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THE   AUTHOR'S   ADVERTISEMENT. 

«  O   O  A 

i 

Having  sold  to  Messrs.  Knight  and  Son,  of  Upper  Hol- 
lo way,  London,  the  Copyright  of  this  volume  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  together  with  the  Copyright  of  a  similar 
volume  of  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  should  such  a 
volume  ever  be  published,  the  occasion  seems  to  be  a  proper 
one  to  make  a  few  remarks  addressed  to  that  portion  of  the 
British  public  into  whose  hands  this  vonime  may  happen 
to  fall. 

These  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  which  have  now 
reached  the  tenth  volume,  were  commenced  in  the  early  part 
of  my  ministry,  in  the  year  1828.  The  design  was  to  supply 
a  want  which  was  very  apparent  in  the  method  of  Sabbath- 
school  instruction  in  this  country — the  want  of  some  plain 
and  portable  commentary  on  the  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment usually  studied  in  Sunday-schools.  The  design,  at 
first,  was  to  furnish  a  simple  exposition  of  the  text,  with  a 
few  heads  of  practical  remark,  which  might  be  used  with 
advantage  by  Sunday-school  teachers  in  explaining  to  theii 
scholars  the  nature  of  practical  religion.  Without  any  very 
definite  plan  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  work  might  be 
carried,  I  commenced  with  the  Cospels,  thinking  that  per- 
haps I  might  find  occasion  to  add  to  the  Notes  on  the 
Gospels  a  similar  work  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but 
having  no  intention  at  the  time  of  preparing  a  commentary 
on  the  remaining  portion  of  the  New  Testament.  That  some 
such  work  was  demanded,  and  was  certain  to  be  produced 
by  some  one,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  I  learned 
after  I  had  made  some  progress  in  the  preparation  of  my 
Notes   that  two  other  gentlemen  in  the  ministry,  either  of 
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them  endowed  with  the  highest  qualifications  for  such  an 
undertaking,  had  commenced  the  preparation  of  a  work  on 
a  similar  plan,  both  of  whom  abandoned  the  design  after 
learning  that  I  had  a  similar  work  in  preparation  ;  and  from 
the  fact  that  "  Notes,"  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  these 
in  their  form  and  design,  have  been  since  published  by  four 
different  denominations  of  Christians  in  this  country.  While 
there  were  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  of  great  value  in 
many  respects,  there  were  none  which  completely  answered 
'the  purposes  of  the  Sabbath-school  teacher — the  wants  of  ar 
institution  which  has  sprung  up  in  our  own  age. 

The  Notes  on  the  Gospels,  in  two  volumes,  were  published 
in  1833,  having  been  prepared  by  devoting  a  portion  of  each 
morning  to  the  work.  The  habit  thus  formed  of  writing  on 
the  Scriptures  in  the  morning — a  habit  which  I  found  so 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  myself — was  easily  continued;  and 
ihe  result  is,  to  my  own  surprise,  that  I  now  find  myself  the 
author  of  no  less  than  fifteen  volumes  of  Commentary  on  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

For  the  favourable  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been 
received  in  my  own  country,  I  have  abundant  reason  to  be 
gratified  and  thankful.  The  fact  that  about  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes  of  these  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  have 
been  published  in  the  United  States,  shows  that  there  was  a 
demand  for  some  such  work;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
merit  of  these  Notes  themselves,  that  fact  may  be  regarded 
as  one  indication  that  my  countrymen  are  disposed  to  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  oracles. 

When  these  Notes  were  prepared,  nothing  was  farther 
from  my  thoughts  than  that  they  would  ever  be  borne  across 
the  waters,  and  be  republished  in  the  *'  fatherland."  That 
so  many  editions  have  been  published  there,  some  of  them 
got  up  with  great  expense,  has  been  to  me  no  less  sur- 
prising than  gratifying ;  and  the  flattering  notices  which  have 
been  taken  of  my  humble  labours  have  laid  m«  under  great 
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obligations  to  the  British  public.  I  cannot  be  insensible  to 
the  honour  done  me  by  the  commendations  of  my  labours 
by  such  names  as  those  of  Noel,  and  Fletcher,  arid  "Ward- 
law,  and  Massie,  and  Jenkyn,  and  Eardley,  and  James,  and 
Sherman,  and  Burns,  and  Alliott,  and  Harris,  and  Steane, 
and  Alexander,  and  Clayton,  and  Bickersteth,  and  Russell, 
and  Thompson,  and  Cox,  and  Guthrie,  and  by  the  care 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  Editors  who  have  superintended 
their  publication  abroad.  As  an  American,  no  less  than  as 
an  author,  I  may  be  permitted  to  look  on  this  as  one  evi- 
dence among  many  of  a  feeling  of  kindness  in  the  British 
public  towards  my  own  country,  as  well  as  of  a  kindred 
love  for  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion. 

Messrs.  Knight  and  Son  have  published  my  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament  in  two  forms — quarto  and  duodecimo.  The 
work  has  been  revised  with  great  care  by  the  Rev.  Ingram 
Cobbin,  and  the  execution  of  the  work,  in  both  of  the  forms, 
meets  with  my  hearty  approval.  Without  intending  any 
comparison  between  these  editions  and  any  other  which 
may  have  been  published  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  a  lively 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  editorial  care,  and  the  handsome 
manner  in  which  my  works  have  been  issued  by  other  pub- 
lishers in  England  and  Scotland,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  I  am  every  way  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
"  Cobbin's  edition"  has  been  prepared,  and  that  the  pub- 
lishers have  my  best  wishes  for  their  success. 

One  advantage  of  having  secured  the  copyright  of  pub- 
lication in  England  will  be,  that  the  work  will  be  published 
entire,  and  without  change.  This  may  be  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal feeling  on  the  part  of  an  author,  and  a  point  on  which 
the  public  may  be  little  interested ;  but  nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  great  injustice  may  be  done  to  an  author,  though 
undesignedly,  by  a  mutilated  edition.  If  an  author  is  allowed 
to  speak  to  the  public  at  all,  if  his  works  gain  any  degree 
of  currency  at  home  or  abroad,  he  should  be  allowed  to 
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utter  his  sentiments  in  such  language  as  he  chooses  to 
employ,  and  to  express  his  thoughts  in  such  forms  and  in 
such  connexions  as  to  him  shall  seem  best.  However 
superior  to  himself  in  learning  or  talent  those  may  be  who 
make  changes  in  his  works,  by  abridging  them,  or  by  inter- 
polating them,  it  is  clear  that  great  injustice  may  be  done  to 
him,  and  that  whatever  influence  his  name  may  have  gained 
may  be  thus  abated  to  give  currency  to  sentiments  which  he 
could  not  approve,  and  which  he  might  deem  in  a  high  degree 
erroneous.  Injury  to  him,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  may  be 
done  in  any  case  by  a  mere  abridgment,  and  this  would  espe- 
cially be  likely  to  occur  in  a  commentary  on  the  Scriptures. 
The  author's  views  are  expressed  not  by  portions  of  what  he 
says  only,  but  by  all  that  he  chooses  to  advance.  In  his  own 
mind  the  truths  of  religion  may  lie  in  a  systematic  form ;  and 
it  is  due  to  him  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  express  his 
views  in  such  a  manner  and  in  such  connexions  as  shall  be, 
in  his  own  apprehension,  best  adapted  to  place  his  views 
fairly  before  a  community.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of 
an  international  copyright  would  be,  that  an  author  might 
be  sure  that  wherever  his  works  should  be  issued,  they 
would  be  in  the  form  in  which  he  chooses  to  present  them  to 
the  world,  and  that  if  published  at  all  it  would  be  without 
essential  change. 

That  there  are  defects  in  the  volumes  which  I  have  sent 
forth  into  the  world,  and  which,  notwithstanding  their  de- 
fects, have  been  so  favourably  received  at  home  and  abroad, 
no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  myself.  From  time  to 
time,  I  have  endeavoured  by  careful  revision,  and  by  adopt- 
ing the  suggestions  of  critics,  to  remove  errors  alike  in  the 
original  composition  and  the  press,  and  to  make  the  works 
more  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  Christian  public.  Even 
though  I  had  enjoyed  greater  advantages  of  early  education, 
and  been  able  to  make  greater  attainments,  it  would  not  be 
remarkable  that  in  a  work  like  these  Notes  on  the  New 
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Testament,  now  so  voluminous,  there  should  be  errors  of 
style,  and  an  apparent  want  of  attention,  which  the  prac- 
tised eye  of  a  scholar  could  easily  detect.  I  trust  that  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  for  any  suggestions  from  any  quarter 
by  which  I  may  be  able  to  improve  my  works ;  and  I  shall 
ever  be  ready  to  make  such  changes  as  shall  seem  to  me  to 
be  demanded  to  remove  what  is  suggested  as  defective  or 
erroneous.  I  am  indebted,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  a 
writer  in  the  "Biblical  Review"  for  Oct.  1847,  published 
by  Jackson  and  Walford,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  for  some 
valuable  suggestions  which  I  have  made  use  of  in  the  revision 
of  my  Notes.  To  the  justness  of  the  criticism  of  the  un- 
known writer  of  the  article,  in  general,  I  agree,  and  gladly 
avail  myself  of  his  suggestions.  The  writer  is  not  in  error 
in  supposing  that  I  have  slender  claims  to  accurate  scholar- 
ship, and  no  one  can  regret  this  more  than  I  do.  Without 
pretensions  to  such  scholarship,  and  with  no  claim  to  the 
reputation  of  such  scholarship,  I  have  abundant  reason, 
however,  to  be  grateful  to  Him  in  the  study  of  whose  word 
I  have  spent  more  than  twenty  years,  that,  in  the  depart- 
ment in  which  I  have  laboured,  I  may  have  been  the  means 
of  conveying  the  knowledge  of  his  truth  to  not  a  few  in  my 
generation  ;  and  of  doing,  I  trust,  something  to  make  that 
truth  more  clear  to  the  apprehension  especially  of  the  young, 
and  thus  of  contributing  something  to  the  extension  of  his 
kingdom  on  the  earth. 

ALBERT  BARNES. 


H'achingtoa  Square,  PftilnrklpKsh 
Apkil  7,  1848. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 


TO  THE 


SEVEN    CATHOLIC    EPISTLES. 


)  I. — THE  ANTIQUITY  AND  REASON  OF   THE   TERM  GENERAL^ 
OR  CATHOLIC,  APPLIED  TO  THESE  EPISTLES. 

The  seven  epistles  embraced  in  the  New  Testament  between 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  book  of  Revelation,  are 
denoted  by  the  term  General  or  Catholic  (icaOo\ucai.)  This 
word  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the 
inscriptions  to  these  epistles ;  and  these  inscriptions  are  no 
part  of  the  inspired  writings,  and  are  of  no  authority,  as  it 
is  evident  that  the  writers  themselves  would  not  affix  the 
title  to  them.  Indeed,  the  term  is  not  applied  with  strict 
propriety  to  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John ;  but 
those  epistles  are  ranked  under  the  general  appellation, 
because  they  were  usually  annexed  to  his  first  epistle  in 
transcribing,  partly  because  they  were  the  work  of  the  same 
author,  and  partly  because  they  were  so  small,  that  there 
might  otherwise  be  danger  of  their  being  lost — Michaelis. 
The  Greek  word  catholic,  (icadoXiical,)  applied  to  these  epistles, 
means  general,  universal;  and  it  was  given  to  them  because 
they  were  not  addressed  to  particular  churches  or  indi- 
viduals, but  to  Christians  at  large.  Even  the  epistles  of 
Peter,  however,  as  well  as  the  second  and  third  of  John, 
had  originally  a  definite  direction,  and  were  designed  for 
certain  specified  churches  and  Christians,  as  really  as  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans  or  Corinthians.  See  1  Pet.  i.  1. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  good  reason  for  retaining  the  title 
now,  and  it  is  omitted  in  the  editions  of  Tittman  and  Hahn. 
It  was,  however,  early  applied  to  the  epistles,  and  is  found 
in  most  of  the  editions  and  versions  of  the  New  Testament. 
Thus  Eusebius,  having  given  an  account  of  James,  called 
the  Just,  and  our  Lord's  brother,  says,  "Thus  far  con- 
cerning this  James,  who  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  first 
of  the  epistles  called  catholic."  In  another  place  he  says, 
TFhat,  in  his  Institutions,  Clement  of  Alexandria  had  giveD 
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short  explications  of  all  the  canonical  Scriptures,  not  omitting 
those  which  are  contradicted — I  mean  the  epistle  of  Jude, 
and  the  other  catholic  epistles."  John's  first  epistle  is 
several  times  called  catholic  by  Origen.  So  Athanasius, 
Epiphanius,  and  other  Greek  writers,  mention  the  seven 
epistles  under  the  term  catholic. — Lardner,  Works,  vi.  158; 
Edit.  Lond.,  1829.  Comp.  Hug's  Intro.,  chap,  iii.,  §  151. 
"  The  didactic  writings  of  the  apostles  were  separated  into 
two  collections;  the  one  comprising  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and 
bearing  generally  the  title  awoajoKo's  {apostle;)  the  other 
containing  the  epistles  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  with  the 
title  KaQoXucal  eVto-ToXai,  {catholic  epistles,)  or  ica6d\iKal 
eirioToXai  7wv  clttoo-oXidv,  {catholic  epistles  of  the  apostles") 
— Hug.  Hug  supposes  that  the  appellation  was  given  to 
them  to  designate  them  as  a  class  of  biblical  writings,  com- 
prising the  writings  of  all  the  apostles,  except  those  of  Paul. 
The  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  he  supposes,  comprised  one  class 
by  themselves;  the  epistles  of  Paul  a  second;  and  these 
seven  epistles,  under  the  title  of  general  or  catholic,  a  third — 
embracing  the  writings  of  all  the  apostles,  Paul  excepted. 
In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  signification  of  the  term 
became  changed,  and  they  were  called  catholic,  because 
they  were  not  addressed  to  any  church  in  particular. — Intro., 
pp.  605,  606  ;  Edit.  And.,  1836.  At  all  events,  this  last 
is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  Theodoret,  and 
by  subsequent  commentators  On  this  point,  see  also 
Koppe,  New  Test.,  vol.  ix.  1,  seq.;  and  Noesselt,  In  con- 
jecturis  ad  historiam  catholicse  Jacobi  epistolse.  Opusc. 
Fasc,  ii.,  p.  303,  seq.;  and  Bertholdt,  Historisch-kritische 
Einleitung  in  sammtliche  kanonische  und  apokryphische 
Scriften  des  A.  und  N.  T.,  i.  p.  216,  seq. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  term  "  canonical"  was  given 
to  these  epistles,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  by 
Cassiodorius,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  prologue  to  these 
epistles,  ascribed  to  Jerome,  though  not  his.  The  reason 
why  this  appellation  was  given  is  not  known. — Lardner 
Works,  vi.  160. 

§  II. — THE  CANONICAL  AUTHORITY  OF  THESE  EPISTLES. 

"  Before  the  fourth  century,"  says  Hug,  (Intro.,  p.  606,) 
'  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  undeviating  unanimity  in  all 
the  churches,  in  respect  to  the  canon,  was  effected,  Chris- 
tian writers  with  perfect  freedom  advocated  or  denied  the 
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authenticity  of  certain  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
Individual  Fathers  admitted  or  rejected  certain  books, 
according-  as  their  judgment  dictated.  Besides  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse,  this  was  the  case,  as  is 
well  known,  in  regard  to  several  of  the  catholic  epistles;  viz., 
that  of  James,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  the  second  of 
Peter,  and  that  of  Jude."  It  is  of  some  importance  here 
to  inquire  what  bearing  this  fact  should  have  on  the  question 
of  the  canonical  authority  of  these  epistles,  or  the  question 
whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  part  of 
the  inspired  writings.  Some  general  remarks  only  will  be 
made  here;  a  more  particular  examination  will  be  proper  in 
considering  the  evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  the  several 
epistles.  See  the  Introduction  to  James,  to  the  second  of 
Peter,  to  the  second  and  third  of  John,  and  to  Jude. 

The  facts  in  the  case,  in  regard  to  these  disputed  epistles, 
were  these : — 

(1.)  They  were  always  circulated  under  the  names  of  the 
respective  authors  whose  names  they  bear,  and,  by  esta- 
blished custom,  wrere  subjoined  to  the  other  biblical  books, 
though  they  had  not  universally  the  estimation  which  was 
given  to  the  others. 

(2.)  In  most  of  the  churches,  these  epistles  were  made  use 
of,  as  Eusebius  testifies,  equally  with  the  other  Scriptures. 

(3.)  There  was  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  want  of  positive 
historical  testimony  in  their  favour;  at  least  of  the  evidence 
which  existed  in  favour  of  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament. 

(4.)  It  was  not  supposed  that  there  was  any  positive 
testimony  against  the  genuineness  of  these  writings.  The 
sole  ground  of  doubt  with  any  of  the  Fathers  was,  that 
there  were  not  the  same  historical  vouchers  for  their  genuine- 
ness which  there  were  for  the  other  books. 

(5.)  They  were  never  regarded  as  books  that  were  cer- 
tainly to  be  rejected.  Those  who  entertained  doubts  in 
regard  to  them  did  not  argue  against  their  genuineness,  but 
only  expressed  doubts  in  respect  to  their  canonical  authority. 

(6.)  Even  these  doubts  were  in  time  removed;  and,  after 
the  fourth  century,  these  epistles  were  everywhere  received 
as  a  part  of  the  genuine  inspired  writings.  The  progress  of 
investigation  removed  all  doubt  from  the  mind,  and  they 
were  allowed  a  place  among  the  undisputed  writings  of  ths 
apostles,  as  a  part  of  the  word  of  God. 
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In  regard,  therefore,  to  the  influence  which  this  fact 
should  have  on  the  estimate  which  we  form  of  their  genuine- 
ness and  canonical  authority,  we  may  observe, 

(1.)  That  the  settled  and  established  voice  of  antiquity  is 
in  their  favour.  That  opinion  became  at  length  harmonious, 
and  was  all  the  more  valuable,  from  the  fact  that  there  ever 
had  been  any  doubts.  The  general  judgment  of  the  church 
now  in  their  favour  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  inquiry; 
and  an  opinion  is  always  more  valuable  when  it  is  known  to 
have  been  the  result  of  long  and  careful  investigation. 

(2.)  The  facts  in  regard  to  these  epistles  showed  that 
there  was  great  caution  in  the  early  Christian  church  about 
admitting  books  into  the  canon.  None  were  received  with- 
out examination ;  none  where  the  evidence  was  not  supposed 
to  be  clear.  The  honest  doubts  of  the  early  Christian 
Fathers  were  stated  and  canvassed,  and  passed  for  what 
they  were  worth;  and  the  highest  care  was  taken  to  remove 
the  doubts,  when  any  existed.  No  books  were  admitted 
into  the  canon  by  a  mere  vote  of  a  synod  or  council,  or  by 
any  ecclesiastical  body.  The  books  which  were  admitted 
were  received  because  there  was  evidence  that  they  were 
genuine,  which  satisfied  the  church  at  large,  and  they  were 
recognised  as  canonical  by  common  consent. 

(3.)  It  has  been  observed  above,  that  there  never  was 
any  positive  evidence  against  the  authority  and  genuineness 
of  the  disputed  books.  But,  as  Hug  has  remarked,  (p.  607,) 
even  the  negative  argument  loses  much  of  its  force  when  its 
character  is  considered.  Such  is  their  brevity,  that  it  was 
less  easy  to  establish  their  authority,  or  to  demonstrate  their 
authorship  by  any  internal  evidence,  than  in  regard  to  the 
longer  epistles.  It  happened,  also,  from  the  brevity  of  the 
epistles,  that  they  were  less  frequently  quoted  by  the  early 
Fathers  than  the  longer  ones  were,  and  hence  it  was  more 
difficult  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  early  received.  But 
it  is  clear  that  this  arose,  not  from  anything  in  the  epistles 
which  was  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  as  to  their  origin, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  On  the  supposition  that 
they  are  genuine,  and  were  early  regarded  as  genuine,  this 
difficulty  would  be  as  great  as  on  the  supposition  that  they 
are  not.  But  if  so,  the  difficulty  is  manifestly  of  no  force. 
On  this  whole  subject,  the  reader  may  find  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  said  in  the  Prolegomena  of  Koppe  in  Epistolas 
Catholicas.     See  also  Hug's  Intro.,  §  15J,  152. 
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§  l7 — THE  QUESTION  WHO  WAS  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THIS  EPISTLE 

There  have  been  more  difficult  questions  raised  in  regard 
to  the  epistle  of  James  than  perhaps  any  other  portion  of 
the  New  Testament.  Those  questions  it  is  of  importance 
to  examine  as  fully  as  is  consistent  with  the  design  of  these 
Notes;  that  is,  so  far  as  to  enable  a  candid  inquirer  to  see 
what  is  the  real  difficulty  in  the  case,  and  what  is,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  truth. 

The  first  question  is,  Who  was  the  author  ?  It  has  been 
attributed  to  one  of  three  persons: — to  James  "  the  elder," 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother  of  John;  to  James  "  the 
less,"  son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleophas;  and  to  a  James  of  whom 
nothing  more  is  known.  Some  have  supposed,  also,  that 
the  James  who  is  mentioned  as  the  "  Lord's  brother,"  (Gal. 
i.  19,)  was  a  different  person  from  James  the  son  of  Alpheus. 

There  are  no  methods  of  determining  this  point  from  the 
epistle  itself.  All  that  can  be  established  from  the  epistle 
is,  (1,)  that  the  name  of  the  author  was  James,  chap.  i.  1; 
(2,)  that  he  professed  to  be  a  "  servant  of  God,"  chap.  i.  1 ; 
(3,)  that  he  had  been  probably  a  Jew,  and  sustained  such  a 
relation  to  those  to  whom  he  wrote  as  to  make  it  proper  for 
him  to  address  them  with  authority;  and,  (4,)  that  he  was 
a  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  chap.  ii.  1;  v.  8. 

There  are  two  persons,  if  not  three,  of  the  name  of  James, 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  The  one  is  James,  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  Matt.  iv.  21;  Mark  iii.  17;  Luke  vi.  14; 
Acts  i.  13,  et  al.  He  was  the  brother  of  John,  and  is  usually 
mentioned   in  connexion  with  him,  Matt.  iv.  21;   xvii.  1; 
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Mark  v.  37;  xiii.  3,  et  al.  The  name  of  their  mother  was 
Salome.  Comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  with  Mark  xv.  40.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa,  about  a.  d.  41,  Acts 
xii.  2.  He  was  called  the  major,  or  the  elder,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  other  James,  the  younger,  or  the  less 
Mark  xv.  40;  called  also,  in  ancient  history,  James  the  Just. 

The  other  James  was  a  son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleophas, 
Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Acts  i.  13;  Luke  xxiv.  18.  That 
Alpheus  and  Cleophas  was  the  same  person  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  both  the  words  are  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
*D?n — hhalphi.  The  name  of  the  mother  of  this  James 
was  Mary,  (Mark  xv.  40;)  and  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon, 
and  Judas,  are  mentioned  as  brethren,  Matt.  xiii.  55.  There 
is  also  a  James  mentioned  in  Matt.  xiii.  55,  Mark  vi.  3, 
and  Gal.  i.  19,  as  a  "  brother  of  our  Lord."  On  the  mean- 
ing of  this  expression,  see  Notes  on  Gal.  i.  19. 

It  has  been  a  question  which  has  been  agitated  from  the 
earliest  times,  whether  the  James  who  is  mentioned  as  the 
son  of  Alpheus,  and  the  James  who  is  mentioned  as  the 
"  Lord's  brother,"  were  the  same  or  different  persons.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  these  Notes  to  go  into 
an  examination  of  this  question.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  see  it  pursued,  may  consult  Hug's  Intro.,  §  158,  and  the 
works  there  referred  to;  Neander's  History  of  the  Planting 
and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2,  seq., 
Edin.  edit.;  and  Michaelis'  Intro.,  vol.  iv.  271,  seq.  The 
question,  says  Neander,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the 
apostolic  history.  Hug  supposes  that  James  the  son  of 
Alpheus,  and  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  were  the  same. 
Neander  supposes  that  the  James  mentioned  by  the  title  of 
the  "  Lord's  brother"  was  a  son  of  Joseph,  either  by  a 
former  marriage,  or  by  Mary,  and  consequently  a  "  brother" 
in  the  stricter  sense. 

It  is  remarked  by  Michaelis,  that  James  may  have  been 
called  "  the  Lord's  brother,"  or  mentioned  as  one  of  his 
brethren,  in  one  of  the  following  senses  :  (1.)  That  the  per- 
sons accounted  as  the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord"  (Matt.  xiii. 
55,  et  al.)  were  the  sons  of  Joseph,  not  by  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  but  by  a  former  wife.  This,  says  he,  was  the  most 
ancient  opinion,  and  there  is  in  it  nothing  improbable.  If 
so,  thev  were  older  than  Jesus.  (2.)  It  may  mean  that 
they  were  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  xiii.  55.      If  so,  James  was  an  own 
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brother  of  Jesus,  but  younger  than  he.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  opinion  inconsistent  with  any  statement  in  the  Bible ; 
for  the  notion  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  is  not 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  If  either  of 
these  suppositions  were  true,  however,  and  James  and  Judas, 
the  authors  of  the  epistles  which  bear  their  names,  were 
literally  the  brothers  of  Christ,  it  would  follow  that  they 
were  not  apostles;  for  the  elder  apostle  James  was  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  and  James  the  younger  was  the  son  of  Alpheus. 
(3.)  A  third  opinion  in  relation  to  James,  and  Joses,  and 
Simon,  and  Judas,  is,  that  they  were  the  sons  of  Joseph  by 
the  widow  of  a  brother  who  had  died  without  children,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  Joseph,  by  the  Mosaic  laws,  was  obliged 
to  raise  up  issue.  This  opinion,  however,  is  entirely  un- 
supported, and  is  wholly  improbable;  for  (a)  the  law  which 
obliged  the  Jews  to  take  their  brothers'  widows  applied  only 
to  those  who  were  single,  (Michaelis ;)  and  (b)  if  this  had 
been  an  instance  of  that  kind,  all  the  requirement  of  the 
law  in  the  case  would  have  been  satisfied  when  one  heir  was 
born.  (4.)  It  might  be  maintained  that,  according  to  the 
preceding  opinion,  the  brother  of  Joseph  was  Alpheus,  and 
then  they  would  be  reckoned  as  his  sons ;  and  in  this  case, 
the  James  and  Judas  who  are  called  the  brothers  of  Jesus, 
would  have  been  the  same  as  the  apostles  of  that  name. 
But,  in  that  case,  Alpheus  would  not  have  been  the  same  as 
Cleopas,  for  Cleopas  had  a  wife — the  sister  of  Joseph's  wife. 
(5.)  A  fifth  opinion,  and  one  which  was  advanced  by  Jerome, 
and  which  has  been  extensively  maintained,  is,  that  the  per- 
sons referred  to  were  called  "  brethren"  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
onlv  in  a  somewhat  lax  sense,  as  denoting-  his  near  kinsmen. 
See  Notes  on  Gal.  i.  19.  According  to  this,  they  would 
have  been  cousins  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  relationship 
was  of  this  kind: — James  and  Judas,  sons  of  Alpheus,  were 
the  apostles,  and  consequently  Alpheus  was  the  father  of 
Simon  and  Joses.  Faither,  Alpheus  is  the  same  as  Cleopas, 
who  married  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  (John 
xix.  25,)  and  consequently  the  sons  of  Cleopas  were  cousins 
of  the  Saviour. 

Which  of  these  opinions  is  the  correct  one,  it  is  impos- 
sible now  to  determine.  The  latter  is  the  common  opinion, 
and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  best  sustained ;  and  if  so,  then 
there  were  but  two  of  the  name  of  James  referred  to,  both 
apostles,  and  the  one  who  wrote  this  epistle  was  a  cousin  of 
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the  Lord  Jesus.  Ncandev,  however,  supposes  that.there  were 
two  of  that  name,  besides  James  the  brother  of  John,  the 
son  of  Zebedee ;  and  that  the  one  who  wrote  this .  epistle 
was  not  the  apostle,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  but  was,  in  the 
stricter  sense,  the  "  brother"  of  our  Lord,  and  was  trained 
up  with  him.  History  of  the  Planting  of  Christianity,  ii., 
p.  3,  seq. 

It  is  a  circumstance  of  some  importance,  in  showing  that 
there  was  but  one  James  besides  James  the  brother  of  John, 
and  that  this  was  the  apostle,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  that  after 
the  death  of  the  elder  James,  (Acts  xii.  1,)  no  mention  is 
made  of  more  than  one  of  that  name.  If  there  had  been,  it 
is  hardly  possible,  says  Hug,  that  there  should  not  have  been 
some  allusion  to  him.  This,  however,  is  not  conclusive ; 
for  there  is  no  mention  of  Simon,  or  Bartholomew,  or  Thomas, 
after  that  time. 

There  is  but  one  serious  objection,  perhaps,  to  this  theory, 
which  is,  that  it  is  said  (John  vii.  5)  that  "  his  brethren  did 
not  believe  on  him."  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  word 
"  brethren"  in  that  place  may  not  have  included  all  his 
kinsmen,  but  may  have  had  particular  reference  to  the  larger 
portion  of  them,  (ver.  3,)  who  were  not  believers,  though  it 
might  have  been  that  some  of  them  were  believers. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the  James  who  was 
the  author  of  this  epistle  was  one  of  the  apostles  of  that 
name,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  that  he  was  a  cousin  of  our 
Lord.  Entire  certainty  on  that  point,  however,  cannot  be 
hoped  for. 

If  the  author  of  this  epistle  was  a  different  person  from 
the  one  who  resided  at  Jerusalem,  and  who  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  then  nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  That  James  was  evidently  an  apostle,  (Gal. 
i.  19,)  and  perhaps,  from  his  relationship  to  the  Lord  Jesus, 
would  have  a  special  influence  and  authority  there. 

Of  this  James,  little  more  is  certainly  known  than  what  is 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Hegesippus,  as 
quoted  by  Neander,  says,  that  from  childhood  he  led  the 
life  of  a  Nazarene.  He  is  described  by  Josephus,  (Archaeol. 
xx.  9,)  as  well  as  by  Hegesippus  and  Eusebius,  as  a  man 
eminent  for  his  integrity  of  life,  and  as  well  meriting  the 
appellation  or  surname  which  he  bore  among  the  Jews,  of 
P*^£,  hlicaio* — the  Just.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  who  set 
himself  against  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  and  who  was 
thence  termed  the  bulwark  of  the  people — DJ2  /&V — irepioxh 
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Tov  \aov.  His  manner  of  life  is  represented  as  strict  and 
holy,  and  such  as  to  command,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
confidence  of  his  countrymen,  the  Jews.  Hegesippus  says 
that  he  frequently  prostrated  himself  on  his  knees  in  the 
temple,  calling  on  God  to  forgive  the  sins  of  his  people, 
praying  that  the  Divine  judgments  on  the  unbelievers  might 
be  averted,  and  that  they  might  be  led  to  repentance  and 
faith,  and  thus  to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
glorified  Messiah.     Neander,  as  quoted  before,  p.  10. 

In  the  New  Testament,  James  appears  as  a  prominent  and 
leading  man  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  In  later  times  he 
is  mentioned  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  as  "  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem ;"  but  this  title  is  not  given  to  him  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  filled  the 
office  which  is  now  usually  denoted  by  the  word  bishop.  He 
appears,  however,  from  some  cause,  to  have  had  his  home 
permanently  in  Jerusalem,  and,  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  life,  to  have  been  the  only  apostle  residing  there.  As 
such,  as  well  as  from  his  near  relationship  to  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  his  own  personal  worth,  he  was  entitled  to,  and  re- 
ceived, marked  respect.  His  prominence,  and  the  respect 
which  was  shown  to  him  at  Jerusalem,  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing circumstances:  (1.)  In  the  council  that  was  held  re- 
specting the  rules  that  wTere  to  be  imposed  on  the  converts 
from  the  Gentiles,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be 
regarded  and  treated,  (Acts  xv.,)  after  the  other  apostles 
had  fully  delivered  their  sentiments,  the  views  of  James  were 
expressed,  and  his  counsel  was  followed,  Acts  xv.  13 — 29. 
(2.)  When  Peter  was  released  from  prison,  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  the  assembled  church,  he  directed  those  whom  he 
first  saw  to  "go  and  show  these  things  to  James,  and  to 
the  brethren,"  Acts  xii.  17.  (3.)  When  Paul  visited  Jeru- 
salem after  his  conversion,  James  is  twice  mentioned  by  him 
as  occupying  a  prominent  position  there.  First,  Paul  says 
that  when  he  went  there  on  the  first  occasion,  he  saw  none 
of  the  apostles  but  Peter,  and  "  James  the  Lord's  brother," 
Gal.  i.  18,  19.  He  is  here  mentioned  as  one  of  the  apostles, 
and  as  sustaining  a  near  relation  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  On 
the  second  occasion,  when  Paul  went  up  there  fourteen  years 
after,  he  is  mentioned,  in  enumerating  those  who  gave  to 
him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  as  one  of  the  "  pillars"  of 
the  church ;  and  among  those  who  recognised  him  as  an 
apostle,  he  is  mentioned  first.     "  And  when  James,  Cephas, 
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and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars,  perceived  the  gradfi 
that  was  given  unto  me,  they  gave  me  and  Barnabas  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,"  Gal.  ii.  9.  (4.)  When  Paul  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  after  his  visit  to  Asia  Minor  and  to  Greece, 
the  whole  matter  pertaining  to  his  visit  was  laid  before 
James,  and  his  counsel  was  followed  by  Paul,  Acts  xxi. 
18—24. 

The  leading  points  in  the  character  of  James  seem  to  have 
been  these:  (1.)  Incorruptible  integrity;  integrity  such  as 
to  secure  the  confidence  of  all  men,  and  to  deserve  the  appel- 
lation of  "  the  Just."  (2.)  An  exalted  regard  for  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  religion,  and  a  desire  that 
they  should  be  respected  everywhere  and  honoured.  He 
was  more  slow  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
to  be  superseded  by  Christianity  than  Paul  or  Peter  was, 
(comp.  Acts  xxi.  18  ;  Gal.  ii.  12,)  though  he  admitted  that 
they  were  not  to  be  imposed  on  the  Gentile  converts  as 
absolutely  binding,  Acts  xv.  19 — 21,  24 — 29.  Repeated 
intimations  of  his  great  respect  for  the  laws  of  Moses  are 
found  in  the  epistle  before  us,  thus  furnishing  an  internal 
proof  of  its  genuineness.  If  he  was  educated  as  a  Nazarene, 
and  if  he  always  resided  with  the  Jews,  in  the  very  vicinity 
of  the  temple,  this  is  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
this  might  be  expected  to  tinge  his  writings.  (3.)  The  point 
from  which  he  contemplated  religion  particularly  was,  con- 
formity to  the  law.  He  looked  at  it  as  it  was  intended,  to 
regulate  the  life,  and  to  produce  holiness  of  deportment,  in 
opposition  to  all  lax  views  of  morals  and  low  conceptions  of 
holiness.  He  lived  in  a  corrupt  age,  and  among  corrupt 
people  ;  among  those  who  sought  to  be  justified  before  God 
by  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  Jews,  that  they  had  the 
true  religion,  and  that  they  were  the  chosen  people  of  God, 
and  who,  in  consequence,  weie  lax  in  their  morals,  and 
comparatively  regardless  of  the  obligations  to  personal  holi- 
ness. He  therefore  contemplated  religion,  not  so  much  in 
respect  to  the  question  how  man  may  be  justified,  as  to  the 
question  to  what  kind  of  life  it  will  lead  us ;  and  his  great 
object  was  to  show  that  "personal  holiness  is  necessary  to 
salvation.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  was  led  to  contemplate 
it  mainly  with  reference  to  another  question — how  man  may 
be  justified ;  and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  show  that 
men  cannot  be  justified  by  their  own  works,  but  that  it  must 
be  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer      The  error  which  Paul  par- 
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ticularly  combats,  is  an  error  on  the  subject  of  justification; 
the  error  which  James  particularly  opposes,  is  a  practical 
error  on  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  life.  It  was  because 
religion  was  contemplated  by  these  two  writers  from  these 
different  points  of  view,  and  not  from  any  real  contradiction, 
that  the  apparent  discrepancy  arose  between  the  epistle  of 
James  and  the  writings  of  Paul.  The  peculiarity  in  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  James  will  account  for  the 
views  which  he  took  of  religion;  and,  keeping  this  in  mind, 
it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction 
between  these  writers.  It  was  of  great  importance  to  guard 
against  each  of  the  errors  referred  to ;  and  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  both  of  the  apostles  are  necessary  to  understand 
the  nature  and  to  see  the  full  development  of  religion. 

How  long  James  lived,  and  when  and  how  he  died,  is  not 
certainly  known.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  he  spent  his  last 
days  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  he  probably  died  there.  On 
the  subject  of  his  death  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in 
Josephus,  which,  though  its  genuineness  has  been  disputed, 
is  worth  transcribing,  as,  if  genuine,  it  shows  the  respect  in 
which  James  was  held,  and  contains  an  interesting  account 
of  his  death.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  The  emperor  [Roman] 
being  informed  of  the  death  of  Festus,  sent  Albinus  to  be 
prefect  of  Judea.  But  the  younger  Ananus,  who,  as  we 
said  before,  was  made  high  priest,  was  haughty  in  his  be- 
haviour, and  was  very  ambitious.  And,  moreover,  he  was 
of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  who,  as  we  have  also  observed 
before,  are,  above  all.  other  Jews,  severe  in  their  judicial 
sentences.  This,  then,  being  the  temper  of  Ananus,  he, 
thinking  he  had  a  fit  opportunity,  because  Festus  was  dead, 
and  Albinus  was  yet  on  the  road,  calls  a  council.  And, 
bringing  before  them  James,  the  brother  of  him  who  is  called 
Christ,  and  some  others,  he  accused  them  as  transgressors 
of  the  laws,  and  had  them  stoned  to  death.  But  the  most 
moderate  men  of  the  city,  who  were  also  reckoned  most 
skilful  in  the  laws,  were  offended  at  this  proceeding.  They 
therefore  sent  privately  to  the  king,  [Agrippa  the  younger,] 
entreating  him  to  send  orders  to  Ananus  no  more  to  attempt 
any  such  things." — Ant.,  B.  xx.  A  long  account  of  the 
manner  of  his  death,  by  Hegesippus,  is  preserved  in  Eusebius, 
going  much  more  into  detail,  and  evidently  introducing  much 
that  is  fabulous.  The  amount  of  all  that  can  now  be  known 
in  regard  to  his  decease  wo^d  seem  to  be,  that  he  was  put 
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to  death  by  violence  in  Jerusalem,  a  short  time  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple.  From  the  well-known  character 
of  the  Jews,  this  account  is  by  no  means  improbable.  On 
the  subject  of  his  life  and  death,  the  reader  may  find  all  that 
is  known  in  Lardner's  works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  162 — 195  ;  Bacon's 
lives  of  the  Apostles,  pp.  411 — 433;  and  Neander,  Hist,  of 
the  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church,  ii.  pp.  1 — 23,  Edin. 
edition. 

The  belief  that  it  was  this  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  who 
resided  so  long  at  Jerusalem,  who  was  the  author  of  this 
epistle,  has  been  the  common,  though  not  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Christian  church,  and  seems  to  be  supported 
by  satisfactory  arguments.  It  must  evidently  have  been 
written  either  by  him  or  by  James  the  elder,  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  or  by  some  other  James,  the  supposed  literal  bro- 
ther of  our  Lord. 

In  regard  to  these  opinions,  we  may  observe, 

I.  That  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  by  some  third 
one  of  that  name,  "  wholly  unknown  to  fame,"  is  mere 
hypothesis.     It  has  no  evidence  whatever  in  its  support. 

II.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  was  not 
written  by  James  the  elder,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother 
of  John.  It  has  been  indeed  ascribed  to  him.  In  the  old 
Syriac  version,  in  the  earlier  editions,  it  is  expressly  attributed 
to  him.  But  against  this  opinion  the  following  objections 
may  be  urged,  which  seem  to  be  conclusive.  (1.)  James 
the  elder  was  beheaded  about  the  year  43,  or  44 ;  and  if 
this  epistle  was  written  by  him,  it  is  the  oldest  of  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the 
epistle  may  have  been  written  at  as  early  a  period  as  that; 
but  the  considerations  which  remain  to  be  stated,  will  show 
Jhat  this  epistle  has  sufficient  internal  marks  to  prove  that 
it  was  of  later  origin.  (2.)  Before  the  death  of  James  the 
elder,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  chiefly  confined  within 
the  limits  of  Palestine ;  but  this  epistle  was  written  to 
Christians  "  of  the  dispersion,"  that  is,  to  those  who  resided 
out  of  Palestine.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  in  so  short  a 
time  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  there  were  so  many 
Christians  scattered  abroad  as  to  make  it  probable  that  a 
letter  would  be  sent  to  them.  (3.)  This  epistle  is  occupied 
very  much  with  a  consideration  of  a  false  and  perverted 
view  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  It  is  evident 
that  false  views  on  that  subject  prevailed,  and  that  a  con- 
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giderable  corruption  of  morals  was  the  consequence.  But 
this  supposes  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  had 
been  extensively  preached;  consequently,  that  considerable 
time  had  elapsed  from  the  time  when  the  doctrine  had  been 
first  promulgated.  The  perversion  of  a  doctrine,  so  as  to 
produce  injurious  effects,  seldom  occurs  until  some  time 
after  the  doctrine  was  first  preached,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  this  would  have  occurred  before  the  death  ot 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee.  See  these  reasons  stated  more 
at  length  in  Benson. 

III.  There  are  strong  probabilities,  from  the  epistle  itseit, 
to  show  that  it  was  written  by  James  the  Less.      (1.)  His 
position  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  eminence  among  the  apostles, 
as  well  as  his  established  character,  made  it  proper  that  he 
should  address  such  an  epistle  to  those  who  were  scattered 
abroad.      There  was  no  one  among  the  apostles  who  would 
command  greater  respect  from  those  abroad  who  were  ot 
Jewish  origin  than  James.     If  he  had  his  residence  at  Jeru- 
salem; if  he  was  in  any  manner  regarded  as  the  head  ot  the 
church  there;  if  he  sustained  a  near  relation  to  the  Lord 
Jesus;  and  if  his  character  was  such  as  has  been  commonly 
represented,  there  was  no  one  among  the  apostles  whose 
opinions  would  be  treated   with  greater  respect,   or  who 
would  be  considered  as  having  a  clearer  right  to  address 
those  who  were  scattered  abroad.      (2.)  The  character  of 
the  epistle  accords  with  the  well-known  character  ot  James 
the  Less.     His  strong  regard  for  the  law;  his  zeal  for  incor- 
ruptible integrity;  his  opposition  to  lax  notions  of  morals; 
his  opposition  to  all  reliance  on  faith  that  was  not  produc- 
tive of  good  works,  all  appear  in  this  epistle.    The  necessity 
of  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  and  of  a  holy  life,  is  every- 
where apparent,  and  the  views  expressed  in  the  epistle  agree 
with  all  that  is  stated  of  the  early  education  and  the  esta- 
blished character  of  James.     While  there  is  no  real  contra- 
diction between  this  epistle  and  the  writings  of  Paul,  yet  it 
is  much  more  easy  to  show  that  this  is  a  production  ot 
James  than  it  would  be  to  prove  that- it  was  written  by 
Paul.     Comp.  Hug,  Intro.,  §  159. 

§  II.— TO    WHOM    WAS    THE    EPISTLE    WRITTEN  ? 

The  epistle  purports  to  have  been  written  to  "the  twelve 
tribes  scattered  abroad"— or  the  "  twelve  tribes  of  the  dis- 
persion"—iu  7fj  haoiropa,  chap.  i.  1.     See  Notes  on  1  Fet. 
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i.  1;  and  Notes  on  chap.  i.  1,  of  this  epistle.  No  mention  of 
the  place  where  they  resided  is  made ;  nor  can  it  be  deter- 
mined to  what  portion  of  the  world  it  was  first  sent,  or 
whether  more  than  one  copy  was  sent.  All  that  can  be 
conclusively  determined  in  regard  to  the  persons  tc  whom  it 
was  addressed,  is  (1)  that  they  were  of  Jewish  descent — as 
is  implied  in  the  phrase  "  to  the  twelve  tribes,"  (chap.  i.  1,) 
and  as  is  manifest  in  all  the  reasonings  of  the  epistle  ;  and 
(2)  that  they  were  Christian  converts,  chap.  ii.  1  ;  but  by 
whose  labours  they  were  converted,  is  wholly  unknown. 
The  Jewish  people  who  were  "  scattered  abroad"  had  two 
central  points  of  union — the  dispersion  in  the  East,  of  which 
Babylon  was  the  head ;  and  the  dispersion  in  the  West,  of 
which  Alexandria  was  the  head,  Hug,  §  156.  Peter  wrote 
his  epistles  to  the  latter,  (1  Pet.  i.  1,)  though  he  was  at 
Babylon  when  he  wrote  them,  (1  Pet.  v.  13  ;)  and  it  would 
seem  probable  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  former. 
Beza  supposed  that  this  epistle  was  sent  to  the  believing 
Jews,  dispersed  all  over  the  world ;  Grotius,  that  it  was 
written  to  all  the  Jews  living  out  of  Judea  ;  Lardner,  that  it 
was  written  to  all  Jews,  descendants  of  Jacob,  of  every 
denomination,  in  Judea;  and  out  of  it.  It  seems  plain, 
however,  from  the  epistle  itself,  that  it  was  not  addressed  to 
the  Jews  as  such,  or  without  respect  to  their  being  already 
Christians ;  for  (a)  if  it  had  been,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  there  should  have  been  no  arguments  to  prove  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  no  extended  statements  of  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  system  ;  and  (b)  it  bears  on  the  face 
of  it  evidence  of  having  been  addressed  to  those  who  were 
regarded  as  Christians,  chap.  ii.  1  ;  v.  7,  11,  14.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact,  on  any  principles,  that 
there  are  no  more  definite  allusions  to  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  in  the  epistle ;  but  it  is  morally  certain, 
that  if  it  had  been  written  to  Jews  as  such,  by  a  Christian 
apostle,  there  would  have  been  a  more  formal  defence  and 
statement  of  the  Christian  religion.  Compare  the  argu- 
ments of  the  apostles  with  the  Jews  in  the  Acts,  passim. 
I  regard  the  epistle,  therefore,  as  having  been  sent  to  those 
who  were  of  Jewish  origin,  but  who  had  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  by  one  who  had  been  himself  a  Jew,  and 
who,  though  now  a  Christian  apostle,  retained  much  of  his 
early  habits  of  thinking  and  reasoning  in  addressing  his  own 
countrymen. 
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|   HI, WHERE    AND    WHEN    WAS    THE    EPISTLE    WRITTEN? 

There  are  no  certain  indications  by  which  it  can  be  deter- 
mined where  this  epistle  was  written  ;  but  it"  the  considera- 
tions above  suggested  are  well  founded,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  at  Jerusalem.  There  are  indeed  certain 
internal  marks,  as  Hug  has  observed,  (Intro.  §  155,)  per- 
taining to  the  country  with  which  the  writer  was  familiar, 
and  to  certain  features  of  natural  scenery  incidentally  alluded 
to  in  the  epistle.  Thus,  his  native  land  was  situated  not  far 
from  the  sea,  (chap.  i.  6;  hi.  4;)  it  was  blessed  with 
valuable  productions,  as  figs,  oil,  and  wine,  (chap.  iii.  12  ;) 
there  were  springs  of  saline  and  fresh  water  with  which  he 
was  familiar,  (chap.  iii.  11;)  the  land  was  much  exposed  to 
drought,  and  there  were  frequently  reasons  to  apprehend 
famine  from  the  want  of  rain,  (chap.  v.  17,  28;)  there  were 
sad  devastations  produced,  and  to  be  dreaded,  from  a  con- 
suming, burning  wind,  (chap.  i.  11  ;)  and  it  was  a  land  in 
which  the  phenomena  known  as  "  early  and  latter  rains" 
were  familiarly  understood,  chap.  v.  7.  All  these  allusions 
apply  well  to  Palestine,  and  were  such  as  would  be  employed 
by  one  who  resided  in  that  country,  and  they  may  be 
regarded  as  an  incidental  proof  that  the  epistle  was  written 

in  that  land. 

There  is  no  way  of  determining  with  certainty  when  the 
epistle  was  written.  Hug  supposes  that  it  was  after  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  not  before  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  year  of  Nero,  nor  after  the  accession  of  Albinus ;  i.  e. 
the  close  of  the  same  year.  Mill  and  Fabricius  suppose  it 
was  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  about  a  year 
and  a  half  before  the  death  of  James.  Lardner  supposes 
that  James  was  put  to  death  about  the  year  62,  and  that 
this  epistle  was  written  about  a  year  before.  He  supposes 
also  that  his  death  was  hastened  by  the  strong  language  of 
reprehension  employed  in  the  epistle.  It  is  probable  that 
the  year  in  which  it  was  written  was  not  far  from  a.  d.  58 
or  60,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 
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§  IV. — THE    CANONICAL   AUTHORITY    OF    THE    EPISTLE. 

On  the  question  generally  respecting  the  canonical  authority 
of  the  disputed  epistles,  see  the  Introduction  to  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  §  2.  The  particular  proof  of  the  canonical  authority 
of  this  epistle  is  contained  in  the  evidence  that  it  was  written 
by  one  of  the  apostles.  If  it  was  written,  as  suggested  above, 
(§  1,)  by  James  the  Less,  or  if  it  be  supposed  that  it  was 
written  by  James  the  elder,  both  of  whom  were  apostles,  its 
canonical  authority  will  be  admitted.  As  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  was  written  by  any  other  James,  the  point 
seems  to  be  clear. 

But  there  are  additional  considerations,  derived  from  its 
reception  in  the  church,  which  may  furnish  some  degree  of 
confirmation  of  its  authority.  These  are :  (a)  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  old  Syriac  version,  the  Peshita,  made  either  in 
the  first  century  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  second,  thus 
showing  that  it  was  recognised  in  the  country  to  which  it 
was  probably  sent,  (b)  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  in  his  Greek 
works,  made  use  of  it  in  many  places,  and  attributed  it  to 
James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  (Hug.)  (c)  It  is  quoted  as 
of  authority  by  several  of  the  Fathers ;  by  Clement  of  Rome, 
who  does  not  indeed  mention  the  name  of  the  writer,  but 
quotes  the  words  of  the  epistle,  (James  iii.  13;  iv.  6,  1 1 ;  ii. 
21,  23;)  by  Hermas  ;  and  by  Jerome.  See  Lardner,  vol 
vi.  pp.  195—199,  and  Hug,  §  161. 

§  V. THE    EVIDENCE    THAT    THE    WRITER    WAS    ACQUAINTED 

WITH  THE  WRITING3  OF  PAUL  J  THE  ALLEGED  CONTRA- 
DICTION BETWEEN  THEM  J  AND  THE  QUESTION  HOW  THEY 
CAN  BE  RECONCILED. 

It  has  been  frequently  supposed,  and  sometimes  affirmed, 
that  this  epistle  is  directly  contradictory  to  Paul  on  the 
great  doctrine  of  justification,  and  that  it  was  written  to 
counteract  the  tendency  of  his  writings  on  that  subject. 
Thus  Hug  strangely  says,  "  In  this  epistle,  Paul  is  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  use  so  harsh  an  expression  for  awhile)  con- 
tradicted so  flatly,  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  written 
in  opposition  to  some  of  his  doctrines  and  opinions,"  §  157. 
It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  foundation 
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of  this  charge ;  for  if  it  be  so,  it  is  clear  that  either  this 
epistle  or  those  of  Paul  would  not  be  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  sacred  canon.  In  order  to  this  investigation,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  author  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  then  to  ask  whether 
the  statements  of  James  are  susceptible  of  any  explanation 
which  will  reconcile  them  with  those  of  Paul. 

(1.)  There  is  undoubted  evidence  that  the  author  was 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Paul.  This  evidence  is 
found  in  the  similarity  of  the  expressions  occurring  in  the 
epistles  of  Paul  and  James;  a  similarity  such  as  would  occur 
not  merely  from  the  fact  that  two  men  were  writing  on  the 
same  subject,  but  such  as  occurs  only  where  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  other.  Between  two  persons  writing 
on  the  same  subject,  and  resting  their  opinions  on  the  same 
general  reasons,  there  might  be  indeed  a  general  resemblance, 
and  possibly  there  might  be  expressions  used  which  would 
be  preciselv  the  same.  But  it  might  happen  that  the  re- 
semblance would  be  so  minute  and  particular,  and  on  points 
where  there  could  be  naturally  no  such  similarity,  as  to 
demonstrate  that  one  of  the  writers  was  familiar  with  the 
productions  of  the  other.  For  example,  a  man  writing  on 
a  religious  subject,  if  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Bible,  might 
use  expressions  coincident  with  some  that  are  found  there ; 
but  it  is  clear  also  that  he  might  in  so  many  cases  use  the 
same  expressions  which  occur  there,  and  on  points  where 
the  statements  in  the  Bible  are  so  peculiar,  as  to  show  con- 
clusively that  he  was  familiar  with  that  book.  So  also  a 
man  might  show  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  Rambler  or 
the  Spectator,  with  Shakspere  or  Milton.  Such,  it  is 
supposed,  are  the  allusions  in  the  epistle  of  James,  showing 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Paul.  Among 
these  passages  are  the  following  : — 

JAMES.  PAUL. 

Chap.  i.  3.  Knowing  this,  that  Rom.  v.  3.  Knowing  that  tri- 

the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  bulation  worketh  patience, 
patience. 

Ch.  i.  2.  Count  it  all  joy  when  Rom.  v.  3.  We  glory  in  tribu- 

ye  fall  into  divers  temptations.  lations  also. 

Ch.  i.  4.  Wanting  nothing.  1  Cor.  i.  7.  Ye  come  behind  in 

no  gift. 

Ch.  i.  6.  He  that  wavereth  is  Eph.  iv.  14.  Tossed  to  and  fro, 

like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  driven  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 

with  the  wind  and  tossed.  doctrine. 
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JAMES.  PAUL. 

Ch.  i.  12.  When  he  is  tried,  ha  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  There  is  laid  up 

shall  receive  the  crown  of  life.  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness. 

Ch.  i.  15.  "When  lust  hath  con-  Rom.  vii.  7,  8.  I  had  not  known 

ceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin;  and  lust,  except  the  law  had  said,  Thou 

sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  shalt  not  covet.     But  sin,  taking 

forth  death.  occasion  by  the  commandment, 

wrought  in  me  all  manner  of 
concupiscence. 

Ch.i.  18.  That  we  should  be  a  Rom.  viii.  23.   Ourselves  also, 

kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  crea-  which  have  the  first-fruits  of  the 

tures.  Spirit. 

Ch.  i.  21.  Lay  apart  all  filthi-  Col.  iv.  8.  But  now  ye  also  put 

ness  and  superfluity  of  naughti-  off  all  these;  anger,  wrath,  malice, 

ness,  etc.  blasphemy,  filthy  communica- 
tions out  of  your  mouth. 

Ch.  i.  22.  But  be  ye  doers  of  Rom.  ii.  13.  For  not  the  hearers 

the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  of  the  law  are  just  before  God, 

etc.  but  the  doers  of  the  law. 

Ch.ii.  6.  Hath  not  God  chosen  1  Cor.  i.  27.    But  God  hath 

the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 

faith,  etc.  world,  to  confound  the  wise,  etc. 

Compare  also,  on  this  subject,  the  passage  in  James  v. 
14 — 26,  with  Romans  iii.  20,  seq. ;  the  examples  of  Abraham 
and  Rahab,  referred  to  in  chap.  ii.  21,  25,  with  the  reference 
to  Abraham  in  Rom.  iv.  ;  and  James  iv.  12,  with  Rom.  ii. 
1,  and  xiv.  4. 

These  passages  will  show  that  James  had  an  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  that  he  was  familiar  with  his 
usual  method  of  expressing  his  thoughts.  These  allusions 
are  not  such  as  two  men  would  be  likely  to  make  who  were 
total  strangers  to  each  other's  mode  of  speaking  and  of 
writing. 

It  may  be  added  here,  also,  that  some  critics  have  sup- 
posed that  there  is  another  kind  of  evidence  that  James  was 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Paul,  than  that  which  arises 
from  mere  similarity  of  expression,  and  that  he  meant  to 
refer  to  him,  with  a  view  to  correct  the  influence  of  some  of 
his  views.  Thus  Hug,  in  the  passage  already  referred  to, 
(§  157,)  says,  "  In  this  epistle,  the  apostle  Paul  is  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  use  so  harsh  an  expression  for  awhile)  con- 
tradicted so  flatly,  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  written 
in  opposition  to  some  of  his  doctrines  and  opinions.  All 
That  Paul  has  taught  respecting  faith,  its  efficacy  in  justifi- 
cation, and  the  inutility  of  works,  is  here  directly  contra- 
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vened."  After  citing  examples  from  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  epistle  of  James,  in  support  of  this,  Hug 
adds,  "  The  epistle  was  therefore  written  of  set  purpose 
against  Paul,  against  the  doctrine  that  faith  procures  man 
justification  and  the  Divine  favour."  The  contradiction 
between  James  and  Paul  appeared  so  palpable  to  Luther, 
and  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  them  seemed  to  him  to  be 
so  great,  that  for  a  long  time  he  rejected  the  epistle  of  James 
altogether.  He  subsequently,  however,  became  satisfied 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  inspired  canon  of  Scripture. 

(2.)  It  has  been,  therefore,  an  object  of  much  solicitude 
to  know  how  the  views  of  Paul  and  James,  apparently  so 
contradictory,  can  be  reconciled ;  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  do  it.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  inquiry 
to  greater  length  than  is  consistent  with  the  design  of  these 
Notes,  may  consult  Neander's  History  of  the  Planting  of 
the  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1—23,  228—239,  and 
Dr.  Dwight's  Theology,  Serm.  lxviii.  The  particular  con- 
sideration of  this  pertains  more  appropriately  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  epistle,  (see  the  remarks  at  the  close  of  ch.  iii.  ;) 
but  a  few  general  principles  may  be  laid  down  here,  which 
may  aid  those  who  are  disposed  to  make  the  comparison 
between  the  two,  and  which  may  show  that  there  is  no 
designed,  and  no  real  contradiction. 

(a)  The  view  which  is  taken  of  any  object  depends  much 
on  the  point  of  vision  from  which  it  is  beheld — the  stand- 
•point,  as  the  Germans  say ;  and  in  order  to  estimate  the 
truthfulness  or  value  of  a  description  or  a  picture,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  place  ourselves  in  the  same  position  with 
him  who  has  given  the  description,  or  who  has  made  the 
picture.  Two  men,  painting  or  describing  a  mountain,  a 
valley,  a  waterfall,  or  an  edifice,  might  take  such  different 
positions  in  regard  to  it,  that  the  descriptions  which  they 
give  would  seem  to  be  quite  contradictory  and  irreconcilable, 
unless  this  were  taken  into  the  account.  A  landscape, 
sketched  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower  or  on  a  level  plain  ; 
a  view  of  Niagara  Falls,  taken  above  or  below  the  falls — on 
the  American  or  Canada  side ;  a  view  of  St.  Paul's,  taken 
from  one  side  or  another,  from  the  dome  or  when  on  the 
ground,  might  be  very  different;  and  two  such  views  might 
present  features  which  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  re- 
concile with  each  other.  So  it  is  of  moral  subjects.  Much 
depends  on  the  point  from  which  they  are  viewed,  and  from 
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the  bearings  and  tendencies  of  the  doctrine  which  is  the 
particular  subject  of  contemplation.  The  subject  of  teynper- 
ance,  foi  example,  may  be  contemplated  with  reference,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  dangers  arising  from  too  lax  a  view  of 
the  matter,  or,  on  the  other,  to  the  danger  of  pressing  the 
principle  too  far;  and  in  order  to  know  a  man's  views,  and 
not  to  do  injustice  to  him,  it  is  proper  to  understand  the 
particular  aspect  in  which  he  looked  at  it,  and  the  particular 
object  which  he  had  in  view. 

(b)  The  object  of  Paul — the  "stand-point"  from  which  he 
viewed  the  subject  of  justification — on  which  point  alone  it 
has  been  supposed  that  he  and  James  differ — was  to  show 
that  there  is  no  justification  before  God,  except  by  faith ; 
that  the  meritorious  cause  of  justification  is  the  atonement ; 
that  good  works  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  justifica- 
tion as  a  matter  of  merit,  or  as  the  ground  of  acceptance  ; 
that  if  it  were  not  for  faith  in  Christ,  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  man  to  be  justified.  The  point  which  he  opposes  is,  that 
men  can  be  justified  by  good  works,  by  conformity  to  the 
law,  by  dependence  on  rites  and  ceremonies,  by  birth  or 
blood.  The  aim  of  Paul  is  not  to  demonstrate  that  good 
works  are  not  necessary  or  desirable  in  religion,  but  that 
they  are  not  the  ground  of  justification.  The  point  of  view 
in  which  he  contemplates  man,  is  before  he  is  converted,  and 
with  reference  to  the  question  on  what  ground  he  can  be 
justified;  and  he  affirms  that  it  is  only  by  faith,  and  that 
good  works  come  in  for  no  share  in  justification,  as  a  ground 
of  merit. 

(c)  The  object  of  James — the  "  stand-point"  from  which 
he  viewed  the  subject — was  to  show  that  a  man  cannot  have 
evidence  that  he  is  justified,  or  that  his  faith  is  genuine, 
unless  he  is  characterized  by  good  works,  or  by  holy  living. 
His  aim  is  to  show,  not  that  faith  is  not  essential  to  justifi- 
cation, and  not  that  the  real  ground  of  dependence  is  not 
the  merit  of  the  Saviour,  but  that  conformity  to  the  law  of 
God  is  indispensable  to  true  religion.  The  point  of  view  in 
which  he  contemplates  the  subject,  is  after  a  man  professes 
to  be  justified,  and  with  reference  to  the  question  whether 
his  faith  is  genuine ;  and  he  affirms  that  no  faith  is  of  value 
in  justification  but  that  which  is  productive  of  good  works. 
By  his  own  character,  by  education,  by  the  habits  of  his 
whole  life,  he  was  accustomed  to  look  on  religion  as  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God ;  and  everything  in  his  character 
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led  him  to  oppose  all  that  was  lax  in  principle,  and  loose  in 
tendency,  in  religion.  The  point  which  he  opposed  there- 
fore was,  that  mere  faith  in  religion,  as  a  revelation  from 
God — a  mere  assent  to  certain  doctrines,  without  a  corre- 
sponding life — could  be  a  ground  of  justification  before  God. 
This  was  the  prevalent  error  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  while 
the  Jews  held  to  the  belief  of  Divine  revelation  as  a  matter 
of  speculative  faith,  the  most  lax  views  of  morals  prevailed, 
and  they  freely  indulged  in  practices  entirely  inconsistent 
with  true  piety,  and  subversive  of  all  proper  views  of  religion. 
It  was  not  improper,  therefore,  as  Paul  had  given  prominence 
to  one  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  showing  that  a 
man  could  not  be  saved  by  dependence  on  the  works  of  the 
law,  but  that  it  must  be  by  the  work  of  Christ,  that  James 
should  give  due  prominence  to  the  other  form  of  the  doctrine, 
by  showing  that  the  essential  and  necessary  tendency  of  the 
true  doctrine  of  justification,  was  to  lead  to  a  holy  life  ;  and 
that  a  man  whose  life  was  not  conformed  to  the  law  of  God, 
could  not  depend  on  any  mere  assent  to  the  truth  of  religion, 
or  any  speculative  faith  whatever.-  Both  these  statements 
are  necessary  to  a  full  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion; both  are  opposed  to  dangerous  errors;  and  both, 
therefore,  are  essential  in  order  to  a  full  understanding  of 
that  important  subject. 

(d)  Both  these  statements  are  true.  (1.)  That  of  Paul 
is  true,  that  there  can  be  no  justification  before  God  on  the 
ground  of  our  own  works,  but  that  the  real  ground  of  justi- 
fication is  faith  in  the  great  sacrifice  made  for  sin.  (2.)  That 
of  James  is  no  less  true,  that  there  can  be  no  genuine  faith 
which  is  not  productive  of  good  works;  and  that  good  works 
furnish  the  evidence  that  we  have  true  religion,  and  are  just 
before  God.  A  mere  faith,  a  naked  assent  to  dogmas, 
accompanied  with  lax  views  of  morals,  can  furnish  no  evi- 
dence of  true  piety.  It  is  as  true,  that  where  there  is  not  a 
holy  life  there  is  no  religion,  as  it  is  in  cases  where  there  is 
no  faith. 

It  may  be  added,  therefore,  that  the  epistle  of  James 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  withdrawn  without  materially  marring  the 
proportions  of  the  scheme  of  religion  which  is  there  revealed. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  being  regarded  as  contradictory  to  any 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  it  should  rather  be  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  concinnity  and  beauty  of  the  whole. 
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Keeping  in  view,  therefore,  the  general  design  of  the 
epistle,  and  the  point  ot  view  from  which  James  contemplated 
the  subject  of  religion  j  the  general  corruptions  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  in  regard  to  morals;  the  tendency  of  the 
Jews  to  suppose  that  mere  assent  to  the  truths  of  religion 
was  enough  to  save  them ;  the  liability  which  there  was  to 
abuse  the  doctrine  of  Paul  on  the  subject  of  justification, — 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  the  general  drift  of  this 
epistle,  or  to  appreciate  its  value.  A  summary  of  its  con- 
tents, and  a  more  particular  view  of  its  design,  will  be  found 
in  the  Analyses  prefixed  to  the  several  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  seems  to  comprise  two  general  classes  of  subjects  ;  the 
statement  in  regard  to  the  first  of  which  is  complete,  but  the  second 
is  only  commenced  in  this  chapter,  and  is  continued  in  the  second. 
The  first  is  the  general  subject  of  temptation  and  trial,  (vers.  1 — 15 ;) 
the  second  is  the  nature  of  true  religion : — the  statement  that  all  true 
religion  has  its  origin  in  God,  the  source  of  purity  and  truth,  and 
that  it  requires  us  to  be  docile  and  meek  ;  to  be  doers  of  the  word ; 
to  bridle  the  tongue,  and  to  be  the  friends  of  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow,  vers.  16 — 27. 

I.  The  general  subject  of  temptation  or  trial,  vers.  1 — 15.  It  is 
evident  that  those  to  whom  the  epistle  was  directed  were,  at  that 
time,  suffering  in  some  form,  or  that  they  were  called  to  pass  through 
temptations,  and  that  they  needed  counsel  and  support.  They  were 
in  danger  of  sinking  in  despondency;  of  murmuring  and  complaining, 
and  of  charging  God  as  the  author  of  temptation  and  of  sin.  This 
part  of  the  chapter  comprises  the  following  topics  : 

(1.)  The  salutation,  ver.  1. 

(2.)  The  subject  of  temptations  or  trials.  They  were  to  regard  it, 
not  as  a  subject  of  sorrow,  but  of  gladness  and  joy,  that  they  were 
called  to  pass  through  trials  ;  for,  if  borne  in  a  proper  manner,  they 
would  produce  the  grace  of  patience — and  this  was  to  be  regarded  as 
an  object  worth  being  secured,  even  by  much  suffering,  vers.  2 — 4. 

(3.)  If  in  their  trials  they  felt  that  they  had  lacked  the  wisdom 
which  they  needed  to  enable  them  to  bear  them  in  a  proper  manner, 
they  had  the  privilege  of  looking  to  God,  and  seeking  it  at  his  hand. 
This  was  a  privilege  conceded  to  all ;  and  if  it  were  asked  in  faith, 
without  any  wavering,  it  would  certainly  be  granted,  vers.  5 — 7. 

(4.)  The  importance  and  value  of  stability,  especially  in  trials  ;  of 
being  firm  in  principle,  and  of  having  one  single  great  aim  in  life. 
A  man  who  wavered  in  his  faith  would  waver  in  everything,  ver.  8. 

(5.)  An  encouragement  to  those  who,  in  the  trials  which  they  ex- 
perienced, passed  through  rapid  changes  of  circumstances.  What- 
ever those  changes  were,  they  were  to  rejoice  in  them  as  ordered  by 
the  Lord.  They  were  to  remember  the  essential  instability  of  all 
earthly  things.     The  rich  especially,  who  were  most  disposed  tc 
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CHAPTER  I. 
JAMES,  a  servant  a  of  God  and 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 


the   twelve  *  tribes    which   are 
scattered c  abroad,  greeting. 

a  Jude  1.    b  Acts  xxvi.  7.    c  Acts  viii.  1. 


murmur  and  complain  when  their  circumstances  were  changed,  were 
to  remember  how  the  burning  heat  blasts  the  beauty  of  the  flower, 
and  that  in  like  manner  all  worldly  splendour  must  fade  away,  vers. 
9—11. 

(6.)  Every  man  is  blessed  who  endures  trials  in  a  proper  manner, 
for  such  an  endurance  of  trial  will  be  connected  with  a  rich  reward 
— the  crown  of  life,  ver.  12. 

(7.)  In  their  trials,  however ;  in  the  allurements  to  sin  which  might 
be  set  before  them ;  in  the  temptations  to  apostatize,  or  to  do  any- 
thing wrong,  which  might  be  connected  with  their  suffering  condi- 
tion, they  were  to  be  careful  never  to  charge  temptation,  as  such,  on 
God.  They  were  never  to  allow  their  minds  to  feel  for  a  moment 
that  he  allured  them  to  sin,  or  placed  an  inducement  of  any  kind 
before  them  to  do  wrong.  Everything  of  that  kind,  every  disposi- 
tion to  commit  sin,  originated  in  their  own  hearts,  and  they  should 
never  allow  themselves  to  charge  it  on  God,  vers.  13 — 15. 

II.  The  nature  of  true  religion,  vers.  16 — 27. 

(1.)  It  has  its  origin  in  God,  the  source  of  every  good  gift,  the 
Father  of  lights,  who  has  of  his  own  will  begotten  us  again,  that  he 
might  raise  us  to  an  exalted  rank  among  his  creatures.  God,  there- 
fore, should  be  regarded  not  as  the  author  of  sin,  but  as  the  source 
of  all  the  good  that  is  in  us,  vers.  16 — 18. 

(2.)  Religion  requires  us  to  be  meek  and  docile  ;  to  lay  aside  all 
disposition  to  dictate  or  prescribe,  all  irritability  against  the  truth, 
and  all  corruption  of  heart,  and  to  receive  meekly  the  ingrafted 
word,  vers.  19 — 21. 

(3.)  Religion  requires  us  to  be  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers 
only,  vers.  23 — 25. 

(4.)  Religion  requires  us  to  bridle  the  tongue,  to  set  a  special 
guard  on  our  words,  ver.  26. 

(5.)  Religion  requires  us  to  be  the  friends  of  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow,  and  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world,  ver.  27. 

1.  James,  a  servant  of  God.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  servant 
in  this  connexion,  see  Note  on  Rom.  i.  1.  Comp.  Note  on  Philem. 
16.  It  is  remarkable  that  James  does  not  call  himself  an  apostle ; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  writer  of  the  epistle  was  not  an 
apostle,  for  the  same  omission  occurs  in  the  epistle  of  John,  and  in 
the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  to 
Philemon.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  considering  the  relation  which 
James  is  supposed  to  have  borne  to  the  Lord  Jesus  as  his  "brother," 
(Gal.  i.  19;  Intro.  §  1,)  that  he  did  not  refer  to  that  as  constituting 
a  ground  of  claim  to  his  right  to  address  others ;  but  this  is  only 
one  instance  out  of  many,  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  it  is 
regarded  as  a  higher  honour  to  be  the  "  servant  of  God,"  and  to 
belong  to  his  family,  than  to  sustain  any  relations  of  blood  or  kindred. 
Comp.  Matt.  xii.  50.  It  may  be  observed  also,  (comp.  the  Intro. 
{  1»)  that  this  term  is  one  which  was  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
James,  as  a  man  eminent  for  his  integrity.   His  claim  to  respect  and 
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2  My  brethren,  count  it  all 

a  Matt.  v.  12;  1  Pet.  iv.  13—16. 


joy  •  when  ye  fall   !«ito  divers 
temptations ; 


deference  was  not  primarily  founded  on  any  relationship  -which  he 
sustained — any  honour  of  birth  or  blood,  or  even  any  external 
office — but  on  the  fact  that  he  was  a  "servant  of  God."  IT  And  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  "  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  is  an 
appellation  which  is  often  given  to  Christians,  and  particularly  to 
the  ministers  of  religion.  They  are  his  servants,  not  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  slaves,  but  in  the  sense  that  they  voluntarily  obey  his 
will,  and  labour  for  him,  and  not  for  themselves.  %  'I'd  the  twelve 
tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad.  Gr.,  "The  twelve  tribes  which 
are  in  the  dispersion,"  or  of  the  dispersion,  (eV  ttj  Siacr'nopa.)  This 
word  occurs  only  here  and  in  1  Pet.  i.  1,  and  John  vii.  35.  It  refers 
properly  to  those  who  lived  out  of  Palestine,  or  who  were  scattered 
among  the  Gentiles.  There  were  two  great  "dispersions" — the 
eastern  and  the  western.  The  first  had  its  origin  about  the  time 
when  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away  to  Assyria,  and  in  the  time 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  In  consequence  of  these  events,  and 
of  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  the  Jews  went  to  Babylon,  and 
other  eastern  countries,  for  purposes  of  travel,  commerce,  etc.,  there 
were  many  Jews  in  the  east  in  the  times  of  the  apostles.  The 
other  was  the  western  "dispersion,"  which  commenced  about  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  which  was  promoted  by  various 
causes,  until  there  were  large  numbers  of  Jews  in  Egypt  and  along 
Northern  Africa,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece  Proper,  and  even  in  Rome. 
To  which  of  these  classes  this  epistle  was  directed  is  not  known ; 
but  most  probably  the  writer  had  particular  reference  to  those  in 
the  east.  See  the  Intro.,  §  2.  The  phrase  "the  twelve  tribes,". was 
the  common  term  by  which  the  Jewish  people  were  designated,  and 
was  in  use  long  after  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away — leaving,  in 
fact,  but  two  of  the  twelve  in  Palestine.  Comp.  Notes  on  Acts 
xxvi.  7.  Many  have  supposed  that  James  here  addressed  them  as 
Jews,  and  that  the  epistle  was  sent  to  them  as  such.  But  this 
opinion  has  no  probability;  for  (1)  had  this  been  the  case,  he  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  begin  his  epistle  by  saying  that  he  was  "  a 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ,"  a  name  so  odious  to  the  Jews;  and  (2)  if 
he  had  spoken  of  himself  as  a  Christian,  and  had  addressed  his 
countrymen  as  himself  a  believer  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  though 
regarding  them  as  Jews,  it  is  incredible  that  he  did  not  make  a  more 
distinct  reference  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion ;  that  he 
used  no  arguments  to  convince  them  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ; 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  convert  them  to  the  Christian  faith.  It 
should  be  added,  that  at  first  most  converts  were  made  from  those 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  Jewish  faith,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  one  in  Jerusalem,  addressing  those  who  were  Christians  out  of 
Palestine,  would  naturally  think  of  them  as  of  Jewish  origin,  and 
would  be  likely  to  address  them  as  appertaining  to  the  "  twelve 
tribes."  The  phrase  "the  twelve  tribes"  became  also  a  sort  of 
technical  expression  to  denote  the  people  of  God — the  church. 
II  Greeting.  A  customary  form  of  salutation,  meaning,  in  Greek,  to 
joy,  to  rejoice;  and  implying  that  he  washed  their  welfare.  Comp. 
Acts  xv.  23. 

2.  My  brethren.    Not  brethren  as  Jews,  but  as  Christians,    Comp. 
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3  Knowing  this,  that  the 
trying  of  your  faith  worketh  b 
patience. 

•i  But  let  patience  c  have  her 


perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be 
perfect  and  entire,  wanting  no- 
thing. 

b  Rom.  v.  3.      c  Luke  viii.  15;.xxi.  19. 


chap.  ii.  1.  U  Count  it  all  joy.  Regard  it  as  a  thing  to  rejoice  in; 
a  matter  which  should  afford  you  happiness.  You  are  not  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  punishment,  a  curse,  or  a  calamity,  hut  as  a  rlt  subject 
of  felicitation.  Comp.  Notes,  Matt.  v.  12.  IT  When  ye  fall  into 
divers  temptations.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  temptations,  see 
Notes  on  Matt.  iv.  1.  It  is  now  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of 
placing  allurements  before  others  to  induce  them  to  sin,  and  in  this 
sense  the  word  seems  to  be  used  in  vers.  13,  14  of  this  chapter. 
Here,  however,  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  trials,  to  Avit,  by 
persecution,  poverty,  calamity  of  any  kind.  These  cannot  be  said 
to  be  direct  inducements  or  allurements  to  sin,  but  they  try  the 
faith,  and  they  show  whether  he  who  is  tried  is  disposed  to  adhere 
to  his  faith  in  God,  or  whether  he  will  apostatize.  They  so  far 
coincide  with  temptations,  properly  so  called,  as  to  test  the  religion 
of  men.  They  differ  from  temptations,  properly  so  called,  in  that 
they  are  not  brought  before  the  mind  for  the  express  purpose  of  in- 
ducing men  to  sin.  In  this  sense,  it  is  true  that  God  never  tempts 
men,  vers.  13,  14.  On  the  sentiment  in  the  passage  before  us,  see 
Notes  on  1  Pet.  i.  6,  7.  The  word  divers  here  refers  to  the  various 
kinds  of  trials  which  they  might  experience — sickness,  poverty, 
bereavement,  persecution,  etc.  They  were  to  count  it  a  matter  of 
joy  that  their  religion  was  subjected  to  anything  that  tried  it.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  have  the  reality  of  our  religion  tested,  in  whatever 
way  it  may  be  done. 

3.  Knoiving  this,  that  the  trying  of  your  faith  tcorketh  patience. 
Patience  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  such  a  trial,  and  the  grace  of  patience 
is  worth  the  trial  which  it  may  cost  to  procure  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  passages  which  show  that  James  was  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Paul.  See  the  Intro.,  §  5.  The  sentiment  expressed 
here  is  found  in  Rom.  v.  3.  See  Notes  on  that  verse.  Paul  has 
carried  the  sentiment  out  farther,  and  shows  that  tribulation  pro- 
duces other  effects  than  patience.  James  only  asks  that  patience 
may  have  its  perfect  work,  supposing  that  every  Christian  grace  is 
implied  in  this. 

4.  But  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work.  Let  it  be  fairly  deve- 
loped. Let  it  produce  its  appropriate  effects  without  being  hindered. 
Let  it  not  be  obstructed  in  its  fair  influence  on  the  soul,  by  murmur- 
ings,  complaining,  or  rebellion.  Patience  under  trials  is  fitted  to 
produce  important  effects  on  the  soul,  and  we  are  not  to  hinder 
them  in  any  manner  by  a  perverse  spirit,  or  by  opposition  to  the 
will  of  God.  Every  one  who  is  afflicted  should  desire  that  the  fair 
effects  of  affliction  should  be  production  his  mind,  or  that  there 
should  be  produced  in  his  soul  precisely  the  results  which  his  trials 
are  adapted  to  accomplish.  H  That  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  explained  in  the  following  phrase — "  wanting 
nothing;"  that  is,  that  there  may  be  nothing  lacking  to  complete 
your  character.  There  may  be  the  elements  of  a  good  character ; 
there  may  he  sound  principles,  but  those  principles  may  not  be  fully 
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5  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom, 
let  him  ask  of  God,  thaf'giveth 
to  all   men   liberally,   and  up- 


bvaidetn  not ;  and  ■  it  shall  be 
given  him. 

d  Prov.  ii.  3—6.         e  Jer.  xxix.  12. 


carried  out  so  as  to  show  what  they  are.  Afflictions,  perhaps,  more 
than  anything  else,  will  do  this ;  and  we  should  therefore  allow  them 
to  do  all  that  they  are  adapted  to  do  in  developing  what  is  good  in 
us.  The  idea  here  is,  that  it  is  desirable  not  only  to  have  the 
elements  or  principles  of  piety  in  the  soul,  but  to  have  them  fairly 
carried  out,  so  as  to  show  what  is  their  real  tendency  and  value. 
Comp.  Notes  on  1  Pet.  i.  7.  On  the  word  perfect,  as  used  in 
the  Scriptures,  see  Notes  on  Job  i.  1.  The  word  rendered  entire, 
(o\6n\r)poi,)  means,  whole  in  every  part.  Comp.  Notes  on  1  Thess. 
v.  23.  The  word  occurs  only  in  these  two  places.  The  corresponding 
noun  {b\oK\r\plav)  occurs  in  Acts  iii.  16,  rendered  perfect  soundness. 
U  Wanting  nothing.  "Being  left  in  nothing;"  that  is,  everything 
being  complete,  or  fully  carried  out. 

5.  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom.  Probably  this  refers  particularly 
to  the  kind  of  wisdom  which  they  would  need  in  their  trials,  to 
enable  them  to  bear  them  in  a  proper  manner ;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  which  Christians  more  feel  the  need  of  heavenly  wisdom  than  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  bear  trials,  and  what 
they  should  do  in  the  perplexities,  and  disappointments,  and  bereave- 
ments that  come  upon  them :  but  the  language  employed  is  so 
general,  that  what  is  here  said  may  be  applied  to  the  need  of  wisdom 
in  all  respects.  The  particular  kind  of  wisdom  which  we  need  in 
trials  is  to  enable  us  to  understand  their  design  and  tendency;  to 
perform  our  duty  under  them,  or  the  new  duties  which  may  grow 
out  of  them;  to  learn  the  lessons  which  God  designs  to  teach,  for 
he  always  designs  to  teach  us  some  valuable  lessons  by  affliction ; 
and  to  cultivate  such  views  and  feelings  as  are  appropriate  under 
the  peculiar  forms  of  trial  which  are  brought  upon  us,  to  find  out 
the  sins  for  which  we  have  been  afflicted,  and  to  learn  how  we  may 
avoid  them  in  time  to  come.  We  are  in  great  danger  of  going 
wrong  when  we  are  afflicted ;  of  complaining  and  murmuring ;  of 
evincing  a  spirit  of  insubmission,  and  of  losing  the  benefits  which 
we  might  have  obtained  if  we  had  submitted  to  the  trial  in  a  proper 
manner.  So  in  all  things  we  "  lack  wisdom."  We  are  short- 
sighted ;  we  have  hearts  prone  to  sin ;  and  there  are  great  and  im- 
portant matters  pertaining  to  duty  and  salvation  on  which  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  we  need  heavenly  guidance.  H  Let  him  ask  of  God. 
That  is,  for  the  specific  -wisdom  which  he  needs  ;  the  very  wisdom 
which  is  necessary  for  him  in  the  particular  case.  It  is  proper  to 
bear  the  very  case  before  God;  to  make  mention  of  the  specific 
want;  to  ask  of  God  to  guide  us  in  the  very  matter  where  we  feel 
so  much  embarrassment.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  Christians, 
that  they  may  not  only  go  to  God  and  ask  him  for  that  general 
wisdom  which  is  needful  for  them  in  life,  but  that  whenever  a  par- 
ticular emergency  arises,  a  case  of  perplexity  and  difficulty  in  regard 
to  duty,  they  may  bring  that  particular  thing  before  his  throne,  with 
the  assurance  that  he  will  guide  them.  Comp.  Psa.  xxv.  9;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  14;  Joel  ii.  17.  H  That  giveth  to  all  men  liberally.  The 
word  men  here  is  supplied  by  the  translators,  but  not  improperly, 
though  the  promise  should  be  regarded  as  restricted  to  those  who 
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ask.  The  object  of  the  writer  was  to  encourage  those  who  felt  their 
need  of  wisdom,  to  go  and  ask  it  of  God ;  and  it  would  not  contribute 
anything  to  furnish  such  a  specific  encouragement  to  say  of  God 
that  he  gives  to  all  men  liberally  whether  they  ask  or  not.  In  the 
Scriptures,  the  promise  of  Divine  aid  is  always  limited  to  the,  desire. 
No  blessing  is  promised  to  man  that  is  not  sought ;  no  man  can  feel 
that  he  has  a  right  to  hope  for  the  favour  of  God,  who  does  not 
value  it  enough  to  pray  for  it ;  no  one  ought  to  obtain  it,  who  does 
not  prize  it  enough  to  ask  for  it.  Comp.  Matt.  vii.  7,  8.  The  word 
rendered  liberally,  (otAcD?,)  means,  properly,  simply;  that  is,  in 
simplicity,  sincerity,  reality.  It  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament,  though  the  corresponding  noun  occurs  in  Rom.  xii.  8  ; 
2  Cor.  i.  12;  xi.  3,  rendered  simplicity;  in  2  Cor.  viii.  2;  ix.  13, 
rendered  liberality  and  liberal;  2  Cor.  ix.  11,  rendered  bountifulness  ; 
and  Eph.  vi.  5  ;  Col.  iii.  22,  rendered  singleness,  scil.,  of  the  heart. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  openness,  frankness,  generosity;  the 
absence  of  all  that  is  sordid  and  contracted ;  where  there  is  the 
manifestation  of  generous  feeling,  and  liberal  conduct.  In  a  higher 
sense  than  in  the  case  of  any  man,  all  that  is  excellent  in  these 
things  is  to  be  found  in  God ;  and  we  may  therefore  come  to  him 
feeling  that  in  his  heart  there  is  more  that  is  noble  and  generous  in 
bestowing  favours  than  in  any  other  being.  There  is  nothing  that 
is  stinted  and  close ;  there  is  no  partiality;  there  is  no  withholding 
of  his  favour  because  we  are  poor,  and  unlettered,  and  unknown. 
H  And  upbraideth  not.  Does  not  reproach,  rebuke,  or  treat  harshly. 
He  does  not  coldly  repel  us,  if  we  come  and  ask  what  we  need, 
though  we  do  it  often  and  with  importunity.  Comp.  Luke  xviii. 
1 — 7.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  is  to  rail  at,  reproach, 
revile,  chide;  and  the  object  here  is  probably  to  place  the  manner 
in  which  God  bestows  his  favours  in  contrast  with  what  sometimes 
occurs  among  men.  He  does  not  reproach  or  chide  us  for  our  past 
conduct;  for  our  foolishness;  for  our  importunity  in  asking.  He 
permits  us  to  come  in  the  most  free  manner,  and  meets  us  with  a 
spirit  of  entire  kindness,  and  with  promptness  in  granting  our  re- 
quests. We  are  not  always  sure,  when  we  ask  a  favour  of  a  man, 
that  we  shall  not  encounter  something  that  will  be  repulsive,  or  that 
will  mortify  us ;  we  are  certain,  however,  when  we  ask  a  favour  of 
God,  that  we  shall  never  be  reproached  in  an  unfeeling  manner,  or 
meet  with  a  harsh  response.  II  And  it  shall  be  given  him.  Comp. 
Jer.  xxix.  12,  13,  "Then  shall  ye  call  upon  me,  and  go  and  pray 
unto  me,  and  I  will  hearken  unto  you.  And  ye  shall  seek  me,  and 
find  me,  when  ye  shall  search  for  me  with  your  whole  heart."  See 
also  Matt.  vii.  7,  8  ;  xxi.  22 ;  Mark  xi.  24  ;  1  John  iii.  22 ;  v.  14. 
This  promise,  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  that  may  be  necessary  for  us, 
is  absolute;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  if  it  be  asked  in  a  proper 
manner  it  will  be  granted  us.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  one 
of  the  things  which  God  is  able  to  impart;  which  will  be  for  our 
own  good ;  and  which,  therefore,  he  is  ever  ready  to  bestow.  About 
many  things  there  might  be  doubt  whether,  if  they  were  granted, 
they  would  be  for  our  real  welfare,  and  therefore  there  may  be  a 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  consistent  for  God  to  bestow  them ;  but 
there  can  be  no  such  doubt  about  wisdom.  That  is  always  for  our 
good ;  and  we  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  we  shall  obtain  that,  if 
the  request  be  made  with  a  right  spirit.     If  it  be  asked  in  what 
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(i  Bullet  him  ask  in  faith, 
nothing  wavering.  For  he  that 
wavereth,  is  like  a  wave  of  the 
sea,  driven  with  the  wind  and 
tossed. 


7  For  let  not  that  man  think 
that  he  shall  receive  any  thing 
of  the  Lord. 

/  Mark  xi.  C4. 


way  we  may  expect  he  will  bestow  it  on  us,  it  may  be  replied,  (1,) 
that  it  is  through  his  word — by  enabling  us  to  see  clearly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sacred  volume,  and  to  understand  the  directions  which,  he 
has  there  given  to  guide  us;  (2,)  by  the  secret  influences  of  his 
Spirit  (a)  suggesting  to  us  the  way  in  which  we  should  go,  and  (b) 
inclining  us  to  do  that  which  is  prudent  and  wise;  and,  (3,)  by  the 
events  of  his  Providence  making  plain  to  us  the  path  of  duty,  and 
removing  the  obstructions  which  may  be  in  our  path.  It  is  easy 
for  God  to  guide  his  people;  and  they  who  "watch  daily  at  the 
gates,  and  wait  at  the  posts  of  the  doors"  of  wisdom,  (Prov.  viii. 
31,)  will  not  be  in  danger  of  going  astray,  Psa.  xxv.  9. 

6.  But  let  him  ask  in  faith.  See  the  passages  referred  to  in  ver.  5. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  vii.  7,  and  on  Heb.  xi.  6.  "We  cannot  hope 
to  obtain  any  favour  from  God  if  there  is  not  faith ;  and  where,  as  in 
regard  to  the  wisdom  necessary  to  guide  us,  we  are  sure  that  it  is  in 
accordance  with  his  will  to  grant  it  to  us,  we  may  come  to  him  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  the  most  entire  assurance,  that  it  will  be 
granted.  In  this  case,  we  should  come  to  God  without  a  doubt 
that,  if  we  ask  with  a  proper  spirit,  the  very  thing  that  we  ask  -will 
be  bestowed  on  us.  We  cannot  in  all  other  cases  be  so  sure  that 
what  we  ask  will  be  for  our  good,  or  that  it  will  be  in  accordance 
with  his  wiH  to  bestow  it ;  and  hence  we  cannot  in  such  cases  come 
with  the  same  kind  of  faith.  We  can  then  only  come  with  un- 
wavering confidence  in  God,  that  he  will  do  what  is  right  and  best; 
and  that  if  he  sees  that  what  we  ask  will  be  for  our  good,  he  will  be- 
stow it  upon  us.  Here,  however,  nothing  prevents  our  coming  with 
the  assurance  that  the  very  thing  which  we  ask  will  be  conferred  on  us. 
II  Nothing  wavering .  ixrjdeu  ZiaKpivo^vos.  "Doubting  or  hesitating 
as  to  nothing,  or  in  no  respect."  See  Acts  xx.  20;  xi.  12.  In 
regard  to  the  matter  under  consideration,  there  is  to  be  no  hesitancy, 
no  doubting,  no  vacillation  of  the  mind.  We  are  to  come  to  God 
with  the  utmost  confidence  and  assurance.  H  For  he  that  wavereth,  is 
like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  etc.  The  propriety  and  beauty  of  this  com- 
parison will  be  seen  at  once.  The  wave  of  the  sea  has  no  stability. 
It  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  wind,  and  seems  to  be  driven  and  tossed 
every  way.  So  he  that  comes  to  God  with  unsettled  convictions 
and  hopes,  is  liable  to  be  driven  about  by  every  new  feeling  that 
may  spring  up  in  the  mind.  At  one  moment,  hope  and  faith  impel 
him  to  come  to  God;  then  the  mind  is  at  once  filled  with  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt,  and  the  soul  is  ag?tated  and  restless  as  the  ocean. 
Comp.  Isa.  lvii.  20.  Hope  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of  not 
obtaining  the  favour  which  is  desired  on  the  other,  keep  the  mind 
restless  and  discomposed. 

7.  For  let  not  that  man  think  that  he  shall  receive  any  thing  of  the 
Lard.  Comp.  Heb.  xi.  6.  A  man  can  hope  for  favour  from  God 
only  as  he  puts  confidence  in  him.  He  sees  the  heart ;  and  if  he  sees 
that  there  is  no  belief  in  his  existence  or  his  perfections — no  real 
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8  A  double-minded   man  is 
unstable  in  all  his  ways. 

9  Let   the   brother   of   low 


degree  l  rejoice   in  that   he  is 
exalted : 

1  Or,  glory. 


trust  in  him. — no  reliance  on  his  promises,  his  wisdom,  his  grace — it 
cannot  be  proper  that  he  should  grant  an  answer  to  our  petitions. 
That  will  account  sufficiently  for  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many- 
prayers  unanswered;  that  we  so  frequently  go  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  and  are  sent  empty  away.  A  man  that  goes  to  God  in  such 
a  state  of  mind,  should  not  expect  to  receive  any  favour. 

8.  A  double-minded  man.  The  word  here  used  (8tyuxos)  occurs 
only  here  and  in  chap.  iv.  8.  It  means,  properly,  one  who  has  two 
souls ;  then  one  who  is  wavering  or  inconstant.  It  is  applicable  to 
»i  man  who  has  no  settled  principles;  who  is  controlled  by  passion; 
who  is  influenced  by  popular  feeling ;  who  is  now  inclined  to  one 
opinion  or  course  of  conduct,  and  now  to  another.  IT  Is  unstable 
in  all  his  ways.  That  is,  not  merely  in  regard  to  prayer,  the  point 
particularly  under  discussion,  but  in  respect  to  everything.  From 
the  instability  which  the  wavering  must  evince  in  regard  to  prayer ; 
the  apostle  takes  occasion  to  make  the  general  remark  concerning 
such  a  man,  that  stability  and  firmness  could  be  expected  on  no 
subject.  The  hesitancy  which  he  manifested  on  that  one  subject 
would  extend  to  all;  and  we  might  expect  to  find  such  a  man  irre- 
solute and  undetermined  in  all  things.  This  is  always  true.  If  we 
find  a  man  who  takes  hold  of  the  promises  of  God  with  firmness ; 
who  feels  the  deepest  assurance  when  he  prays  that  God  will  hear 
prayer  ;  who  always  goes  to  him  without  hesitation  in  his  per- 
plexities and  trials,  never  wravering,  we  shall  find  one  who  is  firm  in 
his  principles,  steady  in  his  integrity,  settled  in  his  determinations, 
and  steadfast  in  his  plans  of  life — a  man  whose  character  we  shall 
feel  that  we  understand,  and  in  whom  we  can  confide.  Such  a  man 
eminently  was  Luther ;  and  the  spirit  which  is  thus  evinced  by 
taking  firmly  hold  of  the  promises  of  God  is  the  best  kind  of 
religion. 

9.  Let  the  brother  of  loto  degree.  This  verse  seems  to  introduce  a 
new  topic,  which  has  no  other  connexion  Avith  what  precedes  than 
that  the  apostle  is  discussing  the  general  subject  of  trials.  Comp. 
ver.  2.  Turning  from  the  consideration  of  trials  in  general,  he  passes 
to  the  consideration  of  a  particular  kind  of  trials,  that  which  results 
from  a  change  of  circumstances  in  life,  from  poverty  to  affluence, 
and  from  affluence  to  poverty.  The  idea  which  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  is,  that  there  is  a  great  and  important  trial 
cf  faith  in  any  reverse  of  circumstances ;  a  trial  in  being  elevated 
from  poverty  to  riches,  or  in  being  depressed  from  a  state  of  affluence 
to  want.  Wherever  change  occurs  in  the  external  circumstances  of 
Ufe,  there  a  man's  religion  is  put  to  the  test,  and  there  he  should 
feel  that  God  is  trying  the  reality  of  his  faith.  The  phrase  "  of  low 
degree"  {raininhs)  means  one  in  humble  circumstances ;  one  of 
lowly  rank  or  employment ;  one  in  a  condition  of  dependence  or 
poverty.  It  stands  here  particularly  opposed  to  one  who  is  rich;  and 
the  apostle  doubtless  had  his  eye,  in  the  use  of  this  word,  on  those 
vho  had  been  poor.  H  Rejoice.  Marg.,  glory.  Not  because,  being 
made  rich,  he  has  the  means  of  sensual  gratification  and  indulgence ; 
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10  But  the  rich,  in  that  he  is 
made  low :  because  as  the  flower 


of  the  grass*  he  shall  pass  away 

g  Isa.  xl.  6. 


not  because  he  will  now  be  regarded  as  a  rich  man,  and  will  feel  that 
he  is  above  want ;  not  even  because  he  will  have  the  means  of  doing 
good  to  others.  Neither  of  these  was  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
apostle ;  but  it  was,  that  the  poor  man  that  is  made  rich  should 
rejoice  because  his  faith  and  (he  reality  of  his  religion  are  now  tried; 
because  a  test  is  furnished  which  will  show,  in  the  new  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  whether  his  piety  is  genuine.  In  fact,  there 
is  almost  no  trial  of  religion  which  is  more  certain  and  decisive  than 
that  furnished  by  a  sudden  transition  from  poverty  to  affluence,  from 
adversity  to  prosperity,  from  sickness  to  health.  There  is  much 
religion  in  the  world  that  will  bear  the  ills  of  poverty,  sickness,  and 
persecution,  or  that  will  bear  the  temptations  arising  from  pros- 
perity, and  even  affluence,  which  will  not  bear  the  transition  from 
one  to  the  other ;  as  there  is  many  a  human  frame  that  could  become 
accustomed  to  bear  either  the  steady  heat  of  the  equator,  or  the 
intense  cold  of  the  north,  that  could  not  bear  a  rapid  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  See  this  thought  illustrated  in  the  Notes  on 
Phil.  iv.  12.  II  In  that  he  is  exalted.  A  good  man  might  rejoice  in 
such  a  transition,  because  it  would  furnish  him  the  means  of  being 
more  extensively  useful ;  most  persons  xcoidd  rejoice  because  such  a 
condition  is  that  for  which  men  commonly  aim,  and  because  it  would 
furnish  them  the  means  of  display,  of  sensual  gratification,  or  of 
ease  ;  but  neither  of  these  is  the  idea  of  the  apostle.  The  thing  in 
which  we  are  to  rejoice  in  the  transitions  of  life  is,  that  a  test  is 
furnished  of  our  piety  ;  that  a  trial  is  applied  to  it  which  enables  us 
to  determine  whether  it  is  genuine.  The  most  important  thing  con- 
ceivable for  us  is  to  know  whether  Ave  are  true  Christians,  and  we 
should  rejoice  in  everything  that  will  enable  us  to  settle  this  point. 
10.  But  the  rich,  in  that  he  is  made  low.  That  is,  because  his  pro- 
perty is  taken  away,  and  he  is  made  poor.  Such  a  transition  is  often 
the  source  of  the  deepest  sorrow ;  but  the  apostle  says  that  even  in 
that  a  Christian  may  find  occasion  for  thanksgiving.  The  reaso?is 
for  rejoicing  in  this  manner,  which  the  apostle  seems  to  have  had  in 
view,  were  these  :  (1.)  Because  it  furnished  a  test  of  the  reality  of 
religion,  by  showing  that  it  is  adapted  to  sustain  the  soul  in  this 
great  trial ;  that  it  cannot  only  bear  prosperity,  but  that  it  can  bear 
the  rapid  transition  from  that  state  to  one  of  poverty ;  and,  (2,) 
because  it  would  furnish  to  the  mind  an  impressive  and  salutary 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  all  earthly  glory  is  soon  to  fade  away.  I 
may  remark  here,  that  the  transition  from  affluence  to  poverty  is 
often  borne  by  Christians  with  the  manifestation  of  a  most  lovely 
spirit,  and  with  an  entire  freedom  from  murmuring  and  complaining. 
Indeed,  there  are  more  Christians  who  could  safely  bear  a  transition 
from  affluence  to  poverty,  from  prosperity  to  adversity,  than  there 
are  who  could  bear  a  sudden  transition  from  poverty  to  affluence. 
Some  of  the  loveliest  exhibitions  of  piety  which  I  have  ever  witnessed 
have  been  in  such  transitions ;  nor  have  I  seen  occasion  anywhere  to 
love  religion  more  than  in  the  ease,  and  grace,  and  cheerfulness,  with 
which  it  has  enabled  those  accustomed  long  to  more  elevated  walks, 
to  descend  to  the  comparatively  humble  lot  where  God  places  them. 
New  grace  is  imparted  for  this  new  form  of  trial,  and  new  traits  of 
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1 1  For  the  sun  is  no  sooner 
risen  with  a  burning  heat,  but 
it  withereth  the  grass,  and  the 
flower  thereof  falleth,  and  the 


grace  of  the  fashion  of  it  pe- 
risheth :  so  also  shall  the  rich 
man  fade  away  in  his  ways. 
12  Blessed  is  the  man  that 


Christian  character  are  developed  in  these  rapid  transitions,  as  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  exhibitions  of  the  laws  of  matter  are  brought 
out  in  the  rapid  transitions  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist. 
II  Because  as  the  flower  of  the  grass  he  shall  pass  aicay.  That  is, 
since  it  is  a  fact  that  he  will  thus  pass  away,  he  should  rejoice  that 
he  is  reminded  of  it.  He  should,  therefore,  esteem  it  a  favour  that 
this  lesson  is  brought  impressively  before  his  mind.  To  learn  this 
effectually,  though  by  the  loss  of  property,  is  of  more  value  to  him 
than  all  his  wealth  would  be  if  he  were  forgetful  of  it.  The  compa- 
rison of  worldly  splendour  with  the  fading  flower  of  the  field,  is  one 
that  is  common  in  Scripture.  It  is  probable  that  James  had  his  eye 
on  the  passage  in  Isaiah  xl.  6 — 8.  See  Notes  on  that  passage. 
Comp.  Notes  on  1  Pet.  i.  24,  25.  See  also  Psa.  ciii.  15 ;  Matt.  vi. 
28—30. 

11.  For  the  sun  is  no  soo?ier  risen  with  a  burning  heat.  Isaiah  (xl. 
7)  employs  the  wrord  wind,  referring  to  a  burning  wind  that  dries  up 
the  flowers.  It  is  probable  that  the  apostle  also  refers  not  so  muci*. 
to  the  sun  itself,  as  to  the  hot  and  fiery  wind  called  the  simoom, 
which  often  rises  with  the  sun,  and  wrhich  consumes  the  green 
herbage  of  the  fields.  So  Rosenmuller  and  Bloomfield  interpret  it. 
IT  It  withereth  the  grass.  Isa.  xl.  7.  It  withereth  the  stalk,  or  that 
which,  when  dried,  produces  hay  or  fodder — the  word  here  used 
being  commonly  employed  in  the  latter  sense.  The  meaning  is,  that 
the  effect  of  the  hot  wind  is  to  wither  the  stalk  or  spire  which  sup- 
ports the  flower,  and  when  that  is  dried  up,  the  flower  itself  falls. 
This  idea  will  give  increased  beauty  and  appropriateness  to  the  figure 
— that  man  himself  is  blasted  and  withered,  and  then  that  all  the 
external  splendour  which  encircled  him  falls  to  the  ground,  like  a 
flower  whose  support  is  gone.  %  And  the  grace  of  the  fashion  of  it 
perisheth.  Its  beauty  disappears.  II  So  shall  the  rich  man  fade  away 
tn  his  ways.  That  is,  his  splendour,  and  all  on  which  he  prided 
himself,  shall  vanish.  The  phrase  "in  his  ways,"  according  to 
Pvosenmuller,  refers  to  his  counsels,  his  plans,  his  purposes ;  and  the 
meaning  is,  that  the  rich  man,  with  all  by  which  he  is  known,  shall 
vanish.  A  man's  "  ways,"  that  is,  his  mode  of  life,  or  those  things 
by  which  he  appears  before  the  world,  may  have  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  him  which  the  flower  has  to  the  stalk  on  which  it  grows, 
and  by  which  it  is  sustained.  The  idea  of  James  seems  to  be,  that 
as  it  was  indisputable  that  the  rich  man  must  soon  disappear,  with 
ail  that  he  had  of  pomp  and  splendour  in  the  view  of  the  world,  it 
was  well  for  him  to  be  reminded  of  it  by  every  change  of  condition ; 
and  that  he  should  therefore  rejoice  in  the  providential  dispensation 
by  which  his  property  would  be  taken  away,  and  by  which  the  reality 
of  his  religion  would  be  tested.  We  should  rejoice  in  anything 
by  which  it  can  be  shown  whether  we  are  prepared  for  heaven  or 
not. 

12.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation.    The  apostle  seems 
here  to  use  the  word  temptation  in  the  most  general  sense,  as  denoting 
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endureth  temptation:  for  when 
he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the 
crown h  of  life,  which '  the  Lord 

h  •:  Tim.  iv.  8;  Rev.  ii.  10. 
•  Isa.  Ixiv.  4. 


hath  promised  to  them  that  love 
him. 

13  Let  no  man  say  when  he 
is  tempted,  1  am  tempted  of 
God :  for  God  cannot  be  tempted 


anything  that  "will  try  the  reality  of  religion,  whether  affliction,  or 
persecution,  or  a  direct  inducement  to  sin  placed  before  the  mind. 
The  word  temptation  appears  in  this  chapter  to  be  used  in  two 
senses  ;  and  the  question  may  arise,  why  the  apostle  so  employs  it. 
Comp.  vers.  2,  13.  But,  in  fact,  the  word  temptation  is  in  itself  of 
so  general  a  character  as  to  cover  the  whole  usage,  and  to  justify  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  employed.  It  denotes  anything  that  will  try 
or  test  the  reality  of  our  religion ;  and  it  may  be  applied,  therefore, 
either  to  afflictions  or  to  direct  solicitations  to  sin — the  latter  being 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  commonly  employed.  In  another 
respect,  also,  essentially  the  same  idea  enters  into  both  the  ways  in 
which  the  word  is  employed.  Affliction,  persecution,  sickness,  etc., 
may  be  regarded  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  temptations  to  sin ;  that  is, 
the  question  comes  before  us  whether  we  will  adhere  to  the  religion 
on  account  of  which  Ave  are  persecuted,  or  apostatize  from  it,  and 
escape  these  sufferings ;  whether  in  sickness  and  losses  we  will  be 
patient  and  submissive  to  that  God  who  lays  his  hand  upon  us,  or 
revolt  and  murmur.  In  each  and  every  case,  whether  by  affliction, 
or  by  direct  allurements  to  do  wrong,  the  question  comes  before  the 
mind  whether  we  have  religion  enough  to  keep  us,  or  whether  we 
will  yield  to  murmuring,  to  rebellion,  and  to  sin.  In  these  respects, 
in  a  general  sense,  all  forms  of  trial  may  be  regarded  as  temptation. 
Yet  in  the  following  verse  (13)  the  apostle  would  guard  this  from 
abuse.  So  far  as  the  form  of  trial  involved  an  allurement  or  induce- 
ment to  sin,  he  says  that  no  man  should  regard  it  as  from  God. 
That  cannot  be  his  design.  The  trial  is  what  he  aims  at,  not  the  sin. 
In  the  verse  before  us  he  says,  that  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the 
trial,  a  Christian  should  rejoice  in  it,  for  it  will  furnish  an  evidence 
that  he  is  a  child  of  God.  IT  For  when  he  is  tried.  In  any  way — if 
he  bears  the  trial.  If  He  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life.  See  Notes 
on  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  It  is  possible  that  James  had  that  passage  in  his  eye. 
Comp.  the  Intro.,  §  5.  H  Which  the  Lord  hath  promised.  The  sacred 
writers  often  speak  of  such  a  crown  as  promised,  or  as  in  reserve  for 
the  children  of  God,  2  Tim.  iv.  8  ;  1  Pet.  v.  4  ;  Rev.  ii.  10  ;  Hi.  11 ; 
iv.  4.  H  Them  that  love  him.  A  common  expression  to  denote  those 
who  are  truly  pious,  or  who  are  his  friends.  It  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive to  characterize  them,  for  the  great  mass  of  men  do  not  love 
God.     Comp.  Rom.  i.  30. 

13.  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God.  See 
the  remarks  on  the  previous  verse.  The  apostle  here  seems  to  have 
had  his  eye  on  whatever  there  was  in  trial  of  any  kind  to  induce  us 
to  commit  sin — whether  by  complaining,  by  murmuring,  by  apostasy, 
or  by  yielding  to  sin.  So  far  as  that  was  concerned,  he  said  that  no 
one  should  charge  it  on  God.  He  did  nothing  in  any  way  with  a 
view  to  induce  men  to  do  evil.  That  was  only  an  incidental  thing  in 
the  trial,  and  was  no  part  of  the  Divine  purpose  or  design.  The 
apostle  felt  evidently  -bat  there  was  great  danger,  from  the  general 
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with  '  evil,  neither  tempteth  he     any  man ; 

1  Or,  evils. 

manner  in  -which  the  word  temptation  was  used,  and  from  the  per- 
verse tendency  of  the  heart,  that  it  would  be  charged  on  God  that 
he  so  arranged  these  trials,  and  so  influenced  the  mind,  as  to  present 
inducements  to  sin.  Against  this,  it  was  proper  that  an  inspired 
apostle  should  bear  his  solemn  testimony ;  so  to  guard  the  whole 
subject  as  to  show  that  whatever  there  was  in  any  form  of  trial  that 
could  be  regarded  as  an  inducement  or  allurement  to  sin,  is  not  the 
thing  which  he  contemplated  in  the  arrangement,  and  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  him.  It  has  its  origin  in  other  causes  ;  and  if  there  was 
nothing  in  the  corrupt  human  mind  itself  leading  to  sin,  there  would 
be  nothing  in  the  Divine  arrangement  that  would  produce  it. 
K  For  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil.  Marg.,  evils.  The  sense  is 
the  same.  The  object  seems  to  be  to  shoAv  that,  in  regard  to  the 
whole  matter  of  temptation,  it  does  not  pertain  to  God.  Nothing 
can  be  presented  to  his  mind  as  an  inducement  to  do  wrong,  and  as 
little  can  he  present  anything  to  the  mind  of  man  to  induce  him  to 
sin.  Temptation  is  a  subject  which  does  not  pertain  to  him.  He 
stands  aloof  from  it  altogether.  In  regard  to  the  particular  statement 
here,  that  "  God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,"  or  to  do  evil,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  truth,  and  it  furnishes  the  highest  security  for 
the  welfare  of  the  universe.  There  is  nothing  in  him  that  has  a 
tendency  to  wrong ;  there  can  be  nothing  presented  from  without  to 
induce  him  to  do  wrong.  (1.)  There  is  no  evil  passion  to  be  grati- 
fied, as  there  is  in  men.  (2.)  There  is  no  want  oipoxcer,  so  that  an 
allurement  could  be  presented  to  seek  what  he  has  not.  (3.)  There 
is  no  want  of  wealth,  for  he  has  infinite  resources,  and  all  that  there 
is  or  can  be  is  his,  Psa.  1.  10,  11.  (4.)  There  is  no  want  of  happi- 
ness, that  he  should  seek  happiness  in  sources  which  are  not  now  in 
his  possession.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  presented  to  the  Divine 
Mind  as  an  inducement  to  do  evil.  H  Neither  tempteth  he  any  man. 
That  is,  he  places  nothing  before  any  human  being  with  a  view  to 
induce  him  to  do  wrong.  This  is  one  of  the  most  positive  and  un- 
ambiguous of  all  the  declarations  in  the  Bible,  and  one  of  the  most 
important.  It  may  be  added,  that  it  is  one  which  stands  in  opposi- 
tion to  as  many  feelings  of  the  human  heart  as  perhaps  any  other 
one.  We  are  perpetually  thinking — the  heart  suggests  it  constantly 
— that  God  does  place  before  us  inducements  to  evil,  with  a  view  to 
lead  us  to  sin.  This  is  done  in  many  ways,  (a)  Men  take  such 
views  of  his  decrees  as  if  the  doctrine  implied  that  he  meant  that  we 
should  sin,  and  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  we  should 
sin.  (b)  It  is  felt  that  all  things  are  under  his  control,  and  that  he 
has  made  his  arrangements  with  a  design  that  men  should  do  as  they 
actually  do.  (c)  It  is  said  that  he  has  created  us  with  just  such 
dispositions  as  we  actually  have,  and  knowing  that  we  would  sin. 
(d)  It  is  said  that,  by  the  arrangements  of  his  Providence,  he 
actually  places  inducements  before  us  to  sin,  knowing  that  the  effect 
will  be  that  we  will  fall  into  sin,  when  he  might  easily  have  prevented 
it.  (e)  It  is  said  that  he  suffers  some  to  tempt  others,  A\hen  he 
might  easily  prevent  it  if  he  chose,  and  that  this  is  the  same  as 
tempting  them  himself.  Now,  in  regard  to  these  things,  there  may 
be  much  which  we  cannot  explain,  and  much  which  often  troubles 
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14  But  every  man  is  tempted,  I  15  Then  when  lust  hath' con- 
when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  ceivcd,  it  bringeth  forth  sin :  and 
own  *  lust,  and  enticed.  *  iiosea  xiii.  9.        /  Job  w.  35. 

the  heart  even  of  the  good ;  yet  the  passage  before  lis  is  explicit  on 
one  point,  and  all  these  things  7nust  be  held  in  consistency  Avith  that 
— that  God  does  not  place  inducements  before  us  with  a  view  that 
we  should  sin,  or  in  order  to  lead  us  into  sin.  None  of  his  decrees, 
or  his  arrangements,  or  his  desires,  are  based  on  that,  but  all  have 
some  other  purpose  and  end.  The  real  force  of  temptation  is  to  be 
traced  to  some  other  source — to  ourselves,  and  not  to  God.  See  the 
next  verse. 

14.  But  every  ?na?i  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  axcay  of"his  oxen  lust. 
That  is,  the  fountain  or  source  of  all  temptation  is  in  man  himself. 
It  is  true  that  external  inducements  to  sin  may  be  placed  before  him, 
but  they  wfould  have  no  force  if  there  was  not  something  in  himself 
to  which  they  corresponded,  and  over  which  they  might  have  power. 
There  must  be  some  "lust;"  some  desire  ;  some  inclination;  some- 
thing which  is  unsatisfied  now,  which  is  made  the  foundation  of  the 
temptation,  and  which  gives  it  all  its  power.  If  there  were  no  capa- 
city for  receiving  food,  or  desire  for  it,  objects  placed  before  us 
appealing  to  the  appetite  could  never  be  made  a  source  of  tempta- 
tion ;  if  there  were  nothing  in  the  soul  which  could  be  regarded  as 
the  love  of  acquisition  or  possession,  gold  wrould  furnish  no  tempta- 
tion ;  if  there  were  no  sensual  propensities,  we  should  be  in  that 
quarter  above  the  power  of  temptation.  In  each  case,  and  in  every 
form,  the  power  of  the  temptation  is  laid  in  some  propensity  of  our 
nature,  some  desire  of  that  which  we  do  not  now  possess.  The  word 
rendered  "  I  test"  in  this  place,  (iiridvfiias,)  is  not  employed  here  in 
the  narrow  sense  in  which  it  is  now  commonly  used,  as  denoting 
libidinousness.  It  means  desire  in  general ;  an  earnest  wish  for 
anything.  Notes,  Eph.  iv.  22.  It  seems  here  to  be  used  with  re- 
ference to  the  original  propensities  of  our  nature — the  desires  im- 
planted in  us,  which  are  a  stimulus  to  employment — as  the  desire  of 
knowledge,  of  food,  of  power,  of  sensual  gratifications  ;  and  the  idea 
is,  that  a  man  may  be  draion  along  by  these  beyond  the  prescribed 
limits  of  indulgence,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  that  are  forbidden. 
He  does  not  stop  at  the  point  at  which  the  law  requires  him  to  stop, 
and  is  therefore  guilty  of  transgression.  This  is  the  source  of  all  sin. 
The  original  propensity  may  not  be  wrong,  but  may  be  perfectly 
harmless — as  in  the  case  of  the  desire  of  food,  etc.  Nay,  it  may 
furnish  a  most  desirable  stimulus  to  action ;  for  how  could  the 
human  powers  be  called  forth,  if  it  were  not  for  this  ?  The  error, 
the  fault,  the  sin,  is  not  restraining  the  indulgence  where  Ave  are 
commanded  to  do  it,  either  in  regard  to  the  objects  sought,  or  in  regard 
to  the  degree  of  indulgence.  IT  And  enticed.  Entrapped,  caught 
that  is,  he  is  seized  by  this  power,  and  held  fast ;  or  lie  is  led  along 
and  beguiled,  until  he  falls  into  sin,  as  in  a  snare  that  springs  sud- 
denly upon  him. 

15.  Then  when  Inst  hath  conceived.  Comp.  Job  xv.  35.  The  allu- 
sion here  is  obvious.  The  meaning  is,  when  the  desire  which  Ave 
haAre  naturally  is  quickened,  or  made  to  act,  the  result  is  that  sin  is 
produced.  As  our  desires  of  good  lie  in  the  mind  by  nature,  as  our 
propensities  exist  as  they  Avere  created,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
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sin,  or  treated  as  such;  but  when  they  are  indulged,  when- plans  of 
gratification  are  formed,  when  they  are  developed  in  actual  life,  the 
effect  is  sin.  In  the  mere  desire  of  good,  of  happiness,  of  food,  of 
raiment,  there  is  no  sin;  it  becomes  sin  when  indulged  in  an  impro- 
per manner,  and  -when  it  leads  us  to  seek  that  which  is  forbidden — 
to  invade  the  rights  of  others,  or  in  any  way  to  violate  the  laws  of 
God.  The  Rabbins  have  a  metaphor  which  strongly  expresses  the 
general  sense  of  this  passage :  "Evil  concupiscence  is  at  the  begin- 
ning like  the  thread  of  a  spider's  web ;  afterwards  it  is  like  a  cart 
rope." — Sanhedrin,  fol.  99.  If  It  bringeth  forth  sin.  The  result  is 
sin — open,  actual  sin.  When  that  which  is  conceived  in  the  heart 
is  matured,  it  is  seen  to  be  sin.  The  design  of  all  this  is  to  show  that 
sin  is  not  to  be  traced  to  God,  but  to  man  himself;  and  in  order  to 
this,  the  apostle  says  that  there  is  enough  in  the  heart  of  man  to  ac- 
count for  all  actual  sin,  without  supposing  that  it  is  caused  by  God. 
The  solution  which  he  gives  is,  that  there  are  certain  propensities  in 
man  which,  when  they  are  suffered  to  act  themselves  out,  will 
account  for  all  the  sin  in  the  world.  In  regard  to  those  native  pro- 
pensities themselves,  he  does  not  say  whether  he  regards  them  as 
sinful  and  blameworthy  or  not ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  he  did 
not  design  to  enter  into  a  formal  examination,  or  to  make  a  formal 
statement,  of  the  nature  of  these  propensities  themselves.  He  looked 
at  man  as  he  is — as  a  creature  of  God — as  endowed  with  certain 
animal  propensities — as  seen,  in  fact,  to  have  strong  passions  by 
nature ;  and  he  showed  that  there  was  enough  in  him  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  sin,  without  bringing  in  the  agency  of  God,  or 
charging  it  on  him.  In  reference  to  those  propensities,  it  may  be 
observed  that  there  are  two  kinds,  either  of  which  may  account  for 
the  existence  of  sin,  but  which  are  frequently  both  combined. 
There  are,  first,  our  natural  propensities ;  those  which  we  have  as 
men,  as  endowed  with  an  animal  nature,  as  having  constitutional 
desires  to  be  gratified,  and  wants  to  be  supplied.  Such  Adam  had 
in  innocence;  such  the  Saviour  had;  and  such  are  to  be  regarded 
as  in  no  respect  in  themselves  sinful  and  wrong.  Yet  they  may,  in 
our  case,  as  they  did  in  Adam,  lead  us  to  sin,  because,  under  their 
fetrong  influence,  we  may  be  led  to  desire  that  which  is  forbidden,  or 
which  belongs  to  another.  But  tnere  are,  secondly,  the  propensities 
and  inclinations  which  we  have  as  the  result  of  the  fall,  and  which 
are  evil  in  their  nature  and  tendency ;  which  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  especially  when  combined  with  the  former,  lead  to  open  trans- 
gression. It  is  not  always  easy  to  separate  these,  and  in  fact  they 
are  often  combined  in  producing  the  actual  guilt  of  the  world.  It 
often  requires  a  close  analysis  of  a  man's  own  mind  to  detect  these 
different  ingredients  in  his  conduct,  and  the  one  often  gets  the  credit 
of  the  other.  The  apostle  James  seems  to  have  looked  at  it  as  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  with  a  common  sense  view,  by  saying  that 
there  were  desires  (e-7ri0y/xios)  in  a  man's  own  mind  which  would 
account  for  all  the  actual  sin  in  the  world,  without  charging  it  on 
God.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt.  IT  And  sin, 
'chen  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death.  The  result  of  sin,  when  it 
is  fully  carried  out,  is  death — death  in  all  forms.     The  idea  is,  that 
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16  Do  not  err,  my  beloved 
brethren. 

17  Every  »  good  gift   and 
every  perfect  gift  is  from  above, 
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ther of  lights,  -with  whom  °  is 
no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning. 
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death,  in  whatever  form  it  exists,  is  to  be  traced  to  sin,  and  that  sin 
will  naturally  and  regularly  produce  it.  There  is  a  strong  similarity 
between  this  declaration  and  that  of  the  apostle  Paul,  (Rom.  vi.  21 
— 23 ;)  and  it  is  probable  that  James  had  this  passage  in  his  eye. 
See  the  sentiment  illustrated  in  the  Notes  on  that  passage,  and  on 
Rom.  v.  12.  Any  one  who  indulges  in  a  sinful  thought  or  corrupt 
desire,  should  reflect  that  it  may  end  in  death — death  temporal  and 
eternal.  Its  natural  tendency  will  be  to  produce  such  a  death.  This 
reflection  should  induce  us  to  check  an  evil  thought  or  desire  at  the 
beginning.  Not  for  one  moment  should  we  indulge  in  it,  for  soon 
it  may  secure  the  mastery,  and  be  beyond  our  control ;  and  the  end 
may  be  seen  in  the  grave,  and  the  awful  world  of  woe. 

16.  Do  not  err,  my  beloved  brethren.  This  is  said  as  if  there  were 
great  danger  of  error  in  the  point  under  consideration.  The  point  on 
which  he  would  guard  them,  seems  to  have  been  in  respect  to  the 
opinion  that  God  was  the  author  of  sin,  and  that  the  evils  in  the 
world  are  to  be  traced  to  him.  There  was  great  danger  that  they 
would  embrace  that  opinion,  for  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  a 
danger  into  which  men  are  always  prone  to  fall.  Some  of  the 
sources  of  this  danger  have  been  already  alluded  to.  Notes  on  ver.  13. 
To  meet  the  danger,  he  says  that,  so  far  is  it  from  being  true  that 
God  is  the  source  of  evil,  he  is  in  fact  the  author  of  all  that  is  good  : 
every  good  gift,  and  every  perfect  gift,  (ver.  17,)  is  from  him,  ver.  18. 

17.  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift.  The  difference  between 
good  and  perfect  here,  it  is  not  easy  to  mark  accurately.  It  maybe 
that  the  former  means  that  which  is  benevolent  in  its  character  and 
tendency;  the  latter  that  which  is  entire,  where  there  is  nothing  even 
apparently  wanting  to  complete  it ;  where  it  can  be  regarded  as  good 
as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts.  The  general  sense  is,  that  God  is 
the  author  of  all  good.  Everything  that  is  good  on  the  earth  we  are 
to  trace  to  him;  evil  has  another  origin.  Compare  Matt.  xiii.  28. 
IT  Is  from  above.  From  God,  who  is  often  represented  as  dwelling 
above — in  heaven.  H  And  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights. 
From  God,  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  light.  Light,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  the  emblem  of  knowledge,  purity,  happiness ;  and  God  is 
often  represented  as  light.  Comp.  1  John  i.  5 ;  Notes,  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 
There  is,  doubtless,  an  allusion  here  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  among 
which  the  sun  is  the  most  brilliant.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  the  great 
original  fountain  of  light,  diffusing  its  radiance  over  all  worlds.  No 
jloud,  no  darkness  seems  to  come  from  the  sun,  but  it  pours  its  rich 
effulgence  on  the  farthest  part  of  the  universe.  So  it  is  with  God. 
There  is  no  darkness  in  him,  (1  John  i.  5 ;)  and  all  the  moral  light 
and  purity  which  there  is  in  the  universe  is  to  be  traced  to  him. 
The  word  Father  here  is  used  in  a  sense  which  is  common  in 
Hebrew,  (comp.  Notes,  Matt.  i.  1,)  as  denoting  that  which  is  the 
source  of  anything,  or  that  from  which  anything  proceeds.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Isa.  ix.  6.   II  With  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
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of  turning.  The  design  here  is  clearly  to  contrast  God  with  the  sun 
in  a  certain  respect.  As  the  source  of  light,  there  is  a  strong  resem- 
blance. But  in  the  sun  there  are  certain  changes.  It  does  not 
shine  on  all  parts  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time,  nor  in  the  same 
manner  all  the  year.  It  rises  and  sets ;  it  crosses  the  line,  and  seems 
to  go  far  to  the  south,  and  sends  its  rays  obliquely  on  the  earth ; 
then  it  ascends  to  the  north,  recrosses  the  line,  and  sends  its  rays 
obliquely  on  southern  regions.  By  its  revolutions  it  produces  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  and  makes  a  constant  variety  on  the  earth 
in  the  productions  of  different  climes.  In  this  respect  God  is  not 
indeed  like  the  sun.  With  him  there  is  no  variableness,  not  even 
the  appearance  of  turning.  He  is  always  the  same,  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  in  all  ages  ;  there  is  no  change  in  his  character,  his 
mode  of  being,  his  purposes  and  plans.  What  he  was  millions  of 
ages  before  the  worlds  were  made,  he  is  now ;  what  he  is  now,  he 
will  be  countless  millions  of  ages  hence.  We  may  be  sure  that 
whatever  changes  there  may  be  in  human  affairs ;  whatever  reverses 
we  may  undergo ;  whatever  oceans  we  may  cross,  or  whatever 
mountains  we  may  climb,  or  in  whatever  worlds  we  may  hereafter 
take  up  our  abode,  God  is  the  same.  The  word  which  is  here  ren- 
dered variableness  (trapaWayr])  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  means  change,  alteration,  vicissitude,  and  would 
properly  be  applied  to  the  changes  observed  in  astronomy.  See  the 
examples  quoted  in  Wetstein.  The  phrase  rendered  shadow  of 
turning  would  properly  refer  to  the  different  shade  or  shadoio  cast  by 
the  sun  from  an  object,  in  its  various  revolutions,  in  rising  and 
setting,  and  in  its  changes  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  God, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  as  if  the  sun  stood  in  the  meridian  at  noon-day, 
and  never  cast  any  shadow. 

18.  Of  his  own  icill.  Gr.,  willing,  &ov\r)0e\s.  The  idea  is,  that 
the  fact  that  we  are  "begotten"  to  be  his  children  is  to  be  traced 
solely  to  his  will.  He  purposed  it,  and  it  was  done.  The  antecedent 
in  the  case  on  which  all  depended  was  the  sovereign  will  of  God. 
See  this  sentiment  explained  in  the  Notes  on  John  i.  13.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Eph.  i.  5.  When  it  is  said,  however,  that  he  has  done 
this  by  his  mere  will,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  done,  or  that  the  exercise  of  his  will  was  arbitrary, 
but  only  that  his  will  determined  the  matter,  and  that  is  the  cause 
of  our  conversion.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  there  are  not  in  all 
cases  good  reasons  why  God  wills  as  he  does,  though  those  reasons 
are  not  often  stated  to  us,  and  perhaps  we  could  not  comprehend 
them  if  they  were.  The  object  of  the  statement  here  seems  to  be  to 
direct  the  mind  up  to  God  as  the  source  of  good  and  not  evil ;  and 
among  the  most  eminent  illustrations  of  his  goodness  is  this,  that  by 
his  mere  will,  without  any  external  power  to  control  him,  and  where 
there  could  be  nothing  but  benevolence,  he  has  adopted  us  into  his 
family,  and  given  us  a  most  exalted  condition,  as  renovated  beings, 
among  his  creatures.  IT  Begat  he  m.  The  Greek  word  here  is  the 
same  which  in  ver.  15  is  rendered  "bringeth  forth" — "sin  bringeth 
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19    Wherefore,   my   beloved 
brethren,  let  every  man  be  swift 


to  hear,  slow  r  to  speak,  slow  '  la 
wrath  : 


r  Eccles.  v.  2. 


t  Prov.  xvi.  .'J<2. 


forth  death."  The  word  is  perhaps  designedly  used  here  in  contrast 
with  that,  and  the  object  is  to  refer  to  a  different  kind  of  production, 
or  bringing  forth,  under  the  agency  of  sin,  and  the  agency  of  God. 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  we  owe  the  beginning  of  our  spiritual  life 
to  God.  H  With  the  word  of  truth.  By  the  instrumentality  of  truth. 
It  was  not  a  mere  creative  act,  but  it  was  by  truth  as  the  seed  or 
germ.  There  is  no  effect  produced  in  our  minds  in  regeneration 
which  the  truth  is  not  fitted  to  produce,  and  the  agency  of  God  in 
the  case  is  to  secure  its  fair  and  full  influence  on  the  soul.  IT  That 
we  should  be  a  hind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures.  Comp.  Eph.  i.  12. 
For  the  meaning  of  the  word  rendered  first-fruits,  see  Note  on  Rom. 
viii.  23.  Comp.  Horn.  xi.  6  ;  xvi.  5  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23  ;  xvi.  15  ; 
Rev.  xiv.  4.  It  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  denotes,  properly,  that  which  is  first  taken  from  anything ;  the 
portion  which  was  usually  offered  to  God.  The  phrase  here  does 
not  primarily  denote  eminence  in  honour  or  degree,  but  refers  rather 
to  time — the  first  in  time ;  and  in  a  secondary  sense  it  is  then  used 
to  denote  the  honour  attached  to  that  circumstance.  The  meaning 
here  is,  either  (1)  that,  under  the  gospel,  those  who  were  addressed 
by  the  apostles  had  the  honour  of  being  first  called  into  his  kingdom 
as  a  part  of  that  glorious  harvest  which  it  was  designed  to  gather  in 
this  world,  and  that  the  goodness  of  God  was  manifested  in  thus 
furnishing  the  first-fruits  of  a  most  glorious  harvest ;  or  (2)  the 
reference  may  be  to  the  rank  and  dignity  which  all  who  are  born 
again  would  have  among  the  creatures  of  God  in  virtue  of  the  new 
birth. 

19.  Wherefore,  my  beloved  brethren.  The  connexion  is  this:  "Since 
God  is  the  only  source  of  good ;  since  he  tempts  no  man;  and  since 
by  his  mere  sovereign  goodness,  without  any  claim  on  our  part,  we 
have  had  the  high  honour  conferred  on  us  of  being  made  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  creatures,  wre  ought  to  be  ready  to  hear  his  voice,  to 
subdue  all  our  evil  passions,  and  to  bring  our  souls  to  entire  prac- 
tical obedience."  The  necessity  of  obedience,  or  the  doctrine  that 
the  gospel  is  not  only  to  be  learned  but  practised,  is  pursued  at 
length  in  this  and  the  following  chapter.  The  particular  statement 
here  (vers.  19 — 21)  is,  that  religion  requires  us  to  be  meek  and 
docile;  to  lay  aside  all  irritability  against  the  truth,  and  all  pride 
of  opinion,  and  all  corruption  of  heart,  and  to  receive  meekly  the 
engrafted  word.  See  the  analysis  of  the  chapter.  H  Let  every  man 
be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak.  That  is,  primarily,  to  hear  God ;  to 
listen  to  the  instructions  of  that  truth  by  which  we  have  been  be- 
gotten, and  brought  into  so  near  relation  to  him.  At  the  same 
time,  though  this  is  the  primary  sense  of  the  phrase  here,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  inculcating  the  general  doctrine  that  Ave  are  to  be  more 
ready  to  hear  than  to  speak;  or  that  we  are  to  be  disposed  to  learn 
always,  and  from  any  source.  Our  appropriate  condition  is  rather 
that  of  learners  than  instructors ;  and  the  attitude  of  mind  which  wre 
should  cultivate  is  that  of  a  readiness  to  receive  information  from 
any  quarter.  The  ancients  have  some  sayings  on  this  subject  which 
are  well  worthy  of  our  attention.     l*  Men  have  t\yo  ears,  and  but 
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20  For  the  wrath  of  man 
worketh  not  the  righteousness 
of  God. 


21  Wherefore   lay  apart '  all 
filthiness     and     superfluity    of 
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one  tongue,  that  they  should  hear  more  than  they  speak."  "The 
ears  are  always  open,  ever  ready  to  receive  instruction ;  but  the 
tongue  is  surrounded  with  a  double  row  of  teeth,  to  hedge  it  in, 
and  to  keep  it  within  proper  bounds."  See  Benson.  So  Valerius 
Maximus,  vii.  2:  "How  noble  was  the  response  of  Xenocrates  ! 
When  he  met  the  reproaches  of  others  with  a  profound  silence, 
some  one  asked  him  why  he  alone  was  silent  ?  Because,  says  he,  I 
have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  regret  that  I  have  spoken,  never 
that  I  was  silent."  See  Wetstein.  So  the  son  of  Sirach,  "  Be  swift 
to  hear,  and  with  deep  consideration  (eV  jxaKpoQvjjiict)  give  answer," 
chap.  v.  11.  So  the  Rabbins  have  some  similar  sentiments.  "  Talk 
little,  and  work  much,"  Pirkey  Aboth.  c.  i.  15.  "  The  righteous 
speak  little,  and  do  much ;  the  wicked  speak  much,  and  do  nothing," 
Bava  Metsia,  fol.  87.  A  sentiment  similar  to  that  before  us  is  found 
in  Eccles.  v.  2,  "  Be  not  rash,  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine 
heart  be  hasty  to  utter  anything  before  God."  So  Prov.  x.  19,  "  In 
the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin;"  ch.  xiii.  3,  "  He  that 
keepeth  his  mouth  keepeth  his  life;"  ch.  xv.  2,  "The  tongue  of  the 
wise  useth  knowledge  aright,  but  the  mouth  of  fools  poureth  out 
foolishness."  IF  Sloio  to  wrath.  That  is,  we  are  to  govern  and 
restrain  our  temper ;  we  are  not  to  give  indulgence  to  excited  and 
angry  passions.  Comp.  Prov.  xvi.  32,  "  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is 
greater  than  the  mighty ;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city."  See  also  on  this  subject,  Job  v.  2;  Prov.  xxxvii.  8; 
xi.  17;  xiii.  10;  xiv.  16;  xv.  18;  xix.  19;  xxii.  24;  xxv.  28;  Eccles. 
vii.  9;  Rom.  xii.  17;  1  Thess.  v.  14;  1  Pet.  iii.  8.  The  particular 
point  here  is,  however,  not  that  we  should  be  slow  to  wrath  as  a 
general  habit  of  mind,  which  is  indeed  most  true,  but  in  reference 
particularly  to  the  reception  of  the  truth.  We  should  lay  aside  all 
anger  and  wrath,  and  should  come  to  the  investigation  of  truth  with 
a  calm  mind,  and  an  imperturbed  spirit.  A  state  of  wrath  or  anger 
is  always  unfavourable  to  the  investigation  of  truth.  Such  an  in- 
vestigation demands  a  calm  spirit,  and  he  whose  mind  is  excited 
and  enraged  is  not  in  a  condition  to  see  the  value  of  truth,  or  to 
weigh  the  evidence  for  it. 

20.  For  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God, 
Does  not  produce  in  the  life  that  righteousness  which  God  requires. 
j.ts  tendency  is  not  to  incline  us  to  keep  the  law,  but  to  break  it ; 
not  to  induce  us  to  embrace  the  truth,  but  the  opposite.  The 
meaning  of  this  passage  is  not  that  our  wrath  will  make  God  either 
more  or  less  righteous ;  but  that  its  tendency  is  not  to  produce  that 
upright  course  of  life,  and  love  of  truth,  which  God  requires.  A 
man  is  never  sure  of  doing  right  under  the  influence  of  excited 
feelings ;  he  may  do  that  which  is  in  the  highest  sense  wrong,  and 
which  he  will  regret  all  his  life.  The  particular  meaning  of  this 
passage  is,  that  wrath  in  the  mind  of  man  will  not  have  any  ten- 
dency to  make  him  righteous.  It  is  only  that  candid  state  of  mind 
which  will  lead  him  to  embrace  the  truth  which  can  be  hoped  to 
have  such  an  effect. 

21.  Wherefore.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  God  has  begotten  us  for 
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naughtiness,  ami   receive   with 
meekness  the  engrafted  word, 


which    is    able    to    save    your 
souls. 


his  own  service ;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  excited  feeling  tends  only 
to  wrong,  let  us  lay  aside  all  that  is  evil,  and  submit  ourselves 
wholly  to  the  influence  of  truth.  H  Lay  apart  all  filthiness.  The 
word  here  rendered  filthiness,  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  means  properly  filth;  and  then  is  applied  to  evil 
conduct  considered  as  disgusting  or  offensive.  Sin  may  be  con- 
templated as  a  wrong  thing;  as  a  violation  of  law;  as  evil  in  its 
nature  and  tendency,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided;  or  it  may  be  con- 
templated as  disgusting,  offensive,  loathsome.  To  a  pure  mind,  this 
is  one  of  its  most  odious  characteristics  ;  for,  to  such  a  mind,  sin  in 
any  form  is  more  loathsome  than  the  most  offensive  object  can  be  to 
any  of  the  senses.  U  And  superfluity  of  naughtiness.  Literally, 
"  abounding  of  evil."  It  is  rendered  by  Doddridge,  "overflowing 
of  malignity;"  byTindal,  "superfluity  of  maliciousness;"  by  Benson, 
"superfluity  of  malice;"  by  Bloomfield,  "  petulance."  The  phrase 
u  superfluity  of  naughtiness,"  or  of  evil,  does  not  exactly  express 
the  sense,  as  if  we  were  only  to  lay  aside  that  which  abounded,  or 
which  is  superfluous,  though  we  might  retain  that  which  does  not 
come  under  this  description;  but  the  object  of  the  apostle  is  to 
express  his  deep  abhorrence  of  the  thing  referred  to  by  strong  and 
emphatic  language.  He  had  just  spoken  of  sin  in  one  aspect,  as 
filthy,  loathsome,  detestable;  here  he  designs  to  express  his  abhor- 
rence of  it  by  a  still  more  emphatic  description,  and  he  speaks  of 
it  not  merely  as  an  evil,  but  as  an  evil  abounding,  overfloicing  ;  an 
evil  in  the  highest  degree.  The  thing  referred  to  had  the  essence  of 
evil  in  it,  (/co/fta;)  but  it  was  not  merely  evil,  it  was  evil  that  was 
aggravated,  that  was  overflowing,  that  was  eminent  in  degree, 
(■rrepi<T(reia. )  The  particular  reference  in  these  passages  is  to  the 
reception  of  the  truth;  and  the  doctrine  taught  is,  that  a  corrupt 
rnind,  a  mind  full  of  sensuality  and  wickedness,  is  not  favourable  to 
the  reception  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  fitted  to  see  its  beauty,  to 
appreciate  its  value,  to  understand  its  just  claims,  or  to  welcome  it 
to  the  soul.  Purity  of  heart  is  the  best  preparation  always  for 
seeing  the  force  of  truth.  IT  And  receive  with  meekness.  That  is, 
open  the  mind  and  heart  to  instruction,  and  to  the  fair  influence  of 
truth.  Meekness,  gentleness,  docility,  are  everywhere  required  in 
receiving  the  instructions  of  religion,  as  they  are  in  obtaining  know- 
ledge of  any  kind.  See  Notes  on  Matt,  xviii.  2,  3.  IT  The  engrafted 
xoord.  The  gospel  is  here  represented  under  the  image  of  that  which 
is  implanted  or  engrafted  from  another  source;  by  a  figure  that 
would  be  readily  understood,  for  the  art  of  engrafting  is  everywhere 
known.  Sometimes  the  gospel  is  represented  under  the  image  of 
seed  sown,  (comp.  Mark  vi.  14,  seq. ;)  but  here  it  is  under  the 
figure  of  a  shoot  implanted  or  engrafted,  that  produces  fruit  of  its 
own,  whatever  may  be  the  original  character  of  the  tree  into  which 
it  is  engrafted.  Comp.  Notes  on  Rom.  xi.  17.  The  meaning  here 
is,  that  we  should  allow  the  principles  of  the  gospel  to  be  thus 
engrafted  on  our  nature ;  that  however  crabbed  or  perverse  our 
nature  may  be,  or  however  bitter  and  vile  the  fruits  which  it  might 
bring  forth  of  its  own  accord,  it  might,  through  the  engrafted  word, 
produce  the  fruits  of  righteousness.     %  Which  is  able  to  save  your 
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22  But  be  ye  doers  ■  of  the 
word,  and  not  hearers  only,  de- 
ceiving your  own  selves. 

23  For  if  any  be  a  hearer  of 
the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he  is 

u  Matt.  vii.  21. 


like  unto  a  man  beholding  his 
natural  face  in  a  glass  : 

24  For  he  beholdeth  himself, 
and  goeth  his  way,  and  straight- 
way forgetteth  what  manner  of 
man  he  was. 


souls.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  weak  and  powerless  thing,  merely 
designed  to  show  its  own  feebleness,  and  to  give  occasion  for  God 
to  work  a  miracle;  but  it  has  power,  and  is  adapted  to  save.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Rom.  i.  16;  1  Cor.  i.  18;  2  Tim.  iii.  15. 

22.  But  be  ye  doers  of  the  %cord,  and  not  hearers  only.  Obey  the 
gospel,  and  do  not  merely  listen  to  it.  Comp.  Matt.  vii.  21.  II  De- 
ceiving your  own  selves.  It  is  implied  here,  that  by  merely  hearing 
the  word  but  not  doing  it,  they  would  deceive  their  own  souls. 
The  nature  of  this  deception  was  this,  that  they  would  imagine  that 
that  was  all  which  was  required,  whereas  the  main  thing  was  that 
they  should  be  obedient.  If  a  man  supposes  that  by  a  mere  punctual 
attendance  on  preaching,  or  a  respectful  attention  to  it,  he  has  done 
all  that  is  required  of  him,  he  is  labouring  under  a  most  gross  self- 
deception.  And  yet  there  are  multitudes  who  seem  to  imagine 
that  they  have  done  all  that  is  demanded  of  them  when  they  have 
heard  attentively  the  word  preached.  Of  its  influence  on  their 
lives,  and  its  claims  to  obedience,  they  are  utterly  regardless. 

23.  24.  For  if  any  be,  etc.  The  ground  of  the  comparison  in  these 
verses  is  obvious.  The  apostle  refers  to  what  all  persons  experience, 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  retain  a  distinct  impression  of  ourselves 
after  we  have  looked  in  a  mirror.  While  actually  looking  in  the 
mirror,  we  see  all  our  features,  and  can  trace  them  distinctly;  when 
we  turn  away,  the  image  and  the  impression  both  vanish.  When 
looking  in  the  mirror,  we  can  see  all  the  defects  and  blemishes  of 
our  person ;  if  there  is  a  scar,  a  deformity,  a  feature  of  ugliness,  it  is 
distinctly  before  the  mind;  but  when  we  turn  away,  that  is  "  out  of 
sight,  and  out  of  mind."  When  unseen  it  gives  no  uneasiness,  and, 
even  if  capable  of  correction,  we  take  no  pains  to  remove  it.  So 
when  we  hear  the  word  of  God.  It  is  like  a  mirror  held  up  before 
us.  In  the  perfect  precepts  of  the  law,  and  the  perfect  require- 
ments of  the  gospel,  we  see  our  own  short-comings  and  defects,  and 
perhaps  think  that  we  will  correct  them.  But  we  turn  away  im- 
mediately, and  forget  it  all.  If,  however,  we  were  "doers  of  the 
word,"  we  should  endeavour  to  remove  all  those  defects  and  blemishes 
in  our  moral  character,  and  to  bring  our  whole  souls  into  conformity 
with  what  the  law  and  the  gospel  require.  The  phrase  "natural 
face,"  (Gr.,  face  of  birth,)  means,  the  face  or  appearance  which  we 
have  in  virtue  of  our  natural  birth.  The  word  glass  here  means 
mirror.  Glass  was  not  commonly  used  for  mirrors  among  the 
ancients,  but  they  were  made  of  polished  plates  of  metal.  See 
Notes  on  Isa.  iii.  24,  and  Job  xxxvii.  18. 

24.  For  he  beholdeth  himself.  While  he  looks  in  the  mirror  he  sees 
his  true  appearance.  .  If  And  goeth  his  way,  and  straightway  forgetteth. 
As  soon  as  he  goes  away,  he  forgets  it.  The  apostle  does  not  refer 
to  any  intention  on  his  part,  but  to  what  is  known  to  occur  as  a 
matter  of  fact.      TT  What  manner  of  man  he  teas.    How  he  looked  ; 
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25  But  whoso  looketh  ■  into 
the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  *  and 
eontinueth  therein,  he  being  not 
a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of 
the  work,  this  man  *  shall  be 
blessed  in  his  :  deed. 

v  C  Cor.  iii.  18.        to  Psa.  cxix.  45. 


26  If  any  man  among  you 
seem  to  be  religious,  and  bri- 
dleth  not  his  tongue,  y  but  de- 
ceiveth  his  own  heart,  this  man's 
religion  is  vain. 

x  Luke  vi.  47,  etc.        1  Or,  doing. 
y  Psa.  xxxiv.  13. 


and  especially  if  there  was  anything  in  his  appearance  that  required 
correction. 

25.  But  u-hoso  looketh.  irapaKvtyas .  This  word  means,  to  stoop 
down  near  by  anything ;  to  bend  forward  near,  so  as  to  look  at  any- 
thing more  closely.  See  the  word  explained  in  the  Notes  on  1  Pet. 
i.  12.  The  idea  here  is  that  of  a  close  and  attentive  observation. 
The  object  is  not  to  contrast  the  manner  of  looking  in  the  glass,  and 
in  the  law  of  liberty,  implying  that  the  former  -was  a  "  careless  be- 
holding," and  the  latter  an  attentive  and  careful  looking,  as  Dod- 
dridge, Rosenmuller,  Bloomfield,  and  others  suppose  ;  for  the  word 
used  in  the  former  case  (KaTev6r]o~e)  implies  intense  or  accurate  ob- 
servation, as  really  as  the  word  used  here ;  but  the  object  is  to  show 
that  if  a  man  would  attentively  look  into,  and  continue  in  the  law  of 
liberty,  and  not  do  as  one  who  went  away  and  forgot  how  he  looked, 
he  would  be  blessed.  The  emphasis  is  not  in  the  manner  of  looking, 
it  is  on  the  duty  of  continuing  or  persevering  in  the  observance  of 
the  law.  II  The  perfect  lata  of  liberty.  Referring  to  the  law  of  God, 
or  his  will,  however  made  known,  as  the  correct  standard  of  con- 
duct. It  is  called  the  perfect  law,  as  being  wholly  free  from  all 
defects ;  being  just  such  as  a  law  ought  to  be.  Comp.  Psa.  xix.  7. 
It  is  called  the  laio  of  liberty,  or  freedom,  because  it  is  a  law  produc- 
ing freedom  from  the  servitude  of  sinful  passions  and  lusts.  Comp. 
Psa.  cxix.  45  ;  Notes  on  Rom.  vi.  16 — 18.  *\\  And  eontinueth  therein. 
He  must  not  merely  look  at  the  lawr,  or  see  what  he  is  by  comparing 
himself  with  its  requirements,  but  he  must  yield  steady  obedience 
to  it.  See  Notes  on  John  xiv.  21.  M  This  man  shall  be  blessed  in 
his  deed.  Marg.,  doing.  The  meaning  is,  that  he  shall  be  blessed  in 
the  very  act  of  keeping  the  law.  It  will  produce  peace  of  conscience  ; 
it  will  impart  happiness  of  a  high  order  to  his  mind ;  it  will  exert  a 
good  influence  over  his  whole  soul.  Psa.  xix.  11,  "In  keeping  of 
them  there  is  great  reward." 

26.  If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  religious.  Pious,  or  devout. 
That  is,  if  he  does  not  restrain  his  tongue,  his  other  evidences  of 
religion  are  worthless.  A  man  may  undoubtedly  have  many  things 
in  his  character  which  seem  to  be  evidences  of  the  existence  of  reli- 
gion in  his  heart,  and  yet  there  may  be  some  one  thing  that  shall 
show  that  all  those  evidences  are  false.  Religion  is  designed  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  on  our  whole  conduct ;  and  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
in  reference  to  which  it  does  not  bring  us  under  its  control,  that  one 
thing  may  show  that  all  other  appearances  of  piety  are  worthless. 
II  And  bridleth  not  his  tongue.  Restrains  or  curbs  it  not,  as  a  horse 
is  restrained  with  a  bridle.  There  may  have  been  some  reason  why 
the  apostle  referred  to  this  particular  sin  which  is  now  unknown  to 
us  ;  or  he  may  perhaps  have  intended  to  select  this  as  a  specimen  to 
illustrate  this  idea,  that  if  there  is  any  one  evil  propensity  which 
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27  Pure  religion,  and  unde-  I  is  this,  To  visit '  the  fatherless 
filed  before  God  and  the  Father,  |  -  isa.  i.  16, 17 ;  Mil.  ti,  7. 

religion  does  not  control,  or  if  there  is  any  one  tiling  in  respect  to 
-which  its  influence  is  not  felt,  -whatever  other  evidences  of  piety 
there  may  be,  this  will  demonstrate  that  all  those  appearances  oi 
religion  are  vain.  For  religion  is  designed  to  bring  the  whole  man 
under  control,  and  to  subdue  every  faculty  of  the  body  and  mind  to 
its  demands.  If  the  tongue  is  not  restrained,  or  if  there  is  any  un- 
subdued propensity  to  sin  -whatever,  it  proves  that  there  is  no  true 
religion.  II  But  deceiveth  his  oio?i  heart.  Implying  that  he  does  de- 
ceive his  heart  by  supposing  that  any  evidence  can  prove  that  he  is 
under  the  influence  of  religion  if  his  tongue  is  unrestrained.  What- 
ever love,  or  zeal,  or  orthodoxy,  or  gift  in  preaching  or  in  prayer  he 
may  have,  this  one  evil  propensity  -will  neutralize  it  all,  and  show 
that  there  is  no  true  religion  at  heart.  If  This  man's  religion  is  vain. 
As  all  religion  must  be  which  does  not  control  all  the  faculties  of 
the  body  and  the  mind.  The  truths,  then,  which  are  taught  in  this 
verse  are,  (1,)  that  there  may  be  evidences  of  piety  which  seem  to 
be  very  plausible  or  clear,  but  which  in  themselves  do  not  prove 
that  there  is  any  true  religion.  There  may  be  much  zeal,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Pharisees ;  there  may  be  much  apparent  love  of  Chris- 
tians, or  much  outward  benevolence ;  there  may  be  an  uncommon 
gift  in  prayer ;  there  may  be  much  self-denial,  as  among  those  who 
withdraw  from  the  world  in  monasteries  or  nunneries  ;  or  there  may 
have  been  deep  conviction  for  sin,  and  much  joy  at  the  time  of  the 
supposed  conversion,  and  still  there  be  no  true  religion.  Each  and 
all  of  these  things  may  exist  in  the  heart  where  there  is  no  true  reli- 
gion. (2.)  A  single  unsubdued  sinful  propensity  neutralizes  all 
these  things,  and  shows  that  there  is  no  true  religion.  If  the  tongue 
is  not  subdued ;  if  any  sin  is  indulged,  it  will  show  that  the  seat  of 
the  evil  has  not  been  reached,  and  that  the  soul,  as  such,  has  never 
been  brought  into  subjection  to  the  law  of  God.  For  the  very  essence 
of  all  the  sin  that  there  was  in  the  soul  may  have  been  concentrated 
on  that  one  propensity.  Everything  else  which  may  be  manifested 
may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  religion ; 
this  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  any. 

27.  Pure  religion.  On  the  word  here  rendered  religion,  (0p7jcr/ce/a,) 
see  Notes  on  Col.  ii.  18.  It  is  used  here  evidently  in  the  sense  of 
piety,  or  as  we  commonly  employ  the  word  religion.  The  object  of 
the  apostle  is  to  describe  what  enters  essentially  into  religion ;  what 
it  will  do  when  it  is  properly  and  fairly  developed.  The  phrase 
"pure  religion,"  means  that  which  is  genuine  and  sincere,  or  which 
is  free  from  any  improper  mixture.  IT  And  undejiled  before  God  and 
the  Father.  That  which  God  sees  to  be  pure  and  undefiled.  Rosen- 
miiller  supposes  that  there  is  a  metaphor  here  taken  from  pearls  or 
gems,  which  should  be  pure,  or  without  stain.  IT  Is  this.  That  is, 
this  enters  into  it ;  or  this  is  religion  such  as  God  approves.  The 
apostle  does  not  say  that  this  is  the  whole  of  religion,  or  that  there 
is  nothing  else  essential  to  it ;  but  his  general  design  clearly  is,  to 
show  that  religion  will  lead  to  a  holy  life,  and  he  mentions  this  as  a 
specimen,  or  an  instance  of  what  it* will  lead  us  to  do.  The  things 
which  he  specifies  here  are  in  fact  two  :  (1.)  That  pure  religion  will 
/ead  to  a  life  of  practical  benevolence  ;  and  (2)  that  it  will  keep  us 
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and  widows  in  their  affliction,  I  "  from  the  world. 
and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  |  a  Rom.  xii.  2. 

unspotted  from  the  world.  If  these  things  are  found,  they  show 
that  there  is  true  piety.  If  they  are  not,  there  is  none.  II  To  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction.  To  go  to  see,  to  look 
after,  to  be  ready  to  aid  them.  This  is  an  instance  or  specimen  of 
what  true  religion  will  do,  showing  that  it  will  lead  to  a  life  of  prac- 
tical benevolence.  It  may  be  remarked  in  respect  to  this,  (1,)  that 
this  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  essential  thing  in  true  religion  ; 
for  (a)  it  is  thus  an  imitation  of  God,  who  is  "  a  father  of  the  father- 
less, and  a  judge  of  the  widows  in  his  holy  habitation,"  Psa.  lxviii. 
5  ;  and  who  has  always  revealed  himself  as  their  friend,  Deut.  x.  18  ; 
xiv.  29;  Psa.  x.  14;  lxxxii.  3;  Isa.  i.  17;  Jer.  vii.  7;  xlix.  11; 
Hosea  xiv.  3  ;  (6)  religion  is  represented  as  leading  its  friends  to  do 
this,  or  this  is  required  everywhere  of  those  who  claim  to  be  reli- 
gious, Isa.  i.  17 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  17 ;  xiv.  29 ;  Exod.  xxii.  22 ;  Job 
xxix.  11 — 13.  (2.)  Where  this  disposition  to  be  the  real  friend  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  exists,  there  will  also  exist  other  corre- 
sponding things  which  go  to  make  up  the  religious  character.  This 
will  not  stand  alone.  It  will  show  what  the  heart  is,  and  prove  that 
it  will  ever  be  ready  to  do  good.  If  a  man,  from  proper  motives,  is 
the  real  friend  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  he  will  be  the  friend 
of  every  good  word  and  work,  and  we  may  rely  on  him  in  any  and 
every  way  in  doing  good.  H  And  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world.  Comp.  Notes  on  Pom.  xii.  2 ;  James  iv.  4 ;  1  John  ii.  15 
— 17.  That  is,  religion  will  keep  us  from  the  maxims,  vices,  and 
corruptions  which  prevail  in  the  world,  and  make  us  holy.  These 
two  things  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  constitute  religion.  If  a  man  is 
truly  benevolent,  he  bears  the  image  of  that  God  who  is  the  fountain 
of  benevolence ;  if  he  is  pure  and  uncontaminated  in  his  wralk  and 
deportment,  he  also  resembles  his  Maker,  for  he  is  holy.  If  he  has 
not  these  things,  he  cannot  have  any  well-founded  evidence  that  he 
is  a  Christian ;  for  it  is  always  the  nature  and  tendency  of  religion 
to  produce  these  things.  It  is,  therefore,  an  easy  matter  for  a  man 
to  determine  whether  he  has  any  religion ;  and  equally  easy  to  see 
that  religion  is  eminently  desirable.  "Who  can  doubt  that  that  is 
good  which  leads  to  compassion  for  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  and 
which  makes  the  heart  and  the  life  pure  ? 

CHAPTER  II. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  is  evidently  made  up  of  three  parts,  or  three  subjects 
are  discussed : — 

I.  The  duty  of  impartiality  in  the  treatment  of  others,  vers.  1 — 9. 
There  was  to  be  no  favouritism  on  account  of  rank,  birth,  wealth,  or 
apparel.  The  case  to  which  the  apostle  refers  for  an  illustration  of 
this,  is  that  where  two  persons  should  come  into  an  assembly  of 
Christian  worshippers,  one  elegantly  dressed,  and  the  other  meanly 
clad,  and  they  should  show  special  favour  to  the  former,  and  should 
assign  to  the  latter  a  more  humble  place.  The  reasons  which  the 
apostle  assigns  why  they  should  not  do  this  are,  (a)  that  God  has 
chosen  the  poor  for  his  own  people,  having  selected  his  friends 
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mainly  from  them;  (b)  because  rich  men  in  fact  oppressed  them, 
and  showed  that  they  were  worthy  of  no  special  regard ;  (c)  because 
they  -were  often  found  among  revilers,  and  in  fact  despised  their 
religion;  and  (rf)  because  the  law  required  that  they  should  love 
their  neighbours  as  themselves,  and  if  they  did  this,  it  was  all  that 
was  demanded;  that  is,  that  the  love  of  the  man  was  not  to  be  set 
aside  by  the  love  of  splendid  apparel. 

II.  The  duty  of  yielding  obedience  to  the  whole  law  in  order  to 
have  evidence  of  true  religion,  vers.  10 — 13.  This  subject  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  and 
aims  of  James,  (see  the  Intro.,)  that  religion  consists  in  obeying  the 
law  of  God,  and  that  there  can  be  none  when  this  is  not  done.  It 
is  not  improbable  that,  among  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  there  were 
some  who  denied  this,  or  who  had  embraced  some  views  of  religion 
which  led  them  to  doubt  it.  He  therefore  enforces  the  duty  by  the 
following  considerations :  (1.)  That  if  a  man  should  obey  every  part 
of  the  law,  and  yet  be  guilty  of  offending  in  one  point,  he  was  in 
fact  guilty  of  all;  for  he  showed  that  he  had  no  genuine  principle  of 
obedience,  and  was  guilty  of  violating  the  law  as  a  whole,  ver.  10. 
(2.)  Every  part  of  the  law  rests  on  the  same  authority,  and  one 
part,  therefore,  is  as  binding  as  another.  The  same  God  that  has 
forbidden  murder,  has  also  forbidden  adultery ;  and  he  who  does  the 
one  as  really  violates  the  law  as  he  who  does  the  other,  ver.  11. 
(3.)  The  judgment  is  before  us,  and  we  shall  be  tried  on  impartial 
principles,  not  with  reference  to  obeying  one  part  of  the  law,  but 
with  reference  to  its  whole  claim ;  and  we  should  so  act  as  becomes 
those  who  expect  to  be  judged  by  the  whole  law,  or  on  the  question 
whether  we  have  conformed  to  every  part  of  it,  vers.  12,  13. 

III.  The  subject  of  justification,  showing  that  works  are  neces- 
sary in  order  that  a  man  may  be  justified,  or  esteemed  righteous 
before  God,  vers.  14 — 26.  For  a  general  view  of  the  design  of  this 
part  of  the  epistle,  see  Intro.,  §  o.  The  object  here  is  to  show 
that  in  fact  no  one  can  be  regarded  as  truly  righteous  before  God 
-svho  does  not  lead  an  upright  life  ;  and  that  if  a  man  professes  to 
have  faith,  and  has  not  works,  he  cannot  be  justified;  or  that  if  he 
have  real  faith,  it  will  be  shown  by  his  works.  If  it  is  not  shown 
by  works  corresponding  to  its  nature,  it  will  be  certain  that  there 
is  no  true  religion,  or  that  his  professed  faith  is  worth  nothing.  The 
"stand  point"  from  wrhich  James  views  the  subject,  is  not  that 
faith  is  unnecessary  or  worthless,  or  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by 
faith  rather  than  by  his  own  works,  in  the  sense  of  its  being  the 
ground  of  acceptance  with  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  place  where 
the  apostle  takes  his  position,  and  which  is  the  point  from  which  he 
views  the  subject,  is  not  before  a  man  is  justified,  to  inquire  in  what 
way  he  may  be  accepted  of  God,  but  it  is  after  the  act  of  justification 
by  faith,  to  show  that  if  faith  does  not  lead  to  good  works  it  is 
"  dead,"  or  is  of  no  value;  and  that  in  fact,  therefore,  the  evidence 
of  justification  is  to  be  found  in  good  living,  and  that  when  this  is 
not  manifest,  all  a  man's  professed  religion  is  worth  nothing.  In 
doing  this,  he  (a)  makes  the  general  statement,  by  a  pointed  inter- 
rogatory, that  faith  cannot  profit,  that  is,  cannot  save  a  man,  unless 
there  be  also  works,  ver.  14.  He  then  (b)  appeals,  for  an  illustra- 
tion, to  the  case  of  one  who  is  hungry  or  naked,  and  asks  what 
mere  faith  could  do  in  his  case,  if  it  were  not  accompanied  with 
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CHAPTER  II. 
TVfY    brethren,   have   not   the 
faith   of    our    Lord    Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with 


respect  °  ot  persons. 

2    For  if  there   come   unto 
your  1  assembly  a  man  with  a 

a  Prov.  xxviii.  CI ;  Jude  16.    1  synagogue. 


proper  acts  of  benevolence,  vers.  15 — 17.  He  then,  (c,)  by  a  strong 
supposable  case,  says  that  real  faith  will  be  evinced  by  works,  or 
that  works  are  the  proper  evidence  of  its  existence,  ver.  18.  He 
then  [d)  shows  that  there  is  a  kind  of  faith  which  even  the  devils 
have  on  one  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  religion,  and  which 
can  be  of  no  value ;  showing  that  it  cannot  be  by  mere  faith,  irre- 
spective of  the  question  of  what  sort  the  faith  is,  that  a  man  is  to  be 
saved,  ver.  19.  He  then  (e)  appeals  to  the  case  of  Abraham,  showing 
that  in  fact  works  performed  an  important  part  in  his  acceptance 
with  God ;  or  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  works — that  is,  if  there 
had  been  no  spirit  of  true  obedience  in  his  case,  he  could  have  had 
no  evidence  that  he  was  justified,  or  that  his  works  were  the  proper 
carrying  out  or  fulfilment  of  his  faith,  vers.  20 — 24.  He  then  (f) 
shows  that  the  same  thing  was  true  of  another  case  recorded  in  the 
OldTestament — thatof  Rahab,  (ver.  25 ;)  and  then  observes,  (ver.  26,) 
that  faith  without  works  would  have  no  more  claim  to  being  true 
religion  than  a  dead  body,  without  a  soul,  would  be  regarded  as  a 
living  man. 

1.  My  brethren.  Perhaps  meaning  brethren  in  two  respects — as 
Jews,  and  as  Christians.  In  both  respects  the  form  of  address 
would  be  proper.  U  Have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Faith  is  the  distinguishing  thing  in  the  Christian  religion,  for  it  is 
this  by  which  man  is  justified,  and  hence  it  comes  to  be  put  for 
religion  itself.  Notes  on  1  Tim.  iii.  9.  The  meaning  here  is,  "  Do 
not  hold  such  views  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  to  lead  you  to 
manifest  partiality  to  others  on  account  of  their  difference  of  rank  or 
outward  circumstances."  If  The  Lord  of  glory.  The  glorious  Lord ; 
he  who  is  glorious  himself,  and  who  is  encompassed  with  glory. 
See  Notes  on  1  Cor.  ii.  8.  The  design  here  seems  to  be  to  show  that 
the  religion  of  such  a  Lord  should  be  in  no  way  dishonoured. 
IT  With  respect  of  persons.  That  is,  you  are  not  to  show  respect  of 
persons,  or  to  evince  partiality  to  others  on  account  of  their  rank, 
wealth,  apparel,  etc.  Comp.  Prov.  xxiv.  23;  xxviii.  21;  Lev.  xix. 
15;  Deut.  i.  17;  x.  17 ;  2  Chron.  xix.  7  ;  Psa.  xl.  4.  See  the  sub- 
ject explained  in  the  Notes  on  Acts  x.  34;  Rom.  ii.  11. 

2.  For  if  there  come  unto  your  assembly.  Marg.,  as  in  Gr.,  synagogue. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  New  Testament 
where  the  word  synagogue  is  applied  to  the  Christian  church.  It  is 
probably  employed  here  because  the  apostle  was  writing  to  those 
who  had  been  Jews ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  word  syna- 
gogue would  be  naturally  used  by  the  early  converts  from  Judaism 
to  designate  a  Christian  place  of  worship,  or  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion, and  it  was  probably  so  employed  until  it  was  superseded  by  a 
word  which  the  Gentile  converts  would  be  more  likely  to  employ, 
and  which  would,  in  fact,  be  better  and  more  expressive — the  word 
church.  The  word  synagogue  (crvvaycayrju)  would  properly  refer  to 
the  whole  congregation,  considered  as  assembled  together,  without 
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gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel; 
and  there  come  in  also  a  poor 
man  in  vile  raiment ; 

3  And  ye  have  respect  to  him 


that  weareth  the  gay  clothing, 
and  say  unto  him,  Sit  thou  here 
zm  a  good  place;  and  say  to 

1  Or,  well;  or,  seemly. 


respect  to  the  question  whether  all  were  truly  pious  or  not;  the 
word  church  (iKK\rj<ria)  would  refer  to  the  assembly  convened  for 
worship  as  called  out,  referring  to  the  fact  that  they  were  called  out 
from  the  world,  and  convened  as  worshippers  of  God,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  more  applicable  to  a  body  of  spiritual  worshippers.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Christian  church  was  modelled,  in  its  general 
arrangements,  after  the  Jewish  synagogue;  but  there  would  be 
obviously  some  disadvantages  in  retaining  the  name,  as  applicable 
to  Christian  worship.  It  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  name,  and  hence  it  was  better  to  adopt 
some  other  name  which  would  be  free  from  this  disadvantage,  and 
on  which  might  be  engrafted  all  the  ideas  which  it  was  necessary  to 
connect  with  the  notion  of  the  Christian  organization.  Hence  the 
word  church,  liable  to  no  such  objection  as  that  of  synagogue,  was 
soon  adopted,  and  ultimately  prevailed,  though  the  passage  before 
us  shows  that  the  word  synagogue  would  be  in  some  places,  and  for 
a  time,  employed  to  designate  a  Christian  congregation.  "VVe  should 
express  the  idea  here  by  saying,  "If  a  man  of  this  description 
should  come  into  the  church."  IT  A  man  with  a  gold  ring.  Indicative 
of  rank  or  property.  Rings  were  common  ornaments  of  the  rich ; 
and  probably  then,  as  now,  of  those  who  desired  to  be  esteemed  to 
be  rich.  For  proof  that  they  were  commonly  worn,  see  the  quota- 
tions in  "Wetstein,  in  loc.  ^  In  goodly  apparel.  Rich  and  splendid 
dress.  Comp.  Luke  xvi.  19.  H  A  poor  man  in  vile  raiment.  The 
Greek  here  is,  filthy,  foul;  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  in  sordid, 
shabby  clothes.  The  reference  here  seems  to  be,  not  to  those  who 
commonly  attended  on  public  worship,  or  who  were  members  of  the 
church,  but  to  those  who  might  accidentally  drop  in  to  witness  the 
services  of  Christians.     See  1  Cor.  xiv.  24. 

3.  And  ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the  gay  clothing.  If  you 
show  him  superior  attention  on  account  of  his  rich  and  gay  apparel, 
giving  him  a  seat  by  himself,  and  treating  others  with  neglect  or 
contempt.  Religion  does  not  forbid  proper  respect  to  rank,  to  office, 
to  age,  or  to  distinguished  talents  and  services,  though  even  in  such 
cases  it  does  not  require  that  we  should  feel  that  such  persons  have 
any  peculiar  claims  to  salvation,  or  that  they  are  not  on  a  level  with 
all  others,  as  sinners  before  God  ;  it  does  not  forbid  that  a  man  who 
has  the  means  of  procuring  for  himself  an  eligible  pew  in  a  church 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so ;  but  it  requires  that  men  shall  be 
regarded  and  treated  according  to  their  moral  worth,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  their  external  adorning;  that  all  shall  be  considered  as  in 
fact  on  a  level  before  God,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  which  grow 
out  of  the  worship  of  the  Creator.  A  stranger  coming  into  any 
place  of  worship,  no  matter  what  his  rank,  dress,  or  complexion, 
should  be  treated  with  respect,  and  everything  should  be  done  that 
can  be  to  win  his  heart  to  the  service  of  God.  IT  And  say  unto  him, 
Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place.  Marg.,  as  in  Gr.,  well,  or  seemly ;  that  is, 
in  an  honourable  place  near  the  pulpit;  or  in.  some  elevated  place 
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the  poor,  Stand  thou  there,  or 
sit  here  under  my  footstool : 

4  Are  ye  not  then  partial 
in  yourselves,  and  are  become 
judges  of  evil  thoughts  ? 

5  Hearken,  my  beloved  bre- 

b  1  Cor.  i.  C&-C8.         c  Rev.  ii.  9. 


thren,  *Hath  not  God  chosen 
the  poor  of  this  world  rich c  in 
faith,  and  heirs  of  l  the  king- 
dom d  which  he  hath  promised 
to  them  that  love  him  ? 

1  Or,  that. 
d  Matt.  v.  3;  Luke  xii.  32 ;  xxii.  29. 


where  he  would  be  conspicuous.  The  meaning  is,  you  treat  him 
with  distinguished  marks  of  respect  on  the  first  appearance,  merely 
from  the  indications  that  he  is  a  rich  man,  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  his  character.  IT  And  say  to  the  poor,  Stand  thou  there. 
"Without  even  the  civility  of  offering  him  a  seat  at  all.  This  may 
be  presumed  not  often  to  occur  in  a  Christian  church ;  yet  it  prac- 
tically does  sometimes,  when  no  disposition  is  evinced  to  furnish  a 
stranger  with  a  seat.  H  Or  sit  here  tinder  my  footstool.  Perhaps 
some  seats  in  the  places  of  worship  were  raised,  so  that  even  the 
footstool  would  be  elevated  above  a  lower  seat.  The  meaning  is, 
that  he  would  be  treated  as  if  he  were  not  worth  the  least  attention. 

4.  Are  ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselves  f  Among  yourselves.  Do 
you  not  show  that  you  are  partial  ?  IT  And  are  become  judges  of  evil 
thoughts.  There  has  been  considerable  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting this  passage,  yet  the  sense  seems  not  to  be  difficult.  There 
are  two  ideas  in  it:  one  is,  that  they  showed  by  this  conduct  that 
they  took  it  upon  themselves  to  be  judges,  to  pronounce  on  the 
character  of  men  who  were  strangers,  and  on  their  claims  to  respect, 
(comp.  Matt.  vii.  1;)  the  other  is,  that  in  doing  this,  they  were  not 
guided  by  just  rules,  but  that  they  did  it  under  the  influence  of 
improper  "thoughts."  They  did  it  not  from  benevolence;  not 
from  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  all  according  to  their  moral  character; 
but  from  that  improper  feeling  which  leads  us  to  show  honour  to 
men  on  account  of  their  external  appearance,  rather  than  their  real 
worth.  The  wrong  in  the  case  was  in  their  presuming  to  "judge" 
these  strangers  at  all,  as  they  practically  did  by  making  this  distinc- 
tion, and  then  by  doing  it  under  the  influence  of  such  an  unjust  rule 
of  judgment.  The  sense  is,  that  we  have  no  right  to  form  a  deci- 
sive judgment  of  men  on  their  first  appearance,  as  we  do  when  we 
treat  one  with  respect  and  th«  other  not ;  and  that  when  we  make 
up  our  opinion  in  regard  to  them,  it  should  be  by  some  other  means 
of  judging  than  the  question  whether  they  can  wear  gold  rings,  and 
dress  well,  or  not.  Beza  and  Doddridge  render  this,  "  ye  become 
judges  who  reason  ill." 

5.  Hearken,  my  beloved  brethren.  The  apostle  now  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  rich,  as  such,  had  no  special  claim  on  their  favour,  and 
that  the  poor  in  fact  might  be  made  more  entitled  to  esteem  than 
they  were.  For  a  view  of  the  arguments  by  which  he  does  this, 
compare  the  analysis  of  the  chapter.  IT  Hath  not  God  c/wsen  the 
poor  of  this  world?  Those  who  are  poor  so  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned, or  those  who  have  not  wealth.  This  is  the  first  argument 
which  the  apostle  suggests  why  the  poor  should  not  be  treated  with 
neglect.  It  is,  that  God  has  had  special  reference  to  them  in 
choosing  those  who  should  be  his  children.  The  meaning  is  not 
that  he  is  not  as  willing  to  save  the  rich  as  the  poor,  for  he  has  no 
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6  But  ye  have  despised  the 
poor.  Do  not  rich  men  oppress 
you,  and  draw  you  before  the 
judgment-seats  ? 


7  Do  they  not  blaspheme 
that '  worthy  name  by  the  which 
ye  are  called? 

e  Psa.  cxi.  9. 


partiality ;  but  that  there  are  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the 
poor  which  make  it  more  likely  that  they  will  embrace  the  offers  of 
the  gospel  than  the  rich ;  and  that  in  fact  the  great  mass  of  believers 
is  taken  from  those  who  are  in  comparatively  humble  life.  Comp. 
Notes  on  1  Cor.  i.  26 — 28.  The  fact  that  God  has  chosen  one  to  be 
an  "  heir  of  the  kingdom"  is  as  good  a  reason  now  why  he  should 
not  be  treated  with  neglect,  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  apostles. 
^1  Rich  in  faith.  Though  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  they  are  rich 
in  a  higher  and  more  important  sense.  They  have  faith  in  God 
their  Saviour ;  and  in  this  world  of  trial  and  of  sin,  that  is  a  more 
valuable  possession  than  piles  of  hoarded  silver  or  gold.  A  man 
who  has  that  is  sure  that  he  will  have  all  that  is  truly  needful  for 
him  in  this  world  and  the  next ;  a  man  who  has  it  not,  though  he 
may  have  the  wealth  of  Croesus,  will  be  utterly  without  resources 
in  respect  to  the  great  wants  of  his  existence. 

"  Give  what  thou  wilt,  without  thee  we  are  poor  : 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away.   . 

Faith  in  God  the  Saviour  will  answer  more  purposes,  and  accom- 
plish more  valuable  ends  for  man,  than  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
could :  and  this  the  poor  may  have  as  well  as  the  rich.  Comp.  Rev. 
ii.  9.  IT  And  heirs  of  the  kingdom,  etc.  Marg.,  that.  Comp.  Notes 
on  Matt.  v.  3. 

6.  But  ye  have  despised  the  poor.  Koppe  reads  this  as  an  interro- 
gation :  "Do  ye  despise  the  poor?"  Perhaps  it  might  be  under- 
stood somewhat  ironically:  "You  despise  the  poor,  do  you,  and  are 
disposed  to  honour  the  rich !  Look  then,  and  see  how  the  rich  treat 
you,  and  see  whether  you  have  so  much  occasion  to  regard  them 
with  any  peculiar  respect."  The  object  of  the  apostle  is  to  fix  the 
attention  on  the  impropriety  of  that  partiality  which  many  were 
disposed  to  show  to  the  rich,  by  reminding  them  that  the  rich  had 
never  evinced  towards  them  any  such  treatment  as  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  claim  to  the  honour  which  they  were  disposed  to  render 
them.  H  Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you?  Referring  probably  to  some- 
thing in  their  conduct  which  existed  particularly  then.  The  meaning 
is  not  that  they  oppressed  the  poor  as  such,  but  that  they  oppressed 
those  whom  James  addressed.  It  is  probable  that  then,  as  since,  a 
considerable  portion  of  those  who  were  Christians  were  in  fact  poor, 
and  that  this  would  have  all  the  force  of  a  personal  appeal;  but  still 
the  particular  thought  is,  that  it  was  a  characteristic  of  the  rich  and 
the  great,  whom  they  were  disposed  peculiarly  to  honour,  to  oppress 
and  crush  the  poor.  The  Greek  here  is  very  expressive:  "Do 
they  not  imperiously  lord  it  over  your"  The  statement  here  will 
apply  with  too  much  force  to  the  rich  in  every  age.  II  And  draio 
you  before  the  judgment-seats.  That  is,  they  are  your  persecutors 
rather  than  your  friends.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  case  that  many 
of  the  rich  were  engaged  in  persecuting  Christians,  and  that  on 
various  pretences  they  dragged  them  before  the  judicial  tribunals. 

7.  Do  they  not  blaspheme  that   worthy  name  ?     This  is  another 
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8  If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law, 
according    to   the    Scripture, f 

f  Lev.  xix.  18. 


Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself,  ye  do  well : 


argument  to  show  that  the  rich  had  no  special  claim,  to  the  honour 
which  they  were  disposed  to  show  them.  The  "worthy  name" 
here  referred  to  is,  doubtless,  the  name  of  the  Saviour.  The  thing 
here  affirmed  would,  of  course,  accompany  persecution.  They  who 
persecuted  Christians,  would  revile  the  name  which  they  bore.  This 
has  always  occurred.  But  besides  this,  it  is  no  improbable  suppo- 
sition that  many  of  those  who  were  not  disposed  to  engage  in  open 
persecution,  would  revile  the  name  of  Christ,  by  speaking  con- 
temptuously of  him  and  his  religion.  This  has  been  sufficiently 
common  in  every  age  of  the  world,  to  make  the  description  here  not 
improper.  And  yet  nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  than  the 
very  thing  adverted  to  here  by  James,  that  notwithstanding  this, 
many  who  profess  to  be  Christians  have  been  more  disposed  to  treat 
even  such  persons  with  respect  and  attention  than  they  have  their 
own  brethren,  if  they  were  poor ;  that  they  have  cultivated  the 
favour,  sought  the  friendship,  desired  the  smiles,  aped  the  manners, 
and  coveted  the  society  of  such  persons,  rather  than  the  friendship 
and  the  favour  of  their  poorer  Christian  brethren.  Even  though 
they  are  known  to  despise  religion  in  their  hearts,  and  not  to  be 
sparing  of  their  words  of  reproach  and  scorn  towards  Christianity ; 
though  they  are  known  to  be  blasphemers,  and  to  have  the  most 
thorough  contempt  for  serious,  spiritual  religion,  yet  there  is  many 
a  professing  Christian  who  would  prefer  to  be  at  a  party  given  by 
such  persons  than  at  a  prayer-meeting  where  their  poorer  brethren 
are  assembled  ;  who  would  rather  be  known  by  the  world  to  be  the 
associates  and  friends  of  such  persons,  than  of  those  humble  believers 
who  can  make  no  boast  of  rank  or  wealth,  and  who  are  looked  down 
upon  with  contempt  by  the  great  and  the  gay. 

8.  Tf  ye  fulfil  the  royal  laio.  That  is,  the  law  which  he  immediately 
mentions  requiring  us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  It  is 
called  a  "royal  law,"  or  kingly  law,  on  account  of  its  excellence  or 
nobleness  ;  not  because  it  is  ordained  by  God  as  a  king,  but  because 
it  has  some  such  prominence  and  importance  among  other  laws  as  a 
king  has  among  other  men  ;  that  is,  it  is  majestic,  noble,  worthy  of 
veneration.  It  is  a  law  which  ought  to  govern  and  direct  us  in  all 
our  intercourse  with  men — as  a  king  rules  his  subjects.  1  Accord- 
ing  to  the  Scripture,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Lev. 
xix.  18.  Comp.  Matt.  xix.  19.  See  it  explained  by  the  Saviour,  in 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  Luke  x.  25 — 37.  In  regard  to 
its  meaning,  see  Notes  on  Matt.  xix.  19.  If  Ye  do  well.  That  is, 
"  if  you  fairly  comply  with  the  spirit  of  this  law,  you  do  all  that  is 
required  of  you  in  regulating  your  intercourse  with  others.  You 
are  to  regard  all  persons  as  your  '  neighbours,'  and  are  to  treat  them 
according  to  their  real  worth. ;  you  are  not  to  be  influenced  in  judg- 
ing of  them,  or  in  your  treatment  of  them,  by  their  apparel,  or  their 
complexion,  or  the  circumstances  of  their  birth,  but  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  fellow-beings."  This  is  another  reason  why  they  should 
not  show  partiality  in  their  treatment  of  others,  for  if,  in  the  true 
sense,  they  regarded  all  others  as  "  neighbours,"  they  would  treat 
no  one  with  neglect  or  contempt. 
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9  But  if  ye  have  respect  *  to 
persons,  ye  commit  sin,  and  are 
convinced  of  the  law  as  trans- 
gressors. 


10  For  wnosoever  shall  keep 
the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in 
one  point,  he  A  is  guilty  of  all. 

g  Ver.  1.  h  Deut.  xxvii.CO. 


9.  But  if  ye  have  respect  to  persons,  ye  commit  sin.  You  transgress 
the  plain  law  of  God,  and  do  wrong.  See  the  references  on  ver.  1. 
IT  And  are  convinced  of  the  law  as  transgressors.  Gr.,  "  By  the  law." 
The  word  convinced  is  now  used  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from 
what  it  was  formerly.  It  now  commonly  refers  to  the  impression 
made  on  a  man's  mind  by  showing  him  the  truth  of  a  thing  which 
before  was  doubted,  or  in  respect  to  which  the  evidence  was  not 
clear.  A  man  who  doubted  the  truth  of  a  report  or  a  proposition  may 
be  convinced  or  satisfied  of  its  truth ;  a  man  who  has  done  wrong, 
though  he  supposed  he  was  doing  what  was  proper,  may  be  convinced 
of  his  error.  So  a  man  may  be  convinced  that  he  is  a  sinner,  though 
before  he  had  no  belief  of  it,  and  no  concern  about  it ;  and  this  may 
produce  in  his  mind  the  feeling  which  is  technically  known  as  con- 
viction, producing  deep  distress  and  anguish.  See  Notes  on  John 
xvi.  8.  Here,  however,  the  word  does  not  refer  so  much  to  the 
effect  produced  on  the  mind  itself,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  law  would 
hold  such  an  one  to  be  guilty ;  that  is,  the  law  pronounces  what  is 
done  to  be  wrong.  Whether  they  would  be  personally  convinced  of 
it,  and  troubled  about  it  as  convicted  sinners,  would  be  a  different 
question,  and  one  to  which  the  apostle  does  not  refer  ;  for  his  object 
is  not  to  show  that  they  would  be  troubled  about  it,  but  to  show  that 
the  law  of  God  condemned  this  course,  and  would  hold  them  to  be 
guilty.  The  argument  here  is  not  from  the  personal  distress  which 
this  course  would  produce  in  their  own  minds,  but  from  the  fact 
that  the  law  of  God  condemned  it. 

10.  For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  laic.  All  except  the  single 
point  referred  to.  The  apostle  does  not  say  that  this  in  fact  ever  did 
occur,  but  he  says  that  if  it  should,  and  yet  a  man  should  have  failed 
in  only  one  particular,  he  must  be  judged  to  be  guilty.  The  case  sup- 
posed seems  to  be  that  of  one  who  claimed  that  he  had  kept  the  whole 
law.  The  apostle  says  that  even  if  this  should  be  admitted  for  the 
time  to  be  true  in  all  other  respects,  yet,  if  he  had  failed  in  any  one 
particular — in  showing  respect  to  persons,  or  in  anything  else — he 
could  not  but  be  held  to  be  a  transgressor.  The  design  of  this  is  to 
show  the  importance  of  yielding  universal  obedience,  and  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  a  sense  of  the  enormity  of  sin  from  the  fact  that  the 
violation  of  any  one  precept  is  in  fact  an  offence  against  the  whole 
law  of  God.  The  whole  law  here  means  all  the  law  of  God ;  all  that 
he  has  required ;  all  that  he  has  given  to  regulate  us  in  our  lives. 
II  And  yet  offend  in  one  point.  In  one  respect ;  or  shall  violate  any 
one  of  the  commands  included  in  the  general  word  law.  The  word 
offend  here  means,  properly,  to  stumble,  to  fall ;  then  to  err,  or  fail 
in  duty.  See  Notes  on  Matt.  v.  29  ;  xxvi.  31.  IT  He  is  guilty  of  all. 
He  is  guilty  of  violating  the  law  as  a  whole,  or  of  violating  the  law 
of  God  as  such ;  be  has  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  be 
justified  and  saved  by  the  law.  This  does  not  affirm  that  he  is  as 
guilty  as  if  he  had  violated  every  law  of  God  ;  or  that  all  sinners  are 
of  equal  grade  heeause  all  have  violated  some  one  or  more  of  the 
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1 1  For  !  he  that  said, '  Do  not 
commit  adultery,  said  also,  Do 
not  kill.     Now  if  thou  commit 

1  Or,  that  law  which  said. 


no  adultery,  yet  if  thou  kill,  thou 
art  become  a  transgressor  of  the 
law. 

t  Exod.  xx.  13,  14. 


laws  of  God ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  he  is  guilty  of  violating  the 
law  of  God  as  such;  he  shows  that  he  has  not  the  true  spirit  of  obe- 
dience ;  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  made 
it  impossible  now  to  be  saved  by  it.  His  acts  of  obedience  in  other 
respects,  no  matter  how  many,  will  not  screen  him  from  the  charge 
of  being  a  violator  of  the  law,  or  from  its  penalty.  He  must  be  held 
and  treated  as  a  transgressor  for  that  offence,  however  upright  he 
may  be  in  other  respects,  and  must  meet  the  penalty  of  the  law  as 
certainly  as  though  he  had  violated  every  commandment.  One 
portion  of  the  law  is  as  much  binding  as  another,  and  if  a  man  violates 
any  one  plain  commandment,  he  sets  at  nought  the  authority  of  God. 
This  is  a  simple  principle  which  is  everywhere  recognised,  and  the 
apostle  means  no  more  by  it  than  occurs  every  day.  A  man  who 
has  stolen  a  horse  is  held  to  be  a  violator  of  the  law,  no  matter  in 
how  many  other  respects  he  has  kept  it,  and  the  law  condemns  him 
for  it.  He  cannot  plead  his  obedience  to  the  law  in  other  things  as  a 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  this  sin ;  but  however 
upright  he  may  have  been  in  general,  even  though  it  may  have  been 
through  a  long  life,  the  law  holds  him  to  be  a  transgressor,  and  con- 
demns him.  He  is  as  really  condemned,  and  as  much  thrown  from 
the  protection  of  law,  as  though  he  had  violated  every  command.  So  of 
murder,  arson,  treason,  or  any  other  crime.  The  law  judges  a  man  for 
what  he  has  done  in  this  specific  case,  and  he  cannot  plead  in  justifi- 
cation of  it  that  he  has  been  obedient  in  other  things.  It  follows., 
therefore,  that  if  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  violating  the  law  of  God 
in  any  one  instance,  or  is  not  perfectly  holy,  he  cannot  be  justified 
and  saved  by  it,  though  he  should  have  obeyed  it  in  every  other  re- 
spect, any  more  than  a  man  who  has  been  guilty  of  murder  can  be 
saved  from  the  gallows  because  he  has,  in  other  respects,  been  a  good 
citizen,  a  kind  father,  an  honest  neighbour,  or  has  been  compassionate 
to  the  poor  and  the  needy.  He  cannot  plead  his  act  of  truth  in  one 
case  as  an  offset  to  the  sin  of  falsehood  in  another  ;  he  cannot  defend 
himself  from  the  charge  of  dishonesty  in  one  instance  by  the  plea 
that  he  has  been  honest  in  another  ;  he  cannot  urge  the  fact  that  he 
has  done  a  good  thing  as  a  reason  why  he  should  not  be  punished 
for  a  bad  one.  He  must  answer  for  the  specific  charge  against  him, 
and  none  of  these  other  things  can  be  an  offset  against  this  one  act 
of  wrong.  Let  it  be  remarked,  also,  in  respect  to  our  being  justified 
by  obedience  to  the  law,  that  no  man  can  plead  before  God  that  he 
has  kept  all  his  law  except  in  one  point.  Who  is  there  that  has  not, 
in  spirit  at  least,  broken  each  one  of  the  ten  commandments  ?  The 
sentiment  here  expressed  by  James  was  not  new  with  him.  It  was 
often  expressed  by  the  Jewish  writers,  and  seems  to  have  been  an 
admitted  principle  among  the  Jews.  See  Wetstein,  in  loc,  for 
examples. 

11.  For  he  that  said,  Do  not  commit  adultery,  said  also,  Do  not  kill. 
That  is,  these  are  parts  of  the  same  law  of  God,  and  one  is  as  obliga- 
tory as  the  other.  If,  therefore,  you  violate  either  of  these  precepts, 
you  transgress  the  law  of  God  as  such,  and  must  be  held  to  be  guilty 
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12  So  speak  ye,  and  so  do, 
as  they  that  shall  be  judged  by 
the  law  *  of  liberty. 

13  For  he  l  shall  have  judg- 

k  James  i.  25. 
/  Prov.  xxi.  13;  Matt.  vi.  15;  vii.  1,  2. 


ment  without  mercy,  that  hath 
shewed  no  mercy,  and  mercy 
1  rejoiceth  m  against  judgment. 

1  Or,  glorieth.       m  Psa.  lxxxv.  10. 


of  violating  it  as  a  whole.     The  penalty  of  the  law  will  be  incurred, 
whatever  precept  you  violate. 

12.  So  speak  ye,  and  so  do,  as  they  that  shall  be  judged  by  the  law  of 
liberty.  On  the  phrase,  "  the  law  of  liberty,"  see  Notes,  chap.  i.  25. 
Comp.  Notes,  chap.  iv.  11.  The  meaning  is,  that  in  all  our  conduct 
we  are  to  act  u^der  the  constant  impression  of  the  truth  that  we  are 
soon  to  be  bro^ht  into  judgment,  and  that  the  law  by  which  we  are 
to  be  judged  is  that  by  which  it  is  contemplated  that  we  shall  be  set 
free  from  the  dominion  of  sin.  In  the  rule  which  God  has  laid  down 
in  his  word,  called  "  the  law  of  liberty,"  or  the  rule  by  which  true 
freedom  is  to  be  secured,  a  system  of  religion  is  revealed  by  which  it 
is  designed  that  man  shall  be  emancipated  not  only  from  one  sin,  but 
from  all.  Now,  it  is  with  reference  to  such  a  law  that  we  are  to  be 
judged ;  that  is,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  plead  on  our  trial  that  we 
were  under  a  necessity  of  sinning,  but  we  shall  be  judged  under  that 
law  by  which  the  arrangement  was  made  that  Ave  might  be  free  from 
sin.  If  we  might  be  free  from  sin  ;  if  an  arrangement  was  made  by 
which  we  could  have  led  holy  lives,  then  it  will  be  proper  that  we 
shall  be  judged  and  condemned  if  we  are  not  righteous.  The  sense 
is,  "  In  all  your  conduct,  whatever  you  do  or  say,  remember  that  you 
are  to  be  judged,  or  that  you  are  to  give  an  impartial  account ;  and 
remember  also  that  the  rule  by  which  you  are  to  be  judged  is  that 
by  which  provision  is  made  for  being  delivered  from  the  dominion 
of  sin,  and  brought  into  the  freedom  of  the  gospel."  The  argument 
here  seems  to  be,  that  he  who  habitually  feels  that  he  is  soon  to  be 
judged  by  a  law  under  which  it  was  contemplated  that  he  might  be, 
and  should  be,  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  has  one  of  the  strongest 
of  all  inducements  to  lead  a  holy  life. 

13.  For  he  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy,  that  hath  sheiced  no 
mercy.  This  is  obviously  an  equitable  principle,  and  is  one  which 
is  everywhere  found  in  the  Bible.  Prov.  xxi.  13,  "Whoso  stoppeth 
his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall  cry  himself,  but  will  not 
be  heard."  2  Sam.  xxii.  26,  27,  "With  the  merciful  thou  wilt  show 
thyself  merciful,  and  with  the  froward  thou  wilt  show  thyself  un- 
savoury. Comp.  Psa.  xviii.  25,  26  ;  Matt.  vi.  15  ;  vii.  1,  2.  The 
idea  which  the  apostle  seems  to  design  to  convey  here  is,  that  there 
will  certainly  be  a  judgment,  and  that  we  must  expect  that  it  will  be 
conducted  on  equitable  principles  ;  that  no  mercy  is  to  be  shown 
when  the  character  is  not  such  that  it  will  be  proper  that  it  should 
be ;  and  that  we  should  habitually  feel  in  our  conduct  that  God  will 
be  impartial,  and  should  frame  our  lives  accordingly.  H  And  mercy 
rejoiceth  against  judgment.  Marg.,  glorieth.  Gr.,  Boasts,  glories,  or 
exults.  The  idea  is  that  of  glorying  over,  as  where  one  is  superior 
to  another,  or  has  gained  a  victory  over  another.  The  reference  all 
along  here  is  to  the  judgment,  the  trial  of  the  great  day ;  and  the 
apostle  is  stating  the  principles  on  which  the  trial  at  that  day  will 
be  conducted — on  which  onf  ^lass  shall  be  condemned,  and  the  othei 
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14  What  ■  doth  it  profit,  my 
brethren,  though  a  man  say  he 


n  Matt.  vii.  Cl). 


hath  faith,  and  have  not  works  ? 
Can  faith  save  him  ? 


acquitted  and  saved.  In  reference  to  one  class,  the  wicked,  he  says 
that  where  there  has  been  no  mercy  shown  to  others — referring  to 
this  as  one  evidence  of  piety — that  is,  where  there  is  no  true  piety, 
there  will  be  judgment  without  mercy ;  in  the  other  case  there  will 
be,  as  it  were,  a  triumph  of  mercy,  or  mercy  -will  appear  to  have 
gained  a  victory  over  judgment.  Strict  justice  would  indeed  plead 
for  their  condemnation,  but  the  attribute  of  mercy  will  triumph,  and 
they  will  be  acquitted.  The  attributes  of  mercy  and  justice  would 
seem  to  come  in  conflict,  but  mercy  would  prevail.  This  is  a  true 
statement  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  of  what  actually  occurs  in  the 
redemption  of  a  sinner.  Justice  demands,  as  what  is  her  due,  that  the 
sinner  should  be  condemned;  mercy  pleads  that  he  may  be  saved — 
and  mercy  prevails.  It  is  not  uncommon  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
conflict  between  the  two.  In  the  dispensations  of  justice  before 
human  tribunals,  this  often  occurs.  Strict  justice  demands  the 
punishment  of  the  offender ;  and  yet  there  are  cases  when  mercy 
pleads,  and  when  every  man  feels  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
pardon  should  be  extended  to  the  guilty,  and  when  we  always  rejoice 
if  mercy  triumphs.  In  such  a  case,  for  example,  as  that  "of  Major 
Andre,  this  is  strikingly  seen.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the 
undoubted  proof  that  he  was  guilty  ;  that  he  had  been  taken  as  a 
spy ;  that  by  the  laws  of  Avar  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death ;  that  as 
what  he  had  done  had  tended  to  the  ruin  of  the  American  cause, 
and  as  such  an  act,  if  unpunished,  would  always  expose  an  army  to 
surprise  and  destruction,  he  ought,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
nations,  to  die.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  his  youth,  his  hi^h 
attainments,  his  honourable  connexions,  his  brilliant  hopes,  all 
pleading  that  he  might  live,  and  that  he  might  be  pardoned.  In  the 
bosom  of  Washington,  the  promptings  of  justice  and  mercy  thus 
came  into  collision.  Both  could  not  be  gratified,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  but  one  course  to  be  pursued.  His  sense  of  justice  was  shown 
in  the  act  by  which  he  signed  the  death-warrant ;  his  feelings  of 
compassion  in  the  fact  that  when  he  did  it  his  eyes  poured  forth  a 
flood  of  tears.  How  every  generous  feeling  of  our  nature  would 
have  been  gratified  if  mercy  could  have  triumphed,  and  the  youthful 
and  accomplished  officer  could  have  been  spared !  In  the  plan  of 
salvation,  this  does  occur.  Respect  is  done  to  justice,  but  mercy 
triumphs.  Justice  indeed  pleaded  for  the  condemnation  of  the  sinner, 
but  mercy  interposed,  and  he  is  saved.  Justice  is  not  disregarded, 
for  the  great  Redeemer  of  mankind  has  done  all  that  is  needful  to 
uphold  it }  but  there  is  the  most  free  and  full  exercise  of  mercy,  and, 
while  the  justice  of  God  is  maintained,  every  benevolent  feeling  in 
the  breast  of  all  holy  beings  can  be  gratified  in  the  salvation  of 
countless  thousands. 

14.  What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he  hath  faith? 

The  apostle  here  returns  to  the  subject  adverted  to  in  chap.  i.  22 

27,  the  importance  of  a  practical  attention  to  the  duties  of  religion, 
and  the  assurance  that  men  cannot  be  saved  by  a  mere  speculative 
opinion,  or  merely  by  holding  correct  sentiments.  He  doubtless 
had  in  his  eye  those  who  abused  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
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15  If  a  brother  or  sister  be 
naked,  and  destitute  of  daily 
food, 

16  And  one  of  you  say  unto 
them,  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye 


warmed  and  filled;  notwith- 
standing ye  give  them  not  those 
things  which  are  needful  to  the 
body;  what  °  doth  it  profit ? 

o  1  John  iii.  18. 


by  holding  that  good  works  are  unnecessary  to  salvation,  provided 
they  maintain  an  orthodox  belief.  As  this  abuse  probably  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  as  the  Holy  Ghost  saw  that  there 
would  be  danger  that  in  later  times  the  great  and  glorious  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  would  be  thus  abused,  it  was  important  that 
the  error  should  be  rebuked,  and  that  the  doctrine  should  be  dis- 
tinctly laid  down  that  good  works  are  necessary  to  salvation.  The 
apostle,  therefore,  in  the  question  before  us,  implicitly  asserts  that 
faith  would  not  "  profit"  at  all  unless  accompanied  with  a  holy  life, 
and  this  doctrine  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  in  the  following  verses. 
See  the  analysis  of  this  chapter ;  and  Intro.,  §  5,  (2.)  In  order 
to  a  proper  interpretation  of  this  passage,  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  stand-point  from  which  the  apostle  views  this  subject  is  not  before 
a  man  is  converted,  inquiring  in  what  way  he  may  be  justified  before 
God,  or  on  what  ground  his  sins  may  be  forgiven ;  but  it  is  after  a 
man  is  converted,  showing  that  that  faith  can  have  no  value  which 
is  not  followed  by  good  works  ;  that  is,  that  it  is  not  real  faith,  and 
that  good  works  are  necessary  if  a  man  would  have  evidence  that  he 
is  justified.  Thus  understood,  all  that  James  says  is  in  entire  ac- 
cordance with  what  is  taught  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
IT  Can  faith  save  him  ?  It  is  implied  in  this  question  that  faith 
cannot  save  him,  for  very  often  the  most  emphatic  way  of  making  an 
affirmation  is  by  asking  a  question.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  that 
faith  which  does  not  produce  good  works,  or  which  would  not  pro- 
duce holy  living  if  fairly  acted  out,  will  save  no  man,  for  it  is  not 
genuine  faith. 

15 — 17.  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  etc.  The  comparison  in 
these  verses  is  very  obvious  and  striking.  The  sense  is,  that  faith 
in  itself,  without  the  acts  that  correspond  to  it,  and  to  which  it 
would  prompt,  is  as  cold,  and  heartless,  and  unmeaning,  and  useless, 
as  it  would  be  to  say  to  one  who  was  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  "  depart  in  peace."  In  itself  considered,  it  might  seem  to  have 
something  that  was  good ;  but  it  would  answer  none  of  the  purposes 
of  faith  unless  it  should  prompt  to  action.  In  the  case  of  one  who 
was  hungry  or  naked,  what  he  wanted  was  not  good  wishes  or  kind 
words  merely,  but  the  acts  to  which  good  wishes  and  kind  words 
prompt.  And  so  in  religion,  what  is  wanted  is  not  merely  the  ab- 
stract state  of  mind  which  would  be  indicated  by  faith,  but  the  life 
of  goodness  to  which  it  ought  to  lead.  Good  wishes  and  kind  words, 
in  order  to  make  them  what  they  should  be  for  the  welfare  of  the 
world,  should  be  accompanied  with  corresponding  action.  So  it  is 
with  faith.  It  is  not  enough  for  salvation  wdthout  the  benevolent 
and  holy  acts  to  which  it  would  prompt,  any  more  than  the  good 
wishes  and  kind  words  of  the  benevolent  are  enough  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the  naked,  without  correspondent 
action.  Faith  is  not  and  cannot  be  shown  to  be  genuine,  unless  it 
is  accompanied  with  corresponding  acts  ;  as  our  good  wishes  for  thr 
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17  Even  so  faith,  if  it  hath 
not  works,  is  dead,  being1  alone. 

1  by  itself.. 


18  Yea,  a  man  may  say,  Thou 
hast  faith,  and  I  have  works : 


poor  and  needy  can  be  shown  to  be  genuine,  when  we  have  the 
means  of  aiding  them,  only  by  actually  ministering  to  their  neces- 
sities. In  the  one  case,  our  wishes  would  be  shown  to  be  unmean- 
ing and  heartless  ;  in  the  other,  our  faith  would  be  equally  so.  In 
regard  to  this  passage,  therefore,  it  may  be  observed,  (1,)  that  in 
fact  faith  is  of  no  more  value,  and  has  no  more  evidence  of  genuine- 
ness when  it  is  unaccompanied  with  good  works,  than  such  empty 
wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  would  be  when  unaccompanied 
with  the  means  of  relieving  their  wants.  Faith  is  designed  to  lead 
to  good  works.  It  is  intended  to  produce  a  holy  life ;  a  life  of 
activity  in  the  service  of  the  Saviour.  This  is  its  very  essence ;  it  is 
what  it  always  produces  when  it  is  genuine.  Religion  is  not  de- 
signed to  be  a  cold  abstraction ;  it  is  to  be  a  living  and  vivifying 
principle.  (2.)  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  kindness  and  charity 
in  the  world  which  is  expressed  by  mere  good  wishes.  If  we  really 
have  not  the  means  of  relieving  the  poor  and  the  needy,  then  the 
expression  of  a  kind  wish  may  be  in  itself  an  alleviation  to  their 
sorrows,  for  even  sympathy  in  such  a  case  is  of  value,  and  it  is  much 
to  us  to  know  that  others  feel  for  us ;  but  if  we  have  the  means,  and 
the  object  is  a  worthy  one,  then  such  expressions  are  mere  mockery, 
and  aggravate  rather  than  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  sufferer.  Such 
wishes  will  neither  clothe  nor  feed  them ;  and  they  will  only  make 
deeper  the  sorrows  which  we  ought  to  heal.  But  how  much  of  this 
is  there  in  the  world,  when  the  sufferer  cannot  but  feel  that  all  these 
wishes,  however  kindly  expressed,  are  hollow  and  false,  and  when 
he  cannot  but  feel  that  relief  would  be  easy!  (3.)  In  like  manner 
there  is  much  of  this  same  kind  of  worthless  faith  in  the  world — faith 
that  is  dead  ;  faith  that  produces  no  good  works  ;  faith  that  exerts 
no  practical  influence  whatever  on  the  life.  The  individual  pro- 
fesses indeed  to  believe  the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  he  may  be  in  the 
church  of  Christ ;  he  would  esteem  it  a  gross  calumny  to  be  spoken 
of  as  an  infidel ;  but  as  to  any  influence  which  his  faith  exerts  over 
him,  his  life  would  be  the  same  if  he  had  never  heard  of  the  gospel. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  truths  of  religion  which  is  bodied  forth  in 
his  life  ;  not  a  deed  to  which  he  is  prompted  by  religion  ;  not  an  act 
which  could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  he  has  no 
true  piety.  In  such  a  case,  faith  may  with  propriety  be  said  to  be 
dead.  IF  Being  alone.  Marg.,  by  itself.  The  sense  is,  "being  by 
itself;"  that  is,  destitute  of  any  accompanying  fruits  or  results,  it 
shows  that  it  is  dead.  That  which  is  alive  bodies  itself  forth,  pro- 
duces effects,  makes  itself  visible  ;  that  which  is  dead  produces  no 
effect,  and  is  as  if  it  were  not. 

18.  Yea,  a  man  may  say,  etc.  The  word  which  is  rendered  "  yea," 
(aAAa)  would  be  better  rendered  by  but.  The  apostle  designs  to 
introduce  an  objection,  not  to  make  an  affirmation.  The  sense  is, 
"some  one  might  say,"  or,  "to  this  it  might  be  urged  in  reply." 
That  is,  it  might  perhaps  be  said  that  religion  is  not  always  mani- 
fested in  the  same  way,  or  we  should  not  suppose  that,  because  it  is 
not  always  exhibited  in  the  same  form,  it  does  not  exist.  One  man 
may  manifest  it  in  one  way,  and  another  in  another,  and  stiJl  both 
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shew  me  thy  faith  l  without  thy 
works,  and  I '  will  shew  thee 


my  faith  by  my  works. 

1  Some  copies  read,  by.    p  James  iii.  13. 


have  true  piety.    One  may  be  distinguished  for  his  faith,  and  another 
for  his  -works,  and  both  may  have  real  religion.     This  objection 
wrould  certainly  have  some  plausibility,  and  it  Avas  important  to 
meet  it.     It  would  seem  that  all  religion  was  not  to  be  manifested  in 
the  same  way,  as  all  virtue  is  not ;  and  that  it  might  occur  that  one  man 
might  be  particularly  eminent  for  one  form  of  religion,  and  another  for 
another  ;  as  one  man  may  be  distinguished  for  zeal,  and  another  for 
meekness,  and  another  for  integrity,  and  anotherfor  truth,  and  another 
for  his  gifts  in  prayer,  and  another  for  his  large-hearted  benevolence. 
To  this  the  apostle  replies,  that  the  two  things  referred  to,  faith  and 
works,  were  not  independent  things,  which  could  exist  separately, 
without  the  one  materially  influencing  another — as,  for  example, 
charity  and  chastity,  zeal  and  meekness  ;  but  that  tbe  one  was  the 
germ  or  source  of  the  other,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  one  was 
to  be  known  only  by  its  developing  itself  in  the  form  of  the  other. 
A  man  could  not  show  that  he  possessed  the  one  unless  it  developed 
itself  in  the  form  of  the  other.     In  proof  of  this,  he  could  boldly 
appeal  to  any  one  to  show  a  case  where  faith  existed  without  works. 
He  was  himself  willing  to  submit  to  this  just  trial  in  regard  to  this 
point,  and  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  his  own  faith  by  his  works. 
II  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works.     You  have  one  form  or  mani- 
festation of  religion  in  an  eminent  or  prominent  degree,  and  I  have 
another.     You  are  characterized  particularly  for  one  of  the  virtues 
of  religion,  and  I  am  for  another ;  as  one  man  may  be  particularly 
eminent  for  meekness,  and  another  for  zeal,  and  another  for  benevo- 
lence, and  each  be  a  virtuous  man.     The  expression  here  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying,  "  One  may  have  faith,  and  another  works."     H  Sheio 
me  thy  faith  without  thy  works.     That  is,  you  who  maintain  that  faith 
is  enough  to  prove  the  existence  of  religion ;  that  a  man  may  be 
justified  and  saved  by  that  alone,  or  where  it  does  not  develope 
itself  in  holy  living  ;  or  that  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  saved 
is  merely  to  believe.     Let  the  reality  of  any  such  faith  as  that  be 
shown,  if'  it  can  be  ;  let  any  real  faith  be  shown  to  exist  without  a  life 
of  good  works,  and  the  point  will  be  settled.     I,  says  the  apostle,  will 
undertake  to  exhibit  the  evidence  of  my  faith  in  a  different  way — in 
a  way  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  which  is  the  appro- 
priate method.     It  is  clear,  if  the  common  reading  here  is  correct, 
that  the  apostle  meant  to  deny  that  true  faith  could  be  evinced  with- 
out appropriate  works.     It  should  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  reading  here  of  considerable  importance.     Many  manu- 
scripts and  printed  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  instead  of  without 
[works — xwP^s]>  read /rom  or  by,  (tV,)  as  in  the  other  part  of  the 
verse,  "  show  me  thy  faith  by  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my 
faith  by  my  works."     This  reading  is  found  in  Walton,  Wetstein, 
Mill,  and  in  the  received  text  generally  ;  the  other  [without]  is  found 
in  many  mss.,  and  in  the  Yulgate,  Syriac,   Coptic,  English,   and 
Armenian  versions ;    and  is  adopted   by  Beza,  Castalio,  Grotius, 
Bengel,   Hammond,   Whitby,  Drusius,   Griesbach,     Tittman,    and 
Hahn,  and  is  now  commonly  received  as  the  correct  reading.     It 
may  be  added  that  this  reading  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  similar 
reading  in  ver.  20,  "But  wilt  thou  know  that  faith  without  uorks 
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1!)  Thou  believest  that  there 
is   one  God ;  thou   doest   well : 


the   devils  '  also    believe,    and 

tremble. 

q  Mark  i.  1\ ;  v.  7. 


(x&>/>5*  twi/  epywv)  is  dead,"  evidently  implying  that  something  had 
been  said  before  about  "  faith  without  works."  This  reading  also 
is  so  natural,  and  makes  so  good  sense  in  the  connexion,  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  demanded.  Doddridge  felt  the  difficulty  in  the  other 
reading,  and  has  given  a  version  of  the  passage  which  showed  his 
great  perplexity,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  unhappy  that  he  ever 
made.  U  And  I  will  shoto  thee  my  faith  by  my  tcorks.  I  will  furnish 
in  this  way  the  best  and  most  certain  proof  of  the  existence  of  faith. 
It  is  implied  here  that  true  faith  is  adapted  to  lead  to  a  holy  life,  and 
that  such  a  life  would  be  the  appropriate  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  faith.  By  their  fruits  the  principles  held  by  men  are  known. 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  vii.  16. 

19.  Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God.  One  of  the  great  and 
cardinal  doctrines  of  religion  is  here  selected  as  an  illustration  of  all. 
The  design  of  the  apostle  seems  to  have  been  to  select  one  of  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  the  belief  of  which  would — if  mere  belief  in 
any  doctrine  could — save  the  soul ;  and  to  show  that  even  this  might 
be  held  as  an  article  of  faith  by  those  who  could  be  supposed  by  no 
one  to  have  any  claim  to  the  name  of  Christian.  He  selects,  there- 
fore, the  great  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  religion — the  doctrine  of 
the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being — and  shows  that  if  even  this 
were  held  in  such  a  way  as  it  might  be,  and  as  it  was  held  by  devils, 
it  could  not  save  men.  The  apostle  here  is  not  to  be  supposed  to 
be  addressing  such  an  one  as  Paul,  who  held  to  the  doctrine  that  we 
are  justified  by  faith  ;  nor  is  he  to  be  supposed  to  be  combating  the 
doctrine  of  Paul,  as  some  have  maintained,  (see  the  Introduction  ;) 
but  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  addressing  one  who  held,  in  the  broadest 
and  most  unqualified  sense,  that  provided  there  was  faith,  a  man 
would  be  saved.  To  this  he  replies,  that  even  the  devils  might  have 
faith  of  a  certain  sort,  and  faith  that  would  produce  sensible  effects 
on  them  of  a  certain  kind,  and  still  it  could  not  be  supposed  that 
they  had  true  religion,  or  that  they  would  be  saved.  Why  might 
not  the  same  thing  occur  in  regard  to  man  ?  H  Thou  doest  well.  So 
far  as  this  is  concerned,  or  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  a  doctrine  which 
ought  to  be  held,  for  it  is  one  of  the  great  fundamental  truths  of 
religion.  IT  The  devils.  The  demons,  (to.  SaifiSvia.)  There  is,  pro- 
perly, but  one  being  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  devil — 
6  8taj3o\os,  and  5  ^arav — though  demons  are  frequently  spoken  of  in 
the  plural  number.  They  are  represented  as  evil  spirits,  subject  to 
Satan,  or  under  his  control,  and  engaged  with  him  in  carrying  out 
his  plans  of  wickedness.  These  spirits  or  demons  were  supposed  to 
wander  in  desert  and  desolate  places,  (Matt.  xii.  43,)  or  to  dwell  in 
the  atmosphere,  (Notes,  Eph.  ii.  2  ;)  they  were  thought  to  have  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  but  not  for  good,  (Rev.  xvi.  14 ;  comp. 
John  x.  21 ;)  to  be  hostile  to  mankind,  (John  viii.  44  ;)  to  utter  the 
heathen  oracles,  (Acts  xvi.  17  ;)  to  lurk  in  the  idols  of  the  heathen, 
(1  Cor.  x.  20  ;)  and  to  take  up  their  abodes  in  the  bodies  of  men, 
afflicting  them  with  various  kinds  of  diseases,  Matt.  vii.  22  ;  ix.  34 ; 
x.  8  ;  xvii.  18 ;  Mark  vii.  29,  30  ;  Luke  iv.  33 ;  viii.  27,  30,  et  so>j>i. 
It  is  of  these  evil  spirits  that  the  apostle  speaks  when  he  savs  thut 
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20  But  wilt  thou   know,  O  i  works  is  dead  ? 
vain    man,   that   faith    without  I       21   Was    not  Abraham    our 

they  believe.  II  Also  believe.  That  is,  particularly,  they  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  one  God.  How  far  their  knowledge  may  extend 
respecting  God,  we  cannot  know ;  but  they  are  never  represented 
in  the  Scriptures  as  denying  his  existence,  or  as  doubting  the  great 
truths  of  religion.  They  are  never  described  as  atheists.  That  is  a 
sin  of  this  world  only.  They  are  not  represented  as  sceptics.  That, 
too,  is  a  peculiar  sin  of  the  earth ;  and  probably,  in  all  the  universe 
besides,  there  are  no  beings  but  those  "who  dwell  on  this  globe,  who 
doubt  or  deny  the  existence  of  God,  or  the  other  great  truths  of 
religion.  IF  And  tremble.  The  word  here  used  {(ppiaffa)  occurs  no- 
where else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  means,  properly,  to  be  rough, 
uneven,  jaggy,  sc,  with  bristling  hair;  to  bristle,  to  stand  on  end, 
as  the  hair  does  in  a  fright ;  and  then  to  shudder  or  quake  with  fear, 
etc.  Here  the  meaning  is,  that  there  was  much  more  in  the  case 
referred  to  than  mere  speculative  faith.  There  was  a  faith  that  pro- 
duced some  effect,  and  an  effect  of  a  very  decided  character.  It  did 
not,  indeed,  produce  good  works,  or  a  holy  life,  but  it  made  it 
manifest  that  there  was  faith ;  and,  consequently,  it  followed  that 
the  existence  of  mere  faith  was  not  all  that  was  necessary  to  save 
men,  or  to  make  it  certain  that  they  would  be  secure,  unless  it  were 
held  that  the  devils  would  be  justified  and  saved  by  it.  If  they 
might  hold  such  faith,  and  still  remain  in  perdition,  men  might  hold 
it,  and  go  to  perdition.  A  man  should  not  infer,  therefore,  because 
he  has  faith,  even  that  faith  in  God  which  will  fill  him  with  alarm, 
that  therefore  he  is  safe.  He  must  have  a  faith  which  will  produce 
another  effect  altogether — that  which  will  lead  to  a  holy  life. 

20.  But  icilt  thou  knoio.  Will  you  have  a  full  demonstration  of  it; 
will  you  have  the  clearest  proof  in  the  case.  The  apostle  evidently 
felt  that  the  instances  to  which  he  was  about  to  refer,  those  of 
Abraham  and  Rahab,  were  decisive.  U  O  vain  man.  The  reference 
by  this  language  is  to  a  man  who  held  an  opinion  that  could  not  be 
defended.  The  word  vain  here  used,  (kcvos,)  means  properly  empty, 
as  opposed  to  full — as  empty  hands,  having  nothing  in  them;  then 
fruitless,  or  without  utility  or  success  ;  then  false,  fallacious.  The 
meaning  here,  properly,  would  be  "  empty,"  in  the  sense  of  being 
void  of  understanding';  and  this  would  be  a  mild  and  gentle  way  of 
saying  of  one  that  he  was  foolish,  or  that  he  maintained  an  argument 
that  was  without  sense.  James  means,  doubtless,  to  represent  it  as  a 
perfectly  plain  matter,  a  matter  about  which  no  man  of  sense  could 
have  any  reasonable  doubt.  If  we  must  call  a  man  foolish,  as  is 
sometimes  necessary,  let  us  use  as  mild  and  inoffensive  a  term  as 
possible — a  term  which,  while  it  will  convey  our  meaning,  will  not 
unnecessarily  wound  and  irritate.  U  That  faith  without  works  is 
dead.  That  the  faith  which  does  not  produce  good  works  is  useless 
in  the  matter  of  salvation.  He  does  not  mean  to  say  that  it  would 
produce  no  effect,  for  in  the  case  of  the  demons  it  did  produce 
trembling  and  alarm;  but  that  it  would  be  valueless  in  the  matter 
of  salvatfon.  The  faith  of  Abraham  and  of  Rahab  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent {torn  this. 

21.  Wa  not  Abraham  our  father.  Our  progenitor,  our  ancestor ; 
uuhig  tha  word  father,  as  frequently  occurs  in  the  Bible,  to  denote  «* 
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father  justified  by  works,  when  I  upon  the  altar? 

rhe  had   offered   Isaac  his  son  |  r  Gen.  xxii.  9,  if. 

remote  ancestor.  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  i.  1.  A  reference  to  his 
case  would  have  great  weight  with  those  who  were  Jews  by  birth, 
and  probably  most  of  those  to  whom  this  epistle  was"  addressed  were 
of  this  character.  See  the  Introduction.  II  Justified  by  works.  That 
is,  in  the  sense  in  which  James  is  maintaining  that  a  man  professing 
religion  is  to  be  justified  by  his  works.  He  does  not  affirm  that  the 
ground  of  acceptance  with  God  is  that  we  keep  the  law,  or  are  per- 
fect ;  or  that  our  good  works  make  an  atonement  for  our  sins,  and 
that  it  is  on  their  account  that  we  are  pardoned ;  nor  does  he  deny 
that  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  believe  in  order  to  be  saved. 
In  this  sense  he  does  not  deny  that  men  are  justified  by  faith ;  and 
thus  lie  does  not  contradict  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  Paul.  But 
he  does  teach  that  where  there  are  no  good  works,  or  where  there  is 
not  a  holy  life,  there  is  no  true  religion ;  that  that  faith  which  is 
not  productive  of  good  works  is  of  no  value  ;  that  if  a  man  has  that 
faith  only,  it  would  be  impossible  that  he  could  be  regarded  as  justi- 
fied, or  could  be  saved  ;  and  that  consequently,  in  that  large  sense, 
a  man  is  justified  by  his  works  ;  that  is,  they  are  the  evidence  that  he 
is  a  justified  man,  or  is  regarded  and  treated  as  righteous  by  his 
Maker.  The  point  on  which  the  apostle  has  his  eye  is  the  nature 
of  saving  faith ;  and  his  design  is  to  show  that  a  mere  faith  which 
would  produce  no  more  effect  than  that  of  the  demons  did,  could 
not  save.  In  this  he  states  no  doctrine  which  contradicts  that  of 
Paul.  The  evide?ice  to  which  he  appeals  in  regard  to  faith,  is  good 
works  and  a  holy  life  ;  and  where  that  exists  it  shows  that  the  faith 
is  genuine.  The  case  of  Abraham  is  one  directly  in  point.  He 
showed  that  he  had  that  kind  of  faith  which  was  not  dead.  He  gave 
the  most  affecting  evidence  that  his  faith  was  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
lead  him  to  implicit  obedience,  and  to  painful  sacrifices.  Such  an 
act  as  that  referred  to — the  act  of  offering  up  his  son — demonstrated, 
if  anything  could,  that  his  faith  was  genuine,  and  that  his  religion 
was  deep  and  pure.  In  the  sight  of  heaven  and  earth  it  would 
justify  him  as  a  righteous  man,  or  would  prove  that  he  was  a  right- 
eous man.  In  regard  to  the  strength  of  his  faith,  and  the  nature  of 
his  obedience  in  this  sacrifice,  see  Notes  on  Heb.  xi.  19.  That  the 
apostle  here  cannot  refer  to  the  act  of  justification  as  the  term  is 
commonly  understood,  referring  by  that  to  the  moment  when  he 
was  accepted  of  God  as  a  righteous  man,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
in  a  passage  of  the  Scriptures  which  he  himself  quotes,  that  is  de- 
clared to  be  consequent  on  his  believing:  "Abraham  believed  God, 
and  it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness."  The  act  here 
referred  to  occurred  long  subsequent  to  that,  and  was  thus  a  fulfil- 
ment or  confirmation  of  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  which  says  that 
"  he  believed  God."  It  showed  that  his  faith  was  not  merely  specu- 
lative, but  was  an  active  principle,  leading  to  holy  living.  See 
Notes  on  ver.  23.  This  demonstrates  that  what  the  apostle  refers 
to  here  is  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  shown  that  a  man's  faith  is 
genuine,  and  that  he  does  not  refer  to  the  question  whether  the  act 
of  justification,  where  a  sinner  is  converted,  is  solely  in  consequence 
of  believing.  Thus  the  case  proves  what  James  purposes  to  prove 
that  the  faith  which  iustifies  is  onlv  that  which  leads  to  ?ood  worts, 
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22  "  Seest  thou  how  faith  * 
wrought  with  his  works,  and  by 
works  was  faith  made  perfect  ? 

1  Or.  Thou  seest.  s  Heb.  xi.  17. 


23  And  the  Scripture  was 
fulfilled  which  saith, '  Abraham 
believed  God,  and  it  was  iin- 

t  Gen.  xv.  6. 


V  When  he  had  offered  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar.  This  was  long 
after  he  believed,  and  was  an  act  which,  if  any  could,  would  show 
that  his  faith  was  genuine  and  sincere.  On  the  meaning  of  this 
passage,  see  Notes  on  Heb.  xi.  17. 

22.  Seest  thou.  Marg.,  Thou  seest.  Either  rendering  is  correct, 
and  the  sense  is  the  same.  The  apostle  means  to  say  that  this  was 
so  plain  that  they  could  not  but  see  it.  If  Hoio  faith  wrought  with 
his  works,  ffw-qpya.  Co-operated  with.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
is,  to  work  together  xcith  any  one;  to  co-operate,  (1  Cor.  xvi.  16;  2  Cor. 
vi.  1;)  then  to  aid,  or  help,  (Mark  xvi.  20;)  to  contribute  to  the 
production  of  any  result,  where  two  or  more  persons  or  agents  are 
united.  Comp.  Rom.  viii.  28.  The  idea  here  is,  that  the  result  in 
the  case  of  Abraham,  that  is,  his  salvation,  or  his  religion,  was 
secured,  not  by  one  of  these  things  alone,  but  that  both  contributed 
to  it.  The  result  which  was  reached,  to  wit,  his  acceptance  with 
God,  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  either  one  of  them  separately, 
but  both,  in  some  sense,  entered  into  it.  The  apostle  does  not  say 
that,  in  regard  to  the  merit  which  justifies,  they  came  in  for  an 
equal  share,  for  he  makes  no  affirmation  on  that  point ;  he  does  not 
deny  that  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  foresees  and  knows  all  things, 
he  was  regarded  as  a  justified  man  the  moment  he  believed,  but  he 
looks  at  the  result  as  it  was,  at  Abraham  as  he  appeared  under  the 
trial  of  his  faith,  and  says  that  in  that  result  there  was  to  be  seen 
the  co-operation  of  faith  and  good  works.  Both  contributed  to  the 
end,  as  they  do  now  in  all  cases  where  there  is  true  religion.  If  And 
by  tcorks  was  faith  made  perfect.  Made  complete,  finished,  or  entire. 
It  was  so  carried  out  as  to  show  its  legitimate  and  fair  results.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  faith  in  itself  was  defective  before  this,  and 
that  the  defect  was  remedied  by  good  works  ;  or  that  there  is  any 
deficiency  in  what  the  right  kind  of  faith  can  do  in  the  matter  of 
justification,  which  is  to  be  helped  out  by  good  works ;  but  that  there 
was  that  kind  of  completion  which  a  thing  has  when  it  is  fully 
developed,  or  is  fairly  carried  out. 

23.  And  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled  which  saith.  That  is,  the  fair 
and  full  meaning  of  the  language  of  Scripture  was  expressed  by  this 
act,  showing  in  the  highest  sense  that  his  faith  was  genuine ;  or  the 
declaration  that  he  truly  believed,  was  confirmed  or  established  by 
this  act.  His  faith  was  shown  to  be  genuine ;  and  the  fair  meaning 
of  the  declaration  that  he  believed  God  was  carried  out  in  the  sub- 
sequent act.  The  passage  here  referred  to  occurs  in  Gen.  xv.  6. 
That  which  it  is  said  Abraham  believed,  or  in  which  he  believed 
God,  was  this:  "This  shall  not  be  thine  heir,  (viz.,  Eliezer  of 
Damascus,)  but  he  that  shall  come  forth  out  of  thine  own  bowels, 
shall  be  thine  heir."  And  again,  "  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and 
tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them.  And  he  said  unto 
him,  So  shall  thy  seed  be,"  vers.  3 — 5.  The  act  of  confiding  in 
these  promises,  was  that  act  of  which  it  is  said  that  "he  believed  in 
the  Lord ;  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness."    The  act  of 
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puted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness :  and  he  was  called  "  the 
Friend  of  God. 

k  2  Chron.  xx.  7  ;  I»a-  "li.  8. 


24  Ye  see  then  how  that  hy 
works  ■  a  man  is  justified,  and 
not  by  faith  only. 

v  Rev.  xx.  12. 


offering  his  son  on  the  altar,  by  which  James  says  the  Scripture  was 
fulfilled,  occurred  some  twenty  years  afterwards.  That  act  con 
firmed  or  fulfilled  the  declaration.  It  showed  that  his  faith  was 
genuine,  and  that  the  declaration  that  he  believed  in  God  was  true; 
for  what  could  do  more  to  confirm  that,  than  a  readiness  to  offer  his 
own  son  at  the  command  of  God  ?  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
James  meant  to  say  that  Abraham  was  justified  by  works  without 
respect  to  faith,  or  to  deny  that  the  primary  ground  of  his  justifica- 
tion in  the  sight  of  God  was  faith,  for  the  very  passage  -which  he 
quotes  shows  that  faith  was  the  primary  consideration  :  "  Abraham 
believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed,"  etc.  The  meaning,  therefore, 
can  only  be,  that  this  declaration  received  its  fair  and  full  expression 
when  Abraham,  by  an  act  of  obedience  of  the  most  striking  character, 
long  after  he  first  exercised  that  faith  by  which  he  was  accepted  of 
God,  showed  that  his  faith  was  genuine.  If  he  had  not  thus  obeyed, 
his  faith  would  have  been  inoperative  and  of  no  value.  As  it  was, 
his  act  showed  that  the  declaration  of  the  Scripture  that,  he  "  be- 
lieved," was  well  founded.  IT  Abrahain  believed  God,  and  it  was 
imputed,  etc.  See  this  passage  fully  explained  in  the  Notes  on 
Rom.  iv.  3."  U  And  he  was  called  the  Friend  of  God.  In  virtue  of  his 
strong  faith  and  obedience.  See  2  Chron.  xx.  7  :  "  Art  not  thou 
our  God,  who  didst  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  before  thy 
people  Israel,  and  gavest  it  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  thy  friend  for 
ever?"  Isa.  xli.  8,  "  But  thou,  Israel,  art  my  servant,  Jacob  whom 
I  have  chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  my  friend."  This  was  a  most 
honourable  appellation ;  but  it  is  one  which,  in  all  cases,  will  result 
from  true  faith  and  obedience. 

24.  Ye  see  then.  Prom  the  course  of  reasoning  pursued,  and  the 
example  referred  to.  If  How  that  by  icorks  a  man  is  justified,  and  not 
by  faith  only.  Not  by  a  cold,  abstract,  inoperative  faith.  It  must 
be  by  a  faith  that  shall  produce  good  works,  and  whose  existence 
will  be  shown  to  men  by  good  works.  As  justification  takes  place 
in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is  by  faith,  for  he  sees  that  the  faith  is 
genuine,  and  that  it  will  produce  good  works  if  the  individual  who 
exercises  faith  shall  live ;  and  he  justifies  men  in  view  of  that  faith, 
and  of  no  other.  If  he  sees  that  the  faith  is  merely  speculative ; 
that  it  is  cold  and  dead,  and  would  not  produce  good  -works,  the 
man  is  not  justified  in  his  sight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  it 
is  only  the  faith  that  produces  good  works  that  justifies;  and  good 
works,  therefore,  as  the  proper  expression  of  the  nature  of  faith, 
foreseen  by  God  as  the  certain  result  of  faith,  and  actually  performed 
as  seen  by  men,  are  necessary  in  order  to  justification.  In  other 
words,  no  man  will  be  justified  who  has  not  a  faith  which  will 
produce  good  works,  and  which  is  of  an  operative  and  practical 
character.  The  ground  of  justification  in  the  case  is  faith,  and  that 
only;  the  evidence  of  it,  the  carrying  it  out,  the  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  faith,  is  good  works;  and  thus  men  are  justified  and 
saved  not  by  mere  abstract  and  cold  faith,  but  by  a  faith  neces- 
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25  Likewise  also  was  not 
Rahab"' the  harlot* justified  by 
works,  when  she  had  received 
the  messengers,  and  had  sent 

w  Josh.  ii.  1,  etc.;  Ileb.  xi.  31. 


them  out  another  way  ? 

26  For  as  the  body  without 
the  !  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  with- 
out works  is  dead  also.   . 


x  Matt.  xxi.  31. 


1  Or,  breath. 


easily  connected  with  good  works,  and  where  good  works  perform 
an  important  part.  James,  therefore,  does  not  contradict  Paul,  but 
he  contradicts  a  false  explanation  of  Paul's  doctrine.  He  does  not 
deny  that  a  man  is  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  by  faith,  for  the 
very  passage  -which  he  quotes  shows  that  he  believes  that ;  but  he 
does  deny  that  a  man  is  justified  by  a  faith  which  would  not  pro- 
duce good  works,  and  which  is  not  expressed  by  good  works ;  and 
thus  he  maintains,  as  Paul  always  did,  that  nothing  else  than  a 
holy  life  can  show  that  a  man  is  a  true  Christian,  and  is  accepted 
of  God. 

25.  Likewise  also  teas  not  Rahab  the  harlot  justified  by  works  ?  In 
the  same  sense  in  which  Abraham  was,  as  explained  above — showing 
by  her  act  that  her  faith  was  genuine,  and  that  it  was  not  a  mere 
cold  and  speculative  assent  to  the  truths  of  religion.  Her  act 
showed  that  she  truly  believed  God.  If  that  act  had  not  been  per- 
formed, the  fact  would  have  shown  that  her  faith  was  .not  genuine, 
and  she  could  not  have  been  justified.  God  saw  her  faith  as  it 
was ;  he  saw  that  it  tcould  produce  acts  of  obedience,  and  he  accepted 
her  as  righteous.  The  act  which  she  performed  was  the  public 
manifestation  of  her  faith,  the  evidence  that  she  was  justified.  See 
the  case  of  Rahab  fully  explained  in  the  Notes  on  Heb.  xi.  31.  It 
may  be  observed  here,  that  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  everything  in 
the  life  and  character  of  this  woman  is  commended.  She  is  com- 
mended for  her  faith,  and  for  the  fair  expression  of  it ;  a  faith  wdiich, 
as  it  induced  her  to  receive  the  messengers  of  the  true  God,  and  to 
send  them  forth  in  peace,  and  as  it  led  her  to  identify  herself  with 
the  people  of  God,  was  also  influential,  Ave  have  every  reason  to 
suppose,  in  inducing  her  to  abandon  her  former  course  of  life.  "When 
we  commend  the  faith  of  a  man  who  has  been  a  profane  swearer,  or 
an  adulterer,  or  a  robber,  or  a  drunkard,  Ave  do  not  commend  his 
former  life,  or  give  a  sanction  to  it.  We  commend  that  Avhich  has 
induced  him  to  abandon  his  evil  course,  and  to  turn  to  the  Avays  of 
righteousness.  The  more  evil  his  former  course  has  been,  the  more 
wonderful,  and  the  more  Avorthy  of  commendation,  is  that  faith  by 
Avhich  he  is  reformed  and  saAred. 

26.  For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead.  Marg.,  breath.  The 
Greek  Avord  irveifxa  is  commonly  used  to  denote  spirit  or  soxd,  as 
referring  to  the  intelligent  nature.  The  meaning  here  is  the  obvious 
one,  that  the  body  is  animated  or  kept  alive  by  the  presence  of  the 
soul,  and  that  Avhen  that  is  Avithdrawn,  hope  departs.  The  body 
has  no  life  independent  of  the  presence  of  the  soul.  H  So  faith 
without  works  is  dead  also.  There  is  as  much  necessity  that  faith 
and  Avorks  should  be  united  to  constitute  true  religion,  as  there  is 
that  the  body  and  soul  should  be  united  to  constitute  a  living  man. 
If  good  works  do  not  folloAV,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  true  and 
proper  faith ;  none  that  justifies  and  saves.  If  faith  produces  no 
fruit  of  good  living,  that  fact  proves  that  it  is  dead,  that  it  has  no 
poAver,  and  that  it  is  of  no  value.     This  shoAvs  that  James  was  not 
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arguing  against  real  and  genuine  faith,  nor  against  its  importance  in 
justification,  but  against  the  supposition  that  mere  faith  was  all  that 
WSJ  necessary  to  save  a  man,  whether  it  was  accompanied  by  good 
■works  or  not.  lie  maintains  that  if  there  is  genuine  faith  it  will 
always  be  accompanied  by  good  works,  and  that  it  is  only  that  faith 
which  can  justify  and  save.  If  it  leads  to  no  practical  holiness  of 
life,  it  is  like  the  body  without  the  soul,  and  is  of  no  value  whatever. 
James  and  Paul  both  agree  in  the  necessity  of  true  faith  in  order  to 
salvation;  they  both  agree  that  the  tendency  of  true  faith  is  to 
produce  a  holy  life ;  they  both  agree  that  where  there  is  not  a  holy 
life  there  is  no  true  religion,  and  that  a  man  cannot  be  saved.  "We 
may  learn,  then,  from  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  on 
the  subject,  that  unless  we  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  we  cannot  be 
justified  before  God ;  and  that  unless  our  faith  is  of  that  kind  which 
will  produce  holy  living,  it  has  no  more  of  the  characteristics  of 
true  religion  than  a  dead  body  has  of  a  living  man. 

RECONCILIATION    OF   PAUL   AND   JAMES. 

At  the  close  of  the  exposition  of  this  chapter,  it  may  be  proper  to 
make  a  few  additional  remarks  on  the  question  in  what  way  the 
statements  of  James  can  be  reconciled  with  those  of  Paul,  on  the 
subject  of  justification.  A  difficulty  has  always  been  felt  to  exist 
on  the  subject;  and  there  are,  perhaps,  no  readers  of  the  New 
Testament  who  are  not  perplexed  with  it.  Infidels,  and  particularly 
Voltaire,  have  seized  the  occasion  which  they  supposed  they  found 
here  to  sneer  against  the  Scriptures,  and  to  pronounce  them  to  be 
contradictory.  Luther  felt  the  difficulty  to  be  so  great  that,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  he  regarded  it  as  insuperable,  and  denied 
the  inspiration  of  James,  though  he  afterwards  changed  his  opinion, 
and  believed  that  his  epistle  was  a  part  of  the  inspired  canon;  and 
one  of  Luther's  followers  was  so  displeased  with  the  statements  of 
James,  as  to  charge  him  with  wilful  falsehood. — Dr.  D  wight's  Theo- 
logy, Serm.  lxviii.  The  question  is,  whether  their  statements  can  be 
so  reconciled,  or  can  be  shown  to  be  so  consistent  with  each  other,  that 
it  is  proper  to  regard  them  both  as  inspired  men  ?  Or,  are  their  state- 
ments so  opposite  and  contradictory,  that  it  cannot  be  believed  that 
both  were  under  the  influences  of  an  infallible  Spirit?  In  order 
to  answer  these  questions,  there  are  two  points  to  be  considered: 
first,  what  the  real  difficulty  is ;  and,  secondly,  how  the  statements 
of  the  two  writers  can  be  reconciled,  or  whether  there  is  any  way 
of  explanation  which  will  remove  the  difficulty. 

I.  What  the  difficulty  is.  This  relates  to  two  points — that  James 
seems  to  contradict  Paul  in  express  terms,  and  that  both  writers 
make  use  of  the  same  case  to  illustrate  their  opposite  sentiments. 

(1.)  That  James  seems  to  contradict  Paul  in  express  terms.  The 
doctrine  of  Paul  on  the  subject  of  justification  is  stated  in  such 
language  as  the  folio  whig:  "  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight,"  Rom.  hi.  20.  ""We  conclude  that  a 
man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,"  Rom.  in.  28. 
"Being  justified  by  faith,"  Rom.  v.  1.  "Knowing  that  a  man  is 
not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  Gal.  ii.  16.  Comp.  Rom.  iii.  24 — 26;  Gal.  iii.  11 ;  Titus 
hi.  5,  6.     On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  of  James  seems  to  be 
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equally  explicit  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  faith  only,  but  that 
good  -works  come  in  for  an  important  share  in  the  matter.  "  Was 
not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by  works?"  ver.  21.  "  Seest  thou 
how  faith  -wrought  with  his  -works  ?"  ver.  22.  "  Ye  see  then  how 
that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only,"  ver.  24. 

(2.)  Both  writers  refer  to  the  same  case  to  illustrate  their  views — 
the  case  of  Abraham.  Thus  Paul  (Rom.  iv.  1 — 3)  refers  to  it  to 
prove  that  justification  is  -wholly  by  faith.  "  For  if  Abraham  -were 
justified  by  -works,  he  hath  whereof  to  glory ;  but  not  before  God. 
For  what  saith  the  scripture  ?  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was 
imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness."  And  thus  James  (vers.  21, 
22)  refers  to  it  to  prove  that  justification  is  by  works :  "  Was  not 
Abraham  our  father  justified  by  works  when  he  had  offered  Isaac 
his  son  upon  the  altar  ?" 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  these  statements  would  be  more  clearly 
seen  if  they  occurred  in  the  writings  of  the  same  author  ;  by  suppos- 
ing, for  example,  that  the  statements  of  James  were  appended  to  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  were  to  be  read  in 
connexion  with  that  chapter.  Who,  the  infidel  would  ask,  would 
not  be  struck  with  the  contradiction?  Who  would  undertake  to 
harmonize  statements  so  contradictory?  Yet  the  statements  are 
equally  contradictory,  though  they  occur  in  different  writers,  and 
especially  when  it  is  claimed  for  both  that  they  wrote  under  the  in- 
fluence of  inspiration. 

II.  The  inquiry  then  is,  how  these  apparently  contradictory  state- 
ments may  be  reconciled,  or  whether  there  is  any  way  of  explanation 
that  will  remove  the  difficulty.  This  inquiry  resolves  itself  into  two 
■ — whether  there  is  any  theory  that  can  be  proposed  that  would  re- 
lieve the  difficulty,  aad  whether  that  theory  can  be  shown  to  be 
well  founded. 

(1.)  Is  there  any  theory  which  would  remove  the  difficulty — any 
explanation  which  can  be  given  on  this  point  which,  if  true,  would 
show  that  the  two  statements  may  be  in  accordance  with  each  other 
and  with  truth  ? 

Before  suggesting  such  an  explanation,  it  may  be  further  observed, 
that,  as  all  history  has  shown,  the  statements  of  Paul  on  the  subject 
of  justification  are  liable  to  great  abuse.  All  the  forms  of  Antino- 
mianism  have  grown  out  of  such  abuse,  and  are  only  perverted  state- 
ments of  his  doctrine.  It  has  been  said,  that  if  Christ  has  freed  us 
from  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  law  in  order  to  justification ;  if  he 
has  fulfilled  it  in  our  stead,  and  borne  its  penalty,  then  the  law  is 
no  longer  binding  on  those  who  are  justified,  and  they  are  at  liberty 
to  live  as  they  please.  It  has  been  further  said,  that  if  we  are  saved 
by  faith  alone,  a  man  is  safe  the  moment  he  believes,  and  good  works 
are  therefore  not  necessary.  It  is  possible  that  such  views  as  these 
began  to  prevail  as  early  as  the  time  of  James,  and,  if  so,  it  was 
proper  that  there  should  be  an  authoritative  apostolic  statement  to 
correct  them,  and  to  check  these  growing  abuses.  If,  therefore, 
James  had,  as  it  has  been  supposed  he  had,  any  reference  to  the 
sentiments  of  Paul,  it  was  not  to  correct  his  sentiments,  or  to  con- 
trovert them,  but  it  was  to  correct  the  abuses  which  began  already  to 
flow  from  his  doctrines,  and  to  show  that  the  alleged  inferences  did 
not  properly  follow  from  the  opinions  which  he  held ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  show  that  the  Christian  religion  required  men  to  lead  holy 
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lives,  and  that  the  faith  by  which  it  was  acknowledged  that  the 
sinner  must  be  justified,  was  a  faith  which  was  productive  of  good 
works. 

Now,  all  that  is  necessary  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  Paul  and 
James,  is  to  suppose  that  they  contemplate  the  subject  of  justifica- 
tion from  different  points  of  view,  and  with  reference  to  different  in- 
quiries. Paul  looks  at  it  before  a  man  is  converted,  with  reference 
to  the  question  how  a  sinner  may  be  justified  before  God ;  James 
after  a  man  is  converted,  with  reference  to  the  question  how  he  may 
show  that  he  has  the  genuine  faith  which  justifies.  Paul  affirms 
that  the  sinner  is  justified  before  God  only  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  not  by  his  own  works ;  James  affirms  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
speculative  or  dead  faith  which  justifies,  but  only  a  faith  that  is  pro- 
ductive of  good  works,  and  that  its  genuineness  is  seen  only  by  good 
Avorks.  Paul  affirms  that  whatever  else  a  man  has,  if  he  have  not 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  cannot  be  justified ;  James  affirms  that 
no  matter  what  pretended  faith  a  man  has,  if  it  is  not  a  faith  which 
is  adapted  to  produce  good  works,  it  is  of  no  value  in  the  matter  of 
justification.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  true  explanation,  and  that 
these  are  the  "  stand-points"  from  which  they  view  the  subject,  the 
reconciliation  of  these  two  writers  is  easy :  for  it  was  and  is  still 
true,  that  if  the  question  is  asked  how  a  sinner  is  to  be  justified  be- 
fore God,  the  answer  is  to  be  that  of  Paul,  that  it  is  by  faith  alone, 
"without  the  works  of  the  law;"  if  the  question  be  asked,  how  it 
can  be  shown  what  is  the  kind  of  faith  that  justifies,  the  answer  is 
that  of  James,  that  it  is  only  that  which  is  productive  of  holy  living 
and  practical  obedience. 

(2.)  Is  this  a  true  theory?  Can  it  be  shown  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  statements  of  the  two  writers  ?  Would  it  be  a  proper  ex- 
planation if  the  same  statements  had  been  made  by  the  same  writer  ? 
That  it  is  a  correct  theory,  or  that  it  is  an  explanation  founded  in 
truth,  will  be  apparent,  if  (a)  the  language  used  by  the  two  writers 
will  warrant  it ;  (b)  if  it  accords  with  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
declarations  of  both  writers ;  and  (c)  if,  in  fact,  each  of  the  two 
writers  held  respectively  the  same  doctrine  on  the  subject. 

(a)  Will  the  language  bear  this  explanation  ?  That  is,  will  the 
w or d  justify,  as  used  by  the  two  writers,  admit  of  this  explanation  ? 
That  it  will,  there  need  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  for  both  are  speak- 
ing of  the  way  in  which  man,  who  is  a  sinner,  may  be  regarded  and 
treated  by  God  as  if  he  were  righteous — the  true  notion  of  justifica- 
tion. It  is  not  of  justification  in  the  sight  of  men  that  they  speak, 
but  of  justification  in  the  sight  of  God.  Both  use  the  word  justify 
in  this  sense — Paul  as  affirming  that  it  is  only  by  faith  that  it  can 
be  done ;  James  as  affirming,  in  addition,  not  in  contradiction,  that 
it  is  by  a  faith  that  produces  holiness,  and  no  other. 

(b)  Does  this  view  accord  with  the  fair  interpretation  of  the 
declarations  of  both  writers  ? 

In  regard  to  Paul,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  point 
from  Avhich  he  contemplates  the  subject,  to  wit,  with  reference  to 
the  question  hoto  a  sinner  may  be  justified.  Thus,  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  where  his  principal  statements  on  the  subject  occur,  he 
shows,  first,  that  the  Gentiles  cannot  be  justified  by  the  works  of  the 
law,  (chap,  i.,)  and  then  that  the  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  the 
Jews,  (chapters  ii.,  iii.,)  by  demonstrating  that  both  had  violated 
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the  law  given  them,  and  were  transgressors,  and  then  (chap.  iii.  20) 
draws  his  conclusion,  "  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall 
no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight" — the  whole  argument  showing 
conclusively  that  he  is  contemplating  the  subject  before  a  man  is 
justified,  and  with  reference  to  the  question  how  he  may  be. 

In  regard  to  James,  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  point  of 
view  from  which  he  contemplates  the  subject,  is  after  a  man  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  justified  by  faith,  with  reference  to  the  question 
what  kind  of  faith  justifies,  or  how  it  may  be  shown  that  faith  is  genuine. 
This  is  clear,  («,)  because  the  whole  question  is  introduced  by  him 
with  almost  express  reference  to  that  inquiry  :  "  What  doth  it 
profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he  hath  faith,  and  have  not 
works?  Can  faith  save  himr"  ver.  14.  That  is,  can  such  faith — 
can  this  faith  (jj  mans)  save  him  ?  In  other  words,  he  must  have  a 
different  kind  of  faith  in  order  to  save  him.  The  point  of  James' 
denial  is  not  that  faith,  if  genuine,  would  save  ;  but  it  is,  that  such  a 
faith,  or  a  faith  without  works,  Avould  save,  (b)  That  this  is  the 
very  point  which  he  discusses,  is  further  shown  by  his  illustrations, 
vers.  15,  16,  19.  He  shows  (vers.  15,  16)  that  mere  faith  in  religion 
-would  be  of  no  more  value  in  regard  to  salvation,  than  if  one  were 
naked  and  destitute  of  food,  it  would  meet  his  wants  to  say,  "De- 
part in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled;"  and  then,  (ver.  19,)  that 
even  the  demons  had  a  certain  kind  of  faith  in  one  of  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  religion,  but  that  it  was  a  faith  which  was  valueless — 
thus  showing  that  his  mind  was  on  the  question  what  is  true  and 
genuine  faith,  (c)  Then  he  shows  by  the  case  to  which  he  refers, 
(vers.  21 — 23,)  the  case  of  Abraham,  that  this  was  the  question  be- 
fore his  mind.  He  refers  not  to  the  act  when  Abraham  first  believed 
— the  act  by  which  as  a  sinner  he  was  justified  before  God  ;  but  to 
an  act  that  occurred  twenty  years  after — the  offering  up  of  his  son 
Isaac.  See  Notes  on  those  verses.  He  affirms  that  the  faith  of 
Abraham  was  of  such  a  kind  that  it  led  him  to  obey  the  will  of  God ; 
that  is,  to  good  works.  Though,  as  is  implied  in  the  objection  re- 
ferred to  above,  he  does  not  refer  to  the  same  case  to  which  Paul  re- 
ferred— the  case  of  Abraham — yet  it  is  not  to  the  same  act  in  Abraham. 
Paul  (Rom.  iv.  1 — 3)  refers  to  him  when  he  first  believed,  affirming 
that  he  was  then  justified  by  faith ;  James  refers  indeed  to  an  act  of 
the  same  man,  but  occurring  twenty  years  after,  showing  that  the 
faith  by  which  he  had  been  justified  was  genuine.  Abraham  was, 
in  fact,  according  to  Paul,  justified  when  he  believed,  and,  had  he 
died  then,  he  would  have  been  saved ;  but  according  to  James,  the 
faith  which  justified  him  was  not  a  dead  faith,  but  was  living  and 
operative,  as  was  shown  by  his  readiness  to  offer  his  son  on  the  altar. 

(c)  Did  each  of  these  two  writers  in  reality  hold  the  same  doctrine 
on  the  subject  ?  This  will  be  seen,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  James  held 
to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  really  as  Paul  did ;  and 
that  Paul  held  that  good  works  were  necessary  to  show  the  genuine- 
ness of  faith,  as  really  as  James  did. 

(  1.)  They  both  agreed  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  Of  Paul's  belief  there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  James  held 
the  doctrine  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  he  quotes  the  very  pas- 
sage in  Genesis,  (xv.  6,)  and  the  one  on  which  Paul  relies,  (Horn, 
iv.  1 — 3,)  as  expressing  his  own  views — "Abraham  believed  God, 
and  it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness."    The  truth  of  this, 
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James  docs  not  deny,  but  affirms  that  the  Scripture  which  made  this 
declaration  was  fulfilled  or  confirmed  by  the  act  to  which  he  refers. 
(2.)  They  both  agreed  in  holding  that  good  works  are  necessary 
to  show  the  genuineness  of  faith.  Of  James'  views  on  that  point 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  Paul  held  the  same  opinion  is  clear 
( a)  from  his  own  life,  no  man  ever  having  been  more  solicitous  to 
keep  the  whole  law  of  God  than  he  was.  (b)  From  his  constant 
exhortations  and  deelarations,  such  as  these :  "  Created  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works,"  Eph.  ii.  10  ;  "  Charge  them  that  are  rich, 
that  they  be  rich  in  good  works,"  1  Tim.  vi.  17,  18  ;  "In  all  things 
showing  thyself  a  pattern  of  good  works,"  Titus  ii.  7  ;  "  Who  gave 
himself  for  us,  that  he  might  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works,"  Titus  ii.  14  ;  "  These  tilings  I  will  that  thou 
affirm  constantly,  that  they  which  have  believed  in  God  might  be  care- 
ful to  maintain  good  works,"  Titus  hi.  8.  (c)  It  appears  from  the  fact 
that  Paul  believed  that  the  rewards  of  heaven  are  to  be  apportioned 
according  to  our  good  works,  or  according  to  our  character  and  our 
attainments  in  the  divine  life.  The  title  indeed  to  eternal  life  is, 
according  to  him,  in  consequence  of  faith ;  the  measure  of  the  reward 
is  to  be  our  holiness,  or  what  we  do.  Thus  he  says,  (2  Cor.  v.  10,) 
"  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body."  Thus  also  he 
says,  (2  Cor.  ix.  6,)  "He  which  soweth  sparingly,  shall  reap  also 
sparingly  ;  and  he  which  soweth  bountifully,  shall  reap  also  bounti- 
fully." And  thus  also  he  says,  (Rom.  ii.  6,)  that  God  "will  rendei 
to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds."  See  also  the  influence  which 
faith  had  on  Paul  personally,  as  described  in  the  third  chapter  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Philippians.  If  these  things  are  so,  then  these  two 
writers  have  not  contradicted  each  other,  but,  viewing  the  subject 
from  different  points,  they  have  together  stated  important  truths 
which  might  have  been  made  by  any  one  writer  without  contradic- 
tion ;  first,  that  it  is  only  by  faith  that  a  sinner  can  be  justified — and 
second,  that  the  faith  which  justifies  is  that  only  which  leads  to  a 
holy  life,  and  that  no  other  is  of  value  in  saving  the  soul.  Thus,  on 
the  one  hand,  men  would  be  guarded  from  depending  on  their  own 
righteousness  for  eternal  life  ;  and,  on  the  other,  from  all  the  evils  of 
Antinomianism.  The  great  object  of  religion  Avould  be  secured — the 
sinner  would  be  justified,  and  would  become  personally  holy. 

CHAPTER  III. 

ANALYSIS    OF   THE    CHAPTER. 

The  evil  which  the  apostle  seems  to  have  referred  to  in  this  chapter, 
was  a  desire,  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  those  to  whom 
he  wrote,  to  be  public  teachers,  (5i5d<r/caAoi,  ver  1,)  and  to  be  such  even 
where  there  was  no  proper  qualification.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  any 
connexion  between  what  is  said  in  this  chapter,  and  what  is  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  epistle ;  and  indeed  the  plan  of  the  epistle  seems 
to  have  been  to  notice  such  things  as  the  apostle  supposed  claimed 
their  attention,  without  particular  regard  to  a  logical  connexion. 
Some  of  the  errors  and  improprieties  which  existed  among  them  had 
been  noticed  in  the  previous  chapters,  and  others  are  referred  to  in 
chapters  iv.,  v.  Those  Avhich  are  noticed  in  this  chapter  grew  out  of 
the  desire  of  being  public  teachers  of  religion.     It  seems  probable 
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that  he  had  this  subject  in  his  eye  in  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  and 
this  will  give  a  clue  to  the  course  of  thought  which  he  pursues. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  there  was  a  prevailing  desire  among  those  to 
xohom  he  wrote  to  become  public  teachers,  without  much  regard  foi  the 
proper  qualifications  for  that  office,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
chapter  will  become  easy.  Its  design  and  drift  then  may  be  thus 
expressed : 

I.  The  general  subject  of  the  chapter,  a  caution  against  the  desire 
prevailing  among  many  to  be  ranked  among  public  teachers,  ver.  1, 
first  clause. 

II.  Considerations  to  check  and  modify  that  desire,  ver.  1,  (last 
clause,)  ver.  18.     These  considerations  are  the  following : 

(1.)  The  fact  that  public  teachers  must  give  a  more  solemn  account 
than  other  men,  and  that  they  expose  themselves  to  the  danger  of  a 
deeper  condemnation,  ver.  1,  last  clause. 

(2.)  The  evils  which  grow  out  of  an  improper  use  of  the  tongue  ; 
evils  to  which  those  are  particularly  liable  whose  business  is  speaking, 
vers.  2 — 12.  This  leads  the  apostle  into  a  general  statement  of  the 
importance  of  the  tongue  as  a  member  of  the  human  body ;  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  peculiarly  liable  to  offend  in  that,  (ver.  2  ;)  of  the 
fact  that  if  that  is  regulated  aright,  the  whole  man  is — as  a  horse  is 
managed  by  the  bit,  and  a  ship  is  steered  by  the  rudder,  (vers.  2 — 4;) 
of  the  fact  that  the  tongue,  though  a  little  member,  is  capable  of 
accomplishing  great  things,  and  is  peculiarly  liable,  when  not  under 
proper  regulations,  to  do  mischief,  (vers.  5,  6 ;)  of  the  fact  that,  while 
everything  else  has  been  tamed,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
bring  the  tongue  under  proper  restraints,  and  that  it  performs  the 
most  discordant  and  opposite  functions,  (vers.  7 — 9  ;)  and  of  the 
impropriety  and  absurdity  of  this,  as  if  the  same  fountain  should 
bring  forth  sweet  water  and  bitter,  vers.  10 — 12.  By  these  con- 
siderations, the  apostle  seems  to  have  designed  to  repress  the  pre- 
vailing desire  of  leaving  other  employments,  and  of  becoming  public 
instructors  without  suitable  qualifications. 

(3.)  The  apostle  adverts  to  the  importance  of  tcisdom,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same  end ;  that  is,  of  suitable  qualifications  to  give 
public  instruction,  vers.  13 — 18.  He  shows  (ver.  13)  that  if  there 
was  a  truly  wise  man  among  them,  he  should  show  this  by  his  works, 
with  "meekness,"  and  not  by  obtruding  himself  upon  the  attention 
of  others  ;  that  if  there  was  a  want  of  it  evinced  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
and  contention,  there  would  be  confusion  and  every  evil  work,  (vers. 
14 — 16 ;)  and  that  where  there  was  true  wisdom,  it  was  unambitious 
and  unostentatious ;  it  was  modest,  retiring,  and  pure.  It  would 
lead  to  a  peaceful  life  of  virtue,  and  its  existence  would  be  seen  in 
the  "fruits  of  righteousness  sown  in  peace,"  vers.  17,  18.  It  might 
be  inferred  that  they  who  had  this  spirit  would  not  be  ambitious  of 
becoming  public  teachers  ;  they  would  not  place  themselves  at  the 
head  of  parties  ;  they  would  show  the  true  spirit  of  religion  in  an 
unobtrusive  and  humble  life.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  chapter,  that  the  apostle  argued  against  a  desire  to 
enter  the  ministry,  in  itself  considered,  and  where  there  are  proper 
qualifications  ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  suppress  a  spirit  which  has 
not  been  uncommon  in  the  world,  to  become  public  teachers  as  a 
means  of  more  influence  and  power,  and  without  any  suitable  regard 
to  the  proper  endowments  for  such  an  office, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MY    brethren,    be   not    many 
"  masters,  knowing  that  we 


shall  receive  the   greater  con- 
demnation. 1 

a  Matt,  xxiii.  8,  14 ;  1  Peter  v.  3. 
1  Or,  judgment. 


1.  My  brethren,  be  not  many  masters.  "Be  not  many  of  you 
teachers."  The  evil  referred  to  is  that  where  many  desired  to  be 
teachers,  though  but/ew  could  be  qualified  for  the  office,  and  though, 
in  fact,  comparatively  few  were  required.  A  small  number,  well 
qualified,  would  better  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  do 
more  good,  than  many  would ;  and  there  would  be  great  evil  in 
having  many  crowding  themselves  unqualified  into  the  office.  The 
word  here  rendered  masters  (bt8d<rKa\oi)  should  have  been  rendered 
teachers.  It  is  so  rendered  in  John  iii.  2;  Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Rom.  ii.  20; 
1  Cor.  xii.  28,  29 ;  Eph.  iv.  11 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  11 ;  iv.  3 ;  Heb.  v.  12 ; 
though  it  is  elsewhere  frequently  rendered  master.  It  has,  however, 
in  it  primarily  the  notion  of  teaching,  (SiSooTco,)  even  when  rendered 
master;  and  the  word  master  is  often  used  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
it  is  with  us,  to  denote  an  instructor — as  the  "  schoolmaster." 
Comp.  Matt.  x.  24,  25  ;  xxii.  16  ;  Mark  x.  17 ;  xii.  19,  et  al.  The 
word  is  not  properly  used  in  the  sense  of  master,  as  distinguished 
from  a  servant,  but  as  distinguished  from  a  disciple  or  learner.  Such 
a  position,  indeed,  implies  authority,  but  it  is  authority  based  not 
on  power,  but  on  superior  qualifications.  The  connexion  implies 
that  the  word  is  used  in  that  sense  in  this  place ;  and  the  evil  repre- 
hended is  that  of  seeking  the  office  of  public  instructor,  especially 
the  sacred  office.  It  would  seem  that  this  was  a  prevailing  fault 
among  those  to  whom  the  apostle  wrote  This  desire  was  common 
among  the  Jewish  people,  who  coveted  the  name  and  the  office  of 
Rabbi,  equivalent  to  that  here  used,  (comp.  Matt  xxiii.  7,)  and  who 
were  ambitious  to  be  doctors  and  teachers.  See  Rom.  ii.  19;  lTim.i.7. 
This  fondness  for  the  office  of  teachers  they  naturally  carried  with 
them  into  the  Christian  church  when  they  were  converted,  and  it  is 
this  which  the  apostle  here  rebukes.*  The  same  spirit  the  passage 
before  us  would  rebuke  now,  and  for  the  same  reasons ;  for  although 
a  man  should  be  willing  to  become  a  public  instructor  in  religion 
when  called  to  it  by  the  Spirit  and  Providence  of  God,  and  should 
esteem  it  a  privilege  when  so  called,  yet  there  would  be  scarcely 
anything  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  or  that  would 
tend  mere  to  produce  disorder  and  confusion,  than  a  prevailing  desire 
of  the  prominence  and  importance  which  a  man  has  in  virtue  of 
being  a  public  instructor.  If  there  is  anything  which  ought  to  be 
managed  with  extreme  prudence  and  caution,  it  is  that  of  introducing 
men  into  the  Christian  ministry.  Comp.  1  Tim.  v.  22  ;  Acts  i.  15 — ■ 
26  ;  xiii.  2,  3.  Ti  Knowing  that  we  shall  receive  the  greater  condemna- 
tion, (fAzi£ov  Kptfia.)  Or  rather,  a  severer  judgment ;  that  is,  we  shall 
have  a  severer  trial,  and  give  a  stricter  account.  The  word  here 
used  does  not  necessarily  mean  condemnation,  but  judgment,  trial, 

*  A  proof  of  some  importance  that  this  prevailed  in  the  early  Christian  church, 
among  those  who  had  been  Jews,  is  furnished  by  a  passage  in  the  Apocryphal  work 
called  "The  Ascension  ot  Isaiah  the  Prophet;"  a  work  which  Dr.  Lawrence,  the 
editor,  supposes  was  written  not  far  from  the  apostolic  age.  "  In  those  days  (the  days 
of  the  Messiah)  shall  many  be  attached  to  office,  destitute  of  wisdom  ;  multitudes  or 
iniquitous  elders  and  pastors,  injurious  to  their  flocks,  and  addicted  to  rapine,  nor 
•ball  the  holy  pastors  themselves  diligently  discharge  their  duty,"  chap.  iii.  23  24. 
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2  For b  in  many   things   we 
offend  all.     If  any  man  offend 

b  1  Kings  viii.  46;  Prov.  xx.  9; 
1  John  i.  8. 


not  in  word, c  the  same  is  a  per- 
fect man,  and  able  also  to  bridle 
the  whole  body. 


c  Prov.  xiii.  3. 


account;  and  the  consideration  which  the  apostle  suggests  is  not  that 
those  who  were  public  teachers  would  be  condemned,  but  that  there 
would  be  a  much  more  solemn  account  to  be  rendered  by  them  than 
by  other  men,  and  that  they  ought  duly  to  reflect  on  this  in  seeking 
the  office  of  the  ministry.  He  would  carry  them  in  anticipation 
before  the  judgment-seat,  and  have  them  determine  the  question  of 
entering  the  ministry  there.  No  better  "stand-point"  can  be  taken 
in  making  up  the  mind  in  regard  to  this  work ;  and  if  that  had  been 
the  position  assumed  in  order  to  estimate  the  work,  and  to  make  up 
the  mind  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  this  profession,  many  a  one  who 
has  sought  the  office  would  have  been  deterred  from  it ;  and  it  may 
be  added,  also,  that  many  a  pious  and  educated  youth  would  have 
sought  the  office,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  other  pursuits.  A 
young  man,  when  about  to  make  choice  of  a  calling  in  life,  should 
place  himself  by  anticipation  at  the  judgment-bar  of  Christ,  and  ask 
himself  how  human  pursuits  and  plans  will  appear  there.  If  that 
were  the  point  of  view  taken,  how  many  would  have  been  deterred 
from  the  ministry  who  have  sought  it  with  a  view  to  honour  or 
emolument !  How  many,  too,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  to  the  army  or  navy,  or  to  the  pursuits  of 
elegant  literature,  would  have  felt  that  it  was  their  duty  to  serve 
God  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  r  How  many  at  the  close  of 
life,  in  the  ministry  and  out  of  it,  feel,  when  too  late  to  make  a 
change,  that  they  have  wholly  mistaken  the  purpose  for  which  they 
should  have  lived ! 

2.  For  in  many  things  tee  offend  all.  "We  all  offend.  The  word 
here  rendered  offend,  means  to  stumble,  to  fall ;  then  to  err,  to  fail 
in  duty;  and  the  meaning  here  is,  that  all  were  liable  to  commit 
error,  and  that  this  consideration  should  induce  men  to  be  cautious 
in  seeking  an  office  where  an  error  would  be  likely  to  do  so  much 
injury.  The  particular  thing,  doubtless,  which  the  apostle  had  in 
his  eye,  was  the  peculiar  liability  to  commit  error,  or  to  do  wrong 
with  the  tongue.  Of  course,  this  liability  is  very  great  in  an  office 
where  the  very  business  is  public  speaking.  If  anywhere  the  im- 
proper use  of  the  tongue  will  do  mischief,  it  is  in  the  office  of  a 
religious  teacher ;  and  to  show  the  danger  of  this,  and  the  importance 
of  caution  in  seeking  that  office,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  show  what 
mischief  the  tongue  is  capable  of  effecting.  %  If  any  man  offend  not 
in  word.  In  his  speech  ;  in  the  use  of  his  tongue.  IT  The  same  is  a 
perfect  man.  Perfect  in  the  sense  in  which  the  apostle  immediately 
explains  himself;  that  he  is  able  to  keep  every  other  member  of  his 
body  in  subjection.  His  object  is  not  to  represent  the  man  as  abso- 
lutely spotless  in  every  sense,  and  as  wholly  free  from  sin,  for  he  had 
himself  just  said  that  "  all  offend  in  many  things  ;"  but  the  design 
is  to  show  that  if  a  man  can  control  his  tongue,  he  has  complete 
dominion  over  himself,  as  much  as  a  man  has  over  a  horse  by  the 
bit,  or  as  a  steersman  has  over  a  ship  if  he  has  hold  of  the  rudder. 
He  is  perfect  in  that  sense,  that  he  has  complete  control  over  him-. 
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3  Behold,  we  put  bits  rfin  the 
horses'  mouths,  that  they  may- 
obey  us;  and  we  turn  about 
their  whole  body. 

4  Behold  also  the  ships,  which 
though  they  be  so  great,  and  are 
driven  of  tierce  winds,  yet  are 

d  Psa.  xxxii.  9. 


they  turned  about  with  a  very 
small  helm,  whithersoever  the 
governor  listeth. 

5  Even  so  the  tongue  e  is  a 
little  member,  and  boasteth  f 
great    things.       Behold,     how 

e  Prow  xii.  18.  /  Psa.  xii.  3. 


pelf,  and  will  not  be  liable  to  error  in  anything.  The  design  is  to 
show  the  important  position  which  the  tongue  occupies,  as  governing 
the  whole  man.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  perfect,  see  Notes  on 
Job  i.  1.  1f  And  able  also  to  bridle  the  tvhole  body.  To  control  his 
whole  body,  that  is,  every  other  part  of  himself,  as  a  man  does  a 
horse  by  the  bridle.  The  word  rendered  "  to  bridle,"  means  to  lead 
or  guide  with  a  bit ;  then  to  rein  in,  to  check,  to  moderate,  to  re- 
strain. A  man  always  has  complete  government  over  himself  if  he 
has  the  entire  control  of  his  tongue.  It  is  that  by  which  he  gives 
expression  to  his  thoughts  and  passions ;  and  if  that  is  kept  under 
proper  restraint,  all  the  rest  of  his  members  are  as  easily  controlled 
as  the  horse  is  by  having  the  control  of  the  bit. 

3.  Behold,  we  put  bits  in  the  horses'  mouths,  etc.  The  meaning  of 
this  simple  illustration  is,  that  as  we  control  a  horse  by  the  bit — 
though  the  bit  is  a  small  thing — so  the  body  is  controlled  by  the 
tongue.  He  who  has  a  proper  control  over  his  tongue  can  govern 
his  whole  body,  as  be  who  holds  a  bridle  governs  and  turns  about 
the  horse. 

4.  Behold  also  the  ships.  This  illustration  is  equally  striking  and 
obvious.  A  ship  is  a  large  object.  It  seems  to  be  unmanageable 
by  its  vastness,  and  it  is  also  impelled  by  driving  storms.  Yet  it  is 
easily  managed  by  a  small  rudder  ;  and  he  that  has  control  of  that, 
has  control  of  the  ship  itself.  So  with  the  tongue.  It  is  a  small 
member  as  compared  with  the  body;  in  its  size  not  unlike  the 
rudder  as  compared  with  the  ship.  Yet  the  proper  control  of  the 
tongue  in  respect  to  its  influence  on  the  whole  man,  is  not  unlike 
the  control  of  the  rudder  in  its  power  over  the  ship.  IT  Which 
though  they  be  so  great.  So  great  in  themselves,  and  in  comparison 
with  the  rudder.  Even  such  bulky  and  unwieldy  objects  are  con- 
trolled by  a  very  small  thing.  %  And  are  driven  of  fierce  winds.  By 
-winds  that  would  seem  to  leave  the  ship  beyond  control.  It  is 
probable  that  by  the  "fierce  winds"  here  as  impelling  the  ship,  the 
apostle  meant  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  passions  in  impelling 
man.  Even  a  man  under  impetuous  passion  wrould  be  restrained,  if 
the  tongue  is  properly  controlled,  as  the  ship  driven  by  the  winds 
is  by  the  helm.  H  Yet  are  they  turned  about  with  a  very  small  helm. 
The  ancient  rudder  or  helm  was  made  in  the  shape  of  an  oar.  This 
was  very  small  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  vessel — about  as 
small  as  the  tongue  is  as  compared  with  the  body.  H  Whithersoever 
the  governor  listeth.  As  the  helmsman  pleases.  It  is  entirely  under 
his  control. 

5.  Even  so,  the  tongue  is  a  little  member.  Little  compared  with  the 
body — as  the  bit  or  the  rudder  is,  compared  with  the  horse  or  the 
ship.     M  And  boasteth  great  things.     The  design  of  the  apostle  is  to 
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great  '  a   matter    a    little   fire 
kindleth ! 

6  And  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  * 

1  Or,  xcood.  o  Prov.  xvi.  £7. 


a  world  of  iniquity  t  so  is  the 
tongue  among  our  members, 
that  it  defileth  h  the  whole  body, 

h  Matt.  xv.  11—20. 


illustrate  the  power  and  influence  of  the  tongue.  This  may  be  done 
in  a  great  many  respects  :  and  the  apostle  does  it  by  referring  to  its 
boasting ;  to  the  effects  which  it  produces,  resembling  that  of  fire, 
(ver.  6 ;)  to  its  untameableness,  (vers.  8,  9 ;)  and  to  its  giving 
utterance  to  the  most  inconsistent  and  incongruous  thoughts,  vers. 
9,  10.  The  particular  idea  here  is,  that  the  tongue  seems  to  be 
conscious  of  its  influence  and  power,  and  boasts  largely  of  what  it 
can  do.  The  apostle  means  doubtless  to  convey  the  idea  that  it 
boasts  not  unjustly  of  its  importance.  It  has  all  the  influence  in  the 
world,  for  good  or  for  evil,  which  it  claims.  11  Behold,  how  great  a 
matter  a  little  fire  kindleth!  Marg.,  xcood.  The  Greek  word  (1/A77) 
mean?,  a  wood,  forest,  grove ;  and  then  fire-wood,  fuel.  This  is  the 
meaning  here.  The  sense  is,  that  a  very  little  fire  is  sufficient  to 
ignite  a  large  quantity  of  combustible  materials,  and  that  the  tongue 
produces  effects  similar  to  that.  A  spark  will  kindle  a  lofty  pile  ; 
and  a  word  spoken  by  the  tongue  may  set  a  neighbourhood  or  a 
village  "in  a  flame." 

6.  And  the  tongue  is  a  fire.  In  this  sense,  that  it  produces  a 
"blaze,"  or  a  great  conflagration.  It  produces  a  disturbance  and 
an  agitation  that  may  be  compared  with  the  conflagration  often 
produced  by  a  spark.  II  A  world  of  iniquity.  A  little  world  of  evil 
in  itself.  This  is  a  very  expressive  phrase,  and  is  similar  to  one 
which  we  often  employ,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  town  as  being  a 
world  in  miniature.  We  mean  by  it  that  it  is  an  epitome  of  the 
world ;  that  all  that  there  is  in  the  world  is  represented  there  on  a 
small  scale.  So  when  the  tongue  is  spoken  of  as  being  "  a  world  of 
iniquity,"  it  is  meant  that  all  kinds  of  evil  that  are  in  the  world  are 
exhibited  there  in  miniature;  it  seems  to  concentrate  all  sorts  of 
iniquity  that  exist  on  the  earth.  And  what  evil  is  there  which 
may  not  be  originated  or  fomented  by  the  tongue?  What  else  is 
there  that  might  with  so  much  propriety  be  represented  as  a  little 
world  of  iniquity  ?  With  all  the  good  which  it  does,  who  can  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  evil  which  it  causes  ?  Who  can  measure  the 
evils  which  arise  from  scandal,  and  slander,  and  profaneness,  and 
perjury,  and  falsehood,  and  blasphemy,  and  obscenity,  and  the  in- 
culcation of  error,  by  the  tongue  ?  Who  can  gauge  the  amount  of 
broils,  and  contentions,  and  strifes,  and  wars,  and  suspicions,  and 
enmities,  and  alienations  among  friends  and  neighbours,  which  it 
produces?  Who  can  number  the  evils  produced  by  the  "  honeyed" 
words  of  the  seducer ;  or  by  the  tongue  of  the  eloquent  in  the 
maintenance  of  error,  and  the  defence  of  wrong?  If  all  men  wrere 
dicmb,  what  a  portion  of  the  crimes  of  the  world  would  soon  cease ! 
If  all  men  would  speak  only  that  which  ought  to  be  spoken,  what  a 
change  would  come  over  the  face  of  human  affairs  !  IT  So  is  the 
tongue  among  our  members,  that  it  defileth  the  whole  body.  It  stains  01 
pollutes  the  whole  body.  It  occupies  a  position  and  relation  so 
important  in  respect  to  every  part  of  our  moral  frame,  that  there  is 
no  portion  which  is  not  affected  by  it.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  no  one 
can  nave  any  doubt.     There  is  nothing  else  pertaining  to  us  as 
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and  settcth  on  fire  the  '  course 
of  nature ;  anil  it  is  set  on  fire 
of  hell. 

1  wheel. 


7  For  every  2  kind  of  beasts, 
and  of  birds,  and  of  serpents, 


1  nature. 


moral  and  intellectual  beings,  which  exerts  such  an  influence  over 
ourselves  as  the  tongue.  A  man  of  pure  conversation  is  understood 
and  felt  to  be  pure  in  every  respect;  but  who  has  any  confidence  in 
the  virtue  of  the  blasphemer,  or  the  man  of  obscene  lips,  or  the 
calumniator  and  slanderer  ?  We  always  regard  such  a  man  as  cor- 
rupt to  the  core.  II  And  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature.  The 
margin  is,  "  the  wheel  of  nature."  The  Greek  word  also  (t/x>x<^ 
means  a  wheel,  or  anything  made  for  revolving  and  running.  Then 
it  means  the  course  run  by  a  wheel ;  a  circular  course  or  circuit. 
The  word  rendered  nature,  (yevecris,)  means,  procreation,  birth,  na- 
tivity; and  therefore  the  phrase  means,  literally,  the  wheel  of  birth — 
that  is,  the  wheel  which  is  set  in  motion  at  birth,  and  which  runs 
on  through  life. — Rob.  Lex.  sub  voce  yeveais.  It  may  be  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  this  refers  to  successive  generations,  or  to  the 
course  of  individual  life.  The  more  literal  sense  would  be  that 
which  refers  to  an  individual;  but  perhaps  the  apostle  meant  to 
speak  in  a  popular  sense,  and  thought  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  as 
they  roll  on  from  age  to  age,  as  all  enkindled  by  the  tongue,  keeping 
the  world  in  a  constant  blaze  of  excitement.  Whether  applied  to 
an  individual  life,  or  to  the  world  at  large,  every  one  can  see  the 
justice  of  the  comparison.  One  naturally  thinks,  when  this  expres- 
sion is  used,  of  a  chariot  driven  on  with  so  much  speed  that  its 
wheels  by  their  rapid  motion  become  self-ignited,  and  the  chariot 
moves  on  amidst  flames.  IF  And  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell.  Hell,  or 
Gehenna,  is  represented  as  a  place  where  the  fires  continually  burn. 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  v.  22.  The  idea  here  is,  that  that  which  causes 
the  tongue  to  do  so  much  evil  derives  its  origin  from  hell.  Nothing 
could  better  characterize  much  of  that  which  the  tongue  does,  than 
to  say  that  it  has  its  origin  in  hell,  and  has  the  spirit  which  reigns 
there.  The  very  spirit  of  that  world  of  fire  and  wickedness — a 
spirit  of  falsehood,  and  slander,  and  blasphemy,  and  pollution — 
seems  to  inspire  the  tongue.  The  image  which  seems  to  have  been 
before  the  mind  of  the  apostle  was  that  of  a  torch  which  enkindles 
and  burns  everything  as  it  goes  along— a  torch  itself  lighted  at  the 
fires  of  hell.  One  of  the  most  striking  descriptions  of  the  woes  and 
curses  which  there  may  be  in  hell,  would  be  to  portray  the  sorrows 
caused  on  the  earth  by  the  tongue. 

^  7.  For  every  kind  of  beasts.  The  apostle  proceeds  to  state  another 
thing  showing  the  power  of  the  tongue,  the  fact  that  it  is  ungovern- 
able, and  that  there  is  no  power  of  man  to  keep  it  under  control. 
Everything  else  but  this  has  been  tamed.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
refine  on  the  expressions  used  here,  by  attempting  to  prove  that  it 
is  literally  true  that  every  species  of  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes 
has  been  tamed.  The  apostle  is  to  be  understood  as  speaking  in  a 
general  and  popular  sense,  showing  the  remarkable  power  of  man 
over  those  things  which  are  by  nature  savage  and  wild.  The  power 
of  man  in  taming  wild  beasts  is  wonderful.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  nearly  all  those  beasts  which  we  now  speak  of  as 
"domestic"  animals,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  only 
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and  of  things  in  the  sea,  is 
tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  of 
1  mankind  : 

1  nature  of  man. 


8  But  the  tongue  can  no  man 
tame ;  it  is  an  unruly  evil,  full 
of  deadly '  poison. 

i  Psa.  cxl.  3;  Rom.  iii.  13. 


when  they  are  tame,  were  once  fierce  and  savage  races.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  ass,  (see  Notes  on  Job  xi.  12; 
xxxix.  5,)  the  swine,  the  dog,  the  cat,  etc.  The  editor  of  the 
Pictorial  Bible  well  remarks,  "  There  is  perhaps  no  kind  of  creature, 
to  which  man  has  access,  which  might  not  be  tamed  by  him  with 
proper  perseverance.  The  ancients  seem  to  have  made  more  exer- 
tions to  this  end,  and  with  much  better  success,  than  ourselves. 
The  examples  given  by  Pliny,  of  creatures  tamed  by  men,  relate  to 
elephants,  lions,  and  tigers,  among  beasts;  to  the  eagle,  among 
birds  ;  to  asps,  and  others  serpents ;  and  to  crocodiles,  and  various 
fishes,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  water.  Nat.  Hist.  viii.  9,  16, 
17;  x.  5,  44.  The  lion  was  very  commonly  tamed  by  the  ancient 
Egvptians,  and  trained  to  assist  both  in  hunting  and  in  war."  Notes 
in  loc.  The  only  animal  which  it  has  been  supposed  has  defied  the 
power  of  man  to  tame  it,  is  the  hyena,  and  even  this,  it  is  said,  has 
been  subdued,  in  modern  times.  There  is  a  passage  in  Euripides 
which  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  this  of  James : — 

B/hxy.u  toi  aOeuos  avzpos, 
'AAAa  iroiKiXiais   TrpaTriSav 
Aa/xa  <pvAa  ttSvtov, 
XOoviwy  t'  deplcov  re  'TraiBcv/xara. 

11  Small  is  the  power  which  nature  has  given  to  man ;  but,  by 
various  acts  of  his  superior  understanding,  he  has  subdued  the 
tribes  of  the  sea,  the  earth,  and  the  air."  Comp.on  this  subject, 
the  passages  quoted  by  Pricseus  in  the  Critici  Sacri,  in  loc.  U  And 
of  birds.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  tame  birds,  and  even  the  most 
wild  are  susceptible  of  being  tamed.  A  portion  of  the  feathered 
race,  as  the  hen,  the  goose,  the  duck,  is  thoroughly  domesticated. 
The  pigeon,  the  martin,  the  hawk,  the  eagle,  may  be ;  and  perhaps 
there  are  none  of  that  race  which  might  not  be  made  subject  to  the 
will  of  man.  IT  And  of  serpents.  The  ancients  showed  great  skill 
in  this  art,  in  reference  to  asps  and  other  venomous  serpents,  and 
it  is  common  now  in  India.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  it  is  known 
that  the  fangs  of  the  serpents  are  extracted ;  but  even  when  this  is 
not  done,  they  who  practise  the  art  learn  to  handle  them  with  im- 
punity. H  And  of  things  in  the  sea.  As  the  crocodile,  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  It  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence  that  there  is  no 
animal  which  might  not,  by  proper  skill  and  perseverance,  be 
rendered  tame,  or  made  obedient  to  the  will  of  man.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  understand  the  apostle  as  affirming  that 
literally  every  animal  has  been  tamed,  or  ever  can  be.  He  evidently 
speaks  in  a  popular  sense  of  the  great  power  which  man  undeniably 
has  over  all  kinds  of  wild  animals — over  the  creation  beneath  him. 

8.  But  the  tongue  can  no  man  tame.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
never  brought  under  control,  but  that  it  is  impossible  effectually  and 
certainly  to  subdue  it.    It  would  be  possible  to  subdue  and  domes- 
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9   Therewith  bless  we  God, 

ven  the  Father ;  and  therewith 

curse  we  men,  which  nre  made 


after  the  similitude  of  God. 

10  Out  of  the  same  mouth 
proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing. 


ticate  any  kind  of  beasts,  but  this  could  not  be  done  with  the  tongue. 
H  It  is  an  unruly  evil.  An  evil  without  restraint,  to  which  no  certain 
and  effectual  check  can  be  applied.  Of  the  truth  of  this  no  one  can 
have  any  doubt,  who  looks  at  the  condition  of  the  world.  II  Full  of 
deadly  poison.  That  is,  it  acts  on  the  happiness  of  man,  and  on  the 
peace  of  society,  as  poison  does  on  the  human  frame.  The  allusion 
here  seems  to  be  to  the  bite  of  a  venomous  reptile.  Comp.  Psa. 
cxl.  3,  "  They  have  sharpened  their  tongues  like  a  serpent ;  adders' 
poison  is  under  their  lips."  Rom.  iii.  13,  "  With  their  tongues  they 
have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips."  Nothing 
would  better  describe  the  mischief  that  may  be  done  by  the  tongue. 
There  is  no  sting  of  a  serpent  that  does  so  much  evil  in  the  world ; 
there  is  no  poison  more  deadly  to  the  frame  than  the  poison  of  the 
tongue  is  to  the  happiness  of  man.  Who,  for  example,  can  stand 
before  the  power  of  the  slanderer  ?  What  mischief  can  be  done  in 
society  that  can  be  compared  with  that  wrhich  he  may  do  ? 

'Tis  slander; 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword  ;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  ;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  or  the  world  :  kings,  queens,  and  states, 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slauder  enters. 

Shakspere,  in  Cymbeline . 

9.  Therewith  bless  we  God.  We  men  do  this ;  that  is,  all  this  is 
done  by  the  tongue.  The  apostle  does  not  mean  that  the  same  man 
does  this,  but  that  all  this  is  done  by  the  same  organ — the  tongue. 
If  Even  the  Father.  Who  sustains  to  us  the  relation  of  a  Father.  The 
point  in  the  remark  of  the  apostle  is,  the  absurdity  of  employing  the 
tongue  in  such  contradictory  uses  as  to  bless  one  who  has  to  us  the 
relation  of  a  Father,  and  to  curse  any  being,  especially  those  who  are 
made  in  his  image.  The  wrord  bless  here  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
praise,  thank,  worship.  If  And  therewith  curse  we  men.  That  is,  it  is 
done  by  the  same  organ  by  which  God  is  praised  and  honoured. 
%  Which  are  made  after  the  similitude  of  God.  After  his  image,  Gen. 
i.  26,  27.  As  we  bless  God,  we  ought  with,  the  same  organ  to  bless 
those  who  are  like  him.  There  is  an  absurdity  in  cursing  men  who 
are  thus  made,  like  what  there  would  be  in  both  blessing  and  cursing 
the  Creator  himself. 

10.  Out  of  the  same  mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing.  The 
meaning  here  may  be,  either  that  out  of  the  mouth  of  man  two  such 
opposite  things  proceed,  not  referring  to  the  same  individual,  but  to 
different  persons  ;  or,  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  same  individual.  Both 
of  these  are  true  ;  and  both  are  equally  incongruous  and  wrong.  No 
organ  should  be  devoted  to  uses  so  unlike,  and  the  mouth  should  be 
employed  in  giving  utterance  only  to  that  which  is  just,  benevolent, 
and  good.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  mouth  is  devoted  to  these 
opposite  employments ;  and  that  while  one  part  of  the  race  employ  it 
for  purposes  of  praise,  the  other  employ  it  in  uttering  maledictions. 
It  is  also  true  of  many  individuals  that  at  one  time  they  praise  their 
Maker,  and  then,  with  the  same  organ  calumniate,  and  slander,  and 
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My  brethren,  these  things  ought 
not  so  to  be. 

11  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth 
at  the  same  1  place  sweet  water 
and  bitter? 

12  Can  the  fig-tree,  *  my  bre- 
thren, bear  olive  berries?  either 

1  Or,  hole.  k  Matt.  vii.  16. 


a  vine,  figs  ?  so  can  no  fountain 
both  yield  salt  water  and  fresh. 
13  Who7 is  a  wise  man  and 
endued  with  knowledge  among 
you  ?  let  him  shew  out  of  a  good 
conversation  '"  his  works  with 
meekness  of  wisdom. 

/  Psa,  cvii.  43.  m  Phil.  i.  C7. 


revile  their  fellow-men.  After  an  act  of  solemn  devotion  in  the  house 
of  God,  the  professed  worshipper  goes  forth  with  the  feelings  of 
malice  in  his  heart,  and  the  language  of  slander,  detraction,  or  even 
blasphemy  on  his  lips.  IT  My  brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 
They  are  as  incongruous  as  it  would  be  for  the  same  fountain  to  send 
forth  both  salt  water  and  fresh  ;  or  for  the  same  tree  to  bear  different 
kinds  of  fruit. 

11.  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place .  Marg.,  hole.  The 
Greek  word  means  opening,  fissure,  such  as  there  is  in  the  earth,  or 
in  rocks  from  which  a  fountain  gushes.  IT  Sweet  water  and  bitter. 
Fresh  water  and  salt,  ver.  12.  Such  things  do  not  occur  in  the 
wrorks  of  nature,  and  they  should  not  be  found  in  man. 

12.  Can  the  fig-tree,  my  brethren,  bear  olive  berries  f  Such  a  thing 
is  impossible  in  nature,  and  equally  absurd  in  morals.  A  fig-tree 
bears  only  figs  ;  and  so  the  tongue  ought  to  give  utterance  only  to 
one  class  of  sentiments  and  emotions.  These  illustrations  are  very 
striking,  and  show  the  absurdity  of  that  which  the  apostle  reproves. 
At  the  same  time,  they  accomplish  the  main  purpose  which  he  had 
in  view,  to  repress  the  desire  of  becoming  public  teachers  without 
suitable  qualifications.  They  show  the  power  of  the  tongue  ;  they 
show  what  a  dangerous  power  it  is  for  a  man  to  wield  who  has  not 
the  proper  qualifications  ;  they  show  that  no  one  should  put  himself 
in  the  position  where  he  may  wield  this  power  without  such  a  degree 
of  tried  prudence,  wisdom,  discretion,  and  piety,  that  there  shall  be 
a  moral  certainty  that  he  will  use  it  aright. 

13.  Who  is  a  wise  man,  and  endued  with  knowledge  among  you  ?  This 
is  spoken  with  reference  to  the  work  of  public  teaching ;  and  the 
meaning  of  the  apostle  is,  that  if  there  were  such  persons  among 
them,  they  should  be  selected  for  that  office.  The  characteristics 
here  stated  as  necessary  qualifications,  are  wisdom  and  knoioledge. 
Those,  it  would  seem,  on  which  reliance  had  been  placed,  were 
chiefly  those  which  were  connected  with  a  ready  elocution,  or  the 
mere  faculty  of  speaking.  The  apostle  had  stated  the  dangers  which 
would  follow  if  reliance  were  placed  on  that  alone,  and  he  now  says 
that  something  more  is  necessary,  that  the  main  qualifications  for 
the  office  are  wisdom  and  knowledge.  No  mere  power  of  speaking, 
however  eloquent  it  might  be,  was  a  sufficient  qualification.  The 
primary  things  to  be  sought  in  reference  to  that  office  were  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  and  they  wrho  were  endowed  with  these  things 
should  be  selected  for  public  instructors.  II  Let  him  shew  out  of  a 
good  conversation.  From  a  correct  and  consistent  life  and  deportment. 
On  the  meaning  of  the  word  conversation,  see  Notes  on  Phil.  i.  27. 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  there  should  be  an  upright  life,  and  that 
this  should  be  the  basis  in  forming  the  judgment  in  appointing 
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14  But  if  ye  have  bitter  envy- 
ing and  strife  in  your  hearts, 
glory  not ;  and  lie  not  against 
the  truth. 


15  This  "  wisdom  descendeth 
not  from  above,  but  is  earthly, 
1  sensual,  devilish. 


»  1  Cor.  iii.  3. 


1  Or,  natural. 


persons  to  fill  stations  of  importance,  and  especially  in  the  office  of 
teaching  in  the  church.  H  His  works.  His  acts  of  uprightness  and 
piety.  He  should  be  a  man  of  a  holy  life.  U  With  meekness  of 
wisdom.  With  a  "wise  and  prudent  gentleness  of  life  ;  not  in  a  noisy, 
arrogant,  and  boastful  manner.  True  wisdom  is  always  meek,  mild, 
gentle ;  and  that  is  the  wisdom  which  is  needful,  if  men  wrould  be- 
come public  teachers.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  truly  wise  man  is 
always  characterized  by  a  calm  spirit,  a  mild  and  placid  demeanour, 
and  by  a  gentle,  though  firm,  enunciation  of  his  sentiments.  A 
noisy,  boisterous,  and  stormy  declaimer  we  never  select  as  a  safe 
counsellor.  He  may  accomplish  much  in  his  way  by  his  bold  elo- 
quence of  manner,  but  we  do  not  put  him  in  places  where  we  need 
far-reaching  thought,  or  where  we  expect  the  exercise  of  profound 
philosophical  views.  In  an  eminent  degree,  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel  should  be  characterized  by  a  calm,  gentle,  and  thoughtful 
wisdom — a  wisdom  which  shines  in  all  the  actions  of  the  life. 

14.  But  if  ye  have  bitter  envying  and  strife  in  your  hearts.  If  that  is 
yrour  characteristic.  There  is  reference  here  to  a  fierce  and  unholy 
zeal  against  each  other  ;  a  spirit  of  ambition  and  contention.  11  Glory 
not.  Do  not  boast,  in  such  a  case,  of  your  qualifications  to  be  public 
teachers.  Nothing  would  render  you  more  unfit  for  such  an  office 
than. such  a  spirit.  II  And  lie  not  against  the  truth.  You  would  lie 
against  what  is  true  by  setting  up  a  claim  to  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions for  such  an  office,  if  this  is  your  spirit.  Men  should  seek  no 
office  or  station  which  they  could  not  properly  seek  if  the  whole 
truth  about  them  were  known. 

15.  This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above.  Compare  Notes  on 
1  Cor.  iii.  3.  The  wisdom  here  referred  to  is  that  carnal  or  worldly 
wisdom  which  produces  strife  and  contention ;  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge which  leads  to  self-conceit,  and  which  prompts  a  man  to  defend 
his  opinions  with  overheated  zeal.  In  the  contentions  which  are 
in  the  world,  in  church  and  state,  in  neighbourhoods  and  families, 
at  the  bar,  in  political  life,  and  in  theological  disputes,  even  wrhere 
there  is  the  manifestation  of  enraged  and  irascible  feeling,  there  is 
often  much  of  a  certain  kind  of  wisdom.  There  is  learning,  shrewd- 
ness, tact,  logical  skill,  subtle  and  skilful  argumentation — "making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason  ;"  but  all  this  is  often  connected 
with  a  spirit  so  narrow,  bigoted,  and  contentious,  as  to  show  clearly 
that  it  has  not  its  origin  in  heaven.  The  spirit  which  is  originated 
there  is  always  connected  with  gentleness,  calmness,  and  a  love  of 
truth.  IT  But  is  earthly.  Has  its  origin  in  this  world,  and  partakes 
of  its  spirit.  It  is  such  as  men  exhibit  who  are  governed  only  by 
worldly  maxims  and  principles.  IT  Sensual.  Marg.,  natural.  The 
meaning  is,  that  it  has  its  origin  in  our  sensual  rather  than  in  our 
intellectual  and  moral  nature.  It  is  that  which  takes  counsel  of  our 
natural  appetites  and  propensities,  and  not  of  high  and  spiritual 
influences.  If  Devilish.  Demoniacal,  (SaifiovidHt}!.)  Such  as  the 
demons  exhibit.     See  Notes  on  chap.  ii.  19.    There  may  be  indeed 
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16  For  where  envying  and 
strife  is,  there  is  l  confusion  and 
every  evil  work. 

1  tumult,  or  unquietness. 


17  But  the  wisdom  "that  is 
from  above  is  first  pure, p  then 

o  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  7.        P  Phil.  iv.  8. 


talent  in  it,  but  there  is  the  intermingling  of  malignant  passions,  and 
it  leads  to  contentions,  strifes,  divisions,  and  "  every  evil  work." 

16.  For  where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion.  Marg., 
tumitlt,  or  unquietness.  Everything  is  unsettled  and  agitated.  There 
is  no  mutual  confidence ;  there  is  no  union  of  plan  and  effort ;  there 
is  no  co-operation  in  promoting  a  common  object ;  there  is  no  sta- 
bility in  any  plan ;  for  a  purpose,  though  for  good,  formed  by  one 
portion,  is  defeated  by  another.  1  And  every  evil  tvork.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  no  one  can  have  any  doubt  who  has  observed  the  effects 
in  a  family  or  neighbourhood  where  a  spirit  of  strife  prevails.  All 
love  and  harmony  of  course  are  banished  ;  all  happiness  disappears ; 
all  prosperity  is  at  an  end.  In  place  of  the  peaceful  virtues  which 
ought  to  prevail,  there  springs  up  every  evil  passion  that  tends  to 
mar  the  peace  of  a  community.  Where  this  spirit  prevails  in  a 
church,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  expect  any  progress  in  Divine 
things ;  and  in  such  a  church  any  effort  to  do  good  is  vain. 

"  The  Spirit,  like  a  peaceful  dove, 
Flies  trom  the  realms  of  noise  and  strife." 

17.  But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above.  Comp.  Notes  on  1  Cor.  ii. 
6,  7.  The  wisdom  which  has  a  heavenly  origin,  or  which  is  from 
God.  The  man  who  is  characterized  by  that  "wisdom  will  be  pure, 
peaceable,  etc.  This  does  not  refer  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  but 
to  its  spirit.  If  7s  first  pure.  That  is,  the  first  effect  of  it  on  the 
mind  is  to  make  it  pure.  The  influence  on  the  man  is  to  make  him 
upright,  sincere,  candid,  holy.  The  word  here  used  (ayvos)  is  that 
which  would  be  applied  to  one  who  is  innocent,  or  free  from  crime 
or  blame.  Comp.  Phil.  iv.  8  ;  1  Tim.  v.  22 ;  1  John  iii.  3,  where 
the  word  is  rendered,  as  here, pure;  2  Cor.  vii'.  11,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered clear,  [in  this  matter ;]  2  Cor.  xi.  2  ;  Titus  ii.  5 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  2, 
where  it  is  rendered  chaste.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  the  first  and 
immediate  effect  of  religion  is  not  on  the  intellect,  to  make  it  more 
enlightened ;  or  on  the  imagination,  to  make  it  more  discursive  and 
brilliant ;  or  on  the  memory  and  judgment,  to  make  them  clearer 
and  stronger  ;  but  it  is  to  purify  the  heart,  to  make  the  man  upright, 
inoffensive,  and  good.  This  passage  should  not  be  applied,  as  it 
often  is,  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  as  if  it  were  the  first  duty  of  a 
church  to  keep  itself  free  from  errors  in  doctrine,  and  that  this  ought 
to  be  sought  even  in  preference  to  the  maintenance  of  peace — as  if 
it  meant  that  in  doctrine  a  church  should  be  "first  pure,  then  peace- 
able ;"  but  it  should  be  applied  to  the  individual  consciences  of  men, 
as  showing  the  effect  of  religion  on  the  heart  and  life.  The  first 
thing  which  it  produces  is  to  make  the  man  himself  pure  and  good  ; 
then  follows  the  train  of  blessings  which  the  apostle  enumerates  as 
flowing  from  that.  It  is  true  that  a  church  should  be  pure  in  doc- 
trinal belief,  but  that  is  not  the  truth  taught  here.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  Scripture  teaches,  here  or  elsewhere,  that  purity  of  doctrine 
is  to  be  preferred  to  a  peaceful  spirit ;  or  that  it  always  leads  to  a 
peaceful  spirit ;  or  that  it  is  proper  for  professed  Christians  and 
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peaceable, q  gentle, r  and  easy  to 
be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and 

q  Ileb.  xii.  14.  r  Gal.  v.  22. 


good  fruits,  without J  partiality, 
and  without  hypocrisy. 

1  Or,  wrangling. 


Christian  ministers  to  sacrifice,  as  is  often  done,  a  peaceful  spirit,  in 
an  attempt  to  preserve  purity  of  doctrine.  Most  of  the  persecutions 
in  the  church  have  grown  out  of  this  maxim.  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  ;  this  kindled  the  fires  of  Smithfield  ; 
this  inspirited  Laud  and  his  friends  ;  this  has  been  the  origin  of  no 
small  part  of  the  schisms  in  the  church.  A  pure  spirit  is  the  best 
promoter  of  peace,  and  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  secure  the 
prevalence  of  truth.  U  Then  peaceable.  The  effect  of  true  religion 
— the  wisdom  which  is  from  above — will  be  to  dispose  a  man  to  live 
in  peace  with  all  others.  See  Notes  on  Rom.  xiv.  19  ;  Heb.  xii.  14. 
%  Gentle.  Mild,  inoffensive,  clement.  The  wrord  here  used  (i-TneiKTjs) 
is  rendered  moderation  in  Phil.  iv.  5  ;  patient  in  1  Tim.  iii.  3  ;  and 
gentle  in  Titus  iii.  2,  James  iii.  17,  and  1  Pet.  ii.  18.  It  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  Every  one  has  a  clear  idea 
of  the  virtue  of  gentleness — gentleness  of  spirit,  of  deportment,  and 
of  manners ;  and  every  one  can  see  that  that  is  the  appropriate  spirit 
of  religion.  Comp.  Notes  on  2  Cor.  x.  1.  It  is  from  this  word  that 
we  have  derived  the  word  gentleman  ;  and  the  effect  of  true  religion 
is  to  make  every  one,  in  the  proper  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  a 
gentleman.  How  can  a  man  have  evidence  that  he  is  a  true  Chris- 
tian, who  is  not  such  ?  The  highest  title  which  can  be  given  to  a 
man  is  that  he  is  a  Christian  gentleman.  If  And  easy  to  be  entreated. 
The  word  here  used  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  means  easily  persuaded,  compliant.  Of  course,  this  refers  only  to 
cases  where  it  is  right  and  proper  to  be  easily  persuaded  and  comply- 
ing. It  cannot  refer  to  things  which  are  in  themselves  wrong.  The 
sense  is,  that  he  who  is  under  the  influence  of  the  wisdom  which  is 
from  above,  is  not  a  stiff,  stern,  obstinate,  vmyielding  man.  He  does 
not  take  a  position,  and  then  hold  it  whether  right  or  wrong  ;  he  is 
not  a  man  on  whom  no  arguments  or  persuasions  can  have  any  in- 
fluence. He  is  not  one  who  cannot  be  affected  by  any  appeals  which 
may  be  made  to  him  on  the  grounds  of  patriotism,  justice,  or  bene- 
volence ;  but  is  one  who  is  ready  to  yield  when  truth  requires  him 
to  do  it,  and  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  convenience  for  the 
good  of  others.  See  this  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
in  1  Cor.  ix.  20 — 22.  Comp.  Notes  on  that  passage.  II  Fidl  of 
mercy.  Merciful ;  disposed  to  show  compassion  to  others.  This  is 
one  of  the  results  of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  for  it  makes  us 
like  God,  the  "Father  of  mercies."  See  Notes  on  Matt.  v.  7. 
U  And  good  fruits.  The  fruits  of  good  living  ;  just,  benevolent,  and 
kind  actions.  Notes,  Phil.  i.  11 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  10.  Comp.  James  ii. 
14 — '26.  ^  Without  partiality.  Marg.,  "  or  wrangling."  The  word 
here  used  (adidnpiTos)  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
means,  properly,  not  to  be  distinguished.  Here  it  may  mean  either  of 
the  following  things  :  («)  not  open  to  distinction  or  doubt ;  that  is, 
unambiguous,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  doubt  about  its  origin  or 
nature  ;  (6)  making  no  distinction,  that  is,  in  the  treatment  of  others, 
or  impartial  towards  them ;  or  (c)  without  strife,  from  dianplvu,  to 
contend.     The  second  meaning  here  suggested  seems  best  to  accord 
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18  And  the  fruit  *  of  right - 

s  lleb.  xii.  11. 


eousness  is  sown  in   peace  of 
them  that  make  peace. 


with  the  sense  of  the  passage;  and  according  to  this  the  idea  is,  that 
the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  or  true  religion,  makes  us  impartial 
in  our  treatment  of  others  :  that  is,  we  are  not  influenced  by  a  re- 
gard to  dress,  rank,  or  station,  but  we  are  disposed  to  do  equal 
justice  to  all,  according  to  their  moral  worth,  and  to  show  kindness 
to  all,  according  to  their  wants.  See  chap.  ii.  1 — 4.  H  And  without 
hypocrisy.  What  it  professes  to  be  ;  sincere.  There  is  no  disguise 
or  mask  assumed.  What  the  man  pretends  to  be,  he  is.  This  is 
everywhere  the  nature  of  true  religion.  It  has  nothing  of  its  own 
of  which  to  be  ashamed,  and  which  needs  to  be  concealed ;  its  office  is 
not  to  hide  or  conceal  anything  that  is  wrong.  It  neither  is  a  mask,  nor 
does  it  need  a  mask.  If  such  is  the  nature  of  the  "  wisdom  which  is 
from  above,"  who  is  there  that  should  be  ashamed  of  it?  Who  is 
there  that  should  not  desire  that  its  blessed  influence  should  spread 
around  the  world  ? 

18.  And  the  fruit  of  righteousness.  That  which  the  righteousness 
here  referred  to  produces,  or  that  which  is  the  effect  of  true  religion. 
The  meaning  is,  that  righteousness  or  true  religion  produces  certain 
results  on  the  life,  like  the  effects  of  seed  sown  in  good  ground. 
Righteousness  or  true  religion  as  certainly  produces  such  effects,  as 
seed  that  is  sown  produces  a  harvest.  11  Is  sown  in  peace.  Is  scat- 
tered over  the  world  in  a  peaceful  manner.  That  is,  it  is  not  done 
amidst  contentions,  and  brawls,  and  strifes.  The  farmer  sows  his 
seed  in  peace.  The  fields  are  not  sown  amidst  the  tumults  of  a  mob, 
or  the  excitements  of  a  battle  or  a  camp.  Nothing  is  more  calm, 
peaceful,  quiet,  and  composed,  than  the  farmer,  as  he  walks  with 
measured  tread  over  his  fields,  scattering  his  seed.  So  it  is  in  sowing 
the  "  seed  of  the  kingdom,"  in  preparing  for  the  great  harvest  of 
righteousness  in  the  world.  It  is  done  by  men  of  peace  ;  it  is  done 
in  peaceful  scenes,  and  with  a  peaceful  spirit ;  it  is  not  in  the  tumult 
of  war,  or  amidst  the  hoarse  brawling  of  a  mob.  In  a  pure  and  holy 
life ;  in  the  peaceful  scenes  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  Sabbath ;  by 
noiseless  and  unobtrusive  labourers,  the  seed  is  scattered  over  the 
world,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  an  abundant  harvest  in  producing 
peace  and  order.  H  Of  them  that  make  peace.  By  those  who  desire 
to  produce  peace,  or  who  are  of  a  peaceful  temper  and  disposition. 
They  are  engaged  everywhere  in  scattering  these  blessed  seeds  of 
peace,  contentment,  and  order ;  and  the  result  shall  be  a  glorious 
harvest  for  themselves  and  for  mankind — a  harvest  rich  and  abundant 
on  earth  and  in  heaven.  The  whole  effect,  therefore,  of  religion,  is 
to  produce  peace.  It  is  all  peace — peace  in  its  origin  and  in  its  re- 
sults ;  in  the  heart  of  the  individual,  and  in  society  ;  on  earth,  and 
in  heaven.  The  idea  with  which  the  apostle  commenced  this  chapter 
seems  to  have  been  that  such  persons  only  should  be  admitted  to  the 
office  of  public  teachers.  From  that,  the  mind  naturally  turned  to 
the  effect  of  religion  in  general ;  and  he  states  that  in  the  ministry 
and  out  of  it ;  in  the  heart  of  the  individual  and  on  society  at  large  ; 
here  and  hereafter,  the  effect  of  religion  is  to  produce  peace.  Its 
nature  is  peaceful  as  it  exists  in  the  heart,  and  as  it  is  developed 
in  the  world ;  and  wherever  and  however  it  is  manifested,  it  is  like 
seed  sown,  not  amid  the  storms  of  war  and  the  contentions  of  battle, 
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but  in  the  fields  of  quiet  husbandry,  producing  in  rich  abundance  a 
harvest  of  peace.  In  its  origin,  and  in  all  its  results,  it  is  productive 
only  of  contentment,  sincerity,  goodness,  and  peace.  Happy  he 
who  has  this  religion  in  his  heart ;  happy  he  who  with  liberal  hand 
scatters  its  blessings  broadcast  over  the  world  ! 

CHAPTER  IV. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

In  the  previous  chapter  (vers.  13 — 18)  the  apostle  had  contrasted 
the  wisdom  which  is  from  above  with  that  which  is  from  beneath. 
The  former  is  peaceable,  pure,  and  gentle,  leading  to  universal  kind- 
ness and  order  ;  the  latter  earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish.     The  points 
suggested  in  this  chapter  grow  directly  out  of  the  remarks  made 
there,  and  are  designed  to  show  the  effect  of  the  "  wisdom  which 
descendeth  not  from  above,"  as  evinced  in  the  spirit  of  this  world, 
and  thus  by  contrast  to  show  the  value  of  true  wisdom,  or  of  the 
spirit  of  religion.     Accordingly,  the  apostle  illustrates  the  effects  of 
the  wisdom  of  this  world,  or  the  spirit  of  this  world,  by  showing 
what  it  produces,  or  what  they  do  who  are  under  its  influence.    We 
are  not  to  suppose  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  apostle  addressed 
this  epistle  were  actually  guilty  of  the  things  here  referred  to  them- 
selves, but  such  things  had  an  existence  in  the  world,  and  it  gave 
more  life  and  spirit  to  the  discussion  to  represent  them  as  existing 
"  among  them."     In  illustrating  the  subject,  he  refers  to  the  follow- 
ing things  as  resulting  from  the  spirit  that  is  opposite  to  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  viz.  :  (1.)  Wars  and  fightings,  which  are  to  be 
traced  solely  to  the  lusts  of  men,  vers.  1,2;  (2,)  the  neglect  of  prayer, 
showing  the  reason  why  they  did  not  have  the  things  which  were 
necessary,  ver.  2  ;  (3,)  the  fact  that  when  they  prayed  they  did  not 
obtain  what  they  needed,  because  they  prayed  with  improper  motives, 
in  order  to  have  the  means  of  gratifying  their  sensual  desires,  ver.  3  ; 
(4,)  the  desire  of  the  friendship  of  the  world  as  one  of  the  fruits  of 
being  under  the  influence  of  the  wisdom  which  is  not  from  above, 
ver.  4 ;  (5,)  envy,  as  another  of  these  fruits,  ver.  5.     In  view  of 
these  things,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  of  acting 
under  their  influence,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  give  them  some  solemn 
cautions  and  admonitions.     He  tells  them  that  God  resists  all  who 
are  proud,  but  gives  grace  to  all  who  are  humble,  (ver.  6 ;)    he 
counsels  them  to  submit  to  God,  (ver.  7,)  to  resist  the  devil,  (ver. 
7,)  to  draw  nigh  to  God,  (ver.  8,)  to  cleanse  their  hands  and  their 
hearts,  (ver.  8,)  to  be  afflicted  and  mourn  over  their  sins,  and  to  be- 
come serious  and  devout,  (ver.  9,)  and  to  humble  themselves  before 
God  that  he  might  lift  them  up,  (ver.  10  ;)  he  commands  them  not 
to  speak  evil  one  of  another,  since  by  so  doing  they  in  fact  set  them- 
selves up  to  be  judges,  and  in  the  circumstances  became  judges  of  the 
law  as  well  as  of  their  brethren,  vers.  11,  12.     He  then  rebukes  the 
confident  spirit  which  lays  its  plans  for  the  future  with  no  just  view 
of  the  frailty  and  uncertainty  of  human  life,  and  shows  them  that  all 
their  plans  for  the  future  should  be  formed  with  a  distinct  recognition 
of  their  dependence  on  God  for  success,  and  even  for  the  continu- 
ance of  life,  vers.  13 — 16.     The  chapter  closes  with  an  affirmation 
that  to  him  that  knows  how  to  do  good  and  does  it  not,  to  him  it 
is  sin,  (ver.  17,)  involving  that  all  he  had  said  in  the  chapter 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
"PROM  whence  come  wars  and 
1  fightings  among  you  ?  come 

1  Or,  brawlings. 


they  not  hence,  even  of  your 
2  lusts  that  war  a  in  your  mem- 
bers ? 

2  Or,  pleasures.       a  1  Pet.  ii.  11. 


might  indeed  be  obvious,  and  that  they  would  be  ready  to  admit 
that  these  things  were  true,  and  that  if  they  knew  this,  and  did  not 
do  right,  they  must  be  regarded  as  guilty. 

1.  From  whence  come  xoars  and  fightings  among  you?  Marg.,  brawl- 
ings. The  reference  is  to  strifes  and  contentions  of  all  kinds  ;  and 
the  question  then,  as  it  is  now,  was  an  important  one,  what  was 
their  source  or  origin  r  The  answer  is  given  in  the  succeeding  part 
of  the  verse.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  apostle  refers  here  to 
the  contests  and  seditions  existing  among  the  Jews,  which  afterwards 
broke  out  in  rebellion  against  the  Roman  authority,  and  which  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation.  But  the  more  probable 
reference  is  to  domestic  broils,  and  to  the  strifes  of  sects  and  parties ; 
to  the  disputes  which  were  carried  on  among  the  Jewish  people,  and 
which  perhaps  led  to  scenes  of  violence,  and  to  popular  outbreaks 
among  themselves.  "When  the  apostle  says  "  among  you"  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  he  refers  to  those  who  were  members  of 
the  Christian  church  as  actually  engaged  in  these  strifes,  though  he 
was  writing  to  such ;  but  he  speaks  of  them  as  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  refers  to  the  contentions  which  prevailed  among  them 
as  a  people — contentions  in  which  those  who  were  Christian  converts 
were  in  great  danger  of  participating,  by  being  drawn  into  their 
controversies,  and  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  strife  which  existed 
among  their  countrymen.  It  is  known  that  such  a  spirit  of  conten- 
tion prevailed  among  the  Jews  at  that  time  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  it  was  well  to  put  those  among  them  who  professed  to  be  Chris- 
tians on  their  guard  against  such  a  spirit,  by  stating  the  causes  of 
all  wars  and  contentions.  The  solution  which  the  apostle  has  given 
of  the  causes  of  the  strifes  prevailing  then,  will  apply  substantially 
to  all  the  wars  which  have  ever  existed  on  the  earth.  H  Come  they 
not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  ?  Is  not  this  the  true  source  of  all  war 
and  contention  ?  The  word  rendered  lusts  is  in  the  margin  rendered 
pleasures.  This  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word,  (ydovT) ;)  but  it  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  thence  denotes 
desire,  appetite,  lust.  It  may  be  applied  to  any  desire  of  sensual 
gratification,  and  then  to  the  indulgence  of  any  corrupt  propensity 
of  the  mind.  The  lust  or  desire  of  rapine,  of  plunder,  of  ambition, 
of  fame,  of  a  more  extended  dominion,  would  be  properly  embraced 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  word  would  equally  comprehend 
the  spirit  which  leads  to  a  brawl  in  the  street,  and  that  which 
prompted  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  or  Napoleon.  All 
this  is  the  same  spirit  evinced  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale.  II  That 
tear  in  your  members.  The  word  member  (fxeXos)  denotes,  properly,  a 
limb  or  member  of  the  body  ;  but  it  is  used  in  the  New  Testament 
to  denote  the  members  of  the  body  collectively ;  that  is,  the  body 
itself  as  the  seat  of  the  desires  and  passions,  Rom.  vi.  13,  19;  vii.  5, 
23 ;  Col.  iii.  5.  The  word  tear  here  refers  to  the  conflict  between 
those  passions  which  have  their  seat  in  the  flesh,  and  the  better 
principles  of  the  mind  and  conscience,  producing  a  state  of  agitation 
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2  Ye  lust,  and  have  not :  ye 
1  kill,  and  desire  to  have,  and 


cannot  obtain  :  ye  fight  and  war, 

1  Or,  emy. 


and  conflict.  See  Notes  on  Horn.  vii.  23.  Comp.  Gal.  v.  17.  Those 
corrupt  passions  which  have  their  seat  in  the  flesh,  the  apostle  says 
are  the  causes  of  war.  Most  of  the  wars  which  have  occurred  in 
the  world  can  be  traced  to  what  the  apostle  here  calls  lusts.  The 
desire  of  booty,  the  love  of  conquest,  the  ambition  for  extended  rule, 
the  gratification  of  revenge,  these  and  similar  causes  have  led  to  all 
the  wars  that  have  desolated  the  earth.  Justice,  equity,  the  fear  of 
God,  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  never  originated  any  war,  but  the 
corrupt  passions  of  men  have  made  the  earth  one  great  battle-field. 
If  true  religion  existed  among  all  men,  there  would  be  no  more  war. 
"War  always  supposes  that  wrong  has  been  done  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  that  one  party  or  the  other,  or  both,  is  indisposed  to  do 
right.  The  spirit  of  justice,  equity,  and  truth,  which  the  religion  of 
Christ  would  implant  in  the  human  heart,  would  put  an  end  to  war 
for  ever. 

2.  Ye  lust,  and  have  not.  That  is,  you  wish  to  have  something 
which  you  do  not  now  possess,  and  to  which  you  have  no  just  claim, 
and  this  prompts  to  the  effort  to  obtain  it  by  force.  You  desire 
extension  of  territory,  fame,  booty,  the  means  of  luxurious  in- 
dulgence, or  of  magnificence  and  grandeur,  and  this  leads  to  contest 
and  bloodshed.  These  are  the  causes  of  wars  on  the  large  scale 
among  nations,  and  of  the  contentions  and  strifes  of  individuals. 
The  general  reason  is,  that  others  have  that  which  we  have  not,  and 
which  we  desire  to  have  ;  and  not  content  with  endeavouring  to 
obtain  it,  if  we  can,  in  a  peaceful  and  honest  manner,  and  not  willing 
to  content  ourselves  without  its  possession,  we  resolve  to  secure  it 
by  force.  Socrates  is  reported  by  Plato  to  have  said  on  the  day  of 
his  death,  "nothing  else  but  the  body  and  its  desires  cause  wars, 
seditions,  and  contests  of  every  kind  ;  for  all  wars  arise  through  the 
possession  of  wealth." — Phaedo  of  Plato,  by  Taylor,  London,  1793, 
p.  158.  The  system  of  wars  in  general,  therefore,  has  been  a  system 
of  great  robberies,  no  more  honest  or  honourable  than  the  purposes 
of  the  foot-pad,  and  more  dignified  only  because  it  involves  greater 
skill  and  talent.  It  has  been  said  that  "to  kill  one  man  makes  a 
murderer,  to  kill  many  makes  a  hero."  So  it  may  be  said,  that  to 
steal  a  horse,  or  to  rob  a  house,  makes  a  man  a  thief  or  burglar ;  to 
fire  a  dwelling  subjects  him  to  the  punishment  of  arson  ;  but  to 
plunder  kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  to  cause  cities,  towns,  and 
hamlets  to  be  wrapped  in  flames,  makes  an  illustrious  conqueror, 
and  gives  a  title  to  what  is  deemed  a  bright  page  in  history.  The 
one  enrols  the  name  among  felons,  and  consigns  the  perpetrator  to 
the  dungeon  or  the  gibbet ;  the  other,  accompanied  with  no  more 
justice,  and  with  the  same  spirit,  sends  the  name  down  to  future 
times  as  immortal.  Yet  in  the  two  the  all-discerning  eye  of  God 
may  see  no  difference  except  in  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  and  in 
the  extent  of  the  injury  which  has  been  inflicted.  In  his  way,  and 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  ability,  the  felon  who  ends  his  life 
in  a  dungeon,  or  on  the  gibbet,  is  as  worthy  of  grateful  and  honoured 
remembrance  as  the  conqueror  triumphing  in  the  spoils  of  desolated 
empires.  If  Ye  kill.  Marg.,  "or  envy."  The  marginal  reading 
"  envy"  has  been  introduced  from  some  doubt  as  to  the  correct 
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yet  ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask  i  3  Ye  ask,  and  receive  not, 
not.  I  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye 

reading  of  the  text,  whether  it  should  be  (povevre,  ye  kill,  or  (pdovelre, 
ye  envy.  The  latter  reading  has  been  adopted  by  Erasmus,  Schmi- 
dius,  Luther,  Beza,  and  some  others,  though  merely  from  conjecture. 
There  is  no  authority  from  the  manuscripts  for  the  change.  The 
correct  reading  undoubtedly  is,  ye  kill.  This  expression  is  probably 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  having  a  murderous  disposition,  ox  fostering 
a  brutal  and  murderous  spirit.  It  is  not  exactly  that  they  killed  or 
committed  murder  previous  to  "  desiring  to  have,"  but  that  they 
had  such  a  covetous  desire  of  the  possessions  of  others  as  to  produce 
a  murderous  and  bloody  temper.  The  spirit  of  murder  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole ;  or  there  was  such  a  desire  of  the  possessions 
of  others  as  to  lead  to  the  commission  of  this  crime.  Of  what 
aggressive  wars  which  have  ever  existed  is  not  this  true  ?  IF  Desire 
to  have.  That  is,  what  is  in  the  possession  of  others.  If  And  cannot 
obtain.  By  any  fair  and  honest  means  ;  by  purchase  or  negotiation : 
and  this  leads  to  bloody  conquests.  All  wars  might  have  been 
avoided  if  men  had  been  content  with  what  they  had,  or  could 
rightfully  obtain,  and  had  not  desired  to  have  what  was  in  the 
possession  of  others,  which  they  could  not  obtain  by  honest  and 
honourable  means.  Every  war  might  have  been  avoided  by  fair 
and  honourable  negotiation.  IT  Ye  Jight  and  war,  yet  ye  have  not, 
becatise  ye  ask  not.  Notwithstanding  you  engage  in  contentions  and 
strifes,  you  do  not  obtain  what  you  seek  after.  If  you  sought  that 
from  God  which  you  truly  need,  you  would  obtain  it,  for  he  would 
bestow  upon  you  all  that  is  really  necessary.  But  you  seek  it  by 
contention  and  strife,  and  you  have  no  security  of  obtaining  it.  He 
who  seeks  to  gain  anything  by  war  seeks  it  in  an  unjust  manner, 
and  cannot  depend  on  the  Divine  help  and  blessing.  The  true  way 
of  obtaining  anything  which  we  really  need  is  to  seek  it  from  God 
by  prayer,  and  then  to  make  use  of  just  and  fair  means  of  obtaining 
it,  by  industry  and  honesty,  and  by  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others.  Thus  sought,  we  shall  obtain  it  if  it  would  be  for  our  good ; 
if  it  is  withheld,  it  will  be  because  it  is  best  for  us  that  it  should  not 
be  ours.  In  all  the  wars  which  have  been  waged  on  the  earth, 
whether  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  questions,  for  the  adjustment 
of  boundaries,  for  the  vindication  of  violated  rights,  or  for  the 
permanent  extension  of  empire,  how  rare  has  it  been  that  the  object 
which  prompted  to  the  war  has  been  secured  !  The  course  of  events 
has  shown  that,  indisposed  as  men  are  to  do  justice,  there  is  much 
more  probability  of  obtaining  the  object  by  patient  negotiation  than 
there  is  by  going  to  war. 

3.  Ye  ask,  and  receive  not.  That  is,  some  of  you  ask,  or  you  ask 
on  some  occasions.  Though  seeking  in  general  what  you  desire  by 
strife,  and  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  others,  yet  you  sometimes 
pray.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  men  who  go  to  war  to  pray,  or  to 
procure  the  services  of  a  chaplain  to  pray  for  them.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  covetous  and  the  quarrelsome;  that  those  who 
live  to  wrong  others,  and  who  are  fond  of  litigation,  pray.  Such 
men  may  be  professors  of  religion.  They  keep  up  a  form  of  worship 
in  their  families.  They  pray  for  success  in  their  worldly  engage- 
ments, though  those  engagements  are  all  based  on  covetousness. 
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may    consume    it    upon    your 
1  lusts. 

1  Or,  pltarwet. 


4  Ye  adulterers  and  adulter- 
esses,   know  ye   not   that   the 


Instead  of  seeking  property  that  they  may  glorify  God,  and  do 
good ;  that  they  may  relieve  the  poor  and  distressed ;  that  they  may 
be  the  patrons  of  learning,  philanthropy,  and  religion,  they  do  it 
that  they  may  live  in  splendour,  and  be  able  to  pamper  their  lusts. 
It  is  not  indeed  very  common  that  persons  with  such  ends  and  aims 
of  life  pray,  but  they  sometimes  do  it ;  for,  alas !  there  are  many 
professors  of  religion  who  have  no  higher  aims  than  these,  and  not 
a  few  such  professors  feel  that  consistency  demands  that  they  should 
observe  some  form  ot  prayer.  If  such  persons  do  not  receive  what 
they  ask  for,  if  they  are  not  prospered  in  their  plans,  they  should 
not  set  it  down  as  evidence  that  God  does  not  hear  prayer,  but  as 
evidence  that  their  prayers  are  offered  for  improper  objects,  or  with 
improper  motives.  H  Because  ye  ask  amiss.  Ye  do  it  -with,  a  view 
to  self-indulgence  and  carnal  gratification.  IT  That  you  may  consume 
it  upon  your  lusts.  Marg.,  pleasures.  This  is  the  same  word  which 
is  used  in  ver.  1,  and  rendered  lusts.  The  reference  is  to  sensual 
gratifications  ;  and  the  word  would  include  all  that  comes  under  the 
name  of  sensual  pleasure,  or  carnal  appetite.  It  was  not  that  they 
might  have  a  decent  and  comfortable  living,  which  would  not  be 
improper  to  desire,  but  that  they  might  have  the  means  of  luxurious 
dress  and  living;  perhaps  the  means  of  gross  sensual  gratifications. 
Prayers  offered  that  we  may  have  the  means  of  sensuality  and 
voluptuousness,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  God  will  answer,  for 
he  has  not  promised  to  hear  such  prayers ;  and  it  becomes  every 
one  who  prays  for  worldly  prosperity,  and  for  success  in  business, 
to  examine  his  motives  with  the  closest  scrutiny.  Nowhere  is 
deception  more  likely  to  creep  in  than  into  such  prayers  ;  nowhere 
are  we  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  our  real  motives, 
than  when  we  go  before  God  and  ask  for  success  in  our  worldly 
employments. 

4.  Ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses.  These  words  are  frequently 
xised  to  denote  those  who  are  faithless  tOAvards  God,  and  are  fre- 
quently applied  to  those  who  forsake  God  for  idols,  Hos.  hi.  1 ; 
Isa.  lvii.  3,  7 ;  Ezek.  xvi.,  xxiii.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  apostle  meant  that  those  to  whom  he  wrote  were  literally 
guilty  of  the  sins  here  referred  to ;  but  he  rather  refers  to  those  who 
were  unfaithful  to  their  covenant  with  God  by  neglecting  their 
duty  to  him,  and  yielding  themselves  to  the  indulgence  of  their 
own  lusts  and  passions.  The  idea  is,  "  You  have  in  effect  broken 
your  marriage  covenant  with  God  by  loving  the  world  more  than 
him ;  and,  by  the  indulgence  of  your  carnal  inclinations,  you  have 
violated  those  obligations  to  self-mortification  and  self-denial  to 
which  you  were  bound  by  your  religious  engagements."  To  con- 
vince them  of  the  evil  of  this,  the  apostle  shows  them  what  was  the 
true  nature  of  that  friendship  of  the  world  which  they  sought.  It 
may  be  remarked  here,  that  no  terms  could  have  been  found  which 
would  have  shown  more  decidedly  the  nature  of  the  sin  of  forgetting 
the  covenant  vows  of  religion  for  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  than 
those  which  the  apostle  uses  here.     It  is  a  deeper  crime  to  be 
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friendship  b  of    the    world    is 
enmity  with   God?    whosoever 

b  1  John  ii.  15. 


therefore  will  be  a  friend  of  the 
world,  is  the  enemy  of  God. 


unfaithful  to  God  than  to  any  created  being  ;  and  it  will  yet  be  seen 
that  even  the  violation  of  the  marriage  contract,  great  as  is  the  sin, 
is  a  slight  offence  compared  with  unfaithfulness  towards  God. 
H  Know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of  the  xoorld.  Comp.  1  John  ii.  15. 
The  term  world  here  is  to  be  understood  not  of  the  physical  world  as 
God  made  it,  for  we  could  not  well  speak  of  the  " friendship"  of 
that,  but  of  the  community,  or  people,  called  "  the  world,"  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  people  of  God.  Comp.  John  xii.  31 ;  1  Cor.  i. 
20;  iii.  19;  Gal.  iv.  3;  Col.  ii.  8.  The  "friendship  of  the  world," 
{(piXia  tov  nSvfjLov,)  is  the  love  of  that  world;  of  the  maxims  whic'.i 
govern  it,  the  principles  which  reign  there,  the  ends  that  are  sought, 
the  amusements  and  gratifications  which  characterize  it  as  distin- 
guished from  the  church  of  God.  It  consists  in  setting  our  hearts 
on  those  things;  in  conforming  to  them;  in  making  them  the  object 
of  our  pursuit  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  they  are  sought  by 
those  who  make  no  pretensions  to  religion.  See  Notes,  Rom.  xii.  2. 
IT  Is  enmity  with  God.  Is  in  fact  hostility  against  God,  since  that 
world  is  arrayed  against  him.  It  neither  obeys  his  laws,  submits  to 
his  claims,  nor  seeks  to  honour  him.  To  love  that  world  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  arrayed  against  God ;  and  the  spirit  which  would  lead  us 
to  this  is,  in  fact,  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  God.  II  Whosoever  therefore 
will  be  a  friend  of  the  world.  "  Whoever"  he  may  be,  whether  in 
the  church  or  out  of  it.  The  fact  of  being  a  member  of  the  church 
makes  no  difference  in  this  respect,  for  it  is  as  easy  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  world  in  the  church  as  out  of  it.  The  phrase  "  whosoever 
will"  (&ov\r)dTi)  implies  purpose,  intention,  design.  It  supposes  that 
the  heart  is  set  on  it ;  or  that  there  is  a  deliberate  purpose  to  seek 
the  friendship  of  the  world.  It  refers  to  that  strong  desire  which 
often  exists,  even  among  professing  Christians,  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  the  world;  to  copy  its  fashions  and  vanities;  to  enjoy  its 
pleasures;  and  to  share  its  pastimes  and  its  friendships.  Wherever 
there  is  a  manifested  purpose  to  find  our  chosen  friends  and  asso- 
ciates there  rather  than  among  Christians  ;  wherever  there  is  a 
greater  desire  to  enjoy  the  smiles  and  approbation  of  the  world 
than  there  is  to  enjoy  the  approbation  of  God  and  the  blessings  of  a 
good  conscience ;  and  wherever  there  is  more  conscious  pain  because 
we  have  failed  to  win  the  applause  of  the  world,  or  have  offended 
its  votaries,  and  have  sunk  ourselves  in  its  estimation,  than  there  is 
because  wre  have  neglected  our  duty  to  our  Saviour,  and  have  lost 
the  enjoyment  of  religion,  there  is  the  clearest  proof  that  the  heart 
wills  or  desi?-es  to  be  the  "  friend  of  the  world."  If  Is  the  enemy  of 
God.  This  is  a  most  solemn  declaration,  and  one  of  fearful  import 
in  its  bearing  on  many  who  are  members  of  the  church.  It  settles 
the  point  that  any  one,  no  matter  what  his  professions,  wrho  is 
characteristically  a  friend  of  the  world,  cannot  be  a  true  Christian. 
In  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  important  verse,  then,  it  may  be 
remarked,  (1,)  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  love  of  this  world, 
or  of  the  physical  universe,  is  not  wrong.  That  kind  of  love  for  it 
as  the  work  of  God,  which  perceives  the  evidence  of  his  wisdom 
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5  Do  ye  think  that  the  Scrip- 
ture  saith  in  vain,  The  spirit 


that  dvvelleth  in  us  lusteth  I  to 
envy  ? c 

1  Or,  enviously.  c  Eccles.  iv.  4. 


and  goodness  and  power  in  the  various  objects  of  beauty,  usefulness, 
and  grandeur,  spread  around  us,  is  not  evil.  The  world  as  6uch — 
the  physical  structure  of  the  earth,  of  the  mountains,  forests,  flowers, 
seas,  lakes,  and  vales— is  full  of  illustrations  of  the  Divine  character 
and  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  contemplate  those  things  with  interest,  or 
with  warm  affection  toward  their  Creator.  (2.)  When  that  world, 
however,  becomes  our  portion ;  when  we  study  it  only  as  a  matter  of 
science,  without  "looking  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God;" 
when  we  seek  the  wealth  which  it  has  to  confer,  or  endeavour  to 
appropriate  as  our  supreme  portion  its  lands,  its  minerals,  its  fruits ; 
when  we  are  satisfied  with  what  it  yields,  and  when  in  the  posses- 
sion or  pursuit  of  these  things,  our  thoughts  never  rise  to  God;  and 
when  we  partake  of  the  spirit  which  rules  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  avowedly  seek  this  world  as  their  portion,  though  we  profess 
religion,  then  the  love  of  the  world  becomes  evil,  and  comes  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  (3.)  The  statement 
in  this  verse  is,  therefore,  one  of  most  fearful  import  for  many  pro- 
fessors of  religion.  There  are  many  in  the  church  who,  so  far  as 
human  judgment  can  go,  are  characteristically  lovers  of  the  world. 
This  is  shown  (a)  by  their  conformity  to  it  in  all  in  which  the  wrorld 
is  distinguished  from  the  church  as  such;  (b)  in  their  seeking  the 
friendship  of  the  world,  or  their  finding  their  friends  there  rather 
than  among  Christians;  (c)  in  preferring  the  amusements  of  the 
world  to  the  scenes  where  spiritually-minded  Christians  find  their 
chief  happiness ;  (d)  in  pursuing  the  same  pleasures  that  the  people 
of  the  world  do,  with  the  same  expense,  the  same  extravagance,  the 
same  luxury;  (e)  in  making  their  worldly  interests  the  great  object 
of  living,  and  everything  else  subordinate  to  that.  This  spirit  exists 
in  all  cases -where  no  worldly  interest  is  sacrificed  for  religion; 
where  everything  that  religion  peculiarly  requires  is  sacrificed  for 
the  world.  If  this  be  so,  then  there  are  many  professing  Christians 
who  are  the  "  enemies  of  God."  See  Notes  on  Phil.  hi.  18.  They 
have  never  knowm  what  is  true  friendship  for  him,  and  by  their  lives 
they  show  that  they  can  be  ranked  only  among  his  foes.  It  becomes 
every  professing  Christian,  therefore,  to  examine  himself  with  the 
deepest  earnestness  to  determine  whether  he  is  characteristically  a 
friend  of  the  world  or  of  God;  whether  he  is  living  for  this  life 
only,  or  is  animated  by  the  high  and  pure  principles  of  those  wrho 
are  the  friends  of  God.  The  great  Searcher  of  hearts  cannot  be 
deceived,  and  soon  our  appropriate  place  will  be  assigned  us,  and 
our  final  Judge  will  determine  to  which  class  of  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  human  family  we  belong — to  those  who  are  the  friends 
of  the  world,  or  to  those  who  are  the  friends  of  God. 

5.  Do  ye  think  that  the  Scripture  saith  in  vain.  Pew  passages  of 
the  New  Testament  have  given  expositors  more  perplexity  than  this. 
The  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  no  such  passage  as  that 
which  seems  here  to  be  quoted  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
to  meet  this  difficulty,  expositors  have  resorted  to  various  conjectures 
and  solutions.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  passage  is  spurious, 
and  that  it  was  at  first  a  gloss  in  the  margin,  placed  there  by  some 
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transcriber,  and  was  then  introduced  into  the  text ;  some  that  the 
apostle  quotes  from  an  apocryphal  book ;  some,  that  he  quotes  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  rather  than  any  particular  place  ; 
some  regard  it  not  as  a  quotation,  but  read  the  two  members  sepa 
rately,  supplying  what  is  necessary  to  complete  the  sense,  thus : 
"  Do  you  think  that  the  Scripture  speaks  in  vain,  or  without  a  good 
reason,  when  it  condemns  such  a  worldly  temper?  No  ;  that  you  can- 
not suppose.  Do  you  imagine  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  dwelleth 
in  us  Christians,  leads  to  covetousness,  pride,  envy  ?  No.  On  the 
contrary,  to  such  as  follow  his  guidance  and  direction,  he  gives  more 
abundant  grace  and  favour."  This  is  the  solution  proposed  by 
Benson,  and  adopted  by  Bloomfield.  But  this  solution  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  Two  things  are  clear  in  regard  to  the  passage  : 
(1,)  that  James  meant  to  adduce  something  that  was  said  somewhere, 
or  which  could  be  regarded  as  a  quotation,  or  as  authority  in  the  case, 
for  he  uses  the  formula  by  which  such  quotations  are  made ;  and, 
(2,)  that  he  meant  to  refer,  not  to  an  apocryphal  book,  but  to  the 
inspired  and  canonical  Scriptures,  for  he  uses  a  term  (tj  ypa<pr} — the 
Scripture)  which  is  everywhere  employed  to  denote  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  which  is  nowhere  applied  to  an  apocryphal  book,  Matt, 
xxi.  42  ;  xxii.  29  ;  xxvi.  54,  56  ;  John  ii.  22 ;  v.  39  ;  vii.  38,  42  ;  x. 
35,  et  al.  The  word  is  used  more  than  fifty  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  is  never  applied  to  any  books  but  those  which  were 
regarded  by  the  Jews  as  inspired,  and  which  constitute  now  the 
Old  Testament,  except  in  2  Pet.  iii.  16,  where  it  refers  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Paul.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  arises  from  the  fact  that  no 
such  passage  as  the  one  here  quoted  is  found  in  so  many  words  in 
the  Old  Testament,  nor  any  of  which  it  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
quotation.  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  at  all  satisfactory,  is  to  suppose  that  the  apostle,  in  the  remark 
made  here  in  the  form  of  a  quotation,  refers  to  the  Old  Testament, 
but  that  he  had  not  his  eye  on  any  particular  passage,  and  did  not 
mean  to  quote  the  words  literally,  but  meant  to  refer  to  what  was 
the  current  teaching  or  general  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament ;  or  that 
he  meant  to  say  that  this  sentiment  was  found  there,  and  designed 
himself  to  embody  the  sentiment  in  words,  and  to  put  it  into  a  con- 
densed form.  His  eye  was  on  envy  as  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  the 
contentions  and  strifes  existing  on  earth,  (chap.  iii.  16,)  and  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world  which  prevailed  everywhere,  (chap.  iv.  4;)  and  he 
refers  to  the  general  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  that  the  soul  is 
by  nature  inclined  to  envy  ;  or  that  this  has  a  deep  lodgement  in  the 
heart  of  man.  That  truth  which  was  uttered  everywhere  in  the 
Scriptures,  was  not  taught  "in  vain."  The  abundant  facts  which 
existed  showing  its  developement  and  operation  in  contentions,  and 
wars,  and  a  worldly  spirit,  proved  that  it  was  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  human  soul.  This  general  truth,  that  man  is  prone  to  envy,  or 
that  there  is  much  in  our  nature  which  inclines  us  to  it,  is  abun- 
dantly taught  in  the  Old  Testament.  Eccl.  iv.  4,  "I  considered  all 
travail,  and  every  right  work,  that  for  this  a  man  is  envied  of  his 
neighbour."  Job  v.  2,  "Wrath  killeth,  and  envy  slayeth  the  silly 
one."  Prov.  xiv.  30,  "  Envy  is  the  rottenness  of  the  bones."  Prov. 
xxvii.  4,  "  Who  is  able  to  stand  before  envy?"  For  particular  in- 
ttances  of  this,  and  the  effects,  see  Gen.  xxvi.  14;  xxx.  1 ;  xxxvii 
ii ;  Psa.  cvi.  16 ;  lxxiii.  3.    These  passages  prove  that  there  is  a 
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strong  propensity  in  human  nature  to  envy,  and  it  was  in  accordance 
with,  the  design  of  the  apostle  to  show  this.  The  effects  of  envy  to 
which  he  himself  referred  evinced  the  same  thing,  and  demonstrated 
that  the  utterance  given  to  this  sentiment  in  the  Old  Testament  was 
not  "  in  vain,"  or  was  not  false,  for  the  records  in  the  Old  Testament 
on  the  subject  found  a  strong  confirmation  in  the  wars  and  strifes 
and  worldliness  of  which  he  was  speaking.  U  Saith  in  vain.  "  Says 
falsely ;"  that  is,  the  testimony  thus  borne  is  true.  The  apostle 
means  that  what  was  said  in  the  Old  Testament  on  the  subject 
found  abundant  confirmation  in  the  facts  which  were  continually 
occurring,  and  especially  in  those  to  which  he  was  adverting. 
H  The  spirit  that  dicelleth  in  us.  Many  have  supposed  that  the  word 
spirit  here  refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Christian  spirit ;  but  in 
adopting  this  interpretation  they  are  obliged  to  render  the  passage, 
"  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  us  lusteth  against  envy,"  or  tends  to  check 
and  suppress  it.  But  this  interpretation  is  forced  and  unnatural, 
and  one  which  the  Greek  will  not  well  bear.  The  more  obvious  in- 
terpretation is  to  refer  it  to  our  spirit  or  disposition  as  we  are  by 
nature,  and  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  we  are  naturally  prone  to 
envy.  H  Lusteth  to  envy.  Strongly  tends  to  envy.  The  margin  is 
"  enviously"  but  the  sense  is  the  same.  The  idea  is,  that  there  is  in 
man  a  strong  inclination  to  look  with  dissatisfaction  on  the  superior 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  others ;  to  desire  to  make  what  they 
possess  our  own ;  or  at  any  rate  to  deprive  them  of  it  by  detraction, 
by  fraud,  or  by  robbery.  It  is  this  feeling  which  leads  to  calumny, 
to  contentions,  to  wars,  and  to  that  strong  worldly  ambition  which 
makes  us  anxious  to  surpass  all  others,  and  which  is  so  hostile  to 
the  numble  and  contented  spirit  of  religion.  He  who  could  trace 
all  wars  and  contentions  and  worldly  plans  to  their  source — all  the 
schemes  and  purposes  of  even  professed  Christians,  that  do  so  much 
to  mar  their  religion  and  to  make  them  worldly-minded,  to  their  real 
origin — would  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  is  to  be  attributed  to 
envy.  We  are  pained  that  others  are  more  prosperous  than  we  are  ; 
we  desire  to  possess  what  others  have,  though  we  have  no  right  to 
it ;  and  this  leads  to  the  various  guilty  methods  which  are  pursued  to 
lessen  their  enjoyment  of  it,  or  to  obtain  it  ourselves,  or  to  show  that 
they  do  not  possess  as  much  as  they  are  commonly  supposed  to. 
This  purpose  will  be  accomplished  if  we  can  obtain  more  than  they 
have ;  or  if  we  can  diminish  what  they  actually  possess  ;  or  if  by 
any  statements  to  which  we  can  give  currency  in  society,  the  general 
impression  shall  be  that  they  do  not  possess  as  much  wealth, 
domestic  peace,  happiness,  or  honour,  as  is  commonly  supposed — 
for  thus  the  spirit  of  envy  in  our  bosoms  will  be  gratified. 

6.  But  he  giveth  more  grace.  The  reference  here  is  undoubtedly 
to  God.  Some  have  regarded  this  clause  as  a  continuation  of  the 
quotation  in  the  previous  verse,  but  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as 
a  declaration  of  the  apostle  himself.  The  writer  had  just  spoken  of 
envy,  and  of  the  crimes  which  grew  out  of  it.  He  thought  of  the 
wars  and  commotions  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  various  lusts  which 
reigned  among  men.  In  the  contemplation  of  these  things,  it  seems 
suddenly  to  haye  occurred  to  him  that  all  were  not  under  the  influence 
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of  these  things  ;  that  there  were  cases  where  men  were  restrained, 
and  where  a  spirit  opposite  to  these  things  prevailed.  Another 
passage  of  Scripture  struck  his  mind,  containing  the  truth  that 
there  was  a  class  of  men  to  whom  God  gave  grace  to  restrain  these 
passions,  and  to  subdue  these  carnal  proj/ensities.  They  were  the 
humble,  in  contradistinction  to  the  proud ;  and  he  states  the  fact 
that  "  God  giveth  more  grace ;"  that  is,  that  in  some  instances  he 
confers  more  grace  than  in  the  cases  referred  to  ;  to  some  he  gives 
more  grace  to  overcome  their  evil  passions,  and  to  subdue  their 
corrupt  inclinations,  than  he  does  to  others.  The  meaning  may  be 
thus  expressed:  "It  is  true  that  the  natural  spirit  in  man  is  one 
that  tends  to  envy,  and  thus  leads  to  all  the  sad  consequences  of 
envy.  But  there  are  instances  in  which  higher  grace  or  favour  is 
conferred  ;  in  which  these  feelings  are  subdued,  and  these  conse- 
quences are  prevented.  They  are  not  indeed  to  be  found  among  the 
proud,  whom  God  always  resists ;  but  they  are  to  be  found  among 
the  meek  and  the  humble.  Wherefore  submit  yourselves  to  his 
arrangements ;  resist  the  devil ;  draw  nigh  to  God ;  purify  your- 
selves, and  weep  over  your  past  offences,  and  you  shall  iind  that  the 
Lord  will  lift  you  up,  and  bestow  his  favour  upon  you,"  ver.  10. 
IT  Wherefore  he  saith.  The  reference  here  is  to Prov.  hi.  34,  "Surely 
he  scorneth  the  scorners  ;  but  he  giveth  grace  unto  the  lowly."  The 
quotation  is  made  exactly  from  the  Septuagint,  which,  though  not 
entirely  literal,  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  without  essential 
inaccuracy.  This  passage  is  also  quoted  in  1  Pet.  v.  5.  IT  God 
resisteth  the  proud.  The  proud  are  those  who  have  an  inordinate 
self-esteem ;  who  have  a  high  and  unreasonable  conceit  of  their  own 
excellence  or  importance.  This  may  extend  to  anything ;  to  beauty, 
or  strength,  or  attainments,  or  family,  or  country,  or  equipage,  or 
rank,  or  even  religion.  A  man  may  be  proud  of  anything  that 
belongs  to  him,  or  which  can  in  any  way  be  construed  as  a  part  of 
himself,  or  as  pertaining  to  him.  This  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to 
a  correct  estimate  of  ourselves,  or  to  the  mere  knowledge  that  we 
may  excel  others.  One  may  know  that  he  has  more  strength,  or 
higher  attainments  in  learning  or  in  the  mechanic  arts,  or  greater 
wealth  than  others,  and  yet  have  properly  no  pride  in  the  case.  He 
has  only  a  correct  estimate  of  himself,  and  he  attaches  no  undue 
importance  to  himself  on  account  of  it.  His  heart  is  not  lifted  up  ; 
he  claims  no  undue  deference  to  himself ;  he  concedes  to  all  others 
what  is  their  due ;  and  he  is  humble  before  God,  feeling  that  all 
that  he  has,  and  is,  is  nothing  in  his  sight.  He  is  willing  to  occupy 
his  appropriate  place  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men,  and  to  be  esteemed 
just  as  he  is.  Pride  goes  beyond  this,  and  gives  to  a  man  a  degree 
of  self- estimation  which  is  not  warranted  by  anything  that  he  pos- 
sesses. God  looks  at  things  as  they  are  ;  and  hence  he  abhors  and 
humbles  this  arrogant  claim,  Lev.  xxvi.  19 ;  Job  xxxiii.  17 ;  Psa. 
lix.  12  ;  Prov.  viii.  13  ;  xvi.  18  ;  xxix.  13  ;  Isa.  xxiii.  9  ;  xxviii.  1 ; 
Dan.  iv.  37;  Zech.  x.  11.  This  resistance  of  pride  he  shows  not 
only  in  the  explicit  declarations  of  his  word,  but  in  the  arrangements 
of  his  providence  and  grace.  (1.)  In  his  providence,  in  the  reverses 
and  disappointments  which  occur ;  in  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
the  splendid  mansion  which  we  had  built,  or  in  disappointing  us  in 
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some  favourite  plan  by  which  our  pride  was  to  be  nurtured  and 
gratified.  (2.)  In  sickness,  taking  away  the  beauty  and  strength  on 
which  we  had  so  much  valued  ourselves,  and  bringing  us  to  the  sad 
condition  of  a  sick  bed.  (3.)  In  the  grave,  bringing  us  down  to 
corruption  and  worms.  "Why  should  one  be  proud  who  will  soon 
become  so  offensive  to  his  best  friends  that  they  will  gladly  hide  him 
in  the  grave  ?  (4.)  In  the  plan  of  salvation  he  opposes  our  pride. 
Not  a  feature  of  that  plan  is  fitted  to  foster  pride,  but  all  is  adapted 
to  make  us  humble,  (a)  The  necessity  for  the  plan — that  we  are 
guilty  and  helpless  sinners  ;  (6)  the  selection  of  a  Saviour — one  who 
was  so  poor,  and  who  was  so  much  despised  by  the  world,  and  who 
was  put  to  death  on  a  cross  ;  (c)  our  entire  dependence  on  him  for 
salvation,  with  the  assurance  that  we  have  no  merit  of  our  own,  and 
that  salvation  is  all  of  grace ;  (d)  the  fact  that  we  are  brought  to 
embrace  it  only  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  if  we 
were  left  to  ourselves  we  should  never  have  one  right  thought  or 
holy  desire — all  this  is  fitted  to  humble  us,  and  to  bring  us  low 
before  God.  God  has  done  nothing  to  foster  the  self-estimation  of 
the  human  heart ;  but  how  much,  has  he  done  to  "  stain  the  pride  of 
all  glory  1"  See  Notes  on  Isa.  xxiii.  9.  H  But  giveth  grace  unto  the 
humble.  The  meaning  is,  that  he  shows  them  favour ;  he  bestows 
upon  them  the  grace  needful  to  secure  their  salvation.  This  he  does 
(1,)  because  they  feel  their  need  of  his  favour;  (2,)  because  they 
will  wrelcome  his  teaching  and  value  bis  friendship  ;  (3,)  because  all 
the  arrangements  of  his  grace  are  adapted  only  to  such  a  state  of 
mind.  You  cannot  teach  one  who  is  so  wise  that  he  already  sup- 
poses he  knows  enough ;  you  cannot  bestow  grace  on  one  who  has 
no  sense  of  the  need  of  it.  The  arrangements  of  salvation  are 
adapted  only  to  an  humble  heart. 

7.  Submit  yourselves  therefore  to  God.  That  is,  in  his  arrangements 
for  obtaining  his  favour.  Yield  to  what  he  has  judged  necessary  for 
your  welfare  in  the  life  that  is,  and  your  salvation  in  the  life  to  come. 
The  duty  here  enjoined  is  that  of  entire  acquiescence  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  God,  whether  in  his  providence  or  grace.  All  these  are  for 
our  good,  and  submission  to  them  is  required  by  the  spirit  of  true 
humility.  The  object  of  the  command  here,  and  in  the  succeeding 
injunctions  to  particular  duties,  is  to  show  them  how  they  might 
obtain  the  grace  which  God  is  willing  to  bestow,  and  how  they 
might  overcome  the  evils  against  which  the  apostle  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  guard  them.  The  true  method  of  doing  this  is  by  sub- 
mitting ourselves  in  all  things  to  God.  If  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  xoill 
flee  from  you.  While  you  yield  to  God  in  all  things,  you  are  to 
yield  to  the  devil  in  none.  You  are  to  resist  and  oppose  him  in 
whatever  way  he  may  approach  yrou,  whether  by  allurements,  by 
flattering  promises,  by  the  fascinations  of  the  world,  by  temptation, 
or  by  threats.  See  1  Pet.  v.  9.  Satan  makes  his  way,  and  secure! 
his  triumphs,  rather  by  art,  cunning,  deception,  and  threatenings, 
than  by  true  courage  ;  and  when  opposed  manfully,  he  flies.  Tha 
true  way  of  meeting  him  is  by  direct  resistance,  rather  than  by 
argument ;  by  steadfastly  refusing  to  yield  in  the  slightest  degree, 
rather  than  by  a  belief  that  we  can  either  convince  him  that  he  is 
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wrong,  or  can.  return  to  virtue  when  we  have  gone  a  certain  length 
in  complying  with  his  demands.  No  one  is  safe  who  yields  in  the 
least  to  the  suggestions  of  the  tempter ;  there  is  no  one  who  is  not 
safe  if  he  does  not  yield.  A  man,  for  example,  is  always  safe  from 
intemperance  if  he  resists  all  allurements  to  indulgence  in  strong 
drink,  and  never  yields  in  the  slightest  degree ;  no  one  is  certainly 
safe  if  he  drinks  even  moderately. 

8.  Draio  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draic  nigh  to  you.  Comp.  2  Chron. 
xv.  2.  This  declaration,  contains  a  great  and  important  principle  in 
religion.  If  we  wish  the  favour  of  God,  we  must  come  to  him ;  nor 
can  we  hope  for  his  mercy,  unless  we  approach  him  and  ask  him  for 
it.  We  cannot  come  literally  any  nearer  to  God  than  we  always  are, 
for  he  is  always  round  about  us  ;  but  we  may  come  nearer  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  We  may  address  him  directly  in  prayer ;  we  may 
approach  him  by  meditation  on  his  character  ;  we  may  draw  near  to 
him  in  the  ordinances  of  religion.  We  can  never  hope  for  his  favour 
while  we  prefer  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  him  ;  none  who  in  fact 
draw  near  to  him  will  find  him  unwilling  to  bestow  on  them  the 
blessings  which  they  need.  U  Cleanse  your  hands,  ye  siymers.  There 
may  possibly  be  an  allusion  here  to  Isa.  i.  15,  16  :  "Your  hands  are 
full  of  blood  ;  wash  you,  make  you  clean  ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your 
doings  from  before  mine  eyes  ;  cease  to  do  evil."  The  heart  is  the 
seat  of  motives  and  intentions — that  by  which  we  devise  anything ; 
the  hands,  the  instruments  by  which  we  execute  our  purposes.  The 
hands  here  are  represented  as  defiled  by  blood,  or  by  acts  of  iniquity. . 
To  wash  or  cleanse  the  hands  was,  therefore,  emblematic  of  putting 
away  transgression,  Matt,  xxvii.  24.  Comp.  Deut.  xxi.  6  ;  Psa. 
xxvi.  6.  The  heathen  and  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  wash  their 
hands  before  they  engaged  in  public  worship.  The  particular  idea 
here  is,  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  it  is  necessary  to 
put  away  our  sins  ;  to  approach  him  with  a  desire  to  be  pure  and 
holy.  The  mere  washing  of  the  hands,  in  itself,  could  not  recom- 
mend us  to  his  favour  ;  but  that  of  which  the  washing  of  the  hands 
weuld  be  an  emblem,  would  be  acceptable  in  his  sight.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  what  is  said  here  that  no  one  can  hope  for  the  favour 
of  God  who  does  not  abandon  his  transgressions.  The  design  of  the 
apostle  is,  evidently,  to  state  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  we  can 
make  an  acceptable  approach  to  God.  It  is  indispensable  that  we 
come  with  a  purpose  and  desire  to  wash  ourselves  from  all  iniquity, 
to  put  away  from  us  all  our  transgressions.  So  David  said,  "  I  will 
wash  my  hands  in  innocency ;  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar,  O 
Lord,"  Psa.  xxvi.  6.  II  And  purify  your  hearts.  That  is,  do  not 
rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  external  reformation  ;  with  putting  away 
your  outward  transgressions.  There  must  be  a  deeper  work  than 
that ;  a  work  which  shall  reach  to  the  heart,  and  which  shall  purify 
the  affections.  This  agrees  with  all  the  requisitions  of  the  Bible, 
and  is  in  accordance  with  what  must  be  the  nature  of  religion.  If 
the  heart  is  wrong,  nothing  can  be  right.  If,  while  we  seek  an 
external  reformation,  we  still  give  indulgence  to  the  secret  corrup* 
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10  Humble  h  yourselves   in 

h  Matt,  xxiii.  12. 


tions  of  the  heart,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  have  no  true  religion. 
H  Ye  double-minded.  See  Notes  on  chap.  i.  8.  The  apostle  here 
seems  to  have  had  his  eye  on  those  who  were  vacillating  in  their 
purposes ;  whose  hearts  were  not  decidedly  fixed,  but  who  were 
halting  between  good  and  evil.  The  heart  was  not  right  in  such 
persons.  It  was  not  settled  and  determined  in  favour  of  religion, 
but  vibrated  between  that  and  the  world.  The  proper  business  of 
such  persons,  therefore,  was  to  cleanse  the  heart  from  disturbing  in- 
fluences, that  it  might  settle  down  in  unwavering  attachment  to  that 
which  is  good. 

9.  Be  afflicted,  and  mourn,  and  weep.  That  is,  evidently,  on  ac- 
count of  your  sins.  The  sins  to  which  the  apostle  refers  are  those 
which  he  had  specified  in  the  previous  part  of  the  chapter,  and 
which  he  had  spoken  of  as  so  evil  in  their  nature,  and  so  dangerous 
in  their  tendency.  The  word  rendered  "be  afflicted"  means,  pro- 
perly, to  endure  toil  or  hardship ;  then  to  endure  affliction  or  distress ; 
and  here  means,  that  they  were  to  afflict  themselves — that  is,  they 
were  to  feel  distressed  and  sad  on  account  of  their  transgressions. 
Comp.  Ezra  viii.  21.  The  other  words  in  this  clause  are  those 
which  are  expressive  of  deep  grief  or  sorrow.  The  language  here 
used  shows  that  the  apostle  supposed  that  it  wras  possible  that  those 
who  had  done  wrong  should  voluntarily  feel  sorrow  for  it,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  proper  to  call  upon  them  to  do  it.  H  Let  your 
laughter  be  turned  to  ?nourning.  It  would  seem  that  the  persons 
referred  to,  instead  of  suitable  sorrow  and  humiliation  on  account 
of  sin,  gave  themselves  to  joyousness,  mirth,  and  revelry.  See  a 
similar  instance  in  Isa.  xxii.  12,  13.  It  is  often  the  case,  that  those 
for  whom  the  deep  sorrows  of  repentance  would  be  peculiarly  appro- 
priate, give  themselves  to  mirth  and  vanity.  The  apostle  here  says 
that  such  mirth  did  not  become  them.  Sorrow,  deep  and  unfeigned, 
was  appropriate  on  account  of  their  sins,  and  the  sound  of  laughter 
and  of  revelry  should  be  changed  to  notes  of  lamentation.  To  how 
many  of  the  assemblies  of  the  vain,  the  gay,  and  the  dissipated, 
might  the  exhortation  in  this  passage  with  propriety  be  now  ad- 
dressed !  IT  Youryoy  to  heaviness.  The  word  here  rendered  heaviness 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  means  dejection, 
sorroio.  It  is  not  gloom,  melancholy,  or  moroseness,  but  it  is  sorrow 
on  account  of  sin.  God  has  so  made  us  that  we  should  feel  sorrow 
when  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  done  wrong,  and  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  should  do  so. 

10.  Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Comp.  Matt, 
xxiii.  12.  See  Notes  on  ver.  6.  That  is,  be  willing  to  take  your 
appropriate  place  in  the  dust  on  account  of  your  transgressions. 
This  is  to  be  "  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  or  before  him.  Our  sins 
have  been  committed  against  him ;  and  their  principal  aggravation, 
whoever  may  have  been  wronged  by  them,  and  great  as  is  their 
criminality  in  other  repects,  arises  from  that  consideration.  Psa. 
U.  4,  "Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in 
thy  sight."    Luke  xv.  18,  "I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will 
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the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he 
shall  lift  you  up. 

1 1  Speak '  not  evil  one  of  an- 

•  Eph.  iv.  31  j  1  Peter  h.  I. 


[a.  p.  60. 


other,  Drethren.  He  that  speak- 
eth  evil  of  his  brother,  and 
judge th  his  brother,  speaketh 
evil  of  the  law,  and  judgeth  the 


say  to  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before  thee." 
As  the  Being  against  "whom  Ave  have  sinned  is  the  only  one  who 
can  pardon,  it  is  proper  that  Ave  should  humble  ourselves  before 
him  with  penitent  confession.  II  And  he  shall  lift  you  up.  He  Avill 
exalt  you  from  the  condition  of  a  broken-hearted  penitent  to  that 
of  a  forgiAren  child  ;  will  wipe  away  your  tears,  remoATe  the  sadness 
of  your  heart,  fill  you  with  joy,  and  clothe  you  with  the  garments 
of  salvation.  This  declaration  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  pro- 
mises in  the  Bible,  and  AArith  all  the  facts  which  occur  on  the  earth, 
that  God  is  Avilling  to  shoAV  mercy  to  the  humble  and  contrite,  and 
to  receive  those  who  are  truly  penitent  into  his  favour.  Compare 
Luke  xv.  22. 

11.  Speak  not  evil  one  of  another,  brethren.  It  is  not  knoAvn  to 
Avhom  the  apostle  here  particularly  refers,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
knoAv.  It  is  probable  that  among  those  whom  he  addressed  there 
were  some  Avho  were  less  circumspect  in  regard  to  speaking  of 
others  than  they  should  be,  and  perhaps  this  evil  prevailed.  There 
are  few  communities  AA'here  such  an  injunction  would  not  be  proper 
at  any  time,  and  feAv  churches  where  some  might  not  be  found  to 
whom  the  exhortation  would  be  appropriate.  Comp.  Notes  on 
Eph.  iv.  31 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  1.  The  eA'il  here  referred  to  is  that  of  talking 
against  others — against  their  actions,  their  motives,  their  manner  of 
living,  their  families,  etc.  EeAV  things  are  more  common  in  the  world  ; 
nothing  is  more  decidedly  against  the  true  spirit  of  religion.  %  He 
that  speaketh  evil  of  his  brother.  Referring  here  probably  to  a  Chris- 
tian brother,  or  to  a  fellow  Christian.  The  word  may  however  be 
used  in  a  larger  sense  to  denote  any  one — a  brother  of  the  human 
race.  Religion  forbids  both,  and  would  restrain  us  from  all  evil 
speaking  against  any  human  being.  If  And  judgeth  his  brother. 
His  motiA'es,  or  his  conduct.  See  Notes  on  Matt.  vii.  1.  IT  Speaketh 
evil  of  the  law,  and  judgeth  the  law.  Instead  of  manifesting  the 
feelings  of  a  brother,  he  sets  himself  up  as  judge,  and  not  only  a 
judge  of  his  brother,  but  a  judge  of  the  law.  The  lato  here  referred 
to  is  probably  the  laAv  of  Christ,  or  the  rule  Avhich  all  Christians 
profess  to  obey.  It  is  that  AA'hich  James  elsewhere  calls  the  "laAv 
of  liberty,"  (Notes,  chap.  i.  25  ;)  the  laAv  AA'hich  released  men  from 
tbe  servitude  of  the  JeAvish  rites,  and  gaA*e  them  liberty  to  A\-orship 
God  Avithout  the  restraint  and  bondage  (Acts  xv.  10  ;  Gal.  iv.  21 — 
31)  implied  in  that  ancient  system  of  A\rorship ;  and  the  law  by 
which  it  Avas  contemplated  that  they  should  be  free  from  sin.  It 
is  not  absolutely  certain  to  Avhat  the  apostle  refers  here,  but  it  Avould 
seem  probable  that  it  is  to  some  course  of  conduct  Avhich  one  por- 
tion of  the  church  felt  they  were  at  liberty  to  folloAV,  but  Avhich 
another  portion  regarded  as  wrong,  and  for  which  they  censured 
them.  The  explanation  AA-hich  Avill  best  suit  the  expressions  here 
used,  is  that  Avhich  supposes  that  it  refers  to  some  difference  of 
opinion  which  existed  among  Christians,  especially  among  those  of 
JeAvish  origin,  about  the  binding  nature  of  the  Jewish  laws,  in 
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kw :  but  if  thou  judge  the  law, 
thou  art  not  a  doer  of  the  law, 


but  a  judge. 
12   There 


is    one  lawgiver, 


regard  to  circumcision,  to  holydays,  to  ceremonial  observances,  to 
the  distinctions  of  meats,  etc.  A  part  regarded  the  law  on  these 
subjects  as  still  binding,  another  portion  supposed  that  the  obliga- 
tion in  regard  to  these  matters  had  ceased  by  the  introduction  of 
the  gospel.  Those  who  regarded  the  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law 
as  still  binding,  would  of  course  judge  their  brethren,  and  regard 
them  as  guilty  of  a  disregard  of  the  law  of  God  by  their  conduct. 
"We  know  that  differences  of  opinion  on  these  points  gave  rise  to 
contentions,  and  to  the  formation  of  parties  in  the  church,  and  that 
it  required  all  the  wisdom  of  Paul  and  of  the  other  apostles  to  hush 
the  contending  elements  to  peace.  Comp.  Notes  on  Col.  ii.  16 — 18. 
To  some  such  source  of  contention  the  apostle  dotibtless  refers  here ; 
and  the  meaning  probably  is,  that  they  who  held  the  opinion  that  all 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  laws  were  still  binding  on  Christians,  and  who 
judged  and  condemned  their  brethren  who  did  not  [observe  them], 
by  such  a  course  judged  and  condemned  "  the  law  of  liberty"  under 
which  they  acted — the  law  of  Christianity  that  had  abolished  the 
ceremonial  observances,  and  released  men  from  their  obligation.  The 
judgment  which  they  passed,  therefore,  was  not  only  on  their  brethren, 
but  was  on  that  law  of  Christianity  which  had  given  greater  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  which  was  intended  to  abolish  the  obligation  of 
the  Jewish  ritual.  The  same  thing  now  occurs  when  we  judge 
others  for  a  course  which  their  consciences  approve,  because  they 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  comply  with  all  the  rules  which  we 
think  to  be  binding.  Not  a  few  of  the  harsh  judgments  which  one 
class  of  religionists  pronounce  on  others,  are  in  fact  judgments  on 
the  latcs  of  Christ.  We  set  up  our  own  standards,  or  our  own  inter- 
pretations, and  then  we  judge  others  for  not  complying  with  them, 
when  in  fact  they  may  be  acting  only  as  the  law  of  Christianity, 
properly  understood,  would  allow  them  to  do.  They  who  set  up 
the  claim  to  a  right  to  judge  the  conduct  of  others,  should  be  certain 
that  they  understand  the  nature  of  religion  themselves.  It  may  be 
presumed,  unless  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  others  are 
as  conscientious  as  we  are ;  and  it  may  commonly  be  supposed  that 
they  who  differ  from  us  have  some  reason  for  what  they  do,  and 
may  be  desirous  of  glorifying  their  Lord  and  Master,  and  that  they 
may  possibly  be  right.  It  is  commonly  not  safe  to  judge  hastily  of  a 
man  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  a  particular  subject,  or  to 
suppose  that  he  has  no  reasons  to  allege  for  his  opinions  or  conduct. 
H  But  if  thou  judge  the  law,  thou  art  not  a  doer  of  the  lato,  hit  a 
judge.  It  is  implied  here  that  it  is  the  simple  duty  of  every  Chris- 
tian to  obey  the  law.  He  is  not  to  assume  the  office  of  a  judge  about 
its  propriety  or  fitness ;  but  he  is  to  do  what  he  supposes  the  law  to 
require  of  him,  and  is  to  allow  others  to  do  the  same.  Our  business 
in  religion  is  not  to  make  laws,  or  to  declare  what  they  should  have 
been,  or  to  amend  those  that  are  made ;  it  is  simply  to  obey  those 
which  are  appointed,  and  to  allow  others  to  do  the  same,  as  they 
understand  them.  It  would  be  well  for  all  individual  Christians, 
and  Christian  denominations,  to  learn  this,  and  to  imbibe  the  spirit 
of  charity  to  which  it  would  prompt. 

12.   There  is  one  lawgiver.     There  is  but  one  who  has  a  right  to 
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who  *  is  able  to  save  and  to 
destroy :  who  art  thou  that 
judgest  another? 

k  Matt.  x.  28. 


13  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say, 
To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go 
into  such  a  city,  and  continue 


give  law.  The  reference  here  is  undoubtedly  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  Legislator  of  the  church.  This,  too,  is  a  most 
important  and  vital  principle,  though  one  that  has  been  most  imper- 
fectly understood  and  acted  on.  The  tendency  everywhere  has 
been  to  enact  other  laws  than  those  appointed  by  Christ — the  laws 
of  synods  and  councils — and  to  claim  that  Christians  are  bound  to 
observe  them,  and  should  be  punished  if  they  do  not.  But  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  in  Christianity  that  no  laws  are  binding  on 
the  conscience,  but  those  wrhich  Christ  has  ordained ;  and  that  all 
attempts  to  make  other  laws  pertaining  to  religion  binding  on  the 
conscience  is  a  usurpation  of  his  prerogatives.  The  church  is  safe 
wrhile  it  adheres  to  this  as  a  settled  principle ;  it  is  not  safe  when  it 
submits  to  any  legislation  in  religious  matters  as  binding  the  con- 
science. \  Who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy.  Comp.  Matt.  x.  28. 
The  idea  here  would  seem  to  be,  that  he  is  able  to  save  those  whom 
you  condemn,  and  to  destroy  you  who  pronounce  a  judgment  on 
them.  Or,  in  general,  it  may  mean  that  he  is  intrusted  with  all 
power,  and  is  abundantly  able  to  administer  his  government;  to 
restrain  where  it  is  necessary  to  restrain ;  to  save  where  it  is  proper 
to  save ;  to  punish  where  it  is  just  to  punish.  The  whole  matter 
pertaining  to  judgment,  therefore,  may  be  safely  left  in  his  hands ; 
and,  as  he  is  abundantly  qualified  for  it,  we  should  not  usurp  his 
prerogatives.  11  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another?  "  AVho  art 
thou,  a  weak  and  frail  and  erring  mortal,  thyself  accountable  to 
that  Judge,  that  thou  shouldest  interfere,  and  pronounce  judgment 
on  another,  especially  when  he  is  doing  only  what  that  Judge  permits 
him  to  dor"  See  this  sentiment  explained  at  length  in  the  Notes 
on  Rom.  xiv.  4.  Comp.  Notes,  Rom.  ii.  1,  and  Matt.  vii.  1.  There 
is  nothing  more  decidedly  condemned  in  the  Scriptures  than  the 
habit  of  pronouncing  a  judgment  on  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
others.  There  is  nothing  in  which  we  are  more  liable  to  err,  or  to 
indulge  in  wrong  feelings  ;  and  there  is  nothing  which  God  claims 
more  for  himself  as  his  peculiar  prerogative. 

13.  Go  to  noiu.  The  apostle  here  introduces  a  new  subject,  and 
refers  to  another  fault  which  was  doubtless  prevalent  among  them, 
as  it  is  everywhere,  that  of  a  presumptuous  confidence  respecting  the 
future,  or  of  forming  plans  stretching  into  the  future,  without  any 
proper  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  of  our  absolute  depend- 
ence on  God.  The  phrase  "go  to  now,"  (&ye  vvv,)  is  a  phrase 
designed  to  arrest  attention,  as  if  there  were  something  that  de- 
manded their  notice,  and  especially,  as  in  this  case,  with  the  implied 
thought  that  that  to  which  the  attention  is  called  is  wrong.  See 
chap.  v.  1.  Comp.  Gen.  xi.  7  ;  Isa.  i.  18.  H  Ye  that  say.  You  that 
form  your  plans  in  this  manner,  or  that  speak  thus  confidently  of 
what  you  will  do  in  the  future.  The  word  say  here  probably  refers 
to  what  was  in  their  thoughts,  rather  than  to  what  was  openly  ex- 
pressed. H  To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a  city.  That  is, 
they  say  this  without  any  proper  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and 
of  their  absolute  dependence  on  God.     IT  And  continue  there  a  year. 
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there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell, 
and  get  gain : 

14   Whereas,  ye    know   not 


what  shall  be  on  the  morrow. 
For  what  is  your  life  ?  J  It  is 
even  a  vapour, '  that  appeareth 


1  For  it  is. 


I  Job  vii.  7. 


Fixing  a  definite  time ;  designating  the  exact  period  during  which 
they  would  remain,  and  when  they  would  leave,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  will  of  God.  The  apostle  undoubtedly  means  to  refer  here 
to  this  as  a  mere  specimen  of  what  he  would  reprove.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  he  refers  to  this  single  case  alone  as  wrong.  All  plans 
are  wrong  that  are  formed  in  the  same  spirit.  "The  practice  to 
which  the  apostle  here  alludes,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Pictorial 
Bible,  "is  very  common  in  the  East  to  this  day,  among  a  very 
respectable  and  intelligent  class  of  merchants.  They  convey  the 
products  of  one  place  to  some  distant  city,  where  they  remain  until 
they  have  disposed  of  their  own  goods  and  have  purchased  others 
suitable  for  another  distant  market ;  and  thus  the  operation  is  re- 
peated, until,  after  a  number  of  years,  the  trader  is  enabled  to  return 
prosperously  to  his  home.  Or  again,  a  shopkeeper  or  a  merchant 
takes  only  the  first  step  in  this  process — conveying  to  a  distant  town, 
where  the  best  purchases  of  his  own  line  are  to  be  made,  such  goods 
as  are  likely  to  realize  a  profit,  and  returning,  without  any  farther 
stop,  with  a  stock  for  his  own  concern.  These  operations  are  seldom 
very  rapid,  as  the  adventurer  likes  to  wait  opportunities  for  making 
advantageous  bargains  ;  and  sometimes  opens  a  shop  in  the  place  to 
which  he  comes,  to  sell  by  retail  the  goods  which  he  has  bought." 
The  practice  is  common  in  India.  See  Roberts'  Oriental  Illustra- 
tions. If  And  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  commercial  habits  of  the  Jews  at  the 
time  when  the  apostle  wrote.  Many  of  them  were  engaged  in  foreign 
traffic,  and  for  this  purpose  made  long  journeys  to  distant  trading 
cities,  as  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  etc. — Bloonifield. 

14.  Whereas,  ye  hnoio  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow.  They 
formed  their  plans  as  if  they  knew ;  the  apostle  says  it  could  not  be 
known.  They  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  would  occur; 
whether  they  would  live  or  die ;  whether  they  would  be  prospered, 
or  would  be  overwhelmed  with  adversity.  Of  the  truth  of  the  remark 
made  by  the  apostle  here,  no  one  can  doubt ;  but  it  is  amazing  how  men 
act  as  if  it  were  false.  We  have  no  power  of  penetrating  the  future 
so  as  to  be  able  to  determine  what  will  occur  in  a  single  day  or  a 
single  hour,  and  yet  we  are  almost  habitually  forming  our  plans  as 
if  we  saw  with  certainty  all  that  is  to  happen.  The  classic  writings 
abound  with  beautiful  expressions  respecting  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future,  and  the  folly  of  forming  our  plans  as  if  it  were  known  to  us. 
Many  of  those  passages,  some  of  them  almost  precisely  in  the  words 
of  J  ames,  may  be  seen  in  Grotius  and  Pricseus,  in  loc.  Such  pas- 
sages occur  in  Anacreon,  Euripides,  Menander,  Seneca,  Horace,  and 
others,  suggesting  an  obvious  but  much-neglected  thought,  that  the 
future  is  to  us  all  unknown.  Man  cannot  penetrate  it ;  and  his  plans 
of  life  should  be  formed  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  his  life  may 
be  cut  off  and  all  his  plans  fail,  and  consequently  in  constant  pre- 
paration for  a  higher  world.  If  For  xchat  is  your  life  f  All  your 
plans  must  depend  of  course  on  the  continuance  of  your  life  ;  but 
what  a  frail  and  uncertain  thing  is  that!      How  transitory  and 
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for  a  little  time,  and  then  van- 
isheth  away. 

15  For  that  ye  ought  to  say, 
If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live, 


and  do  this,  or  that. 

16  But  now  ye  rejoice  in 
your  boastings :  all  such  re- 
joicing is  evil. 


evanescent  as  a  basis  on  which  to  build  any  plans  for  the  future ! 
Who  can  calculate  on  the  permanence  of  a  vapour  ?  Who  can  build 
any  solid  hopes  on  a  mist?  H  It  is  even  a  vapour.  Marg.,  For  it  is. 
The  margin  is  the  more  correct  rendering.  The  previous  question 
had  turned  the  attention  to  life  as  something  peculiarly  frail,  and  as 
of  such  a  nature  that  no  calculation  could  be  based  on  its  perma- 
nence. This  expression  gives  a  reason  for  that,  to  wit,  that  it  is  a 
mere  vapour.  The  word  vopour,  (aTfds,)  means  a  mist,  an  exhala- 
tion, a  smoke  ;  such  a  vapour  as  we  see  ascending  from  a  stream,  or 
as  lies  on  the  mountain  side  in  the  morning,  or  as  floats  for  a  little 
time  in  the  air,  but  which  is  dissipated  by  the  rising  sun,  leaving 
not  a  trace  behind.  The  comparison  of  life  with  a  vapour  is  common, 
and  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  just.     Job  says, 

O  remember  that  my  life  is  wind  ; 
Mine  eye  shall  no  more  see  good. 

Job  vii.  7. 

So  the  Psalmist, 

For  he  remembered  that  they  were  but  flesh, 

A  wind  that  passeth  away  and  that  cometh  not  again. 

Psa.  lxviii.  39. 

Comp.  1  Chron.  xxix.  lo;  Job  xiv.  10,  11.  II  And  then  vanisheth 
away.  Wholly  disappears.  Like  the  dissipated  vapour,  it  is  entirely 
gone.  There  is  no  remnant,  no  outline,  nothing  that  reminds  us  that 
it  ever  was.  So  of  life.  Soon  it  disappears  altogether.  The  works 
of  art  that  man  has  made,  the  house  that  he  has  built,  or  the  book 
that  he  has  written,  remain  for  a  little  time,  but  the  life  has  gone. 
There  is  nothing  of  it  remaining — any  more  than  there  is  of  the 
vapour  which  in  the  morning  climbed  silently  up  the  mountain  side. 
The  animating  principle  has  vanished  for  ever.  On  such  a  frail  and 
evanescent  thing,  who  can  build  any  substantial  hopes  ? 

15.  For  that  ye  ought  to  say.  Instead  of  what  you  do  say,  "we 
will  go  into  such  a  city,"  you  ought  rather  to  recognise  your  absolute 
dependence  on  God,  and  feel  that  life  and  success  are  subject  to  his 
will.  The  meaning  is  not  that  we  ought  always  to  be  saying  that  in 
so  many  words,  for  this  might  become  a  mere  ostentatious  form, 
offensive  by  constant  unmeaning  repetition  ;  but  we  are,  in  the 
proper  way,  to  recognise  our  dependence  on  him,  and  to  form  all  our 
plans  with  reference  to  his  will.  IT  If  the  Lord  will,  etc.  This  is 
proper,  because  we  are  wholly  dependent  on  him  for  life,  and  as 
dependent  on  him  for  success.  He  alone  can  keep  us,  and  he  only 
can  make  our  plans  prosperous.  In  a  thousand  ways  he  can  thwart 
our  best-laid  schemes,  for  all  things  are  under  his  control.  We  need 
not  travel  far  in  life  to  see  how  completely  all  that  we  have  is  in  the 
hands  of  God,  or  to  learn  how  easily  he  can  frustrate  us  if  he  pleases. 
There  is  nothing  on  which  the  success  of  our  plans  depends  over 
which,  we  have  absolute  control ;  there  is  nothing,  therefore,  on 
which  we  can  base  the  assurance  of  success  but  his  favour. 

16.  But  now  ye  rejoice  in  your  boastings.     That  is,  probably,  in 
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knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth 
it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin. 


your  boastings  of  what  you  can  do  ;  your  reliance  on  your  own  skill 
and  sagacity.  You  form  your  plans  for  the  future  as  if  with  con- 
summate wisdom,  and  are  confident  of  success.  You  do  not  antici- 
pate a  failure  ;  you  do  not  see  how  plans  so  skilfully  formed  can  fail. 
You  form  them  as  if  you  were  certain  that  you  would  live ;  as  if  secure 
from  the  numberless  casualties  which  may  defeat  your  schemes. 
IT  All  such  rejoicing  is  evil.  It  is  founded  on  a  wrong  view  of  your- 
selves and  of  what  may  occur.  It  shows  a  spirit  forgetful  of  our 
dependence  on  God ;  forgetful  of  the  uncertainty  of  life ;  forgetful 
of  the  many  ways  by  which  the  best-laid  plans  may  be  defeated. 
"We  should  never  boast  of  any  wisdom  or  skill  in  regard  to  the 
future.  A  day,  an  hour  may  defeat  our  best-concerted  plans,  and 
show  us  that  "we  have  not  the  slightest  power  to  control  coming 
events. 

17.  Therefore  to  him  that  faioweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him 
it  is  sm.  That  is,  he  is  guilty  of  sin  if  he  does  not  do  it.  Cotton 
Mather  adopted  it  as  a  principle  of  action,  "that  the  ability  to  do 
good  in  any  case  imposes  an  obligation  to  do  it."  The  proposition 
in  the  verse  before  us  is  of  a  general  character,  but  probably  the 
apostle  meant  that  it  should  refer  to  the  point  specified  in  the  pre- 
vious verses — the  forming  of  plans  respecting  the  future.  The 
particular  meaning  then  would  be,  "that  he  who  knows  what  sort 
of  views  he  should  take  in  regard  to  the  future,  and  how  he  should 
form  his  plans  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  still  does  not  do 
it,  but  goes  on  recklessly,  forming  his  plans  boastingly  and  confident 
of  success,  is  guilty  of  sin  against  God."  Still,  the  proposition  will 
admit  of  a  more  general  application.  It  is  universally  true  that  if  a 
man  knows  what  is  right,  and  does  not  do  it,  he  is  guilty  of  sin.  If 
he  understands  what  his  duty  is  ;  if  he  has  the  means  of  doing  good 
to  others  ;  if  by  his  name,  his  influence,  his  wealth,  he  can  promote 
a  good  cause  ;  if  he  can,  consistently  with  other  duties,  relieve  the 
distressed,  the  poor,  the  prisoner,  the  oppressed ;  if  he  can  send  the 
gospel  to  other  lands,  or  can  wipe  away  the  tear  of  the  mourner ;  if 
he  has  talents  by  which  he  can  lift  a  voice  that  shall  be  heard  in 
favour  of  temperance,  chastity,  liberty,  and  religion,  he  is  under 
obligations  to  do  it :  and  if,  by  indolence,  or  avarice,  or  selfishness, 
or  the  dread  of  the  loss  of  popularity,  he  does  not  do  it,  he  is  guilty 
of  sin  before  God.  No  man  can  be  released  from  the  obligation  to 
do  good  in  this  world  to  the  extent  of  his  ability ;  no  one  should 
desire  to  be.  The  highest  privilege  conferred  on  a  mortal,  besides 
that  of  securing  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  is  that  of  doing  good 
to  others— of  alleviating  sorrow,  instructing  ignorance,  raising  up 
the  bowed  down,  comforting  those  that  mourn,  delivering  the 
wronged  and  the  oppressed,  supplying  the  wants  of  the  needy, 
guiding  inquirers  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  sending  liberty,  know- 
ledge, and  salvation  around  the  world.  If  a  man  does  not  do  this 
when  he  has  the  means,  he  sins  against  his  own  soul,  against 
humanity,  and  against  his  Maker ;  if  he  does  it  cheerfully  and  to 
the  extent  of  his  means,  it  likens  him  more  than  anvthing  else  to 
God. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ANALYSIS    OF   THE    CHAPTER. 

The  subjects  -which,  are  introduced  in  this  chapter  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

I.  An  address  to  rich  men,  and  a  severe  condemnation  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  lived,  vers.  1 — 6.  There  have  been  various 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  persons  here  referred  to.  (1.)  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  address  is  to  unbelieving  Jews,  and  that  the 
Punishment  which  the  apostle  threatens  was  that  which  was  about 
to  be  brought  on  the  nation  by  the  Roman  armies.  But,  as  Benson 
well  observes,  it  can  hardly  be  presumed  that  the  apostle  supposed 
that  his  letter  would  be  read  by  the  Jews,  and  it  is  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  he  would  in  this  manner  directly  address  them. 
(2.)  Another  opinion  has  been,  that  this,  like  the  rest  of  the  epistle, 
is  addressed  to  professed  Christians  who  had  been  Jews,  and  that 
the  design  is  to  reprove  faults  which  prevailed  among  them.  It  is 
not  supposed  indeed,  by  tnose  who  hold  this  opinion,  that  all  of  those 
who  were  rich  among  them  were  guilty  of  the  sins  here  adverted  to, 
nor  even  that  they  were  very  prevalent  among  them.  The  rebuke 
would  be  proper  if  the  sins  here  referred  to  existed  at  all,  and  were 
practised  by  any  who  bore  the  Christian  name.  As  to  any  impro- 
bability that  professed  Christians  would  be  guilty  of  these  "faults,  it 
might  be  remarked  that  the  period  has  been  rare  in  the  church,  if  it 
has  occurred  at  all,  in  which  all  that  is  here  said  of  "rich  men" 
would  not  be  applicable  to  some  members  of  the  church.  Certainly 
't  is  applicable  in  all  those  countries  where  slavery  prevails  ;  in 
countries  where  religion  is  allied  to  the  state ;  in  all  places  where 
the  mass  are  poor,  and  the  few  are  rich.  It  would  be  difficult  now 
to  find  any  extended  church  on  earth  in  relation  to  which  the 
denunciation  here  would  not  be  applicable  to  some  of  its  members. 
But  still  it  can  haraly  be  supposed  that  men  were  tolerated  in  the 
church,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  who  were  guilty  of  the  oppres- 
sions and  wrongs  here  referred  to,  or  who  lived  in  the  manner  here 
specified.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  such  men  have  been,  and  are  still 
found,  in  the  Christian  church ;  but  we  should  not,  without  the 
clearest  proof,  suppose  that  such  cases  existed  in  the  times  of  the 
apostles.  (3.)  The  correct  opinion  therefore  seems  to  be,  that  the 
design  of  the  apostle  in  this  chapter  was  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
poor  and  oppressed  Christians  ;  to  impart  consolation  to  those  who, 
under  the  exactions  of  rich  men,  were  suffering  wrong.  In  doing 
this,  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  for  him  first  to  declare  his 
views  in  regard  to  those  who  were  guilty  of  these  wrongs,  and  who 
made  use  of  the  power  which  wealth  gave  to  injure  those  in  the 
humble  walks  of  life.  This  he  does  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  rich 
men — not  perhaps  expecting  that  they  would  see  what  he  had  written, 
but  with  a  design  to  set  before  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  and  for 
whose  benefit  the  statement  is  made,  in  a  vivid  manner,  the  nature 
of  the  wrongs  under  which  they  were  suffering,  and  the  nature  of 
the  punishment  which  must  come  upon  those  who  oppressed  them. 
Nothing  would  tend  more  effectually  to  reconcile  those  to  whom  he 
wrote  to  their  own  lot,  or  do  more  to  encourage  them  to  bear  theii 
trials  with  patience.     At  the  same  time,  nothing  would  do  more  to 
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and  howl  for  your  miseries  that 
shall  come  upon  you. 


keep  them  from  envying  the  lot  of  the  rich,  or  desiring  the  wealth 
which  was  connected  with  such  a  mode  of  life. 

II.  The  apostie  exhorts  those  -who  were  suffering  under  these 
■wrongs  to  exercise  patience,  vers.  7 — 11.  He  encourages  them  with 
the  hope  that  the  Lord  would  come  ;  he  refers  them  to  the  example 
of  the  farmer,  who  waits  long  for  the  fruit  of  the  earth  ;  he  cautions 
them  against  indulging  in  hard  feelings  and  thoughts  against  others 
more  prospered  than  they  were  ;  he  refers  them,  as  examples  of 
patience,  to  the  prophets,  to  the  case  of  Job,  and  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
himself. 

III.  He  adverts  to  a  fault  among  them  on  the  subject  of  swearing, 
ver.  12.  This  subject  is  introduced  here  apparently  because  they 
were  in  danger,  through  impatience,  of  expressing  themselves  in  a 
severe  manner,  and  even  of  uttering  imprecations  on  those  -who 
oppressed  them.  To  guard  against  this,  he  exhorts  them  to  control 
their  temper,  and  to  confine  themselves  in  their  conversation  to  a 
simple  affirmative  or  denial. 

IV.  He  refers  to  the  case  of  those  who  were  sick  and  afflicted 
among  them,  and  directs  them  what  to  do,  vers.  14 — 18.  The  duty 
of  those  who  were  sick  was  to  employ  prayer — as  the  duty  of  those 
who  were  in  health  and  prosperity  was  praise.  The  afflicted  were 
to  pray  ;  the  sick  were  to  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  who  were 
to  pray  over  them,  and  to  anoint  them  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  not  as  "extreme  unction,"  or  with  a  vieio  to  their  dying,  but 
with  a  view  to  their  living.  To  encourage  them  thus  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  praying  men,  he  refers  them  to  an  illustrious  instance  of  the 
power  of  prayer  in  the  case  of  Elijah. 

V.  In  the  close  of  the  chapter  and  of  the  epistle,  the  apostle 
adverts  to  the  possibility  that  some  among  them  might  err  from  the 
truth,  and  urges  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  convert  such,  vers.  19, 
20.  To  encourage  them  to  do  this,  he  states  the  important  conse- 
quences which  would  follow  where  such  an  effort  would  be  successful. 
He  who  should  do  this,  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  saving  a  soul 
from  death,  and  would  hide  from  the  universe  a  multitude  of  sins, 
which  otherwise,  in  the  case  of  the  erring  brother,  could  not  but 
have  been  exposed  in  the  great  day  of  judgment. 

1.  Go  to  now.  Notes  on  chap.  iv.  13.  IT  Ye  rich  men.  Not  all 
rich  men,  but  only  that  class  of  them  who  are  specified  as  unjust 
and  oppressive.  There  is  no  sin  in  merely  being  rich ;  where  sin 
exists  peculiarly  among  the  rich,  it  arises  from  the  manner  in  which 
wealth  is  acquired,  the  spirit  which  it  tends  to  engender  in  the 
heart,  and  the  wav  in  which  it  is  used.  Comp.  Notes  on  Luke  vi. 
24  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  9.  'if  Weep  and  howl.  Gr.,  "  Weep  howling."  This 
would  be  expressive  of  very  deep  distress.  The  language  is  intensive 
in  a  high  degree,  showing  that  the  calamities  which  were  coming 
upon  them  were  not  only  such  as  would  produce  tears,  but  tears 
accompanied  with  loud  lamentations.  In  the  East,  it  is  customary 
to  give  expression  to  deep  sorrow  by  loud  outcries.    Comp.  Isa.  xiii. 
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8  ;  xiv.  31 ;  xv.  2 ;  xvi.  7  ;  Jer.  iv.  8 ;  xlvii.  2 ;  Joel  i.  5.  '  IT  For 
your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you.  Many  expositors,  as  Benson, 
"Whitby,  Macknight,  and  others,  suppose  that  this  refers  to  the 
approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and  to  the 
miseries  -which  would  be  brought  in  the  siege  upon  the  Jewish 
people,  in  which  the  rich  would  be  the  peculiar  objects  of  cupidity 
and  vengeance.  They  refer  to  passages  in  Josephus,  which  describe 
particularly  the  sufferings  to  which  the  rich  were  exposed;  the 
searching  of  their  houses  by  the  zealots,  and  the  heavy  calamities 
which  came  upon  them  and  their  families.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  apostle  referred  particularly  to  those  events. 
The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  suffered  in  that  siege,  and  there  were 
no  such  special  judgments  then  brought  upon  the  rich  as  to  show 
that  they  were  the  marked  objects  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  It  is 
much  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  means  to  say  that 
such  men  as  he  here  refers  to  exposed  themselves  always  to  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  that  they  had  great  reason  to  weep  in  the  antici- 
pation of  his  vengeance.  The  sentiments  here  expressed  by  the 
apostle  are  not  applicable  merely  to  the  Jews  of  his  time.  If  there 
is  any  class  of  men  which  has  special  reason  to  dread  the  wrath  of 
God  at  all  times,  it  is  just  the  class  of  men  here  referred  to. 

2.  Your  riches  are  corrupted.  The  word  here  rendered  corrupted 
(<TT]Tra))  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  It  means, 
to  cause  to  rot,  to  corrupt,  to  destroy.  The  reference  here  is  to  their 
hoarded  treasures  ;  and  the  idea  is,  that  they  had  accumulated 
more  than  they  needed  for  their  own  use  ;  and  that,  instead  of  dis- 
tributing them  to  do  good  to  others,  or  employing  them  in  any  useful 
way,  they  kept  them  until  they  rotted  or  spoiled.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  a  considerable  part  of  the  treasures  which  a  man  in 
the  East  would  lay  up,  consisted  of  perishable  materials,  as  garments, 
grain,  oil,  etc.  Such  articles  of  property  were  often  stored  up, 
expecting  that  they  would  furnish  a  supply  for  many  years,  in  case 
of  the  prevalence  of  famine  or  wars.  Comp.  Luke  xii.  18,  19.  A 
suitable  provision  for  the  time  to  come  cannot  be  forbidden  ;  but  the 
reference  here  is  to  cases  in  which  great  quantities  had  been  laid  up, 
perhaps  while  the  poor  were  suffering,  and  which  were  kept  until 
they  became  worthless.  U  Your  garments  are  moth-eaten.  The  same 
idea  substantially  is  expressed  here  in  another  form.  As  the  fashions 
in  the  East  did  not  change  as  they  do  with  us,  wealth  consisted 
much  in  the  garments  that  were  laid  up  for  show  or  for  future  use. 
See  Notes  on  Matt.  vi.  19.  Q.  Curtius  says  that  when  Alexander 
the  Great  was  going  to  take  Persepolis,  the  riches  of  all  Asia  were 
gathered  there  together,  which  consisted  not  only  of  a  great  abun- 
dance of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  of  garments,  Lib.  vi.  c.  5.  Horace 
tells  us  that  when  Lucullus  the  Roman  was  asked  if  he  could  lend  a 
hundred  garments  for  the  theatre,  he  replied  that  he  had  five  thou- 
sand in  his  house,  of  which  they  were  welcome  to  take  part  or  all. 
Of  course,  such  property  would  be  liable  to  be  moth-eaten  ;  and  the 
idea  here  is,  that  they  had  amassed  a  great  amount  of  this  kind  of 
property  wbich  was  useless  to  them,  and  which  they  kept  until  i£ 
became  destroyed. 
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3  Your  gold  and  silver  is 
cankered  ;  ami  the  rust  of  them 
shall  be  a  witness  against  you, 
and   shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it 


were  fire.  Ye  have  heaped* 
treasure  together  for  the  last 
days. 

d  Rom.  if.  5. 


3.  Your  gold  a7id  stiver  is  cankered.  That  is,  that  you  have  heaped 
together,  by  injustice  and  fraud,  a  large  amount,  and  have  kept  it  from 
those  to  whom  it  is  due,  (ver.  4,)  until  it  has  become  corroded. 
The  word  rendered  is  cankered,  (nariwrcu, )  does  not  occur  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  properly  means,  to  cause  to  rust ;  to  rust 
out,  (Passow;)  to  be  corroded  with  rust,  (Robinson;)  to  be  spotted 
with  rust.  It  is  true  that  gold  and  silver  do  not  properly  rust,  or 
become  oxidized,  and  that  they  will  not  be  corroded  like  iron  and 
steel ;  but  by  being  kept  long  in  a  damp  place  they  will  contract  a  dark 
colour,  resembling  rust  in  appearance.  This  seems  to  be  the  idea  in 
the  mind  of  the  apostle.  He  speaks  of  gold  and  silver  as  they  appear 
after  having  been  long  laid  up  without  use  ;  and  undoubtedly  the 
word  which  he  uses  here  is  one  which  would  to  an  ancient  have  ex- 
pressed that  idea,  as  well  as  the  mere  literal  idea  of  the  rusting  or 
oxidizing  of  metals.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  word  was 
then  used  in  the  strict  chemical  sense  of  rusting,  for  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  nature  of  oxidization  was  then  fully  understood. 
IT  And  the  rust  of  them.  Another  word  is  used  here — lbs.  This 
properly  denotes  something  sent  out  or  emitted,  (from  fij/ui,)  and  is 
applied  to  a  missile  weapon,  as  an  arrow ;  to  poison,  as  emitted  from 
the  tooth  of  a  serpent ;  and  to  rust,  as  it  seems  to  be  emitted  from 
metals.  The  word  refers  to  the  dark  discoloration  which  appears 
on  gold  and  silver,  when  they  have  remained  long  without  use. 
If  Shall  be  a  witness  against  you.  That  is,  the  rust  or  discoloration 
shall  bear  testimony  against  you  that  the  money  is  not  used  as  it 
should  be,  either  in  paying  those  to  whom  it  is  due,  or  in  doing  good 
to  others.  Among  the  ancients,  the  gold  and  silver  which  any  one 
possessed  was  laid  up  in  some  secret  and  safe  place.  Comp.  Notes 
on  Isa.  xlv.  3.  There  were  no  banks  then  in  which  money  might  be 
deposited ;  there  were  few  ways  of  investing  money  so  as  to  produce 
regular  interests  ;  there  were  no  corporations  to  employ  money  in 
joint  operations ;  and  it  was  not  very  common  to  invest  money  in 
the  purchase  of  real  estate,  and  stocks  and  mortgages  were  little 
known.  IT  And  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire.  This  cannot  be 
taken  literally.  It  must  mean  that  the  effect  would  be  as  if  it 
should  corrode  or  consume  their  very  flesh ;  that  is,  the  fact  of  their 
laying  up  treasures  would  be  followed  by  painful  consequences. 
The  thought  is  very  striking,  and  the  language  in  which  it  is  con- 
veyed is  singularly  bold  and  energetic.  The  effect  of  thus  heaping 
up  treasure  will  be  as  corroding  as  fire  in  the  flesh.  The  reference 
is  to  the  punishment  which  God  would  bring  on  them  for  their 
avarice  and  injustice — effects  that  will  come  on  all  now  for  the  same 
offences.  IT  Ye  have  heaped  treasure  together  for  the  last  days.  The 
day  of  judgment ;  the  closing  scenes  of  this  world.  You  have  been 
heaping  up  treasure ;  but  it  will  be  treasure  of  a  different  kind  from 
what  you  have  supposed.  It  is  treasure  not  laid  up  for  ostentation, 
or  luxury,  or  use  in  future  life,  but  treasure  the  true  worth  of  which 
will  be  seen  at  the  judgment-day.     So  Paul  speaks  of  "treasuring 
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4  Behold,  the   hire  ■  of  the 
labourers     who     have     reaped 

e  Jer.  xxii.  13  ;  Mai.  iii.  5. 


down  your  fields,  which  is  of 
you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth  : 


up  WTath  against  the  day  of  wrath,  and  revelation  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  Uod,"  Rom.  ii.  5.  There  are  many  who  suppose  they 
are  accumulating  property  that  may  be  of  use  to  them,  or  that  may 
secure  them  the  reputation  of  possessing  great  wealth,  who  are  in 
fact  accumulating  a  most  fearful  treasure  against  the  day  of  final  re- 
tribution. Every  man  who  is  rich  should  examine  himself  closely 
to  see  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
gained  his  property,  or  in  which  he  now  holds  it,  that  will  expose 
him  to  the  wrath  of  God  in  the  last  day.  That  on  which  he  so 
much  prides  himself  may  yet  bring  down  on  him  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  ;  and  in  the  day  of  judgment  he  may  curse  his  own  madness 
and  folly  in  wasting  his  probation  in  efforts  to  amass  property. 

4.  Behold,  the  hire  of  the  labourers  who  have  reaped  doicn  your  fields. 
In  the  previous  verses  the  form  of  the  sin  which  the  apostle  specified 
was  that  they  had  hoarded  their  property.  He  now  states  another 
form  of  their  guilt,  that,  while  doing  this,  they  had  withheld  what 
was  due  from  the  very  labourers  who  had  cultivated  their  fields, 
and  to  whose  labour  they  were  indebted  for  what  they  had.  The 
phrase,  "who  have  reaped  down  your  fields,"  is  used  to  denote 
labour  in  general.  This  particular  thing  is  specified,  perhaps,  be- 
cause the  reaping  of  the  harvest  seems  to  be  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  accumulation  of  property.  What  is  said  here, 
however,  will  apply  to  all  kinds  of  labour.  It  may  be  remarked, 
also,  that  the  sin  condemned  here  is  one  that  may  exist  not  only  in 
reference  to  those  who  are  hired  to  cultivate  a  farm,  but  to  all  in  our 
employ — to  day-labourers,  to  mechanics,  to  seamen,  etc.  It  will 
apply,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  those  w'ho  hold  others  in  slavery, 
and  who  live  by  their  unrequited  toils.  The  very  essence  of  slavery 
is,  that  the  slave  shall  produce  by  his  labour  so  much  more  than  he 
receives  for  his  own  maintenance  as  to  support  the  master  and  his 
family  in  indolence.  The  slave  is  to  do  the  work  which  the  master 
would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  do ;  the  advantage  of  the  system  is 
supposed  to  be  that  the  master  is  not  under  a  necessity  of  labour- 
ing at  all.  The  amount  which  the  slave  receives  is  not  presumed  to 
be  what  is  a  fair  equivalent  for  what  he  does,  or  what  a  freeman 
could  be  hired  for  ;  but  so  much  less  than  his  labour  is  fairly  worth, 
as  to  be  a  source  of  so  much  gain  to  the  master.  If  slaves  were  fairly 
compensated  for  their  labour  ;  if  they  received  what  was  understood 
to  be  a  just  price  for  what  they  do,  or  what  they  would  be  willing  to 
bargain  for  if  they  were  free,  the  system  would  at  once  come  to  an 
end.  No  owner  of  a  slave  would  keep  him  if  he  did  not  suppose 
that  out  of  his  unrequited  toil  he  might  make  money,  or  might  be 
relieved  himself  from  the  necessity  of  labour.  He  who  hires  a  free- 
man to  reap  down  his  fields  pays  what  the  freeman  regards  as  a  fair 
equivalent  for  what  he  does  ;  he  who  employs  a  slave  does  not  give 
what  the  slave  would  regard  as  an  equivalent,  and  expects  that  what 
he  gives  will  be  so  much  less  than  an  equivalent,  that  he  may  be  free 
alike  from  the  necessity  of  labour  and  of  paying  him  what  he  has 
fairly  earned.  The  very  essence  of  slavery,  therefore,  is  fraud ;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  which  the  remarks  of  the  apostle  here  are  more 
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aud  the  cries  of  them  which  I  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  sabaoth. 
have   reaped  are  entered-^into  I  /  Exod.  xxii.  27. 

applicable  than  to  that  unjust  and  oppressive  system.  U  Which  is 
of  you  kept  back  by  fraud.  The  Greek  "word  here  used  (d^oo-Tepeco) 
is  rendered  defraud,  in  Mark  x.  10;  1  Cor.  vi.  7,  8;  vii.  5;  and 
destitute,  in  1  Tim.  vi.  0.  It  occurs  nowhere  else,  except  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us.  It  means  to  deprive  of,  with  the  notion  that  that  to 
which  it  is  applied  was  due  to  one,  or  that  he  had  a  claim  on  it. 
The  fraud  referred  to  in  keeping  it  back,  may  be  anything  by  which, 
the  payment  is  withheld,  or  the  claim  evaded — whether  it  be  mere 
neglect  to  pay  it ;  or  some  advantage  taken  in  making  the  bar- 
gain ;  or  some  evasion  of  the  law  ;  or  mere  vexatious  delay  ;  or  such 
superior  power  that  he  to  whom  it  is  due  cannot  enforce  the  pay- 
ment ;  or  such  a  system  that  he  to  whom  it  is  fairly  due  is  supposed 
in  the  laws  to  have  no  rights,  and  to  be  incapable  of  suing  or  being 
sued.  Any  one  of  these  things  would  come  under  the  denomination 
of  fraud.  U  Crieth.  That  is,  cries  out  to  God  for  punishment. 
The  voice  of  this  wrong  goes  up  to  heaven.  IT  And  the  cries  of  them 
which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  sabaoth. 
That  is,  he  hears  them,  and  he  will  attend  to  their  cry.  Comp. 
Exod.  xxii.  27.  They  are  oppressed  and  wronged ;  they  have  none 
to  regard  their  cry  on  earth,  and  to  redress  their  wrongs,  and  they 
go  and  appeal  to  that  God  who  will  regard  their  cry,  and  avenge 
them.  On  the  phrase  "Lord  of  sabaoth,"  or  Lord  of  hosts,  for  so 
the  word  sabaoth  means,  see  Notes  on  Isa.  i.  9,  and  Rom.  ix.  29. 
Perhaps  by  the  use  of  the  word  here  it  is  implied  that  the  God  to 
whom  they  cry — the  mighty  Ruler  of  all  worlds — is  able  to  vindicate 
them.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  and  the 
wronged  is  going  up  constantly  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  is 
always  heard  by  God.  In  his  own  time  he  will  come  forth  to  vindi- 
cate the  oppressed,  and  to  punish  the  oppressor.  It  may  be  added, 
also,  that  if  what  is  here  said  were  regarded  as  it  should  be  by  all 
men,  slavery,  as  well  as  other  systems  of  wrong,  would  soon  come  to 
an  end.  If  everywhere  the  workman  was  fairly  paid  for  his  earn- 
ings ;  if  the  poor  slave  who  cultivates  the  fields  of  the  rich  were  pro- 
perly compensated  for  his  toil ;  if  he  received  what  a  freeman  would 
contract  to  do  the  work  for ;  if  there  was  no  fraud  in  withholding 
what  he  earns,  the  system  would  soon  cease  in  the  earth.  Slavery 
could  not  live  a  day  if  this  were  done.  Now  there  is  no  such  com- 
pensation ;  but  the  cry  of  oppressed  millions  will  continue  to  go  up 
to  heaven,  and  the  period  must  come  when  the  system  shall  cease. 
Either  the  master  must  be  brought  to  such  a  sense  of  right  that  he 
will  be  disposed  to  do  justice,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free  ;  or  God 
will  so  impoverish  the  lands  where  the  system  prevails  as  to  make 
all  men  see  that  the  system  is  unprofitable  and  ruinous  as  compared 
with  free  labour;  or  the  oppressed  will  somehow  become  so  ac- 
quainted with  their  own  strength  and  their  rights  that  they  shall 
arise  and  assert  their  freedom  ;  or  under  the  prevalence  of  true  reli- 
gion better  views  will  prevail,  and  oppressors,  turned  to  God,  shall 
relax  the  yoke  of  bondage  ;  or  God  will  so  bring  heavy  judgments 
in  his  holy  providence  on  the  oppressors,  that  the  system  of  slavery 
will  everywhere  come  to  an  end  on  the  earth.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  whole  system  is  condemned  by  the  passage  o£ 
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5  Ye  have  lived  in  pleasure «"     ye  have  nourished  your  hearts, 
on  the  earth,  and  been  wanton; 

g  Luke  xvi.  19,  25. 

Scripture  before  us  ;  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  genuine  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  that  the  prevalence  of  true  religion  -would  bring  it 
to  an  end.  Probably  all  slaveholders  feel  that  to  place  the  Bible  in 
the  hands  of  slaves,  and  to  instruct  them  to  read  it,  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  perpetuity  of  the  system.  Yet  a  system  which 
cannot  survive  the  most  full  and  free  circulation  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, must  be  founded  in  wrong. 

5.  Ye  have  lived  in  pleasure  on  the  earth.  One  of  the  things  to 
which  the  rich  are  peculiarly  addicted.  Their  wealth  is  supposed 
to  be  of  value,  because  it  furnishes  them  the  means  of  doing  it. 
Comp.  Luke  xii.  19 ;  xvi.  19.  The  word  translated  "  lived  in  plea- 
sure," (rpvcpda,)  occurs  only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  It  means, 
to  live  delicately,  luxuriously,  at  ease.  There  is  not  in  the  word 
essentially  the  idea  of  vicious  indulgence,  but  that  which  cha- 
racterizes those  who  live  for  enjoyment.  They  lived  in  ease  and 
affluence  on  the  avails  of  the  labours  of  others ;  they  indulged  in 
what  gratified  the  taste,  and  pleased  the  ear  and  the  eye,  while  those 
who  contributed  the  means  of  this  were  groaning  under  oppression. 
A  life  ot  mere  indolence  and  ease,  of  delicacy  and  luxury,  is  no- 
where countenanced  in  the  Bible;  and  even  where  unconnected 
with  oppression  and  wrong  to  others,  such  a  mode  of  living  is  re- 
garded as  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  God  made  man, 
and  placed  him  on  the  earth.  See  Luke  xii.  19,  20.  Every  man 
has  high  and  solemn  duties  to  perform,  and  there  is  enough  to  be 
done  on  earth  to  give  employment  to  every  human  being,  and  to 
fill  up  every  hour  in  a  profitable  and  useful  way.  11  And  been 
wanton.  This  word  now  probably  conveys  to  most  minds  a  sense 
which  is  not  in  the  original.  Our  English  word  is  now  commonly 
used  in  the  sense  of  lewd,  lustful,  lascivious.  It  was,  however, 
formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  sportive,  joyous,  gay,  and  was  applied 
to  anything  that  was  variable  or  fickle.  The  Greek  word  used  here 
(o-TaraXdw)  means,  to  live  luxuriously  or  voluptuously.  Comp. 
Notes  on  1  Tim.  v.  6,  where  the  word  is  explained.  It  does  not 
refer  necessarily  to  gross  criminal  pleasures,  though  the  kind  of 
living  here  referred  to  often  leads  to  such  indulgences.  There  is  a 
close  connexion  between  what  the  apostle  says  here,  and  what  he 
refers  to  in  the  previous  verses — the  oppression  of  others,  and  the 
withholding  of  what  is  due  to  those  who  labour.  Such  acts  of 
oppression  and  wrong  are  commonly  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  luxurious  living,  and  the  gratification  of  sensual  plea- 
sures. In  all  countries  where  slavery  exists,  the  things  here  referred 
to  are  found  in  close  connexion.  The  fraud  and  wrong  by  which 
the  reward  of  hard  toil  is  withheld  from  the  slave  is  connected  with 
indolence  and  sensual  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  master.  IT  Ye 
have  nourished  your  hearts.  Or,  yourselves — the  word  hearts  here 
being  equivalent  to  themselves.  The  meaning  is,  that  they  appeared 
to  have  been  fattening  themselves,  like  stall-fed  beasts,  for  the  day 
of  slaughter.  As  cattle  are  carefully  fed,  and  are  fattened  with  a 
view  to  their  being  slaughtered,  so  they  seemed  to  have  been  fattened 
for  the  slaughter  that  was  to  come  on  them — the  day  of  vengeance. 
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6*  Ye   have   condemned  and  i  not  resist h  you. 
killed   the  just ;    and  he  doth  |  A  Matt.  v.  39. 

Thus  many  now  live.  They  do  no  work ;  they  contribute  nothing 
to  the  good  of  society;  they  are  mere  consumers— -fruges  consumere 
nati;  and,  like  stall-fed  cattle,  they  seem  to  live  only  with  reference 
to  the  day  of  slaughter,  and  to  the  recompense  Avhich  awaits  them 
after  death.  IT  As  in  a  dag  of  slaughter.  There  has  been  much 
variety  In  .the  interpretation  of  this  expression.  Robinson  (Lex.~) 
renders  it,  "  like  beasts  in  the  day  of  slaughter,  without  care  or 
forethought."  Rosenmiiller  (JMorgenland)  supposes  that  it  means, 
as  in  a  festival;  referring,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  custom  among  the 
ancients  of  having  a  feast  when  a  part  of  the  animal  was  consumed 
in  sacrifice,  and  the  rest  was  eaten  by  the  worshippers.  So  Benson. 
On  such  occasions,  indulgence  was  given  to  appetite  almost  without 
limit ;  and  the  idea  then  would  be,  that  they  had  given  themselves 
up  to  a  life  of  pampered  luxury.  But  probably  the  more  correct 
idea  is,  that  they  had  fattened  themselves  as  for  the  day  of  destruc- 
tion ;  that  is,  as  animals  are  fattened  for  slaughter.  They  lived  only 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  enjoy  life.  But,  by  such  a  course,  they 
were  as  certainly  preparing  for  perdition,  as  cattle  were  prepared  to 
be  killed  by  being  stall-fed. 

6.  Ye  have  condemned  and  killed  the  just,  rov  SIkcuov — the  just  one, 
or  the  just  man — for  the  word  used  is  in  the  singular  number.  This 
may  either  refer  to  the  condemnation  and  crucifixion  of  Christ- 
meaning  that  their  conduct  towards  his  people  had  been  similar  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Saviour,  and  was  in  fact  a  condemnation  and 
crucifixion  of  him  afresh ;  or,  that  by  their  rejection  of  him  in  order 
to  live  in  sin,  they  in  fact  condemned  him  and  his  religion ;  or,  that 
they  had  condemned  and  killed  the  just  man — meaning  that  they 
had  persecuted  those  who  were  Christians ;  or,  that  by  their  harsh, 
treatment  of  others  in  withholding  what  was  due  to  them,  they  had 
deprived  them  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  had,  as  it  were, 
killed  the  righteous.  Probably  the  true  meaning  is,  that  it  was 
one  of  their  characteristics  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  wrong 
towards  good  men.  Whether  it  refers,  however,  to  any  particular 
act  of  violence,  or  to  such  a  course  as  would  wear  out  their  lives  by 
a  system  of  oppression,  injustice,  and  fraud,  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined. IT  And  he  doth  not  resist  you.  Some  have  supposed  that 
this  refers  to  God,  meaning  that  he  did  not  oppose  them;  that  is, 
that  he  bore  with  them  patiently  while  they  did  it.  Others  suppose 
that  it  should  be  read  as  a  question — "  and  doth  he  not  resist  you?" 
meaning  that  God  would  oppose  them,  and  punish  them  for  their 
acts  of  oppression  and  wrong.  But  probably  the  true  reference  is 
to  the  "just  man"  whom  they  condemned  and  killed;  meaning 
that  they  were  so  powerful  that  all  attempts  to  resist  them  would 
be  vain,  and  that  the  injured  and  oppressed  could  do  nothing  but 
submit  patiently  to  their  acts  of  injustice  and  violence.  The  sense 
maybe  either  that  they  could  not  oppose  them — the  rich  men  being 
so  powerful,  and  they  who  were  oppressed  so  feeble ;  or  that  they 
bore  their  wrongs  with  meekness,  and  did  not  attempt  it.  The 
sins,  therefore,  condemned  in  these  verses,  (1 — 6,)  and  for  which 
it  is  said  the  Divine  vengeance  would  come  upon  those  referred 
to,  are  these  four:  (1,)  that  of  hoarding  up  money  when  it  was 
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7  !  Be  patient  thereiore,  bre- 
thren, unto  the  coming  of  the 

1  Or,  Be  long  patient ;  or,  Suffer  with 
long  patience. 


Lord.  Behold,  the  husbandman 
waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of 
the  earth,  and   hath   long  pa- 


unnecessary  for  their  real  support  and  comfort,  and  when  they  might 
do  so  much  good  with  it,  (comp.  Matt.  vi.  19;)  (2,)  that  of  keeping 
back  the  wages  which  was  due  to  those  who  cultivated  their  fields  ; 
that  is,  keeping  back  what  would  be  a  fair  compensation  for  their 
toil — applicable  alike  to  hired  men  and  to  slaves ;  (3,)  that  of  giving 
themselves  up  to  a  life  of  ease,  luxury,  and  sensual  indulgence ; 
and,  (4,)  that  of  wronging  and  oppressing  good  and  just  men — 
men,  perhaps  in  humble  life,  who  were  unable  to  vindicate  their 
rights,  and  who  had  none  to  undertake  their  cause ;  men  who  were 
too  feeble  to  offer  successful  resistance,  or  who  were  restrained  by 
their  principles  from  attempting  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there 
are  multitudes  of  such  persons  now  on  the  earth,  and  that  they 
have  the  same  reason  to  dread  the  Divine  vengeance  which  the 
same  class  had  in  the  time  of  the  apostle  James. 

7.  Be  patient  therefore,  brethren.  That  is,  under  such  wrongs  as 
the  apostle  had  described  in  the  previous  verses.  Those  whom  he 
addressed  were  doubtless  suffering  under  those  oppressions,  and  his 
object  was  to  induce  them  to  bear  their  wrongs  without  murmuring 
and  without  resistance.  One  of  the  methods  of  doing  this  was  by 
showing  them,  in  an  address  to  their  rich  oppressors,  that  those  who 
injured  and  wronged  them  would  be  suitably  punished  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  or  that  their  cause  was  in  the  hands  of  God;  and 
another  method  of  doing  it  was  by  the  direct  inculcation  of  the  duty 
of  patience.  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  v.  38 — 41,  43 — 45.  The  margin 
here  is,  be  long  patient,  or  suffer  xoith  long  patience.  The  sense  of 
the  Greek  is,  "  be  long-suffering,  or  let  not  your  patience  be  ex- 
hausted. Your  courage,  vigour,  and  forbearance  is  not  to  be  short- 
lived, but  is  to  be  enduring.  Let  it  continue  as  long  as  there  is 
need  of  it,  even  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Then  you  will  be 
released  from  sufferings."  H  Unto  the  coming  of  the  Lend.  The 
coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus — either  to  remove  you  by  death,  or  to 
destroy  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  bring  to  an  end  the  Jewish  insti- 
tutions, or  to  judge  the  world  and  receive  his  people  to  himself. 
The  "  coming  of  the  Lord"  in  any  way  was  an  event  which  Chris- 
tians were  taught  to  expect,  and  which  would  be  connected  with 
their  deliverance  from  troubles.  As  the  time  of  his  appearing  was 
not  revealed,  it  was  not  improper  to  refer  to  that  as  an  event  that 
might  possibly  be  near;  and  as  the  removal  of  Christians  by  death  is 
denoted  by  the  phrase  "  the  coming  of  the  Lord" — that  is,  his 
coming  to  each  one  of  us — it  was  not  improper  to  speak  of  death  in 
that  view.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  expectations  entertained 
among  the  early  Christians  of  the  second  advent  of  the  Saviour,  see 
Notes  on  1  Cor.  xv.  51 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  3.  IT  Behold,  tlie  husband- 
man waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth.  The  farmer  waits 
patiently  for  the  grain  to  grow.  It  requires  time  to  mature  the 
crop,  and  he  does  not  become  impatient.  The  idea  seems  to  be, 
that  we  should  wait  for  things  to  develope  themselves  in  their 
proper  season,  and  should  not  be  impatient  before  that  season  arrives. 
In  due  time  we  may  expect  the  harvest  to  be  ripened.     We  cannot 
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tience  for  it,   until  he   receive  |  your  hearts:    for  the  coming* 
the  early  '  and  latter  rain.  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh. 

8  Be  ye  also  patient;  stablish  |      ,■  Deut.  xi.  14.        *  Rev.  xxii.  co. 

hasten  it.  We  cannot  control  the  rain,  the  sun,  the  seasons;  and 
the  farmer  therefore  patiently  waits  until  in  the  regular  course  of 
events  he  has  a  harvest.  So  Ave  cannot  control  and  hasten  the 
events  which  are  in  God's  own  keeping;  and  we  should  patiently 
wait  for  the  developements  of  his  will,  and  the  arrangements  of  his 
providence,  by  which  we  may  obtain  what  we  desire.  IT  And  hath 
long  patience  for  it.  That  is,  his  patience  is  not  exhausted.  It 
extends  through  the  whole  time  in  which,  by  the  Divine  arrange- 
ments, he  may  »xpect  a  harvest.  II  Until  he  receive  the  early  and 
latter  rain.  In  the  climate  of  Palestine  there  are  two  rainy  seasons, 
on  which  the  harvest  essentially  depends — the  autumnal  and  the 
spring  rains — called  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures  the  early 
and  the  latter  rains.  See  Deut.  xi.  14 ;  Job  xxix.  23 ;  Jer.  v.  24. 
The  autumnal  or  early  rains  of  Scripture,  usually  commence  in  the 
latter  half  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November;  not  suddenly, 
but  by  degrees,  which  gives  opportunity  for  the  husbandman  to 
sow  his  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  rains  come  mostly  from  the 
west  or  south-west,  continuing  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and 
falling  especially  during  the  nights.  The  wind  then  chops  round 
to  the  north  or  east,  and  several  days  of  fine  weather  succeed. 
During  the  months  of  November  and  December  the  rains  continue 
to  fall  heavily ;  afterwards  they  return  only  at  longer  intervals,  and 
are  less  heavy ;  but  at  no  period  during  the  winter  do  they  entirely 
cease  to  occur.  Snow  often  falls  in  Jerusalem,  in  January  and 
February,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  but  it  does  not  last  long. 
Rain  continues  to  fall  more  or  less  through  the  month  of  March, 
but  it  is  rare  after  that  period.  At  the  present  time  there  are  not 
any  particular  periods  of  rain,  or  successions  of  showers,  which 
might  be  regarded  as  distinct  rainy  seasons.  The  whole  period 
from  October  to  March  now  constitutes  only  one  continued  rainy 
season,  without  any  regularly  intervening  time  of  prolonged  fair 
weather.  "Unless,  therefore,  there  has  been  some  change  in  the 
climate  since  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  the  early  and  the 
latter  rains  for  which  the  husbandman  waited  with  longing,  seem 
rather  to  have  implied  the  first  showers  of  autumn,  which  revived 
the  parched  and  thirsty  earth,  and  prepared  it  for  the  seed;  and  the 
latter  showers  of  spring,  which  continued  to  refresh  and  forward 
the  ripening  crops  and  the  vernal  products  of  the  fields.  In  ordinary 
seasons,  from  the  cessation  of  the  showers  in  spring  until  their 
commencement  in  October  or  November,  rain  never  falls,  and  the 
sky  is  usually  serene. — Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
96—100. 

8.  Be  ye  also  patient.  As  the  farmer  is.  In  due  time,  as  he  expects 
the  return  of  the  rain,  so  you  may  anticipate  deliverance  from  your 
trials.  IT  Stablish  your  hearts.  Let  your  purposes  and  your  faith  be 
firm  and  unwavering.  Do  not  become  weary  and  fretful ;  but  bear 
with  constancy  all  that  is  laid  upon  you,  until  the  time  of  your  deli- 
verance shall  come.  IT  For  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh. 
Comp.  Rev.  xxii.  10   12,  20;  Notes,  1  Cor.  xv.  51.     It  is  clear,  T 
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9  l  Grudge  not  one  .against  l  condemned :  behold,  the  judge 
another,   brethren,   lest  )*e   be     standeth  ■  before  the  door. 

1  Or,  Groan;  or,  grieve.  I  Rev.  iii.  20. 

think,  from  this  place,  that  the  apostle  expected  that  that  which  he 
understood  by  "  the  coming  of  the  Lord"  Avas  soon  to  occur  ;  for  it 
Avas  to  be  that  by  which  they  would  obtain  deliverance  from  the 
trials  which  they  then  endured.  See  ver.  7.  "Whether  it  means 
that  he  was  soon  to  come  to  judgment,  or  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
Jewish  policy  and  to  set  up  his  kingdom  on  the  earth,  or  that  they 
would  soon  be  removed  by  death,  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
mere  use  of  the  language.  The  most  natural  interpretation  of  the 
passage,  and  one  which  will  accord  well  with  the  time  when  the 
epistle  was  written,  is,  that  the  predicted  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (Matt  xxiv.)  was  at  hand  ;  that  there  were  already  indi- 
cations that  that  would  soon  occur  ;  and  that  there  was  a  prevalent 
expectation  among  Christians  that  that  event  would  be  a  release 
from  many  trials  of  persecution,  and  would  be  followed  by  the 
setting  up  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Perhaps  many  expected 
that  the  judgment  would  occur  at  that  time,  and  that  the  Saviour 
would  set  up  a  personal  reign  on  the  earth.  But  the  expectation  of 
others  might  have  been  merely — what  is  indeed  all  that  is  necessarily 
implied  in  the  predictions  on  the  subject — that  there  would  be  after 
that  a  rapid  and  extensive  spread  of  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  world.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the 
temple  would  contribute  to  that  by  bringing  to  an  end  the  whole 
system  of  Jewish  types  and  sacrifices ;  by  convincing  Christians  that 
there  was  not  to  be  one  central  rallying-point,  thus  destroying  their 
lingering  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  JeAvish  mode  of  AA'orship  ;  and 
by  scattering  them  abroad  through  the  Avorld  to  propagate  the  new 
religion.  The  epistle  AA'as  Avritten,  it  is  supposed,  some  ten  or  tAveh'e 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  (Intro.,  §  3,)  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  there  Avere  already  some  indications  of  that  ap- 
proaching eA'ent. 

9.  Grudge  not  one  against  another.  Marg.,  "groan,  grieve."  The 
Greek  Avord  (aTevdfa)  means,  to  sigh,  to  groan,  as  of  persons  in  dis- 
tress, (Rom.  viii.  23 ;)  and  then  to  sigh  or  groan  through  impatience, 
fretfulness,  ill-humour;  and  hence  to  murmur,  to  find  fault,  to  com- 
plain. The  exact  idea  here  is,  not  that  of  grudging  in  the  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  AArith  Avhat  others  possess,  or  of  being  em'ious ;  it  is 
that  of  being  fretful  and  impatient — or,  to  use  a  common  AA-ord  AA'hich 
more  exactly  expresses  the  sense,  that  of  grumbling.  This  may  arise 
from  many  causes ;  either  because  others  haA-e  advantages  Avhich  Ave 
haA*e  not,  and  Ave  are  discontented  and  unhappy,  as  if  it  Avere  wrong 
in  them  to  have  such  enjoyments ;  or  because  Ave,  Avithout  reason, 
suppose  they  intend  to  slight  and  neglect  us ;  or  because  Ave  are 
ready  to  take  offence  at  any  little  thing,  and  to  "pick  a  quarrel" 
Avith  them.  There  are  some  persons  Avho  are  ahvays  grumbling. 
They  have  a  sour,  dissatisfied,  discontented  temper;  they  see  no 
excellence  in  other  persons ;  they  are  displeased  that  others  are 
more  prospered,  honoured,  and  beloved  than  they  are  themselves ; 
they  are  always  complaining  of  Avhat  others  do,  not  because  they 
are  injured,  but  because  others  seem  to  them  to  be  weak  and  foolish; 
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10  Take,  my  brethren,  the. 
prophets,  who  have  spoken  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  an 
example  of  suffering  affliction/" 

m  Ileb.  xi.  35—38. 


and  of  patience. 

1 1  Behold,  we  count  them  * 
happy  which  endure.  Ye  have 
heard  of  the  patience0 of  Job, 

m  Psa.  xciv.  12;  Matt.  v.  10. 
o  Job  i.  21,  etc. 


they  seem  to  feel  that  it  becomes  them  to  complain,  if  everything  is 
not  done  precisely  as  in  their  estimation  it  should  be.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  spirit — the  offspring  of  pride — will  make  any  man 
lead  a  wretched  life  ;  and  equally  needless  to  say  that  it  is  wholly 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Comp.  Luke  iii.  14 ;  Phil.  iv. 
11 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  8;  Heb.  xiii.  5.  H  Lest  ye  be  condemned.  That  is, 
for  judging  others  with  this  spirit — for  this  spirit  is  in  fact  judging 
them.  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  vii.  1.  H  Behold,  the  judge  standeth 
before  the  door.  The  Lord  Jesus,  who  is  soon  to  come  to  judge  the 
world.  See  ver.  8.  He  is,  as  it  were,  even  now  approaching  the 
door — so  near  that  he  can  hear  all  that  you  say. 

10.  Take,  my  brethren,  the  prophets.  That  is,  in  your  trials  and 
persecutions.  To  encourage  them  to  the  exercise  of  patience,  he 
points  them  to  the  example  of  those  who  had  trod  the  same  thorny 
path  before  them.  The  prophets  were  in  general  a  much  persecuted 
race  of  men ;  and  the  argument  on  which  the  apostle  relies  from 
their  example  is  this  :  (1,)  that  if  the  prophets  were  persecuted 
and  tried,  it  may  be  expected  that  other  good  men  will  be  ;  (2,) 
that  they  showed  such  patience  in  lAceir  trials  as  to  be  a  model  for 
us.  II  An  example  of  suffering  affliction.  That  is,  they  showed  us 
how  evils  are  to  be  borne. 

\\.  Behold,  toe  count  them  happy  which  endure.  The  word  rendered 
"we  count  them  happy,"  (/xaKaplCo/xeu,)  occurs  only  here  and  in 
Luke  i.  48,  where  it  is  rendered  "shall  call  me  blessed."  The  word 
(xaicdpios,  (blessed,  or  happy,)  however,  occurs  often.  See  Matt.  v. 
3 — 11 ;  xi.  6  ;  xiii.  6,  et  scepe.  The  sense  here  is,  we  speak  of  their 
patience  with  commendation.  They  have  done  what  they  ought  to 
do,  and  their  name  is  honoured  and  blessed.  11  Ye  have  heard  of  the 
patience  of  Job.  As  one  of  the  most  illustrious  instances  of  patient 
sufferers.  See  Job  i.  21.  The  book  of  Job  was  written,  among  other 
reasons,  to  show  that  true  religion  would  bear  any  form  of  trial  to 
which  it  could  be  subjected.  See  Job  i.  9 — 11 ;  ii.  5,  6.  If  And 
have  seen,  the  end  of  the  Lord.  That  is,  the  end  or  design  which  the 
Lord  had  in  the  trials  of  Job,  or  the  result  to  which  he  brought  the 
case  at  last — to  wit,  that  he  showed  himself  to  be  very  merciful  to 
the  poor  sufferer ;  that  he  met  him  with  the  expressions  of  his  ap- 
probation for  the  manner  in  which  he  bore  his  trials  ;  and  that  he 
doubled  his  former  possessions,  and  restored  him  to  more  than  his 
former  happiness  and  honour.  See  Job  xiii.  Augustine,  Luther, 
Wetstein,  and  others,  understand  this  as  referring  to  the  death  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  as  meaning  that  they  had  seen  the  manner  in 
which  he  suffered  death,  as  an  example  for  us.  But,  though  this 
might  strike  many  as  the  true  interpretation,  yet  the  objections  to  it 
are  insuperable.  (1.)  It  does  not  accord  with  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word  end,  (re\os.)  That  word  is  in  no  instance  applied  to 
death,  nor  does  it  properly  express  death.  It  properly  denotes  an 
end  term,  termination,  completion  •   and  is  used  in  the  following 
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and  have  seen  the  end p  of  the 
Lord;  that  the  Lord  is  very 
pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy. 

12  But  above  all  things,  my 
brethren,  swear  q  not,  neither  by 
heaven,  neither  by  the  earth, 
neither  by  any  other  oath  :  but 

p  Job  xlii.  10,  etc.       q  Matt.  v.  34,  etc. 


let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your 
nay,  nay ;  lest  ye  fall  into  con- 
demnation. 

13  Is  any  among  you  af- 
flicted? let  him  pray/  Is  any 
merry  ?  let  him  sing  psalms.' 

r  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  12  ;  Jonah  ii.  2,  etc. 
s  Eph.  v.  19. 


senses :  (a)  to  denote  the  end,  the  termination,  or  the  last  of  anything, 
Mark  iii.  26  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24 ;  Luke  xxi.  9  ;  Heb.  vii.  3 ;  (b)  an  event, 
issue,  or  result,  Matt.  xxvi.  58  ;  Rom.  vi.  21 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  18  ;  (c)  the 
final  purpose,  that  to  -which  all  the  parts  tend,  and  in  which  they 
terminate,  1  Tim.  i.  5  ;  (rf)  tax,  custom,  or  tribute — what  is  paid  for 
public  ends  or  purposes,  Matt.  xvii.  25  ;  Rom.  xiii.  7.  (2.)  This 
interpretation,  referring  it  to  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  would  not 
accord  with  the  remark  of  the  apostle  in  the  close  of  the  verse, 
"  that  the  Lord  is  very  merciful."  That  is,  what  he  says  was  "seen," 
or  this  was  what  was  particularly  illustrated  in  the  case  referred  to. 
Yet  this  was  not  particularly  seen  in  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
He  was  indeed  most  patient  and  submissive  in  his  death,  and  it  is 
true  that  he  showed  mercy  to  the  penitent  malefactor  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  particular  and  most  prominent  trait  which  he  evinced  in  his 
death.  Besides,  if  it  had  been,  that  would  not  have  been  the  thing 
to  which  the  apostle  would  have  referred  here.  His  object  was  to 
recommend  patience  under  trials,  not  mercy  shown  to  others ;  and  this 
he  does  by  showing  (a)  that  Job  was  an  eminent  instance  of  it,  and 
(b)  that  the  result  was  such  as  to  encourage  us  to  be  patient.  .The 
end  or  the  result  of  the  Divine  dealings  in  his  case  was,  that  the  Lord 
was  "very  pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy  ;"  and  we  may  hope  that  it 
will  be  so  in  our  case,  and  should  therefore  be  encouraged  to  be 
patient  under  our  trials.  IT  That  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful.  As  he 
showed  deep  compassion  in  the  case  of  Job,  we  have  equal  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  will  in  our  own. 

12.  But  above  all  things.  That  is,  be  especially  careful  on  this 
point ;  whatever  else  is  done,  let  not  this  be.  The  manner  in  which 
James  speaks  of  the  practice  referred  to  here,  shows  that  he  regarded 
it  as  a  sin  of  a  very  heinous  nature ;  one  that  was  by  all  means  to 
be  avoided  by  those  whom  he  addressed.  The  habit  of  swearing  by 
various  things  was  a  very  common  one  among  the  Jews,  and  it  was 
important  to  guard  those  who  from  among  them  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity  on  that  subject.  IT  Swear  not.  See  this  command 
illustrated  in  the  Notes  on  Matt.  v.  33,  34.  Nearly  the  same  things 
are  mentioned  here  as  objects  by  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
swear  which  are  referred  to  by  the  Saviour.  TT  But  let  your  yea  be 
yea.  Let  there  be  a  simple  affirmation,  unaccompanied  by  any  oath 
or  appeal  to  God  or  to  any  of  his  works.  A  man  who  makes  that 
his  common  method  of  speech  is  the  man  who  will  be  believed.  See 
Notes  on  Matt.  v.  37.  IT  Lest  ye  fail  into  condemnation.  That  is, 
for  profaning  the  name  of  God.  "The  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain,"  Exod.  xx.  7. 

13.  Is  any  among  you  afflicted?  By  sickness,  bereavement,  dis- 
appointment, persecutions,  loss  of  health  or  property*.     The  word 
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14  Is  any  sick  '  among  you? 

/  Mark  xvi.  18. 


let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
church  ;  and  let  them  pray  over 


used  here  refers  to  suffering  evil  of  any  kind,  (KaKo-naBu.)  H  Let 
him  pray.  That  is,  prayer  is  appropriate  to  trial.  The  mind  natu- 
rally resorts  to  it,  and  in  every  way  it  is  proper.  God  only  can 
remove  the  source  of  sorrow ;  he  can  grant  unto  us  "  a  happy  issue 
out  of  all  our  afflictions  ;"  he  can  make  them  the  means  of  sanctify- 
ing the  soul.  Comp.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  12  ;  Psa.  xxxiv.  4 ;  cvii.  6, 
13,  28.  It  matters  not  what  is  the  form  of  the  trial,  it  is  a  privilege 
which  all  have  to  go  to  God  in  prayer.  And  it  is  an  inestimable 
privilege.  Health  fails,  friends  die,  property  is  lost,  disappointments 
come  upon  us,  danger  threatens,  death  approaches — and  to  whom 
shall  we  go  but  to  God )  He  ever  lives.  He  never  fails  us  or  disap- 
points us  if  we  trust  in  him,  and  his  ear  is  ever  open  to  our  cries. 
This  would  be  a  sad  world  indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  privilege  of 
prayer.  The  last  resource  of  millions  who  suffer — for  millions  suffer 
every  day — would  be  taken  away,  if  men  were  denied  the  access  to 
the  throne  of  grace.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  one  so  poor  that  he  may  not 
pray ;  no  one  so  disconsolate  and  forsaken  that  he  may  not  find  in 
God  a  friend ;  no  one  so  broken-hearted  that  he  is  not  able  to  bind 
up  his  spirit.  One  of  the  designs  of  affliction  is  to  lead  us  to  the 
throne  of  grace  ;  and  it  is  a  happy  result  of  trials  if  we  are  led  by 
our  trials  to  seek  God  in  prayer.  U  Is  any  merry  t  The  word  merry 
now  conveys  an  idea  which  is  not  properly  found  in  the  original 
word  here.  It  refers  now,  in  common  usage,  to  light  and  noisy  plea- 
sure ;  to  that  which  is  jovial ;  to  that  which  is  attended  with  laugh- 
ter, or  which  causes  laughter.,  as  a  merry  jest.  In  the  Scriptures, 
however,  the  word  properly  denotes  cheerful,  pleasant,  agreeable,  and 
is  applied  to  a  state  of  mind  free  from  trouble — the  opposite  of  afflic- 
tion— happy,  Prov.  xv.  13,  15  ;  xvii.  22  ;  Isa.  xxiv.  7  ;  Luke  xv.  23, 
24,  29,  32.  The  Greek  word  used  here  (evdv/xd)  means,  literally,  to 
have  the  mind  well,  (eD  and  dvfxbs  ;)  that  is,  to  have  it  happy,  or  free 
from  trouble;  to  be  cheerful.  IT  Let  him  sing  psalms .  That  is,  if 
any  one  is  happy  ;  if  he  is  in  health,  and  is  prospered  ;  if  he  has  his 
friends  around  him,  and  there  is  nothing  to  produce  anxiety ;  if  he 
has  the  free  exercise  of  conscience  and  enjoys  religion,  it  is  proper 
to  express  that  in  notes  of  praise.  Comp.  Eph.  v.  19,  20.  On  the 
meaning  of  the  word  here  rendered  "  sing  psalms,"  see  Notes,  Eph. 
v,  19,  where  it  is  rendered  making  melody.  It  does  not  mean  to 
sing  psalms  in  contradistinction  from  singing  hymns,  but  the  refer- 
ence is  to  any  songs  of  praise.  Praise  is  appropriate  to  such  a  state 
of  mind.  The  heart  naturally  gives  utterance  to  its  emotions  in 
songs  of  thanksgiving.  The  sentiment  in  this  verse  is  well  expressed 
in  the  beautiful  stanza, 

In  every  joy  that  crowns  my  days, 

In  every  pain  I  bear. 
My  heart  shall  find  delight  in  praise, 

Or  seek  relief  in  prayer. 

Mrs.  Williami. 

14.  Is  any  sick  among  you?  In  the  previous  verse  the  reference 
was  to  affliction  in  general,  and  the  duty  there  urged  was  one  that 
was  applicable  to  all  forms  of  trial.  The  subject  of  sickness,  how- 
ever, is  so  important,  since  it  so  often  occurs,  that  a  specific  direction 
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him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  }  the  name  of  the  Lord : 

was  desirable.  That  direction  is  to  call  in  the  aid  of  others  to  lead 
our  thoughts,  and  to  aid  us  in  our  devotions,  because  one  who  is  sick 
is  less  able  to  direct  his  own  reflections  and  to  pray  for  himself  than 
he  is  in  other  forms  of  trial.  Nothing  is  said  here  respecting  the 
degree  of  sickness,  whether  it  is  that  which  would  be  fatal  if  these 
means  were  used  or  not;  but  the  direction  pertains  to  any  kind  of 
illness.  IT  Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church.  Gr.,  presbyters. 
See  Notes  on  Acts  xv.  2  ;  xi.  30.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this 
refers  to  the  apostles,  for  it  could  not  be  that  they  would  be  always 
accessible ;  besides,  instructions  like  this  were  designed  to  have  a 
permanent  character,  and  to  be  applicable  to  the  church  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places.  The  reference,  therefore,  is  doubtless  to  the 
ordinary  religious  teachers  of  the  congregation ;  the  officers  of  the 
church  intrusted  with  its  spiritual  interests.  The  spirit  of  the  com- 
mand would  embrace  those  who  are  pastors,  and  any  others  to  whom 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  congregation  are  confided — ruling  elders, 
deacons,  etc.  If  the  allusion  is  to  the  ordinary  officers  of  the  church, 
it  is  evident  that  the  cure  to  be  hoped  for  (ver.  15)  was  not  mira- 
culous, but  was  that  to  be  expected  in  the  use  of  appropriate  means 
accompanied  by  prayer.  It  may  be  added,  as  worthy  of  note,  that 
the  apostle  says  they  should  "call"  for  the  elders  of  the  church; 
that  is,  they  should  send  for  them.  They  should  not  wait  for  them 
Co  hear  of  their  sickness,  as  they  might  happen  to,  but  they  should 
cause  them  to  be  informed  of  it,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  them  and  praying  with  them.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  persons — even  members  of  the  church — to  be  sick  a  long 
time,  and  to  presume  that  their  pastor  must  know  ail  about  it ;  and 
then  they  wonder  that  he  does  not  come  to  see  them,  and  think  hard 
of  him  because  he  does  not.  A  pastor  cannot  be  supposed  to  know 
everything ;  nor  can  it  be  presumed  that  he  knows  when  persons 
are  sick,  any  more  than  he  can  know  anything  else,  unless  he  is 
apprized  of  it ;  and  many  hard  thoughts,  and  many  suspicions  of 
neglect  would  be  avoided,  if,  when  persons  are  sick,  they  would  in 
some  way  inform  their  pastor  of  it.  It  should  always  be  presumed 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  that  he  is  ready  to  visit  the  sick.  But 
how  can  he  go  unless  he  is  in  some  way  apprized  of  the  illness  of 
those  who  need  his  counsel  and  his  prayers  ?  The  sick  send  for  their 
family  physician ;  why  should  they  presume  that  their  pastor  will 
know  of  their  illness  any  more  than  that  their  physician  will  ?  IT  And 
let  them  pray  over  him.  With  him,  and  for  him.  A  man  who  is  sick 
is  often  little  capable  of  praying  himself;  and  it  is  a  privilege  to 
have  some  one  to  lead  his  thoughts  in  devotion.  Besides,  the  prayer 
of  a  good  man  may  be  of  avail  in  restoring  him  to  health,  ver.  15. 
Prayer  is  always  one  important  means  of  obtaining  the  Divine  favour, 
and  there  is  no  place  wrhere  it  is  more  appropriate  than  by  the  bed- 
side of  sickness.  That  relief  from  pain  may  be  granted ;  that  the 
mind  may  be  calm  and  submissive ;  that  the  medicines  employed 
may  be  blessed  to  a  restoration  to  health ;  that  past  sins  may  be  for- 
given ;  that  he  who  is  sick  may  be  sanctified  by  his  trials ;  that  he 
may  be  restored  to  health,  or  prepared  for  his  "last  change" — all 
these  are  subjects  of  prayer  which  we  feel  to  be  appropriate  in  such 
ft  case,  and  every  sick  man  should  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  those 
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15  And  the  prayer  of  faith 
shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord 
shall  raise  him  up;  and  if  he" 


have  committed  sins,  they  shall 
be  forgiven  him. 


w  Isa.  xxxiii.  4. 


■who  ''have  an  interest  at  the  throne  of  grace,"  that  they  may  be 
obtained.  U  Anointing  him  toith  oil.  Oil,  or  unguents  of  various 
kinds,  were  much  used  among  the  ancients,  both  in  health  and  in 
sickness.  The  oil  which  was  commonly  employed  was  olive  oil. 
See  Notes  on  Isa.  i.  6  ;  Luke  x.  34.  The  custom  of  anointing  the 
sick  with  oil  still  prevails  in  the  East,  for  it  is  believed  to  have 
medicinal  or  healing  properties.  Niebuhr  (Beschrieb.  von  Arabien, 
s.  131)  says,  "The  southern  Arabians  believe  that  to  anoint  with 
oil  strengthens  the  body,  and  secures  it  against  the  oppressive  heat 
of  the  sun,  as  they  go  nearly  naked.  They  believe  that  the  oil  closes 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  thus  prevents  the  effect  of  the  excessive 
heat  by  which  the  body  is  so  much  weakened ;  perhaps  also  they  regard 
it  as  contributing  to  beauty,  by  giving  the  skin  a  glossy  appearance. 
I  myself  frequently  have  observed  that  the  sailors  in  the  ships  from 
Dsjidda  and  Loheia,  as  well  as  the  common  Arabs  in  Tehama, 
anointed  their  bodies  with  oil,  in  order  to  guard  themselves  against 
the  heat.  The  Jews  in  Mocha  assured  Mr.  Forskal,  that  the  Moham- 
medans as  well  as  the  Jews,  in  Sana,  when  they  Avere  sick,  were 
accustomed  to  anoint  the  body  with  oil."  Rosenmuller,  Morgenland, 
in  loc.  ^f  In  the  name  of  the  Lord.  By  the  authority  or  direction  of 
the  Lord ;  or  as  an  act  in  accordance  with  his  will,  and  that  will 
meet  with  his  approbation.  When  we  do  anything  that  tends  to 
promote  virtue,  to  alleviate  misery,  to  instruct  ignorance,  to  save 
life,  or  to  prepare  others  for  heaven,  it  is  right  to  feel  that  we  are 
doing  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Comp.,  for  such  uses  of  the  phrase 
"  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  and  "  in  my  name,"  Matt.  x.  22  ;  xviii. 
5,  20  ;  xix.  29  ;  xxiv.  9  ;  "Mark  ix.  41  ;  xiii.  13  ;  Luke  xxi.  12,  17  ; 
Rev.  ii.  3  ;  Col.  iii.  17.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  phrase 
is  used  here  to  denote  any  peculiar  religious  rite  or  "sacrament." 
It  was  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  as  any  other  good  deed  is. 
1-5.  And  the  prayer  of  faith.  The  prayer  offered  in  faith,  or  in  the 
exercise  of  confidence  in  Gfod.  It  is  not  said  that  the  particular 
form  of  the  faith  exercised  shall  be  that  the  sick  man  will  certainly 
recover ;  but  there  is  to  be  unwavering  confidence  in  God,  a  belief 
that  he  will  do  what  is  best,  and  a  cheerful  committing  of  the  cause 
into  his  hands.  We  express  our  earnest  wish,  and  leave  the  case 
with  him.  The  prayer  of  faith  is  to  accompany  the  use  of  means, 
for  all  means  would  be  ineffectual  without  the  blessing  of  God. 
If  Shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  tip.  This  must  be 
understood,  as  such  promises  are  everywhere,  with  this  restriction, 
that  they  will  be  restored  to  health  if  it  shall  "be  the  will  of  God  ;  if 
he  shall  deem  it  for  the  best.  It  cannot  be  taken  in  the  absolute 
and  unconditional  sense,  for  then,  if  these  means  were  used,  the  sick 
person  would  always  recover,  no  matter  how  often  he  might  be  sick, 
and  he  need  never  die.  The  design  is  to  encourage  them  to  the  use 
of  these  means  with  a  strong  hope  that  it  would  be  effectual.  It 
may  fairly  be  inferred  from  this  statement,  (1,)  that  there  would  be 
cases  in  large  numbers  where  these  means  would  be  attended  with 
this  happy  result ;  and,  (2,)  that  there  was  so  much  encouragement 
to  do  it  that  it  would  be  proper  in  any  case  of  sickness  to  make  use 
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of  these  means.  It  may  be  added,  that  no  one  can  demonstrate  that 
this  promise  has  not  been  in  numerous  instances  fulfilled.  There 
are  instances,  not  a  few,  where  recovery  from  sickness  seems  to  be  in 
direct  answer  to  prayer,  and  no  one  can  prove  that  it  is  not  so. 
Compare  the  case  of  Hezekiah,  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  1 — 5.  IT  And  if  he 
have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him.  Perhaps  there  may 
be  a  particular  allusion  here  to  sins  which  may  have  brought  on  the 
sickness  as  a  punishment.  In  that  case  the  removal  of  the  disease 
in  answer  to  prayer  would  be  an  evidence  that  the  sin  was  pardoned. 
Comp.  Matt.  ix.  2.  But  the  promise  may  be  understood  in  a  more 
general  sense  as  denoting  that  such  sickness  would  be  the  means  of 
bringing  the  sins  of  the  past  life  to  remembrance,  especially  if  the 
one  who  was  sick  had  been  unfaithful  to  his  Christian  vows ;  and 
that  the  sickness  in  connexion  with  the  prayers  offered  would  bring 
him  to  true  repentance,  and  would  recover  him  from  his  wanderings. 
On  backsliding  and  erring  Christians  sickness  often  has  this  effect; 
and  the  subsequent  life  is  so  devoted  and  consistent  as  to  show  that 
the  past  unfaithfulness  of  him  who  has  been  afflicted  is  forgiven. 

This  passage  (vers.  14,  15)  is  important,  not  only  for  the  counsel 
which  it  gives  to  the  sick,  but  beca\ise  it  has  been  employed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion  as  almost  the  only  portion  of  the  Bible 
referred  to  to  sustain  one  of  the  peculiar  rites  of  their  religion — 
that  of  "  extreme  unction" — a  "  sacrament,"  as  they  suppose,  to  be 
administered  to  those  who  are  dying,  It  is  of  importance,  therefore, 
to  inquire  more  particularly  into  its  meaning.  There  can  be  but 
three  views  taken  of  the  passage:  I.  That  it  refers  to  a  miraculous 
healing  by  the  apostles,  or  by  other  early  ministers  of  religion  who 
were  endowed  with  the  power  of  healing  diseases  in  this  manner. 
This  is  the  interpretation  of  Doddridge,  Macknight,  Benson,  and 
others.  But  to  this  view  the  objections  seem  to  me  to  be  insuper- 
able, (a)  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  said  by  the  apostle,  and  this  is 
not  necessary  to  be  supposed  in  order  to  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
passage,  (b)  The  reference,  as  already  observed,  is  clearly  not  to 
the  apostles,  but  to  the  ordinary  officers  of  the  church — for  such  a 
reference  would  be  naturally  understood  by  the  word  2"'esbyters ; 
and  to  suppose  that  this  refers  to  miracles,  would  be  to  suppose  that 
this  was  a  common  endowment  of  the  ordinary  ministers  of  religion. 
But  there  was  no  promise  of  this,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
possessed  it.  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  promise,  "  they  shall 
lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover,"  see  Notes  on  Mark 
xvi.  17,  18.  (c)  If  this  referred  to  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
and  if  the  promise  was  absolute,  then  death  would  not  have  occurred 
at  all  among  the  early  disciples.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  secure 
a  restoration  to  health  in  any  instance  where  a  minister  of  religion 
was  at  hand.  II.  It  is  supposed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  give 
sanction  to  the  practice  of  "  extreme  unction,"  and  to  prove  that 
this  was  practised  in  the  primitive  church.  But  the  objections  to 
this  are  still  more  obvious,  (a)  It  was  not  to  be  performed  at  death, 
or  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  but  in  sickness  at  any  time. 
There  is  no  hint  that  it  was  to  be  only  when  the  patient  was  past 
all  hope  of  recovery,  or  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  to  die.  But 
"  extreme  unction,"  from  its  very  nature,  is  to  be  practised  only 
where  the  patient  is  past  all  hope  of  recovery,  (b)  It  was  not  with 
a  view  to  his  death,  but  to  his  living,  that  it  was  to  be  practised  at 
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nil.  It  was  not  that  he  might  be  prepared  io  die,  but  that  he  might 
be  restored  to  health — "  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick, 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up."  But  "extreme  unction"  can  be 
with  no  such  reference,  and  no  such  hope.  It  is  only  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  patient  is  about  to  die ;  and  if  there  were  any 
expectation  that  he  would  be  raised  up  even  by  this  ordinance,  it 
could  not  be  administered  as  "extreme  unction."  (c)  The  ordinance 
practised  as  "extreme  unction"  is  a  rite  wholly  unauthorized  in 
the  Scriptures,  unless  it  be  by  this  passage.  There  are  instances 
indeed  of  persons  being  embalmed  after  death.  It  was  a  fact  also 
that  the  Saviour  said  of  Mary,  when  she  poured  ointment  on  his 
body,  that  she  "  did  it  for  his  burial,"  or  with  reference  to  his  burial, 
(Notes,  Matt.  xxvi.  12;)  but  the  Saviour  did  not  say  that  it  was 
with  reference  to  his  death,  or  was  designed  in  any  way  to  prepare 
him  to  die,  nor  is  there  any  instance  in  the  Bible  in  which  such  a 
rite  is  mentioned.  The  ceremony  of  extreme  unction  has  its  founda- 
tion in  two  things :  first,  in  superstition,  in  the  desire  of  something 
that  shall  operate  as  a  charm,  or  that  shall  possess  physical  efficiency 
in  calming  the  apprehensions  of  a  troubled  conscience,  and  in  pre- 
paring the  guilty  to  die;  and,  second,  in  the  fact  that  it  gives 
immense  power  to  the  priesthood.  Nothing  is  better  adapted  to 
impart  such  power  than  a  prevalent  belief  that  a  minister  of  religion 
holds  in  his  hands  the  ability  to  alleviate  the  pangs  of  the  dying, 
and  to  furnish  a  sure  passport  to  a  world  of  bliss.  There  is  "deep 
philosophy  in  that  which  has  led  to  the  belief  of  this  doctrine — for 
the  dying  look  around  for  consolation  and  support,  and  they  grasp 
at  anything  which  will  promise  ease  to  a  troubled  conscience,  and 
the  hope  of  heaven.  The  gospel  has  made  arrangements  to  meet 
this  state  of  mind  in  a  better  way — in  the  evidence  which  the  guilty 
may  have  that  by  repentance  and  faith  their  sins  are  blotted  out 
through  the  blood  of  the  cross.  III.  The  remaining  supposition, 
therefore,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  true  one,  is,  that  the  anointing 
with  oil  was,  in  accordance  with  a  common  custom,  regarded  as 
medicinal,  and  that  a  blessing  was  to  be  invoked  on  this  as  a  means 
of  restoration  to  health.  Besides  what  has  been  already  said,  the 
following  suggestions  may  "be  made  in  addition :  (a)  This  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  common  usage  in  the  East,  and  is  to  this  day. 
(6)  This  interpretation  meets  all  that  is  demanded  to  a  fair  under- 
standing of  what  is  said  by  the  apostle,  (c)  Everything  thus 
directed  is  rational  and  proper.  It  is  proper  to  call  in  the  ministers 
of  religion  in  time  of  sickness,  and  to  ask  their  counsels  and  their 
prayers.  It  is  proper  to  make  use  of  the  ordinary  means  of  restora- 
tion to  health.  It  was  proper  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  do  this  "  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord;"  that  is,  believing  that  it  is  in  accordance  with 
his  benevolent  arrangements,  and  making  use  of  means  which  he 
has  appointed.  And  it  was  proper  then,  as  it  is  now,  having  made 
use  of  those  means,  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  them,  and  to 
feel  that  their  efficacy  depends  wholly  on  him.  Thus  used,  there 
was  ground  of  hope  and  of  faith  in  regard  to  the  recovery  of  the 
sufferer ;  and  no  one  can  show  that  in  thousands  of  instances  in  the 
apostles'  day,  and  since,  the  prayer  of  faith,  accompanying  the 
proper  use  of  means,  may  not  have  raised  up  those  who  were  on 
the  borders  of  the  grave,  and  who  but  for  these  means  would  have 
died. 
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16  Confess  your  faults  "one  I  to  another,  and  pray  one  for  an- 
v  Acts  xix.  is.  I  other,  that  ye  may  be  healed. 

16.  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another.  This  seems  primarily  to 
refer  to  those  who  were  sick,  since  it  is  added,  "  that  ye  may  be  healed." 
The  fair  interpretation  is,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  such  con- 
fession would  contribute  to  a  restoration  to  health.  The  case  sup- 
posed all  along  here  (see  ver.  15)  is,  that  the  sickness  referred  to 
had  been  brought  upon  the  patient  for  his  sins,  apparently  as  a 
punishment  for  some  particular  transgressions.  Comp.  Notes  on 
1  Cor.  xi.  30.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  said  that  if  those  who  were  sick 
would  make  confession  of  their  sins,  it  would,  in  connexion  Avith 
prayer,  be  an  important  means  of  restoration  to  health.  The  duty 
inculcated,  and  which  is  equally  binding  on  all  now,  is,  that  if  Ave 
are  sick,  and  are  conscious  that  A\'e  haA'e  injured  any  persons,  to 
make  confession  to  them.  This  indeed  is  a  duty  at  all  times,  but  in 
health  it  is  often  neglected,  and  there  is  a  special  propriety  that  such 
confession  should  be  made  when  Ave  are  sick.  The  particular  reason 
for  doing  it  AA'hich  is  here  specified  is,  that  it  Avould  contribute  to  a 
restoration  to  health — "  that  ye  may  be  healed."  In  the  case  speci- 
fied, this  might  be  supposed  to  contribute  to  a  restoration  to  health 
from  one  of  tAvo  causes  :  (1.)  If  the  sickness  had  been  brought  upon 
them  as  a  special  act  of  Divine  A'isitation  for  sin,  it  might  be  hoped 
that  AArhen  the  confession  Avas  made  the  hand  of  God  Avould  be  with- 
draAATi ;  or  (2)  in  any  case,  if  the  mind  Avas  troubled  by  the  recol- 
lection of  guilt,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  calmness  and  peace 
resulting  from  confession  Avould  be  favourable  to  a  restoration  to 
health.  The  former  case  Avould  of  course  be  more  applicable  to  the 
times  of  the  apostles  ;  the  latter  AA'ould  pertain  to  all  times.  Disease 
is  often  greatly  aggraArated  by  the  trouble  of  mind  AA'hich  arises  from 
conscious  guilt ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  nothing  will  contribute  more 
directly  to  recoA'ery  than  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  soul  agitated 
by  guilt  and  by  the  dread  of  a  judgment  to  come.  This  may  be 
secured  by  confession — confession  made  first  to  God,  and  then  to 
those  who  are  Avronged.  It  may  be  added,  that  this  is  a  duty  to 
Avhich  we  are  prompted  by  the  A'ery  nature  of  our  feelings  when  Ave 
are  sick,  and  by  the  fact  that  no  one  is  Avilling  to  die  Avith  guilt  on 
his  conscience ;  without  having  done  everything  that  he  can  to  be 
at  peace  Avith  all  the  world.  This  passage  is  one  on  which  Roman 
Catholics  rely  to  demonstrate  the  propriety  of  "auricular  confession," 
or  confession  made  to  a  priest  Avith  a  ArieAV  to  an  absolution  of  sin. 
The  doctrine  which  is  held  on  that  point  is,  that  it  is  a  duty  to  con- 
fess to  a  priest,  at  certain  seasons,  all  our  sins,  secret  and  open,  of 
which  Ave  have  been  guilty ;  all  our  improper  thoughts,  desires, 
Avords,  and  actions  ;  and  that  the  priest  has  poAver  to  declare  on  such 
confession  that  the  sins  are  forgiA'en.  But  neArer  Avas  any  text  less 
pertinent  to  proAre  a  doctrine  than  this  passage  to  demonstrate  that. 
For,  (1,)  the  confession  here  enjoined  is  not  to  be  made  by  a  person 
in  health,  that  he  may  obtain  salvation,  but  by  a  sick  person,  that 
he  may  be  healed.  (2.)  As  mutual  confession  is  here  enjoined,  a 
priest  Avould  be  as  much  bound  to  confess  to  the  people  as  the  people 
to  a  priest.  (3.)  No  mention  is  made  of  a  priest  at  all,  or  even  of  a 
minister  of  religion,  as  the  one  to  Avhom  the  confession  is  to  be  made. 
(4.)  The  confession  referred  to  is  for  "faults"  Avith  reference  to 
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"  one  another,"  that  is,  where  one  has  injured  another ;  and  nothing 
is  said  of  confessing  faults  to  those  whom  we  have  not  injured  at  all. 
(5.)  There  is  no  mention  here  of  absolution,  either  by  a  priest  or  any 
other  person.  (6.)  If  anything  is  meant  by  absolution  that  is  scrip- 
tural, it  may  as  well  be  pronounced  by  one  person  as  another ;  by  a 
layman  as  a  clergyman.  All  that  it  can  mean  is,  that  God  promises 
pardon  to  those  who  are  truly  penitent,  and  this  fact  may  as  well  be 
stated  by  one  person  as  another.  No  priest,  no  man  whatever,  is 
empowered  to  say  to  another  either  that  he  is  truly  penitent,  or  to 
forgive  sin.  "  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  r"  None  but  he 
whose  law  has  been  violated,  or  who  has  been  wronged,  can  pardon 
an  offence.  No  third  person  can  forgive  a  sin  which  a  man  has 
committed  against  a  neighbour  ;  no  one  but  a  parent  can  pardon  the 
offences  of  which  his  own  children  have  been  guilty  towards  him  ; 
and  who  can  put  himself  in  the  place  of  God,  and  presume  to  pardon 
the  sins  which  his  creatures  have  committed  against  him  ?  (7.)  The 
practice  of  "auricular  confession"  is  "evil,  and  only  evil,  and  that 
continually."  Nothing  gives  so  much  power  to  a  priesthood  as  the 
supposition  that  they  have  the  power  of  absolution.  Nothing  serves 
so  much  to  pollute  the  soul  as  to  keep  impure  thoughts  before  the 
mind  long  enough  to  make  the  confession,  and  to  state  them  in  words. 
Nothing  gives  a  man  so  much  power  over  a  female  as  to  have  it 
supposed  that  it  is  required  by  religion,  and  appertains  to  the  sacred 
office,  that  all  that  passes  in  the  mind  should  be  disclosed  to  him. 
The  thought  which  but  for  the  necessity  of  confession  would  have 
vanished  at  once  ;  the  image  which  would  have  departed  as  soon  as 
it  came  before  the  mind  but  for  the  necessity  of  retaining  it  to  make 
confession — these  are  the  things  over  which  a  man  would  seek  to 
have  control,  and  to  which  he  would  desire  to  have  access,  if  he 
wished  to  accomplish  purposes  of  villany.  The  very  thing  which  a 
seducer  would  desire  %could  be  the  power  of  knowing  all  the  thoughts  of 
his  intended  victim  ;  and  if  the  thoughts  which  pass  through  the  sold 
could  be  known,  virtue  would  be  safe  nowhere.  Nothing  probably  under 
the  name  of  religion  has  ever  done  more  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  a 
community  than  the  practice  of  auricular  confession.  II  And  pray 
one  for  another.  One  for  the  other ;  mutually.  Those  who  have 
done  injury,  and  those  who  are  injured,  should  pray  for  each  other. 
The  apostle  does  not  seem  here,  as  in  vers.  14,  15,  to  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  prayers  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  or  the  elders  of  the 
church,  but  refers  to  it  as  a  duty  appertaining  to  all  Christians. 
U  That  ye  may  be  healed.  Not  with  reference  to  death,  and  there- 
fore not  relating  to  "extreme  unction,"  but  in  order  that  the  sick 
may  be  restored  again  to  health.  This  is  said  in  connexion  with 
the  duty  of  confession,  as  well  as  prayer  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  implied 
that  both  might  contribute  to  a  restoration  to  health.  Of  the  way 
in  which  prayer  would  do  this,  there  can  be  no  dotibt;  for  all  healing 
comes  from  God,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  might  be 
bestowed  in  answer  to  prayer.  Of  the  way  fit  which  confession  might 
do  this,  see  the  remarks  already  made.  "We  should  be  deciding 
without  evidence  if  we  should  say  that  sickness  never  comes  now  as 
a  particular  judgment  for  some  forms  of  sin,  and  that  it  might  not 
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be  removed  if  the  suffering  offender  would  make  full  confession  to 
God,  or  to  him  whom  he  has  •wronged,  and  should  resolve  to  offend 
no  more.  Perhaps  this  is,  oftener  than  we  suppose,  one  of  the 
methods  which  God  takes  to  bring  his  offending  and  backsliding 
children  back  to  himself,  or  to  warn  and  reclaim  the  guilty.  When, 
after  being  laid  on  a  bed  of  pain,  his  children  are  led  to  reflect  on 
their  violated  vows  and  their  unfaithfulness,  and  resolve  to  sin  no 
more,  they  are  raised  up  again  to  health,  and  made  eminently  useful 
to  the  church.  So  calamity,  by  disease  or  in  other  forms,  often 
comes  upon  the  vicious  and  the  abandoned.  They  are  led  to  reflec- 
tion and  to  repentance.  They  resolve  to  reform,  and  the  natural 
effects  of  their  sinful  course  are  arrested,  and  they  become  examples 
of  virtue  and  usefulness  in  the  world. 

II  The  effectual  fervent  prayer.  The  word  effectual  is  not  the  most 
happy  translation  here,  since  it  seems  to  do  little  more  than  to  state 
a  truism — that  a  prayer  which  is  effectual  is  availing — that  is,  that  it 
is  effectual.  The  Greek  word  (ivepyovnevr\)  would  be  better  rendered 
by  the  word  energetic,  wluch  indeed  is  derived  from  it.  The  word 
properly  refers  to  that  which  has  power ;  which  in  its  own  nature  is 
fitted  to  produce  an  effect.  It  is  not  so  much  that  it  actually  does 
produce  an  effect,  as  that  it  is  fitted  to  do  it.  This  is  the  kind  of 
prayer  referred  to  here.  It  is  not  listless,  indifferent,  cold,  lifeless, 
as  if  there  were  no  vitality  in  it,  or  power,  but  that  which  is  adapted 
to  be  efficient — earnest,  sincere,  hearty,  persevering.  There  is  but 
a  single  word  in  the  original  to  answer  to  the  translation  effectual 
fervent.  Macknight  and  Doddridge  suppose  that  the  reference  is  to 
a  kind  of  prayer  "  inwrought  by  the  Spirit,"  or  the  "inwrought 
prayer;"  but  the  whole  force  of  the  original  is  expressed  by  the 
word  energetic,  or  earnest.  H  Of  a  righteous  man.  The  quality  on 
which  the  success  of  the  prayer  depends  is  not  the  talent,  learning, 
rank,  wealth,  or  office  of  the  man  who  prays,  but  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  "  righteous  man,"  that  is,  a  good  man;  and  this  may  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  the  poor,  as  certainly  as  the  rich ;  among  laymen,  as 
well  as  among  the  ministers  of  religion;  among  slaves,  as  well  as 
among  their  masters,  f  Availeth  much,  isrxfei.  Is  strong;  has 
efficacy;  prevails.  The  idea  of  strength  or  power  is  that  which 
enters  into  the  word ;  strength  that  overcomes  resistance  and  secures 
the  object.  Comp.  Matt.  vii.  28;  Acts  xix.  16;  Rev.  xii.  8.  It  has 
been  said  that  "  prayer  moves  the  arm  that  moves  the  world;"  and 
if  there  is  anything  that  can  prevail  with  God,  it  is  prayer — humble, 
fervent,  earnest  petitioning.  We  have  no  power  to  control  him  ; 
we  cannot  dictate  or  prescribe  to  him ;  we  cannot  resist  him  in  the 
execution  of  his  purposes  ;  but  we  may  ask  him  for  what  we  desire, 
and  he  has  graciously  said  that  such  asking  may  effect  much  for 
our  own  good  and  the  good  of  our  fellow-men.  Nothing  has  been 
more  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  history  of  the  world  than  that 
prayer  is  effectual  in  obtaining  blessings  from  God,  and  in  accom- 
plishing great  and  valuable  purposes.  It  has  indeed  no  intrinsic 
power;  but  God  has  graciously  purposed  that  his  favour-  shall  be 
granted  to  those  who  call  upon  him,  and  that  what  no  mere  human 
power  can  effect  should  be  produced  by  his  power  in  answer  to  prayer. 

17.  Elias,     The  common  way  of  writing  the  word  Elijah  in  the 
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■  prayed  '  earnestly  that  it  might 
not  rain ;  and  it  rained  not  on 
the  earth  by  the  space  of  three 

*  1  Kings  xvii.  1.        1  tti  prayer. 


years  and  six  months. 

18  And  he  prayed  again,''  and 

y  1  Kings  xviii.  4C,  45. 


New  Testament,  Matt.  xi.  14;  xvi.  14;  xvii.  3,  etc.  IF  Was  a  man 
subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are.  This  does  not  mean  that  Elijah 
was  passional  e  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  now  commonly 
used ;  that  is,  that  he  was  excitable  or  irritable,  or  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  the  same  corrupt  passions  and  propensities  to  which  other 
men  are  subject;  but  that  he  was  like  affected;  that  he  was  capable 
of  suffering  the  same  things,  or  being  affected  in  the  same  manner. 
In  other  words,  he  was  a  mere  man,  subject  to  the  same  weaknesses 
and  infirmities  as  other  men.  Comp.  Notes  on  Acts  xiv.  15.  The 
apostle  is  illustrating  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  In  doing  this,  he  refers 
to  an  undoubted  case  where  prayer  had  such  efficacy.  But  to  this 
it  might  be  objected  that  Elijah  was  a  distinguished  prophet,  and 
that  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  prayer  would  be  heard. 
It  might  be  said  that  his  example  could  not  be  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  prayers  of  those  who  were  not  favoured  with  such  advan- 
tages would  be  heard ;  and  especially  that  it  could  not  be  argued 
from  his  case  that  the  prayers  of  the  ignorant,  and  of  the  weak,  and 
of  children  and  of  servants,  would  be  answered.  To  meet  this,  the 
apostle  says  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  with,  the  same  natural  pro- 
pensities and  infirmities  as  other  men,  and  that  therefore  his  case 
is  one  which  should  encourage  all  to  pray.  It  was  an  instance  of 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  not  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  a 
prophet.  IT  And  he  prayed  earnestly.  Greek,  "  He  prayed  with 
prayer" — a  Hebraism,  to  denote  that  he  prayed  earnestly.  Comp. 
Luke  xxii.  15.  This  manner  of  speaking  is  common  in  Hebrew. 
Comp.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  25  ;  Psa.  cxviii.  18  ;  Lam.  i.  2.  The  reference 
here  is  undoubtedly  to  1  Kings  xvii.  1.  In  that  place,  however,  it 
is  not  said  that  Elijah,  prayed,  but  that  he  said,  "  As  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain 
these  three  years,  but  according  to  my  word."  Either  James  inter- 
prets this  as  a  prayer,  because  it  could  be  accomplished  only  by 
prayer,  or  he  states  what  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition  as  the 
way  in  which  the  miracle  was  effected.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  prayer  was  employed  in  the  case,  for  even  the  miracles 
of  the  Saviour  were  accomplished  in  connexion  with  prayer,  John 
xi.  41,  42.  IT  That  it  might  not  rain.  Not  to  gratify  any  private 
resentment  of  his,  but  as  a  punishment  on  the  land  for  the  idolatry 
which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Ahab.  Famine  was  one  of  the 
principal  methods  by  which  God  punished  his  people  for  their  sins. 
IT  And  it  rained  not  on  the  earth.  On  the  land  of  Palestine,  for  so 
the  word  earth  is  frequently  understood  in  the  Bible.  See  Notes  on 
Luke  ii.  1.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  famine  extended 
beyond  the  country  that  was  subject  to  Ahab.  IT  By  the  space.  For 
the  time.  IT  Of  three  years  and  six  months.  See  this  explained  in 
the  Notes  on  Luke  iv.  25.  Comp.  Lightfoot,  Horae  Hebraicse,  on 
Luke  iv.  25. 

18.  And  he  prayed  again.  The  allusion  here  seems  to  be  to 
1  Kings  xviii.  42,  45,  though  it  is  not  expressly  said  there  that  he 
prayed.     Perhaps  it  might  be  fairly  gathered  from  the  narrative 
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the  heaven  gave  rain,  and  the 
earth  bronght  forth  her  fruit. 
19   Brethren,  if  any  of  you 

x  Matt,  xviii.  15. 


do  err  from  the  truth,  and  one 
convert  *  him, 

20   Let  him  know,  that  he 
which    converteth    the    sinner 


that  he  did  pray,  or  at  least  that  would  be  the  presumption,  for  he 
put  himself  into  a  natural  attitude  of  prayer.  "He  cast  himself 
down  upon  the  earth,  and  put  his  face  between  his  knees,"  1  Kings 
xviii.  42.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  fairly  presumed  that 
such  a  man  tcould  pray  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  not  expressly 
mentioned,  and  quite  as  remarkable  that  James  should  have  made 
his  argument  turn  on  a  thing  which  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  but 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  inference.  It  seems  probable 
to  me,  therefore,  that  there  was  some  tradition  on  which  he  relied, 
or  that  it  was  a  common  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  1  Kings, 
that  Elijah  prayed  earnestly,  and  that  this  was  generally  believed 
by  those  to  whom  the  apostle  wrote.  Of  the  fact  that  Elijah  was  a 
man  of  prayer,  no  one  could  doubt ;  and  in  these  circumstances  the 
tradition  and  common  belief  were  sufficient  to  justify  the  argument 
which  is  employed  here.  If  And  the  heaven  gave  rain.  The  clouds 
gave  rain,  "The  heaven  was  black  with  clouds  and  wind,  and 
there  was  a  great  rain,"  1  Kings  xviii.  45.  U  And  the  earth  brought 
forth  her  fruit.  The  famine  ceased,  and  the  land  again  became  pro- 
ductive. The  case  referred  to  here  was  indeed  a  miracle,  but  it  was 
a  case  of  the  power  of  prayer,  and  therefore  to  the  point.  If  God 
would  work  a  miracle  in  answer  to  prayer,  it  is  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  he  will  bestow  upon  us  the  blessings  which  we  need  in 
the  same  way. 

19.  Brethren,  if  any  of  you  do  err  from  the  truth.  Either  doctrinally 
and  speculatively,  by  embracing  error  ;  or  practically,  by  falling  into 
sinful  practices.  Either  of  these  may  be  called  "erring  from  the 
truth,"  because  they  are  contrary  to  what  the  truth  teaches  and 
requires.  What  is  here  said  does  not  appear  to  have  any  connexion 
with  what  precedes,  but  the  apostle  seems  to  have  supposed  that 
such  a  case  might  occur ;  and,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  epistle,  he 
called  their  attention  to  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to  save  an 
erring  brother,  if  such  an  instance  should  happen.  The  exhortation 
would  be  proper  in  addressing  a  letter  to  any  church,  or  in  publicly 
addressing  any  congregation.  TT  And  one  convert  him.  This  does 
not  mean  convert  him  as  a  sinner,  or  regenerate  him,  but  turn  him 
from  the  error  of  his  way ;  bring  him  back  from  his  wanderings ; 
re-establish  him  in  the  truth,  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and 
religion.  So  far  as  the  word  used  here  is  concerned,  {iirtaTpe^ij,)  he 
who  had  erred  from  the  truth,  and  who  was  to  be  converted,  may 
have  been  a  true  Christian  before.  The  word  means  simply  to 
turn,  sc,  from  his  way  of  error.     See  Notes  on  Luke  xxii.  32. 

20.  Let  him  know.  Let  him  who  converts  the  other  know  for  his 
encouragement.  IT  That  he  which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error 
of  his  way.  Any  sinner  ;  any  one  who  has  done  wrong.  This  is  a 
general  principle,  applicable  to  this  case  and  to  all  others  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  a  universal  truth  that  he  who  turns  a  sinner  from  a 
wicked  path  does  a  work  which  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  which 
will  in  some  way  receive  tokens  of  his  approbation,     Comp,  Deut, 
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from  the  error  of  his  way  shall 
save   a   soul   from   death,   and 


shall  hide  "  a  multitude  of  sins. 

a  Prov.  x.  12;  1  Pet.  iv.  8. 


xii.  3.    No  work  which  man  can  perform  is  more  acceptable  to  God; 
none  will  be  followed  with  higher  rewards.     In  the  language  which 
is  used  here  by  the  apostle,  it  is  evidently  intended  not  to  deny  that 
success  in  converting  a  sinner,  or  in  reclaiming  one  from  the  error 
of  his  ways,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  grace  of  God ;  but  the  apostle 
here  refers  only  to  the  Divine  feeling  towards  the  individual  who 
shall  attempt  it,  and  the  rewards  which  he  may  hope  to  receive. 
The  reward  bestowed,  the  good  intended  and  done,  would  be  the 
same  as  if  the  individual  were  able  to  do  the  work  himself.     God 
approves  and  loves  his  aims  and  efforts,  though  the  success  is  ulti- 
mately to  be  traced  to  himself.     H  Shall  save  a  soul  from  death.     It 
has  been  doubted  whether  this  refers  to  his  own  soul,  or  to  the  soul 
of  him  who  is  converted.     Several  manuscripts,  and  the  Vulgate, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  versions,  here  read,  "his  soul."     The 
most  natural  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  to  refer  it  to  the  soul 
of  the  one  converted,  rather  than  of  him  who  converts  him.     This 
accords  better  with  the  uniform  teaching  of  the  New  Testament, 
since  it  is  nowhere  else  taught  that  the  method  of  saving  our  souls 
is  by  converting  others ;  and  this  interpretation  will  meet  all  that 
the  scope  of  the  passage  demands.     The  object  of  the  apostle  is  to 
present  a  motive  for  endeavouring  to  convert  one  who  has  wandered 
away ;  and  assuredly  a  sufficient  motive  for  that  is  furnished  in  the 
fact,  that  by  this  means  an  immortal  soul  would  be  saved  from 
eternal  ruin.     The  word  death  here  must  refer  to  eternal  death,  or 
to  future  punishment.     There  is  no  other  death  which  the  soul  is  in 
danger  of  dying.     The  body  dies  and  moulders  away,  but  the  soul 
is  immortal.     The  apostle  cannot  mean  that  he  would  save  the  soul 
from  annihilation,  for  it  is  in  no  danger  of  that.     This  passage 
proves,  then,  that  there  is  a  death  which  the  soul  may  die ;  that 
there  is  a  condition  which  may  properly  be  called  death  as  a  conse- 
quence of  sin ;  and  that  the  soul  will  suffer  that  unless-  it  is  con- 
verted.    IT  And  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.     Shall  cover  them 
over  so  that  they  shall  not  be  seen ;   that  is,  they  shall  not  be 
punished.     This  must  mean  either  the  sins  which  he  has  committed 
who  is  thus  converted  and  saved,  or  the  sins  of  him  who  converts 
him.     Whichever  is  the  meaning,  a  strong  motive  is  presented  for 
endeavouring  to  save  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways.     It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  which  is  the  true  sense.     Expositors  have  been 
about  equally  divided  respecting  the  meaning.     Doddridge  adopts 
substantially  both  interpretations,  paraphrasing  it,  "not  only  pro- 
curing the  pardon  of  those  committed  by  the  convert,  but  also 
engaging  God  to  look  with  greater  indulgence  on  his  own  character, 
and  to  be  less  ready  to  mark  severely  what  he  has  done  amiss." 
The  Jews  regarded  it  as  a  meritorious  act  to  turn  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  ways,  and  it  is  possible  that  James  may  have  had  some 
of  their  maxims  in  his  eye.     Comp.  Clarke,  in  loc.     Though  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  the  apostle  here 
refers  to  the  sins  of  him  who  converts  another,  or  of  him  who  is 
converted,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reference  is  probably  to  the 
latter,  for  the  following  reasons;  CI.)  Such  an  interpretation  will 
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meet  all  that  is  fairly  implied  in  the  language.  (2.)  This  interpreta- 
tion will  furnish  a  strong  motive  for  what  the  apostle  expects  us  to 
do.  The  motive  presented  is,  according  to  this,  that  sin  will  not  be 
punished.  But  this  is  always  a  good  motive  for  putting  forth  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  quite  as  powerful  when  drawn  from 
our  doing  good  to  others  as  when  applied  to  ourselves.  (3.)  This 
is  a  safe  interpretation ;  the  other  is  attended  with  danger.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  effort  would  be  one  of  pure  benevolence,  and  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  depending  on  what  we  do  as  a  ground  of 
acceptance  with  God.  The  other  interpretation  would  seem  to  teach 
that  our  sins  might  be  forgiven  on  some  other  ground  than  that  of 
the  atonement — by  virtue  of  some  act  of  our  own.  And  (4)  there 
might  be  danger,  if  it  be  supposed  that  this  refers  to  the  fact  that 
our  sins  are  to  be  covered  up  by  this  act,  of  supposing  that  by 
endeavouring  to  convert  others  we  may  live  in  sin  with  impunity ; 
that  however  we  live,  we  shall  be  safe  if  we  lead  others  to  repentance 
and  salvation.  If  the  motive  be  the  simple  desire  to  hide  the  sins 
of  others — to  procure  their  pardon — to  save  a  soul  from  death,  with- 
out any  supposition  that  by  that  we  are  making  an  atonement  for 
our  own  sins — it  is  a  good  one,  a  safe  one.  But  if  the  idea  is  that 
by  this  act  we  are  making  some  atonement  for  our  own  offences, 
and  that  we  may  thus  work  out  a  righteousness  of  our  own,  the  idea 
is  one  that  is  every  way  dangerous  to  the  great  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  and  is  contrary  to  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Bible. 
For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that  the  true  interpretation  is,  that 
the  passage  refers  to  the  sins  of  others,  not  our  own  ;  and  that  the 
simple  motive  here  presented  is,  that  in  this  way  we  may  save  a 
fellow-sinner  from  being  punished  for  his  sins.  It  may  be  added, 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  Notes  on  this  epistle,  that  this  motive  is  one 
which  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  us  to  great  and  constant  efforts  to 
save  others.  Sin  is  the  source  of  all  the  evil  in  the  universe :  and 
the  great  object  which  a  benevolent  heart  ought  to  have,  should  be 
that  its  desolating  effects  may  be  stayed ;  that  the  sinner  may  be 
pardoned ;  and  that  the  guilt}'  soul  may  be  saved  from  its  conse- 
quences in  the  future  world.  This  is  the  design  of  God  in  the  plan 
of  redemption  ;  this  was  the  object  of  the  Saviour  in  giving  himself 
to  die ;  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  renewing  and 
sanctifying  the  soul ;  and  this  is  the  great  end  of  all  those  acts  of 
Divine  Providence  by  which  the  sinner  is  warned  and  turned  to 
God.  "When  we  come  to  die,  as  we  shall  soon,  it  will  give  us  more 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  recollect  that  we  have  been  the  means  of 
saving  one  soul  from  death,  than  to  have  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures 
which  sense  can  furnish,  or  to  have  gained  all  the  honour  and 
wealth  which  the  world  can  give. 
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FIRST   EPISTLE   GENERAL    OF   PETER. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  first  epistle  of  Peter  has  never  been  doubted  to  be  thb 
production  of  the  apostle  of  that  name.  While  there  were 
doubts  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  second  epistle,  (see 
Intro,  to  that  epistle,  §  1,)  the  unvarying  testimony  of  his- 
tory, and  the  uniform  belief  of  the  church,  ascribe  this 
epistle  to  him.  Indeed,  there  is  no  ancient  writing  what- 
ever of  which  there  is  more  certainty  in  regard  to  the 
authorship. 

The  history  of  Peter  is  so  fully  detailed  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  any  extended 
statement  of  his  biography  in  order  to  an  exposition  of  his 
epistles.  No  particular  light  would  be  reflected  on  them 
from  the  details  of  his  life  ;  and  in  order,  therefore,  to  their 
exposition,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  farther  information 
of  him  than  what  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament  itself. 
Those  who  may  wish  to  obtain  all  the  knowledge  of  his  life 
which  can  now  be  had,  may  find  ample  details  in  Lardner, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  203— 254,  ed.  London,  1829;  Koppe,  Proleg. ; 
and  Bacon's  Lives  of  the  Apostles,  pp.  43 — 286.  There 
are  some  questions,  however,  which  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider in  order  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  his  epistles. 

§  I. THE    PERSONS    TO    WHOM    THE    FIRST    EPISTLE    WAS 

ADDRESSED. 

This  epistle  purports  to  have  been  addressed  "  to  the 
strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia."  All  these  were  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor;  and  there  is  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the 
places  where  those  to  whom  the  epistle  was  written  resided. 
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The  only  question  is,  who  they  were  who  are  thus  designated 
as  "  strangers  scattered  abroad,"  or  strangers  of  the  disper- 
sion, {7rape7TiC)]uoL<s  Biaa7ropa<s.)  Comp.  Notes  on  chap.  i.  1. 
In  regard  to  this,  various  opinions  have  been  held. 

(1.)  That  they  were  native-born  Jews,  who  had  been 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  Of  this  opinion  were 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  Grotius,  Beza,  Mill,  Cave,  and  others. 
The  principal  argument  for  this  opinion  is  the  appellation 
given  to  them,  (chap.  i.  1,)  "strangers  scattered  abroad," 
and  what  is  said  in  chap.  ii.  9,  iii.  6,  which  it  is  supposed 
is  language  which  would  be  applied  only  to  those  of  Hebrew 
extraction. 

(2.)  A  second  opinion  has  been  that  the  persons  to  whom 
it  was  sent  were  all  of  Gentile  origin.  Of  this  opinion  were 
Procopius,  Cassiodorus,  and  more  recently  Wetstein.  This 
belief  is  founded  chiefly  on  such  passages  as  the  following : 
chap.  i.  18;  ii.  10;  iv.  3 — which  are  supposed  to  show 
that  they  who  were  thus  addressed  were  formerly  idolaters. 

(3.)  A  third  opinion  has  been  that  they  were  Gentiles  by 
birth,  but  had  been  Jewish  proselytes,  or  "  proselytes  of  the 
gate,"  and  had  then  been  converted  to  Christianity.  This 
sentiment  was  defended  by  Michaelis,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  the  phrase  in  chap.  i.  1,  "  strangers  of  the  dispersion," 
when  followed  by  the  name  of  a  heathen  country  or  people 
in  the  genitive  case,  denotes  the  Jews  who  were  dispersed 
there,  and  yet  that  there  is  evidence  in  the  epistle  that  they 
were  not  native-born  Jews. 

(4.)  A  fourth  opinion  has  been  that  the  persons  referred 
to  were  not  Jews  in  general,  but  those  of  the  ten  tribes  who 
had  wandered  from  Babylon  and  the  adjacent  regions  into 
Asia  Minor.  This  opinion  is  mentioned  by  Michaelis  as 
having  been  entertained  by  some  persons,  but  no  reasons 
are  assigned  for  it. 

(5.)  A  fifth  opinion  has  been  that  the  persons  referred  to 
were  Christians,  converted  from  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
with  no  particular  reference  to  their  extraction ;  that  there 
were  those  among  them  who  had  been  converted  from  the 
Jews,  and  those  who  had  been  Gentiles,  and  that  the  apostle 
addresses  them  as  Christians,  though  employing  language 
such  as  the  Jews  had  been  accustomed  to,  when  speaking  of 
those  of  their  own  nation  who  were  scattered  abroad.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  Laidner,  Estius,  Whitby,  Wolrius,  and 
Doddridge. 
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That  this  last  opinion  is  the  correct  one,  seems  to  me  to 
be  clear  from  the  epistle  itself.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  the  apostle,  while  in  the  main  he  addresses  Chris- 
tians as  such,  whether  they  had  been  Jews  or  heathen,  yet 
occasionally  makes  such  allusions,  and  uses  such  language, 
as  to  show  that  he  had  his  eye,  at  one  time,  on  some  who 
had  been  Jews,  and  again  on  some  who  had  been  pagans. 
This  is  clear,  I  think,  from  the  following  considerations : 

(1.)  The  address  of  the  epistle  is  general,  not  directed 
particularly  either  to  the  Jews  or  to  the  Gentiles.  Thus  in 
chap.  v.  14,  he  says,  "  Peace  be  with  you  all  that  are  in 
Christ  Jesus."  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  epistle 
was  addressed  to  all  true  Christians  in  the  region  designated 
in  chap.  i.  1.  But  no  one  can  doubt  that  there  were 
Christians  there  who  had  been  Jews,  and  also  those  who 
had  been  Gentiles.  The  same  thing  is  apparent  from  the 
second  epistle ;  for  it  is  certain,  from  2  Pet.  hi,  2,  that  the 
second  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  same  persons  as  the  first. 
But  the  address  in  the  second  epistle  is  to  Christians  residing 
in  Asia  Minor,  without  particular  reference  to  their  origin. 
Thus  in  chap.  i.  1,  "  To  them  that  have  obtained  like  pre- 
cious faith  with  us  through  the  righteousness  of  God  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  The  same  thing  is  apparent 
also  from  the  address  of  the  first  epistle :  "To  the  elect 
strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,"  etc. ;  that  is,  "  to 
the  strangers  of  the  dispersion  who  are  chosen,  or  who  are 
true  Christians,  scattered  abroad."  The  term  "elect"  is 
one  which  would  apply  to  all  who  were  Christians  ;  and  the 
phrase,  "the  strangers  of  the  dispersion,"  is  that  which  one 
who  had  been  educated  as  a  Hebrew  would  be  likely  to 
apply  to  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the  people  of  God 
dwelling  out  of  Palestine.  The  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
use  this  expression  to  denote  their  own  people  who  were 
dispersed  among  the  Gentiles  ;  and  nothing  would  be  more 
natural  than  that  one  who  had  been  educated  as  a  Hebrew, 
and  then  converted  to  Christianity,  as  Peter  had  been, 
should  apply  this  phrase  indiscriminately  to  Christians  living 
out  of  Palestine.  See  the  Notes  on  the  passage.  These 
considerations  make  it  clear  that  in  writing  this  epistle  he 
had  reference  to  Christians  as  such,  and  meant  that  all  who 
were  Christians  in  the  parts  of  Asia  Minor  which  he  men- 
tions, (chap.  i.  1,)  should  regard  the  epistle  as  addressed  to 
them. 
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(2.)  Yet  there  are  some  allusions  in  the  epistle  which  look 
as  if  a  part  of  them  at  least  had  been  Jews  before  their 
conversion,  or  such  as  a  Jew  would  better  understand  than 
a  Gentile  would.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  there  were  Jewish  converts  in  that  region.  We  know 
that  there  were  many  Jews  in  Asia  Minor ;  and,  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  morally  certain  that  not  a  few  of 
them  had  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  under  the 
labours  of  Paul.  Of  the  allusions  of  the  kind  referred  to  in 
the  epistle,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  :  "But 
ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people,"  chap.  ii.  9.  This  is  such  lan- 
guage as  was  commonly  used  by  the  Jews  when  addressing 
their  own  countrymen  as  the  people  of  God  ;  and  would 
seem  to  imply  that  to  some  of  those  at  least  to  whom  the 
epistle  was  addressed,  it  was  language  which  would  be 
familiar.  See  also  chap.  iii.  6.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  these  passages  are  not  positive  proof  that  any  among 
them  were  Hebrews.  While  it  is  true  that  it  is  such  lan- 
guage as  would  be  naturally  employed  in  addressing  those 
who  were,  and  while  it  supposes  an  acquaintance  among 
them  with  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  such 
language  as  one  who  had  himself  been  educated  as  an 
Hebrew  would  not  unnaturally  employ  when  addressing 
any  whom  he  regarded  as  the  people  of  God. 

(3.)  The  passages  in  the  epistle  which  imply  that  many 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had  been  Gentiles  or 
idolaters,  are  still  more  clear.  Such  passages  are  the  fol- 
lowing:  "As  obedient  children,  not  fashioning  yourselves 
according  to  your  former  lusts  in  your  ignorance,"  chap.  i. 
14.  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Lardner,  "  might  be  very  pertinently 
said  to  men  converted  from  Gentilism  to  Christianity ;  but 
no  such  thing  is  ever  said  by  the  apostles  concerning  the 
Jewish  people  who  had  been  favoured  with  the  Divine 
revelation,  and  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God."  So 
in  chap.  ii.  9,  Peter  speaks  of  them  as  "  having  been  called 
out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  li^ht."  The  word  "  dark- 
ness"  is  one  which  would  be  naturally  applied  to  those  who 
had  been  heathens,  but  would  not  be  likely  to  be  applied 
to  those  who  had  had  the  knowledge  of  God  as  revealed  in 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  So  in  chap.  ii.  10,  it  is  expressly 
said  of  them,  '.<  which  in  time  past  was  not  a  people,  but 
are  now  the  people  of  God" — language  which  would  not  be 
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applied  to  those  who  had  been  Jews.  So  also  chap.  iv.  3, 
"  For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us  to  have 
wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles,  when  we  walked  in  lasci- 
viousness,  lusts,  excess  of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings, 
and  abominable  idolatries."  Though  the  apostle  here  uses 
the  word  uus,"  grouping  himself  with  them,  yet  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  he  means  to  charge  himself  with  these 
things.  It  is  a  mild  and  gentle  way  of  speech,  adopted 
not  to  give  offence,  and  is  such  language  as  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  would  now  use,  who  felt  that  he  was  himself  a 
sinner,  in  addressing  a  church  made  up  of  many  individuals. 
Though  it  might  be  true  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  the 
particular  offences  which  he  specifies,  yet  in  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  church,  he  would  use  the  term  we,  and  use  it 
honestly  and  correctly.  It  would  be  true  that  the  church 
had  been  formerly  guilty  of  these  things ;  and  this  would 
be  a  much  more  mild,  proper,  and  effective  method  of 
address,  than  to  say  you.  But  the  passages  adduced  here 
prove  conclusively  that  some  of  those  whom  Peter  addresses 
in  the  epistle  had  been  formerly  idolaters,  and  had  been 
addicted  to  the  sins  which  idolaters  are  accustomed  to 
commit. 

These  considerations  make  it  clear  that  the  epistle  was 
addressed  to  those  Christians  in  general  who  were  scattered 
throughout  the  various  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  which  are 
specified  in  chap.  i.  1,  whether  they  had  been  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles. It  is  probable  that,  the  great  body  of  them  had  been 
converted  from  the  heathen,  though  there  were  doubtless 
Jewish  converts  intermingled  with  them ;  and  Peter  uses  such 
language  as  would  be  natural  for  one  who  had  been  a  Jew 
himself  in  addressing  those  whom  he  now  regarded  as  the 
chosen  of  God. 

§    II. — THE   TIME    AND    PLACE   OF    WRITING    THE   EPISTLE. 

On  this  point  also  there  has  been  no  little  diversity  of 
opinion.  The  only  designation  of  the  place  where  it  was 
written  which  occurs  in  the  epistle  is  in  chap.  v.  13  :  "  The 
church  that  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with  you,  saluteth 
you."  From  this  it  is  clear  that  it  was  written  at  Babylon, 
but  still  there  has  been  no  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  place  is  meant  here  by  Babylon.  Some  have  supposed 
that  it  refers  to  the  well-known  place  of  that  name  on  the 
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Euphrates ;  others  to  a  Babylon  situated  in  Lower  Egypt ; 
others  to  Jerusalem  or  Rome,  represented  as  Babylon.  The 
claims  of  each  of  these  places  it  is  proper  to  examine.  The 
order  in  which  this  is  done  is  not  material. 

(1.)  The  opinion  that  the  "  Babylon"  mentioned  in  the 
epistle  refers  to  a  place  of  that  name  in  Egypt,  not  far  from 
Cairo.  This  opinion  was  held  by  Pearson  and  Le  Clerc, 
and  by  most  of  the  Coptic  interpreters,  who  have  endea- 
voured to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  own  country,  Egypt, 
as  a  place  where  one  of  the  books  of  Scripture  was  com- 
posed. See  Koppe,  Proleg.  12.  That  there  was  such  a 
place  in  Egypt,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  was  a  small 
town  to  the  north-east  of  Cairo,  where  there  was  a  strong 
castle  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  (i.  17,  p.  807,)  in  which,  under 
Tiberius,  there  were  quartered  three  Roman  legions,  designed 
to  keep  the  Egyptians  in  order.  But  there  is  little  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  were  many  Jews  there,  or  that  a  church 
was  early  collected  there.  The  Jews  would  have  been  little 
likely  to  resort  to  a  place  which  was  merely  a  Roman  garrison, 
nor  would  the  apostles  have  been  likely  to  go  early  to  such  a 
place  to  preach  the  gospel.  Comp.  Basnage,  Ant.  36,  num. 
xxvii.  As  Lardner  well  remarks,  if  Peter  had  written  an  epistle 
from  Egypt,  it  would  have  been  likely  to  have  been  from 
Alexandria.  Besides,  there  is  not,  for  the  first  four  centuries, 
any  notice  of  a  church  at  Babylon  in  Egypt ;  a  fact  which 
can  hardly  be  accounted  for,  if  it  had  been  supposed  that 
one  of  the  sacred  books  had  been  composed  there. — Lardner, 
vol.  vi.  265.  It  may  be  added,  also,  that  as  there  was 
another  place  of  that  name  on  the  Euphrates,  a  place  much 
better  known,  and  which  would  be  naturally  supposed  to 
be  the  one  referred  to,  it  is  probable  that  if  the  epistle  had 
been  composed  at  the  Babylon  in  Egypt,  there  would  have 
been  something  said  clearly  to  distinguish  it.  If  the  epistle 
was  written  at  the  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  so  well  known 
was  that  place  that  no  one  would  be  likely  to  understand 
that  the  Babylon  in  Egypt  was  the  place  referred  to ;  on 
the  other  supposition,  however,  nothing  would  be  more 
likely  than  that  a  mistake  should  occur. 

(2.)  Others  have  supposed  that  Jerusalem  is  intended, 
and  that  the  name  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  wicked- 
ness, and  because  it  resembled  Babylon.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Capellus,  Spanheim,  Hardouin,  and  some  others. 
But  the  objections  to  this  are  obvious :    (a)    There  is  no 
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evidence  that  the  name  Babylon  was  ever  given  to  Jeru- 
salem, or  so  given  to  it  as  to  make  it  commonly  understood 
that  that  was  the  place  intended  when  the  term  was  em- 
ployed. If  not  so,  its  use  would  be  likely  to  lead  those  to 
whom  the  epistle  was  addressed  into  a  mistake,  (b)  There 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  an  apostle  in  writing  a  letter, 
if  he  mentioned  the  place  at  all  where  it  was  written,  would 
mention  the  real  name.  So  Paul  uniformly  does,  (c)  The 
name  Babylon  is  not  one  which  an  apostle  would  be  likely 
to  give  to  Jerusalem  ;  certainly  not  as  the  name  by  which  it 
was  to  be  familiarly  known,  (d)  If  the  epistle  had  been 
written  there,  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  the  name 
of  the  place  should  not  have  been  mentioned. 

(3.)  Others  have  supposed  that  Rome  is  intended  by  the 
name  Babylon.  This  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
Fathers,  and  also  of  Bede,  Valesius,  Grotius,  Cave,  Whitby, 
and  Lardner.  The  principal  reasons  for  this  are,  that  such 
is  the  testimony  of  Papias,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome  ;  and  that 
at  that  time  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates  was  destroyed.  See 
Lardner.  But  the  objections  to  this  opinion  seem  to  me  to 
be  insuperable,  (a)  There  is  no  evidence  that  at  that  early 
period  the  name  Babylon  was  given  to  Rome,  nor  were  there 
any  existing  reasons  why  it  should  be.  The  name  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  applied  to  it  by  John,  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  (chap.  xvi.  19;  xvii.  5;  xviii.  10,  21;) 
but  this  was  probably  long  after  this  epistle  was  written,  and 
for  reasons  which  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Peter.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  it  was  given  familiarly  to  it  in  the  time  of 
Peter,  or  even  at  all  until  after  his  death.  Certain  it  is, 
that  it  was  not  given  so  familiarly  to  it  that  when  the  name 
Babylon  was  mentioned  it  would  be  generally  understood 
that  Rome  was  intended.  But  the  only  reason  which  Peter 
could  have  had  for  mentioning  the  name  Babylon  at  all,  was 
to  convey  some  definite  and  certain  information  to  those  to 
whom  he  wrote,  (b)  As  has  been  already  observed,  the 
apostles,  when  they  sent  an  epistle  to  the  churches,  and 
mentioned  a  place  as  the  one  where  the  epistle  was  written, 
were  accustomed  to  mention  the  real  place,  (c)  It  would 
be  hardly  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  an  apostle,  or  any 
grave  writer,  to  make  use  of  what  would  be  regarded  as  a 
nickname,  when  suggesting  the  name  of  a  place  where  he 
then  was.  (d)  If  Rome  had  been  meant,  it  would  have 
been  hardly  respectful  to  the  church  there  which  sent  the 
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salutation — "  The  church  that  is  at  Babylon,  elected  toge- 
ther  with  you" — to  have  given  it  this  name.  Peter  men- 
tions the  church  with  respect  and  kindness ;  and  yet  it  would 
have  been  scarcely  regarded  as  kind  to  mention  it  as  a 
"  church  in  Babylon,"  if  he  used  the  term  Babylon,  as  he 
must  have  done  on  such  a  supposition,  to  denote  a  place  of 
eminent  depravity,  (e)  The  testimony  of  the  Fathers  on 
this  subject  does  not  demonstrate  that  Rome  was  the  place 
intended.  So  far  as  appears  from  the  extracts  relied  on  by 
Lardner,  they  do  not  give  this  as  historical  testimony,  but 
as  their  own  interpretation;  and,  from  anything  that  appears, 
we  are  as  well  qualified  to  interpret  the  word  as  they  were. 
(f)  In  regard  to  the  objection  that  Babylon  was  at  that 
time  destroyed,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  is  true  so  far 
as  the  original  splendour  of  the  city  was  concerned,  but  still 
there  may  have  been  a  sufficient  population  there  to  have 
constituted  a  church.  The  destruction  of  Babylon  was 
gradual.  It  had  not  become  an  utter  desert  in  the  time  of 
the  apostles.  In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  a  part 
of  it  was  inhabited,  though  the  greater  portion  of  its  former 
site  was  a  waste.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  xiii.  19.  Comp. 
Diod.  Sic,  ii.  27.  All  that  time,  there  is  no  improbability 
in  supposing  that  a  Christian  church  may  have  existed  there. 
It  should  be  added  here,  however,  that  on  the  supposition 
that  the  word  Babvlon  refers  to  Rome,  rests  nearlv  all  the 
evidence  which  the  Roman  Catholics  can  adduce  that  the 
apostle  Peter  was  ever  at  Rome  at  all.  There  is  nothing 
else  in  the  New  Testament  that  furnishes  the  slightest  proof 
that  he  ever  was  there.  The  only  passage  on  which  Bellar- 
mine  relies  to  show  that  Peter  was  at  Rome,  is  the  very 
passage  now  under  consideration.  "  That  Peter  was  one 
time  at  Rome,"  he  says,  "  we  show  first  from  the  testimony 
of  Peter  himself,  who  thus  speaks  at  the  end  of  his  first 
epistle :  '  The  church  that  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together 
with  you,  saluteth  you.'"  He  does  not  pretend  to  cite  any 
other  evidence  from  Scripture  than  this ;  nor  does  any  other 
writer. 

(4.)  There  remains  the  fourth  opinion,  that  the  well- 
known  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates  was  the  place  where  the 
epistle  was  written.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Erasmus, 
Drusius,  Lightfoot,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Basnage,  Beausobre, 
and  others.  That  this  is  the  correct  opinion  seems  to  me 
to  be  clear  from  the  following  considerations :  (a)  It  is  the 
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most  natural  and  obvious  interpretation.  It  is  that  which 
would  occur  to  the  great  mass  of  the  readers  of  the  New 
Testament  now,  and  is  that  which  would  have  been  naturally 
adopted  by  those  to  whom  the  epistle  was  sent.  The  word 
Babylon,  without  something  to  give  it  a  different  applica- 
tion, would  have  been  understood  anywhere  to  denote  the 
well-known  place  on  the  Euphrates,  (b)  There  is,  as  has 
been  observed  already,  no  improbability  that  there  was  a 
Christian  church  there,  but  there  are  several  circumstances 
which  render  it  probable  that  this  would  be  the  case:  1st. 
Babylon  had  been  an  important  place;  and  its  history  was 
such,  and  its  relation  to  the  Jews  such,  as  to  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  attention  of  the  apostles  would  be  turned  to 
it.  2nd.  The  apostles,  according  to  all  the  traditions  which 
we  have  respecting  them,  travelled  extensively  in  the  East, 
and  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that  they  should 
visit  Babylon.  3rd.  There  were  many  Jews  of  the  captivity 
remaining  in  that  region,  and  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  they  would  seek  to  carry  the  gospel 
to  their  own  countrymen  there.  See  Koppe,  Proleg.,  pp. 
16 — 18.  Jos.  Ant.,  b.  xv.,  chap,  ii.,  §  2;  chap,  iii.,  §  1. 
Philo.  De  Virtut.,  p.  587. 

These  considerations  make  it  clear  that  the  place  where 
the  epistle  was  written  was  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  the 
place  so  celebrated  in  ancient  sacred  and  profane  history. 
If  this  be  the  correct  view,  then  this  is  a  fact  of  much 
interest,  as  showing  that  even  in  apostolic  times  there  was 
a  true  church  in  a  place  once  so  distinguished  for  splendour 
and  wickedness,  and  so  memorable  for  its  acts  in  oppressing 
the  ancient  people  of  God.  Our  information  respecting  this 
church,  however,  ceases  here.  We  know  not  by  whom  it 
was  founded ;  we  know  not  who  were  its  pastors ;  nor  do  we 
know  how  long  it  survived.  As  Babylon,  however,  con- 
tinued rapidly  to  decline,  so  that  in  the  second  century 
nothing  remained  but  the  walls,  (comp.  Notes  on  Isa.  xiii. 
19,)  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  church  long 
existed  there.  Soon  the  ancient  city  became  a  heap  of 
ruins ;  and  excepting  that  now  and  then  a  Christian  traveller 
or  missionary  has  visited  it,  it  is  not  known  that  a  prayer 
has  been  offered  there  from  generation  to  generation,  or 
that  amidst  the  desolations  there  has  been  a  single  wor- 
shipper of  the  true  God.  See  this  subject  examined  at 
length  in  Dacon's  L^yes  of  the  Apostles,  pp.  258—263, 
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In  regard  to  the  time  when  this  first  epistle  was  written, 
nothing  certainly  can  be  determined.  There  are  no  marks 
of  time  in  the  epistle  itself,  and  there  are  no  certain  data 
from  which  we  can  determine  when  it  was  composed. 
Lardner  supposes  that  it  was  in  the  year  63,  or  64,  or  at 
the  latest  65;  Michaelis,  that  it  was  about  the  year  60. 
If  it  was  written  at  Babylon,  it  was  probably  some  time 
between  the  year  58  and  61.  The  time  is  not  material, 
and  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine  it. 

§    III. THE    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    THE    FIRST    EPISTLE 

OF  PETER. 

(1.)  The  epistles  of  Peter  are  distinguished  for  great  tendei 
ness  of  manner,  and  for  bringing  forward  prominently  the 
most  consolatory  parts  of  the  gospel.  He  wrote  to  those  who 
were  in  affliction;  he  was  himself  an  old  man,  (2  Pet.  i.  14;) 
he  expected  soon  to  be  with  his  Saviour;  he  had  nearly 
done  with  the  conflicts  and  toils  of  life ;  and  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  direct  his  eye  onward,  and  should  dwell  on 
those  things  in  the  gospel  which  were  adapted  to  support 
and  comfort  the  soul.  There  is,  therefore,  scarcely  any  part 
of  the  New  Testament  where  the  ripe  and  mellow  Christian 
will  find  more  that  is  adapted  to  his  matured  feelings,  or  to 
which  he  will  more  naturally  turn. 

(2.)  There  is  great  compactness  and  terseness  of  thought 
in  his  epistles.  They  seem  to  be  composed  of  a  succession 
of  texts,  each  one  fitted  to  constitute  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
course. There  is  more  that  a  pastor  would  like  to  preach 
on  in  a  course  of  expository  lectures,  and  less  that  he  would 
be  disposed  to  pass  over  as  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  public  instruction,  than  in  almost  any  otner  part  of 
the  New  Testament.  There  is  almost  nothing  that  is  local 
or  of  temporary  interest ;  there  are  no  discussions  about 
points  pertaining  to  Jewish  customs  such  as  we  meet  with 
in  Paul ;  there  is  little  that  pertains  particularly  to  one  age 
of  the  world  or  country.  Almost  all  that  he  has  written  is 
of  universal  applicability  to  Christians,  and  may  be  read 
with  as  much  interest  and  profit  now  by  us  as  by  the  people 
to  whom  his  epistles  were  addressed. 

(3.)  There  is  evidence  in  the  epistles  of  Peter  that  the 
author  was  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  apostle 
Paul.     See  this  point  illustrated  at  length  in   Eichhorn, 
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Kinleitung  in  das  Neue  Tes.  viii.  606  —  618,  §  284,  and 
Michaelis,  Intro.,  vol.  iv.  p.  323,  seq.  Peter  himself  speaks 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  ranks 
them  with  the  inspired  writings.  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16,  "Even 
as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  according  to  the  wisdom 
given  unto  him,  hath  written  unto  you;  as  also  in  all  his 
epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these  things ;  in  which  are 
some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are 
unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other 
Scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruction."  Indeed,  to  any 
one  who  will  attentively  compare  the  epistles  of  Peter  with 
those  of  Paul,  it  will  be  apparent  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  had 
become  so  familiar  with  the  modes  of  expression  which  he 
employed,  that  he  naturally  fell  into  it.  There  is  that  kind 
of  coincidence  which  would  be  expected  when  one  was 
accustomed  to  read  what  another  had  written,  and  when  he 
had  great  respect  for  him,  but  not  that  when  there  w7as  a 
purpose  to  borrow  or  copy  from  him.  This  will  be  apparent 
by  a  reference  to  a  few  parallel  passages  : — 


PAUL. 

Eph.  i.  3.  Blessed  be  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.     See  also  2  Cor.  i.  3. 

Col.  iii.  8.  But  now  ye  also  put 
off  all  these ;  anger,  wrath,  malice, 
blasphemy,  filthy  communication 
out  of  your  mouth. 

Eph.  v.  22.  Wives,  submit  your- 
selves to  your  own  husbands  as 
unto  the  Lord. 

Eph.  v.  21.  Submitting  your- 
selves one  to  another  in  the  fear 
of  God. 

1  Thess.  v.  6.  Let  us  watch  and 
be  sober. 


1  Cor.  xvi.  20.  Greet  ye  one 
another  with  an  holy  kiss.  2  Cor. 
xiii.  12;  Rom.  xvi.  16;   1  Thess. 

26. 

Rom.  viii.  18.  The  glory  that 
shall  be  reveale    unto  us. 


PETER. 

1  Pet.  i.  3.  Blessed  be  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

1  Pet.  ii.  1.  "Wherefore  laying 
aside  all  malice,  and  all  guile, 
and  all  hypocrisies,  and  envies, 
and  all  evil  speakings. 

1  Pet.  iii.  1.  Likewise  ye  wives, 
be  in  subjection  to  your  own  hus- 
bands. 

1  Pet.  v.  5.  Yea,  all  of  you  be 
subject  one  to  another. 

1  Pet.  v.  8.  Be  sober :  be  vigi- 
lant. [In  the  Greek  the  same 
words,  though  the  order  is  re- 
versed.] 

1  Pet.  v.  14.  Greet  ye  one 
another  with  a  kiss  of  love,  (eV 
<pt\i]ixari  dydiTTjs.) 

1  Pet.  v.  1.  The  glory  that  shall 
be  revealed. 
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Rom.  iv.  24.  If  we  believe  on  1  Pet  i.  21.  Who  by  him  do 
him  that  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  believe  in  God,  that  raised  him 
from  the  dead.  up  from  the  dead. 

Rom.  xiii.  1,  3,  4.   Let  every  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  14.  Submit  your- 

bouI  be  subject  unto  the  higher  selves  to  every  ordinance  of  man 

powers.     For  there  is  no  power  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  whether  it 

but  of  God ;   the  powers  that  be  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme ;   or 

are  ordained  of  God ....  Do  that  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that 

which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punish- 

have  praise  of  the  same ....  For  ment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the 

he  is  a  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  praise  of  them  that  do  well, 
to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that 
doeth  evil. 

See  also  the  following  passages : 

Rom.  xii.  6,  7.  1  Peter  iv.  10. 

1  Tim.  ii.  9.  1  Peter  iii.  3. 

1  Tim.  v.  5.  1  Peter  iii.  5. 

These  coincidences  are  not  such  as  would  occur  between 
two  authors  when  one  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  the  other;  and  they  thus  demonstrate,  what  may  be 
implied  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  that  Peter  was  familiar  with  the 
epistles  of  Paul.  This  also  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
epistles  of  Paul  were  in  general  circulation. 

(4.)  "  In  the  structure  of  his  periods,"  says  Michaelis, 
"  St.  Peter  has  this  peculiarity,  that  he  is  fond  of  beginning 
a  sentence  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  refer  to  a  principal 
word  in  the  preceding.  The  consequence  of  this  structure 
is,  that  the  sentences,  instead  of  being  rounded,  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  are  drawn  out  to  a  great 
length ;  and  in  many  places  where  we  should  expect  that  a 
sentence  would  be  closed,  a  new  clause  is  attached,  and 
another  again  to  this,  so  that  before  the  whole  period  comes 
to  an  end,  it  contains  parts  which,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  period,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  designed  for  it." 
This  manner  of  writing  is  also  found  often  in  the  epistles 
of  Paul. 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle  has  never  been 
disputed.  For  a  view  of  the  contents  of  it,  see  the  analyses 
prefixed  to  the  several  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  epistle  was  evidently  addressed  to  those  who  were  passing 
through  severe  trials,  and  probably  to  those  who  were,  at  that  time, 
enduring  persecution,  chap.  i.  6,  7;  iii.  14;  vi.  1,  12 — 19.  The 
main  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  comfort  them  in  their  trials;  to 
suggest  such  considerations  as  would  enable  them  to  bear  them  -with 
the  right  spirit,  and  to  show  the  sustaining,  elevating,  and  purifying 
power  of  the  gospel.  In  doing  this,  the  apostle  adverts  to  the  fol- 
lowing considerations : — 

(1.)  He  reminds  them  that  they  were  the  elect  of  God;  that  they 
had  been  chosen  according  to  his  foreknowledge,  by  the  sanctifying 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  order  that  they  might  be  obedient, 
vers.  1,  2. 

(2.)  He  reminds  them  of  the  lively  hope  to  which  they  had  been 
begotten,  and  of  the  inheritance  that  was  reserved  for  them  in 
heaven.  That  inheritance  was  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and 
glorious ;  it  would  be  certainly  theirs,  for  they  would  be  kept  by 
the  power  of  God  unto  it,  though  now  they  were  subjected  to 
severe  trials,  vers.  3 — 6. 

(3.)  Even  now  they  could  rejoice  in  hope  of  that  inheritance, 
(ver.  6;)  their  trial  was  of  great  importance  to  themselves  in  order 
to  test  the  genuineness  of  their  piety,  (ver.  7 ;)  and  in  the  midst  of 
all  their  sufferings  they  could  rejoice  in  the  love  of  their  unseen 
Saviour,  (ver.  8;)  and  they  would  certainly  obtain  the  great  object 
for  which  they  had  believed — the  salvation  of  their  souls,  ver.  9. 
By  these  considerations  the  apostle  would  reconcile  them  to  their 
sufferings ;  for  they  would  thus  show  the  genuineness  and  value  of 
Christian  piety,  and  would  be  admitted  at  last  to  higher  honour. 

(4.)  The  apostle  proceeds,  in  order  further  to  reconcile  them  to 
their  sufferings,  to  say  that  the  nature  of  the  salvation  which  they 
would  receive  had  been  an  object  of  earnest  inquiry  by  the  prophets. 
They  had  searched  diligently  to  know  precisely  what  the  Spirit  by 
which  they  were  inspired  meant  by  the  revelations  given  to  them, 
and  they  had  understood  that  they  ministered  to  the  welfare  of  those 
who  should  come  after  them,  vers.  10 — 12.  Those  who  thus  suffered 
ought,  therefore,  to  rejoice  in  a  salvation  which  had  been  revealed 
to  them  in  this  manner ;  and  in  the  fact  that  they  had  knowledge 
which  had  not  been  vouchsafed  even  tp  the  prophets ;  and  under 
these  circumstances  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  bear  the  trials  which 
had  been  brought  upon  them  by  a  religion  so  communicated  to 
them, 
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(5.)  In  view  of  these  things,  the  apostle  (vers.  13 — 17)  exhorts 
them  to  be  faithful  and  persevering  to  the  end.  In  anticipation  of 
what  Avas  to  be  revealed  to  them  at  the  final  day,  they  should  be  sober 
and  obedient ;  and  as  he  who  had  called  them  into  his  kingdom  was 
holy,  so  it  became  them  to  be  holy  also. 

(6.)  This  consideration  is  enforced  (vers.  18 — 21)  by  a  reference 
to  the  price  that  was  paid  for  their  redemption.  They  should  re- 
member that  they  had  been  redeemed,  not  with  silver  and  gold,  but 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  He  had  been  appointed  from 
eternity  to  be  their  Redeemer;  he  had  been  manifested  in  those 
times  for  them;  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  for  them,  and 
their  faith  and  hope  were  through  him.  For  these  reasons  they 
ought  to  be  steadfast  in  their  attachment  to  him. 

(7.)  The  apostle  enjoins  on  them  the  especial  duty  of  brotherly 
love,  vers.  22,  23.  They  had  purified  their  hearts  by  obeying  the 
truth,  and  as  they  were  all  one  family,  they  should  love  one  another 
fervently.  Thus  they  would  show  to  their  enemies  and  persecutors 
the  transforming  nature  of  their  religion,  and  furnish  an  impressive 
proof  of  its  reality. 

(8.)  To  confirm  all  these  views,  the  apostle  reminds  them  that  all 
flesh  must  soon  die.  The  glory  of  man  would  fade  away.  Nothing 
would  abide  but  the  word  of  the  Lord.  They  themselves  would 
soon  die,  and  be  released  from  their  troubles,  and  they  should  be 
willing,  therefore,  to  bear  trials  for  a  little  time.  The  great  and  the 
rich,  and  those  apparently  more  favoured  in  this  life,  would  soon 
disappear,  and  all  the  splendour  of  their  condition  would  vanish ; 
and  they  should  not  envy  them,  or  repine  at  their  own  more  humble 
and  painful  lot,  vers.  24,  25.  The  keenest  sufferings  here  are  brief, 
and  the  highest  honours  and  splendours  of  life  here  scon  vanish 
away ;  and  our  main  solicitude  should  be  for  the  eternal  inheritance. 
Having  the  prospect  of  that,  and  building  on  the  sure  word  of  God, 
which  abides  for  ever,  we  need  not  shrink  from  the  trials  appointed 
to  us  here  below. 

1.  Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  On  the  word  apostle,  see 
Notes  on  Rom.  i.  1 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  seq.  II  To  the  strangers.  In  the 
Greek,  the  word  "elect"  (see  ver.  2)  occurs  here:  c/c\e/cro?y 
TrapeTTid-fifxois,  "to  the  elect  strangers."  He  here  addresses  them  as 
elect ;  in  the  following  verse  he  shows  them  in  what  way  they  were 
elected.  See  the  Notes  there.  The  word  rendered  strangers  occurs 
only  in  three  places  in  the  New  Testament;  Heb.  xi.  13,  and  1  Pet. 
ii.  11,  where  it  is  rendered  pilgrims,  and  in  the  place  before  us.  See 
Notes  on  Heb.  xi.  13.  The  word  means,  literally,  a  by-resident,  a 
sojourner  among  a  people  not  one's  own. — Robinson.  There  has 
been  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  persons  here  referred  to: 
some  supposing  that  the  epistle  was  written  to  those  who  had  been 
Jews,  who  were  now  converted,  and  who  were  known  by  the 
common  appellation  among  their  countrymen  as  "  the  scattered 
abroad,"  or  the  "  dispersion;"  that  is,  those  who  were  strangers  or 
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sojourners  away  from  their  native  land ;  others,  that  the  reference 
is  to  those  who  were  called,  among  the  Jews,  "  proselytes  of  the 
gate,"  or  those  who  were  admitted  to  certain  external  privileges 
among  the  Jews,  (see  Notes  on  Matt,  xxiii.  15 ;)  and  others,  that 
the  allusion  is  to  Christians  as  such,  without  reference  to  their 
origin,  and  who  are  spoken  of  as  strangers  and  pilgrims.  That  the 
apostle  did  not  write  merely  to  those  who  had  been  Jews,  is  clear 
from  chap.  iv.  3,  4,  (comp.  Intro.  §  1;)  and  it  seems  probable  that 
he  means  here  Christians  as  such,  without  reference  to  their  origin, 
who  were  scattered  through  the  various  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 
Yet  it  seems  also  probable  that  he  did  not  use  the  term  as  denoting 
that  they  were  "  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth,"  or  with  re- 
ference to  the  fact  that  the  earth  was  not  their  home,  as  the  word 
is  used  in  Heb.  xi.  13 ;  but  that  he  used  the  term  as  a  Jew  would 
naturally  use  it,  accustomed,  as  he  was,  to  employ  it  as  denoting 
his  own  countrymen  dwelling  in  distant  lands.  He  would  regard 
them  still  as  the  people  of  God,  though  dispersed  abroad ;  as  those 
who  were  away  from  what  was  properly  the  home  of  their  fathers. 
So  Peter  addresses  these  Christians  as  the  people  of  God,  now 
scattered  abroad ;  as  similar  in  their  condition  to  the  Jews  who  had 
been  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles.  Comp.  the  Intro.,  §  1.  It  is 
not  necessarily  implied  that  these  persons  were  strangers  to  Peter, 
or  that  he  had  never  seen  them ;  though  this  was  not  improbably 
the  fact  in  regard  to  most  of  them.  H  Scattered.  Greek,  of  the 
dispersion,  (Siacnropas ;)  a  term  which  a  Jew  would  be  likely  to  use 
who  spoke  of  his  countrj'men  dwelling  among  the  heathen.  See 
Notes  on  John  vii.  35,  and  James  i.  1,  where  the  same  Greek  word 
is  found.  It  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  Here, 
however,  it  is  applied  to  Christians  as  dispersed  or  scattered  abroad, 
^  Throughout  Pontus,  etc.  These  were  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 
Their  position  may  be  seen  in  the  map  prefixed  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  On  the  situation  of  Pontus,  see  Notes  on  Acts  ii.  9. 
*H  Galatia.  On  the  situation  of  this  province,  and  its  history,  see 
Intro,  to  the  Notes  on  Galatians,  §  1.  U  Cappadocia.  See  Notes, 
Acts  ii.  9.  If  Asia.  Meaning  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  of  which 
Ephesus  was  the  capital.  Notes,  Acts  ii.  9.  H  And  Bithynia.  See 
Notes  on  Acts  xvi.  7. 

2.  Elect.  That  is,  chosen.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  they  were 
in  fact  chosen.  The  word  does  not  refer  to  the  purpose  to  choose, 
but  to  the  fact  that  they  were  chosen  or  selected  by  God  as  his 
people.  It  is  a  word  commonly  applied  to  the  people  of  God  as 
being  cliosen  out  of  the  world,  and  called  to  be  his.  The  use  of  the 
word  does  not  determine  whether  God  had  a  previous  eternal  pur- 
pose to  choose  them  or  not.  That  must  be  determined  by  something 
else  than  the  mere  use  of  the  term.  This  word  has  reference  to  the 
act  of  selecting  them,  without  throwing  any  light  on  the  question 
why  it  was  done.  See  Matt.  xxiv.  22,  24,  31 ;  Mark  xiii.  20  ;  Luke 
xviii.  7  ;  Rom.  viii.  33;  Col.  iii.  12.  Comp.  Notes  on  John  xv.  16. 
The  meaning  is,  that  God  had,  on  some  account,  a  preference  for 
them  above  others  as  his  people,  and  had  chosen  them  from  the 
midst  of  others  to  be  heirs  of  salvation.      The  word  should  be 
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properly  understood  as  applied  to  the  act  of  choosing  them,  not  to  the 
purpose  to  choose  them;  the  fact  of  his  selecting  them  to  be' his,  not 
the  doctrine  that  he  would  choose  them;  and  is  a  word,  therefore, 
which  should  be  freely  and  gratefully  used  by  all  Christians,  for  it 
is  a  word  in  frequent  use  in  the  Bible,  and  there  is  nothing  for 
which  men  should  be  more  grateful  than  the  fact  that  God  has 
chosen  them  to  salvation.  Elsewhere  we  learn  that  the  purpose  to 
choose  them  was  eternal,  and  that  the  reason  of  it  was  his  own  good 
pleasure.  See  Notes  on  Eph.  i.  4,  5.  "We  are  here  also  informed 
that  it  was  in  accordance  with  "  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the 
Father."  U  According  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father.  The 
Father  is  regarded,  in  the  Scriptures,  as  the  Author  of  the  plan 
of  salvation,  and  as  having  chosen  his  people  to  life,  and  given  them 
to  his  Son  to  redeem  and  save,  John  vi.  37,  65;  xvii.  2,  6,  11.  It  is 
affirmed  here  that  the  fact  that  they  were  elect  was  in  some  sense 
in  accordance  with  the  "foreknowledge  of  God."  On  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  see  Notes  on  Rom.  viii.  29.  The  passage  does  not 
affirm  that  the  thing  which  God  "foreknew,"  and  which  was  the 
reason  of  their  being  chosen,  was,  that  they  would  of  themselves  be 
disposed  to  embrace  the  offer  of  salvation.  The  foreknowledge 
referred  to  might  have  been  of  many  other  things  as  constituting 
the  reason  which  operated  in  the  case ;  and  it  is  not  proper  to 
assume  that  it  could  have  been  of  this  alone.  It  may  mean  that 
God  foreknew  all  the  events  which  would  ever  occur,  and  that  he 
saw  reasons  why  they  should  be  selected  rather  than  others ;  or  that 
he  foreknew  all  that  could  be  made  to  bear  on  their  salvation ;  or 
that  he  foreknew  all  that  he  would  himself  do  to  secure  their  salva- 
tion ;  or  that  he  foreknew  them  as  having  been  designated  by  hia 
own  eternal  counsels  ;  or  that  he  foreknew  all  that  could  be  accom- 
plished by  their  instrumentality;  or  that  he  saw  that  they  would 
believe ;  but  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  word  means  neces- 
sarily any  one  of  these  things.  The  simple  fact  here  affirmed,  which 
iiO  one  can  deny,  is,  that  there  was  foreknowledge  in  the  case  on  the 
part  of  God.  It  was  not  the  result  of  ignorance  or  of  blind  chance 
that  they  were  selected.  But  if  foreknown,  must  it  not  be  certain? 
How  could  a  thing  which  is  foreknown  be  contingent  or  doubtful  ? 
The  essential  idea  here  is,  that  the  original  choice  was  on  the  part  of 
God,  and  not  on  their  part,  and  that  this  choice  was  founded  on 
what  he  before  knew  to  be  best.  He  undoubtedly  saw  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  why  the  choice  should  fall  on  them.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  reasons  why  he  did  it  are  revealed,  or  that  they 
could  be  fully  comprehended  by  us  if  they  were.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  is  not  stated  that  it  is  because  they  would  be  more  dis- 
posed of  themselves  to  embrace  the  Saviour  than  others  ;  for  the 
Scriptures  abundantly  teach,  what  every  regenerated  person  feels 
to  be  true,  that  the  fact  that  we  are  disposed  to  embrace  the  Saviour 
is  to  be  traced  to  a  Divine  influence  on  our  hearts,  and  not  to  our- 
selves. See  John  vi.  65  ;  R,om.  ix.  16  ;  Titus  hi.  5  ;  Psa.  ex.  2,  3. 
IT  Through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  third 
person  of  the  Trinity.  The  Greek  is,  "  by  (if)  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit;"  that  is,  it  was  by  this  influence  or  agency.     The  election 
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that  -was  purposed  by  the  Father  was  carried  into  effect  by  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  in  making  them  holy.  The  word  rendered 
aanctifcation  {ayia<rix6s)  is  not  used  here  in  its  usual  and  technical 
sense  to  denote  the  progressive  holi?iess  of  believers,  but  in  its  more 
primitive  and  usual  sense  of  holiness.  Comp.  Notes,  1  Cor.  i.  30. 
It  means  here  the  being  made  holy ;  and  the  idea  is,  that  we  become 
in  fact  the  chosen  or  elect  of  God  by  a  work  of  the  Spirit  on  our 
hearts  making  us  holy;  that  is,  renewing  us  in  the  Divine  image. 
We  are  chosen  by  the  Father,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  heart 
should  be  renewed  and  made  holy  by  a  work  of  grace,  in  order  that 
we  may  actually  become  his  chosen  people.  Though  we  are  sinners, 
he  proposes  to  save  us ;  but  we  are  not  saved  in  our  sins,  nor  can 
we  regard  ourselves  as  the  children  of  God  until  we  have  evidence 
that  we  are  born  again.  The  purpose  of  God  to  save  us  found  us 
unholy,  and  we  become  in  fact  his  friends  by  being  renewed  in  the 
temper  of  our  mind.  A  man  has  reason  to  think  that  he  is  one  of 
the  elect  of  God,  just  so  far  as  he  has  evidence  that  he  has  been 
renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  far  as  he  has  holiness  of  heart 
and  life,  and  no  farther.  If  Unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  Jesns  Christ.  This  expresses  the  design  for  which  they  had  been 
chosen  by  the  Father,  and  renewed  by  the  Spirit.  It  was  that  they 
might  obey  God,  and  lead  holy  lives.  On  the  phrase  "  unto  obe- 
dience," see  Notes  on  Rom.  i.  5.  The  phrase  "unto  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,"  means  to  cleansing  from  sin,  or  to  holi- 
ness, since  it  was  by  the  sprinkling  of  that  blood  that  they  were  to 
be  made  holy.  See  it  explained  in  the  Notes  on  Heb.  ix.  18 — 23 ; 
xii.  24.  If  Grace  unto  you,  and  peace,  be  multiplied.  Notes,  Rom.  i.  7. 
The  phrase  "  be  multiplied"  means,  "  may  it  abound,"  or  "may  it 
be  conferred  abundantly  on  you."  From  this  verse  we  may  learn 
that  they  who  are  chosen  should  be  holy.  Just  in  proportion  as 
they  have  evidence  that  God  has  chosen  them  at  all,  they  have 
evidence  that  he  has  chosen  them  to  be  holy ;  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
evidence  which  any  man  can  have  that  he  is  among  the  elect,  is 
that  he  is  practically  a  holy  man,  and  desires  to  become  more  and 
more  so.  No  man  can  penetrate  the  secret  counsels  of  the  Almighty. 
No  one  can  go  up  to  heaven,  and  inspect  the  book  of  life  to  see  if  his 
name  be  there.  No  one  should  presume  that  his  name  is  there  with- 
out evidence.  No  one  should  depend  on  dreams,  or  raptures,  or 
visions,  as  proof  that  his  name  is  there.  No  one  should  expect  a 
new  revelation  declaring  to  him  that  he  is  among  the  elect.  All  the 
proof  which  any  man  can  have  that  he  is  among  the  chosen  of  God, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  evidences  of  personal  piety;  and  any  man  who 
is  willing  to  be  a  true  Christian  may  have  all  that  evidence  in  his 
own  case.  If  any  one,  then,  wishes  to  settle  the  question  whether 
he  is  among  the  elect  or  not,  the  way  is  plain.  Let  him  become  a 
true  Christian,  and  the  whole  matter  is  determined,  for  that  is  all 
the  proof  which  any  one  has  that  he  is  chosen  to  salvation.  Till  a 
man  is  willing  to  do  that,  he  should  not  complain  of  the  doctrine  of 
election.  If  he  is  not  willing  to  become  a  Christian  and  to  be  saved, 
assuredly  he  should  not  complain  that  those  who  are  think  that 
they  have  evidence  that  they  are  the  chosen  of  God. 
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3.  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  See 
Notes  on  2  Cor.  i.  3.  If  Which  according  to  his  abundant  mercy. 
Marg.,  as  in  the  Greek,  much.  The  idea  is,  that  there  was  great 
mercy  shown  them  in  the  fact  that  they  were  renewed.  They  had 
no  claim  to  the  favour,  and  the  favour  was  great.  Men  are  not  be- 
gotten to  the  hope  of  heaven  because  they  have  any  claim  on  God, 
or  because  it  would  not  be  right  for  him  to  withhold  the  favour. 
See  Notes  on  Eph.  ii.  4.  If  Hath  begotten  %is  again.  The  meaning 
is,  that  as  God  is  the  Author  of  our  life  in  a  natural  sense,  so  he  is 
the  Author  of  our  second  life  by  regeneration.  The  Saviour  said, 
(John  iii.  3,)  that  "  except  a  man  be  born  again,"  or  begotten  again, 
{■yevur)Qrj  avcodev,)  "he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  Peter  here 
affirms  that  that  change  had  occurred  in  regard  to  himself  and  those 
whom  he  was  addressing.  The  xcord  used  here  as  a  compound 
(dvayevvdu)  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  though 
it  corresponds  entirely  with  the  words  used  by  the  Saviour  in  John 
iii.  3,  5,  7.  Perhaps  the  phrase  "begotten  again"  would  be  better 
in  each  instance  where  the  word  occurs,  the  sense  being  rather  that 
of  being  begotten  again,  than  of  being  born  again.  If  Unto  a  lively 
hope.  The  word  lively  we  now  use  commonly  in  the  sense  of  active, 
animated,  quick;  the  word  here  used,  however,  means  living,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  that  which  is  dead.  The  hope  which  they  had, 
had  living  power.  It  was  not  cold,  inoperative,  dead.  It  was  not  a 
mere  form — or  a  mere  speculation — or  a  mere  sentiment ;  it  Avas  that 
which  was  vital  to  their  welfare,  and  which  was  active  and  powerful. 
On  the  nature  of  hope,  see  Notes,  Rom.  viii.  24.  Comp.  Eph.  ii.  12. 
If  By  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  The  resurrection 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  foundation  of  our  hope.  It  was  a  confirma- 
tion of  what  he  declared  as  truth  Avhen  he  lived ;  it  was  a  proof  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  it  was  a  pledge  that  all 
who  are  united  to  him  will  be  raised  up.  See  Notes  on  1  Cor.  xv. 
1 — 20  ;  2  Tim.  i.  10 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  14.  On  this  verse  we  may  re- 
mark, that  the  fact  that  Christians  are  chosen  to  salvation  should  be 
a  subject  of  gratitude  and  praise.  Every  man  should  rejoice  that 
any  of  the  race  may  be  saved,  and  the  world  should  be  thankful  for 
every  new  instance  of  Divine  favour  in  granting  to  any  one  a  hope 
of  eternal  life.  Especially  should  this  be  a  source  of  joy  to  true 
Christians.  Well  do  they  know  that  if  God  had  not  chosen  them  to 
salvation,  they  would  have  remained  as  thoughtless  as  others  ;  if  he 
had  had  no  purpose  of  mercy  towards  them,  they  would  never  have 
been  saved.  Assuredly,  if  there  is  anything  for  which  a  man  should 
be  grateful,  it  is  that  God  has  so  loved  him  as  to  give  him  the  hope 
of  eternal  life ;  and  if  he  has  had  an  eternal  purpose  to  do  this,  our 
gratitude  should  be  proportionably  increased. 

4.  To  an  inheritance.  Through  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
we  now  cherish  the  hope  of  that  future  inheritance  in  heaven.  On 
the  word  inheritance,  see  Notes  on  Acts  xx.  32 ;  Eph.  i.  11,  14,  18  • 
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ruptible,  and  uncletilcil,  and  tliat 
fadeth  "  not  away,  reserved  °  in 

n  1  Pet.  v.  4.  o  Col.  i.  5. 


heaven  for 3  you, 

5    Who    are    kept  *  by   the 


2  Or,  us. 


p  Jude  1,24. 


Col.  i.  12.  Christians  arc  regarded  as  the  adopted  children  of  God, 
and  heaven  is  spoken  of  as  their  inheritance — as  what  their  Father 
will  bestow  on  thern  as  the  proof  of  his  love.  II  Incorruptible.  It 
will  not  fade  away  and  vanish,  as  that  which  we  inherit  in  this  world 
does.  See  the  word  explained  in  the  Notes  on  1  Cor.  ix.  25.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  the  inheritance  will  be  imperishable,  or  will 
endure  for  ever.  Here,  to  whatever  we  may  be  heirs,  we  must  soon 
part  with  the  inheritance  ;  there  it  will  be  eternal.  U  And  undcfiled. 
See  Notes,  Heb.  vii.  26  ;  xiii.  4  ;  James  i.  27.  The  word  does  not 
elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  As  applied  to  an  inherit' 
ance,  it  means  that  it  will  be  pure.  It  will  not  have  been  obtained 
by  dishonesty,  nor  will  it  be  held  by  fraud ;  it  will  not  be  such  as  will 
corrupt  the  soul,  or  tempt  to  extravagance,  sensuality,  and  lust,  as  a 
rich  inheritance  often  does  here  ;  it  will  be  such  that  its  eternal  en- 
joyment will  never  tend  in  any  manner  to  defile  the  heart.  "  How 
many  estates,"  says  Benson,  "  have  been  got  by  fraudulent  and  un- 
just methods ;  by  poisoning,  or  in  some  other  way  murdering  the 
right  heir  ;  by  cheating  of  helpless  orphans  ;  by  ruining  the  father- 
less and  widows ;  by  oppressing  their  neighbours,  or  grinding  the 
faces  of  the  poor,  and  taking  their  garments  or  vineyards  from  them  ! 
But  this  future  inheritance  of  the  saints  is  stained  by  none  of  these 
vices  ;  it  is  neither  got  nor  detained  by  any  of  these  methods  ;  nor 
shall  persons  polluted  with  vice  have  any  share  in  it."  Here  no  one 
can  be  heir  to  an  inheritance  of  gold  or  houses  without  danger  of 
soon  sinking  into  indolence,  effeminacy,  or  vice ;  there  the  inherit- 
ance may  be  enjoyed  for  ever,  and  the  soul  continually  advance  in 
knowledge,  holiness,  and  the  active  service  of  God.  U  And  that 
fadeth  not  away.  Gr.  a^iapavrov.  This  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament,  though  the  word  dfjLapdvTiuos  (amarantine) 
occurs  in  chap.  v.  4,  applied  to  a  crown  or  garland.  The  word  is 
properly  applied  to  that  which  does  not  fade  or  wither,  in  contra- 
distinction from  a  flower  that  fades.  It  may  then  denote  anything 
that  is  enduring,  and  is  applied  to  the  future  inheritance  of  the  saints 
to  describe  its  perpetuity  in  all  its  brilliance  and  splendour,  in  contrast 
with  the  fading  nature  of  all  that  is  earthly.  The  idea  here,  there- 
fore, is  not  precisely  the  same  as  is  expressed  by  the  word  "incor- 
ruptible." Both  words  indeed  denote  perpetuity,  but  that  refers  to 
perpetuity  in  contrast  with  decay ;  this  denotes  perpetuity  in  the 
sense  that  everything  there  will  be  kept  in  its  original  brightness  and 
beauty.  The  crown  of  glory,  though  worn  for  millions  of  ages,  will 
not  be  dimmed  ;  the  golden  streets  will  lose  none  of  their  lustre  ;  the 
flowers  that  bloom  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life  will  always  be  as 
rich  in  colour,  and  as  fragrant,  as  when  we  first  beheld  them. 
If  Reserved  in  heaven  for  you.  Marg.,  tis.  The  difference  in  the  text 
and  the  margin  arises  from  the  various  readings  in  mss.  The  common 
reading  is  "for  you."  The  sense  is  not  materially  affected.  The 
idea  is,  that  it  is  an  inheritance  appointed  for  us,  and  kept  by  one 
who  can  make  it  sure  to  us,  and  who  will  certainly  bestow  it  upon 
us.     Comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  xxv.  34;  John  xiv.  2  ;  Col.  i.  5. 

5.  Who  are  kept  by  the  vower  of  God.  That  is,  "kept"  or  preserved 
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power  of  God  through  faith q 

q  Eph.  ii.  0. 


unto  salvation,  ready  to  be  re- 
vealed in  the  last  time. 


in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel ;  who  are  preserved  from  apostasy, 
or  so  kept  that  you  will  finally  obtain  salvation.  The  word  which 
is  here  used  and  rendered  kept,  (cppovpeu — phroureo,)  is  rendered  in 
2  Cor.  xi.  32,  kept  with  a  garrison;  in  Gal.  hi.  23,  and  here,  kept ;  in 
Phil.  iv.  7,  shall  keep.  It  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  means  to  keep,  as  in  a  garrison  or  fortress ;  or  as  with 
a  military  watch.  The  idea  is,  that  there  was  a  faithful  guardianship 
exercised  over  them  to  save  them  from  danger,  as  a  castle  or  garrison 
is  Avatched  to  guard  it  against  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  The 
meaning  is,  that  they  were  weak  in  themselves,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  temptations  ;  and  that  the  only  reason  why  they  were 
preserved  was,  that  God  exerted  his  power  to  keep  them.  The  only 
reason  which  any  Christians  have  to  suppose  they  will  ever  reach 
heaven,  is  the  fact  that  God  keeps  them  by  his  own  power.  Comp. 
Notes,  Phil.  i.  6  ;  2  Tim.  i.  12  ;  iv.  18.  If  it  were  left  to  the  will  of 
man ;  to  the  strength  of  his  own  resolutions  ;  to  his  power  to  meet 
temptations,  and  to  any  probability  that  he  would  of  himself  con- 
tinue to  walk  in  the  path  of  life,  there  would  be  no  certainty  that 
any  one  would  be  saved.  %  Through  faith.  That  is,  he  does  not 
keep  us  by  the  mere  exertion  of  power,  but  he  excites  faith  in  our 
hearts,  and  makes  that  the  means  of  keeping  us.  As  long  as  we  have 
faith  in  God,  and  in  his  promises,  we  are  safe.  When  that  fails,  we 
are  weak ;  and  if  it  should  fail  altogether,  we  could  not  be  saved. 
Comp.  Notes,  Eph.  ii.  8.  H  Unto  salvation.  Not  preserved  for  a 
little  period,  and  then  suffered  to  fall  away,  but  so  kept  as  to  be 
saved.  We  may  remark  here  that  Peter,  as  well  as  Paul,  believed 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  If  he  did  not,  how 
could  he  have  addressed  these  Christians  in  this  manner,  and  said 
that  they  were  "  kept  by  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation?"  What 
evidence  could  he  have  had  that  they  would  obtain  salvation,  unless 
he  believed  in  the  general  truth  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  God  to 
keep  all  who  were  truly  converted  r  H  Ready  to  be  revealed  in  the 
last  time.  That  is,  when  the  world  shall  close.  Then  it  shall  be 
made  manifest  to  assembled  worlds  that  such  an  inheritance  was 
"reserved"  for  you,  and  that  you  were  "kept"  in  order  to  inherit 
it.  Comp.  Matt.  xxv.  34.  This  verse,  then,  teaches  that  the  doc- 
trine that  the  saints  will  persevere  and  be  saved,  is  true.  They  are 
"  kept  by  the  power  of  God  to  salvation  ;"  and  as  God  has  all  power, 
and  guards  them  with  reference  to  this  end,  it  cannot  be  but  that 
they  will  be  saved.  It  may  be  added,  (a,)  that  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  doctrine  should  be  true.  Man  is  so  weak  and  feeble,  so 
liable  to  fall,  and  so  exposed  to  temptation,  that  it  is  in  itself  every 
way  a  thing  to  be  wished  that  his  salvation  should  be  in  some  safer 
hands  than  his  own.  (6)  If  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  true,  it 
is  fair  to  infer  that  it  is  true,  for  God  has  made  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  salvation  of  his  people  which  are  really  desirable  and  proper, 
(c)  The  only  security  for  the  salvation  of  any  one  is  founded  on  that 
doctrine.  If  it  were  left  entirely  to  the  hands  of  men,  even  the  best 
of  men,  what  assurance  could  there  be  that  any  one  could  be  saved  ? 
Did  not  Adam  fall  ?  Did  not  holy  angels  fall  r  Have  not  some  of 
the  best  of  men  fallen  into  sin  ?    And  who  has  such  a  strength  of 
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r  be,  ye  are  in  heaviness  through 
manifold  temptations : 

-  Heb.  xii.7  — It. 


holiness  that  he  could  certainly  confide  in  it  to  make  his  own  salva- 
tion sure  ?  Any  man  must  know  little  of  himself,  and  of  the  human 
heart,  who  supposes  that  he  has  such  a  strength  of  virtue  that  he 
would  never  fall  away  if  left  to  himself.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  his 
only  hope  of  salvation  is  in  the  fact  that  God  intends  to  "keep  his 
people  by. his  own  power  through  faith  unto  salvation." 

G.  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice.  In  which  hope  of  salvation.  The 
idea  is,  that  the  prospect  which  they  had  of  the  future  inheritance 
was  to  them  a  source  of  the  highest  joy,  even  in  the  midst  of  their 
many  sufferings  and  trials.  On  the  general  grounds  for  rejoicing, 
see  Notes,  Rom.  v.  1,  2;  Phil.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  4;  1  Thess.  v.  16.  See  also 
the  Notes  on  ver.  8  of  this  chapter.  The  particular  meaning  here 
is,  that  the  hope  which  they  had  of  their  future  inheritance  enabled 
them  to  rejoice  even  in  the  midst  of  persecutions  and  trials.  It  not  only 
sustained  them,  but  it  made  them  happy.  That  must  be  a  valuable 
religion  which  will  make  men  happy  in  the  midst  of  persecutions  and 
heavy  calamities.  11  Though  noio for  a  season.  A  short  period — b\[yov. 
It  would  be  in  fact  only  for  a  brief  period,  even  if  it  should  continue 
through  the  whole  of  life.  Comp.  Notes,  2  Cor.  iv.  17  :  "  Our  light 
affliction  Vhrch  is  but  for  a  moment."  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
Peter  supposed  that  the  trials  which  they  then  experienced  would 
soon  pass  over.  They  may  have  been  suffering  persecutions  which 
he  hoped  would  not  long  continue.  If  If  need  be.  This  phrase 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  in  here  to  intimate  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  their  afflictions,  or  that  there  was  "need"  that  they 
should  pass  through  these  trials.  There  wras  some  good  to  be  accom- 
plished by  them,  which  made  it  desirable  and  proper  that  they 
should  be  thus  afflicted.  The  sense  is,  "  since  there  is  need  ;" 
though  the  apostle  expresses  it  more  delicately  by  suggesting  the 
possibility  that  there  might  be  need  of  it,  instead  of  saying  absolutely 
that  there  xoas  need.  It  is  the  kind  of  language  which  we  would  use 
in  respect  to  one  who  was  greatly  afflicted,  by  suggesting  to  him,  in 
the  most  tender  manner,  that  there  might  be  things  in  his  charac- 
ter which  God  designed  to  correct  by  trials,  instead  of  saying 
roughly  and  bluntly  that  such  xcas  undoubtedly  the  fact.  "We  would 
not  say  to  such  a  person,  "  you  certainly  needed  this  affliction  to  lead 
you  to  amend  your  life  ;"  but,  "  it  may  be  that  there  is  something  in 
your  character  which  makes  it  desirable,  or  that  God  intends  that 
some  good  results  shall  come  from  it  which  will  show  that  it  is 
wisely  ordered."  U  Ye  are  in  heaviness .  Gr.,  "  Ye  are  sorrowing," 
(\vnr}04vTes  ; )  you  are  sad,  or  grieved,  Matt.  xiv.  9  ;  xvii.  23. 
If  Through  manifold  temptations .  Through  many  kinds  of  trials,  for 
so  the  word  rendered  temptation  (veipacrfios)  means,  James  i.  2,  12. 
Notes,  Matt.  iv.  1  ;  vi.  13.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  they  now 
endured  many  things  which  were  fitted  to  try  or  test  their  faith. 
These  might  have  consisted  of  poverty,  persecution,  sickness,  or  the 
efforts  of  others  to  lead  them  to  renounce  their  religion,  and  to  go 
back  to  their  former  state  of  unbelief.  Any  one  or  all  of  these  would 
try  them,  and  would  show  whether  their  religion  was  genuine.  On 
the  various  ways  which  God  has  of  trying  his  people,  comp.  Notes, 
Isa.  xxviii.  23—29. 
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7  That  the  trial f  of  your  faith, 
being  much  more  precious  than 
of  gold  that  perisheth,  though 
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found  unto  praise  and  u  honour 
and  glory  at  the  appearing  v  of 
Jesus  Christ : 

m  Rom.  ii.  7,  10.  v  Rev.  i.  7. 


7.  That  the  trial  of  your  faith.  The  putting  of  your  religion  to  the 
test,  and  showing  what  is  its  real  nature.  Comp.  James  i.  3,  12. 
IT  Being  much  more  precious  than  of  gold.  This  does  not  mean  that 
their  faith  was  much  more  precious  than  gold,  but  that  the  testing  of 
it,  (doKlfxiou,)  the  process  of  shoicing  whether  it  was  or  wras  not 
genuine,  was  a  much  more  important  and  valuable  process  than  that 
of  testing  gold  in  the  fire.  More  important  results  were  to  be  arrived 
at  by  it,  and  it  was  more  desirable  that  it  should  be  done.  IT  That 
perisheth.  Not  that  gold  perishes  by  the  process  of  being  tried  in 
the  fire,  for  this  is  not  the  fact,  and  the  connexion  does  not  demand 
this  interpretation.  The  idea  is,  that  gold,  however  valuable  it  is,  is 
a  perishable  thing.  It  is  not  an  enduring,  imperishable,  indestructi- 
ble thing,  like  religion.  It  may  not  perish  in  the  fire,  but  it  will  in 
some  way,  for  it  will  not  endure  for  ever.  II  Though  it  be  tried  with 
fire.  This  refers  to  the  gold.  See  the  Greek.  The  meaning  is,  that 
gold,  though  it  will  bear  the  action  of  fire,  is  yet  a  destructible  thing, 
and  will  not  endure  for  ever.  It  is  more  desirable  to  test  religion 
than  it  is  gold,  because  it  is  more  valuable.  It  pertains  to  that  which 
is  eternal  and  indestructible,  and  it  is  therefore  of  more  importance 
to  show  its  true  quality,  and  to  free  it  from  every  improper  mixture. 
^i  Might  be  found  unto  praise.  That  is,  might  be  found  to  be  genuine, 
and  such  as  to  meet  the  praise  or  commendation  of  the  final  Judge. 
H  And  honour.  That  honour  might  be  done  to  it  before  assembled 
worlds.  IT  And  glory.  That  it  might  be  rewarded  with  that  glory 
which  will  be  then  conferred  on  all  who  have  shown,  in  the  various 
trials  of  life,  that  they  had  true  religion.  IT  At  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ.  To  judge  the  world.  Comp.  Matt.  xxv.  31;  Acts  i.  11; 
1  Thess.  iv.  16  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  8 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  14 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1,  8 ;  Tit. 
ii.  13.  From  these  two  verses  (6  and  7)  we  may  learn  :  I.  That  it 
is  desirable  that  the  faith  of  Christians  should  be  tried,  (a)  It  is 
desirable  to  know  whether  that  which  appears  to  be  religion  is 
genuine,  as  it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  that  which  appears  to  be 
gold  is  genuine.  To  gold  we  apply  the  action  of  intense  heat,  that 
we  may  know  Avhether  it  is  what  it  appears  to  be  ;  and  as  religion  is 
of  more  value  than  gold,  so  it  is  more  desirable  that  it  should  be 
subjected  to  the  proper  tests,  that  its  nature  may  be  ascertained. 
There  is  much  which  appears  to  be  gold,  wdiich  is  of  no  value,  as 
there  is  much  which  appears  to  be  religion,  which  is  no  value.  The 
one  is  wrorth  no  more  than  the  other,  unless  it  is  genuine.  (&)  It  is 
desirable  in  order  to  show  its  true  value.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  know  what  that  which  is  claimed  to  be  gold  is  worth  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  gold  is  usually  applied ;  and  so  it  is  in  regard  to  re- 
ligion. Religion  claims  to  be  of  more  value  to  man  than  anything 
else.  It  asserts  its  power  to  do  that  for  the  intellect  and  the  heart 
which  nothing  else  can  do ;  to  impart  consolation  in  the  various 
trials  of  life  which  nothing  else  can  impart ;  and  to  give  a  support 
which  nothing  else  can  on  the  bed  of  death.     It  is  very  desirable 
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therefore,  that  in  these  various  situations  it  should  show  its  power; 
that  is,  that  its  friends  should  be  in  these  various  conditions,  in  order 
that  they  may  illustrate  the  true  value  of  religion,  (c)  It  is  desira- 
ble that  true  religion  should  be  separated  from  all  alloy.  There  is 
often  much  alloy  in  gold,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  pure.  So  it  is  in  religion.  It 
is  often  combined  with  much  that  is  unholy  and  impure  ;  much  thac 
dims  its  lustre  and  mars  its  beauty;  much  that  prevents  its  pro- 
ducing the  effect  which  it  would  otherwise  produce.  Gold  is.  indeed, 
often  better,  for  some  purposes,  for  having  some  alloy  mixed  with  it ; 
but  not  so  with  religion.  It  is  never  better  for  having  a  little  pride, 
or  vanity,  or  selfishness,  or  meanness,  or  worldliness,  or  sensuality 
mingled'with  it ;  and  that  which  will  remove  these  things  from  our 
religion  will  be  a  favour  to  us.  II.  God  takes  various  methods  of 
trying  his  people,  with  a  design  to  test  the  value  of  their  piety,  and 
to"  separate  it  from  all  impure  mixtures.  (1.)  He  tries  his  people 
by  prosperity — often  as  decisive  a  test  of  piety  as  can  be  applied  to  it. 
There  is  much  pretended  piety,  which  will  bear  adversity,  but  which 
will  not  bear  prosperity.  The  piety  of  a  man  is  decisively  tested  by 
popularity  ;  by  the  flatteries  of  the  world ;  by  a  sudden  increase  of 
property  }  and  in  such  circumstances  it  is  often  conclusively  shown 
that  there  is  no  true  religion  in  the  soul.  (2.)  He  tries  his  people 
in  adversity.  He  lays  his  hand  on  them  heavily,  to  show  (a)  whe- 
ther they  will  bear  tip  under  their  trials,  and  persevere  in  his  service  ; 
{b)  to  show  whether  their  religion  will  keep  them  from  murmuring 
or  complaining ;  (c)  to  show  whether  it  is  adapted  to  comfort  and 
sustain  the  soul.  (3.)  He  tries  his  people  by  sudden  transition  from 
one  to  the  other.  We  get  accustomed  to  a  uniform  course  of  life, 
whether  it  be  joy  or  sorrow ;  and  the  religion  which  is  adapted  to  a 
uniform  course  may  be  little  fitted  to  transitions  from  one  condition 
of  life  to  another.  In  prosperity  we  may  have  shown  that  we  were 
grateful  and  benevolent,  and  disposed  to  serve  God ;  but  our  religion 
will  be  subjected  to  a  new  test,  if  we  are  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty. 
In  sickness  and  poverty,  we  learn  to  be  patient  and  resigned,  and 
perhaps  even  happy.  But  the  religion  which  we  then  cultivated 
may  be  little  adapted  to  a  sudden  transition  to  prosperity ;  and  in 
such  a  transition,  there  would  be  a  new  trial  of  our  faith.  That 
piety  which  shone  so  much  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  might  be  little  fitted 
to  shine  in  circumstances  of  sudden  prosperity.  The  human  frame 
may  become  accustomed  either  to  the  intense  cold  of  the  polar 
regions,  or  to  the  burning  heats  of  the  equator  ;  but  in  neither  case 
might  it  bear  a  transition  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  such  a  transition 
that  is  a  more  decisive  test  of  its  powers  of  endurance  than  either 
intense  heat  or  cold,  if  steadily  prolonged.  III.  Religion  will  bear 
any  trial  which  may  be  applied  to  it,  as  gold  will  bear  the  action  of 
fire.  IV.  Religion  is  imperishable  in  its  nature.  Even  the  most  fine 
gold  will  perish.  Time  will  corrode  it,  or  it  will  be  worn  away  by 
use,  or  it  will  be  destroyed  at  the  universal  conflagration ;  but  time 
and  use  will  not  wear  out  religion,  and  it  will  live  on  through  the  fires 
that  will  consume  everything  else.  V.  Christians  should  be  willing  to 
pass  through  trials,  (a)  They  will  purify  their  religion,  as  the  fire 
will  remove  dross  from  gold,  (b)  They  will  make  it  shine  more 
brightly,  as  gold  does  when  it  comes  out  of  the  furnace,  (c)  They 
will  disclose  more  fully  its  value,    (d)  They  will  furnish  an  evidence 
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8  Whom  having  not  "  seen,  I  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now 

v>  1  John  iv.  20. 

that  we  shall  be  saved ;  for  that  religion  which  -will  bear  the  tests 
that  God  applies  to  it  in  the  present  life,  will  bear  the  test  of  the 
final  trial. 

8.  Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love.  This  epistle  was  addressed  to 
those  who  were  "strangers  scattered  abroad,"  (Notes,  ver.  1,)  and 
it  is  evident  that  they  had  not  personally  seen  the  Lord  Jesus.  Yet 
they  had  heard  of  his  character,  his  preaching,  his  sacrifice  for  sin, 
and  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  they  had  learned  to  love 
him.  (1.)  It  is  possible  to  love  one  whom  we  have  not  seen.  Thus 
we  may  love  God,  whom  no  "eye  hath  seen,"  (comp.  1  John  iv.  20 ;) 
and  thus  we  may  love  a  benefactor,  from  whom  we  have  received 
important  benefits,  whom  we  have  never  beheld.  (2.)  "We  may 
love  the  character  of  one  whom  we  have  never  seen,  and  from  whom 
we  may  never  have  received  any  particular  favours.  We  may  love 
his  uprightness,  his  patriotism,  his  benignity,  as  represented  to  us. 
"We  might  love  him  the  more  if  we  should  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  if  we  should  receive  important  favours  from 
him  ;  but  it  is  possible  to  feel  a  sense  of  strong  admiration  for  such 
a  character  in  itself.  (3.)  That  may  be  a  very  pure  love  which  we 
have  for  one  whom  we  have  never  seen.  It  may  be  based  on  simple 
excellence  of  character  ;  and  in  such  a  case  there  is  the  least  chance 
for  any  intermingling  of  selfishness,  or  any  improper  emotion  of  any 
kind.  (4.)  We  may  love  a  friend  as  really  and  as  strongly  when  he 
is  absent,  as  when  he  is  with  us.  The  wide  ocean  that  rolls  between 
us  and  a  child,  does  not  diminish  the  ardour  of  our  affection  for 
him ;  and  the  Christian  friend  that  has  gone  to  heaven,  we  may 
love  no  less  than  when  he  sat  with  us  at  the  fireside.  (5.)  Millions, 
and  hundreds  of  millions,  have  been  led  to  love  the  Saviour,  who 
have  never  seen  him.  They  have  seen — not  with  the  bodily  eye, 
but  with  the  eye  of  faith — the  inimitable  beauty  of  his  character, 
and  have  been  brought  to  love  him  with  an  ardour  of  affection 
which  they  never  had  for  any  other  one.  (6.)  There  is  every  reason 
why  Ave  shotdd  love  him.  (a)  His  character  is  infinitely  lovely. 
(6)  He  has  done  more  for  us  than  any  other  one  who  ever  lived 
among  men.  He  died  for  us,  to  redeem  our  souls.  He  rose,  and 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  He  ever  lives  to  intercede 
for  us  in  heaven.  He  is  employed  in  preparing  mansions  of  rest  for 
us  in  the  skies,  and  he  will  come  and  take  us  to  himself,  that  we 
may  be  with  him  for  ever.  Such  a  Saviour  might  to  be  loved,  is 
loved,  and  will  be  loved.  The  strongest  attachments  which  have 
ever  existed  on  earth  have  been  for  this  unseen  Saviour.  There 
has  been  a  love  for  him  stronger  than  that  for  father,  or  mother,  or 
wife,  or  sister,  or  home,  or  country.  It  has  been  so  strong,  that 
thousands  have  been  willing,  on  account  of  it,  to  bear  the  torture  of 
the  rack  or  the  stake.  It  has  been  so  strong,  that  thousands  of 
youth  of  the  finest  minds,  and  the  most  flattering  prospects  of  dis- 
tinction, have  been  willing  to  leave  the  comforts  of  a  civilized  land, 
and  to  go  among  the  benighted  heathen,  to  tell  them  the  story  of  a 
Saviour's  life  and  death.  It  has  been  so  strong,  that  unnumbered 
multitudes  have  longed,  more  than  they  have  for  all  other  things, 
<hat  they  might  see  him,  and  be  with  him,  and  abide  with  him  for 
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yc  sec  him  not,  yet  believing,  I  ye  rejoice  with  joy  *  unspeakable 
r  John  xvi.  ce.  |  and  full  of  glory  : 

ever  and  ever.  Comp.  Notes,  Phil.  i.  23.  U  In  whom,  though  now 
ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing.  He  is  now  in  heaven,  and  to  mortal 
eyes  now  invisible,  like  his  Father.  Faith  in  him  is  the  source  and 
fountain  of  our  joy.  It  makes  invisible  things  real,  and  enables  us 
to  feel  and  act,  in  view  of  them,  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty 
as  if  we  saw  them.  Indeed,  the  conviction  to  the  mind  of  a  true 
believer  that  there  is  a  Saviour,  is  as  certain  and  as  strong  as  if  he 
saw  him  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  conviction  of  the  exist- 
ence of  heaven,  and  of  eternal  realities.  If  it  should  be  said  that 
faith  may  deceive  us,  we  may  reply,  (1,)  May  not  our  bodily  senses 
also  deceive  us  ?  Does  the  eye  never  deceive  ?  Are  there  no  optical 
illusions  ?  Does  the  ear  never  deceive  ?  Are  there  no  sounds  which 
are  mistaken  ?  Do  the  taste  and  the  smell  never  deceive  ?  Are  we 
never  mistaken  in  the  report  which  they  bring  to  us  ?  And  does 
the  sense  of  feeling  never  deceive  ?  Are  we  never  mistaken  in  the 
size,  the  hardness,  the  figure  of  objects  which  we  handle  ?  But, 
(2,)  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  the  senses  are  correct 
guides,  and  do  not  in  general  lead  us  astray.  So,  (3,)  there  are 
objects  of  faith  about  which  we  are  never  deceived,  and  where  we 
do  act  and  must  act  with  the  same  confidence  as  if  we  had  personally 
seen  them.  Are  we  deceived  about  the  existence  of  London,  or 
Paris,  or  Canton,  though  we  may  never  have  seen  either?  May 
not  a  merchant  embark  with  perfect  propriety  in  a  commercial 
enterprise,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  London 
or  Canton,  though  he  has  never  seen  them?  "Would  he  not  be 
reputed  mad,  if  he  should  refuse  to  do  it  on  this  ground  ?  And  so, 
may  not  a  man,  in  believing  that  there  is  a  heaven,  and  in  forming 
his  plans  for  it,  though  he  has  not  yet  seen  it,  act  as  rationally  and 
as  wisely  as  he  who  forms  his  plans  on  the  supposition  that  there  is 
such  a  place  as  Canton  ?  II  Ye  rejoice.  Ye  do  rejoice  ;  not  merely 
ye  ought  to  rejoice.  It  may  be  said  of  Christians  that  they  do  in  fact 
rejoice  ;  they  are  happy.  The  people  of  the  world  often  suppose 
that  religion  makes  its  professors  sad  and  melancholy.  That  there 
are  those  who  have  not  great  comfort  in  their  religion,  no  one  indeed 
can  doubt ;  but  this  arises  from  several  causes  entirely  independent 
of  their  religion.  Some  have  melancholy  temperaments,  and  are 
not  happy  in  anything.  Some  have  little  evidence  that  they  are 
Christians,  and  their  sadness  arises  not  from  religion,  but  from  the 
want  of  it.  But  that  true  religion  does  make  its  possessors  happy, 
any  one  may  easily  satisfy  himself  by  asking  any  number  of  sincere 
Christians,  of  any  denomination,  whom  he  may  meet.  With  one 
accord  they  will  say  to  him  that  they  have  a  happiness  which  they 
never  found  before ;  that  however  much  they  may  have  possessed 
of  the  wealth,  the  honours,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world — and 
they  who  are  now  Christians  have  not  all  of  them  been  strangers  to 
these  things — they  never  knew  solid  and  substantial  peace  till  they 
found  it  in  religion.  And  why  should  they  not  be  believed  ?  The 
world  would  believe  them  in  other  things  ;  why  will  they  not  when 
they. declare  that  religion  does  not  make  them  gloomy,  but  happy  ? 
H  With  joy  unspeakable.  A  very  strong  expression,  and  yet  verified 
in  thousands  of  cases  among  young  converts,  and  among  those  in 
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3  Receiving  the  end  of  your 
faith,  even  the  salvation  of  your 
souls. 


10  Of   which    salvation   the 
prophets    have    enquired  y  and 

y  Dan.  ix.  3. 


the  maturer  days  of  piety.  There  are  thousands  who  can  say  that 
their  happiness  when  they  first  had  evidence  that  their  sins  were 
forgiven,  that  the  burden  of  guilt  was  rolled  away,  and  that  they 
were  the  children  of  God,  was  unspeakable.  They  had  no  words  to 
express  it,  it  was  so  full  and  so  new. 

"  Tongue  can  never  express 
The  sweet  comfort  and  peace 
Of  a  soul  in  its  earliest  love.  ' 

And  so  there  have  been  thousands  of  mature  Christians  who  can 
adopt  the  same  language,  and  who  could  find  no  words  to  express 
the  peace  and  joy  which  they  have  found  in  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
the  hope  of  heaven.  And  why  are  not  all  Christians  enabled  to  say 
constantly  that  they  "rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  r"  Is  it  not  a 
privilege  which  they  might  possess  r  Is  there  anything  in  the  nature 
of  religion  which  forbids  it  ?  Why  should  not  one  be  filled  with 
constant  joy  who  has  the  hope  of  dwelling  in  a  world  of  glory  for 
ever?  Comp.  John  xiv.  27  ;  xvi.  22.  H  And  full  of glory '.  (1.)  Of 
anticipated  glory — of  the  prospect  of  enjoying  the  glory  of  heaven. 
(2.)  Of  present  glory — with  a  joy  even  noto  which  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  in  heaven ;  a  happiness  the  same  in  kind,  though  not 
in  degree,  as  that  which  will  be  ours  in  a  brighter  world.  The 
saints  on  earth  partake  of  the  same  kind  of  joy  which  they  will  have 
in  heaven  ;  for  the  happiness  of  heaven  will  be  but  an  expansion,  a 
prolongation,  and  a  purifying  of  that  which  they  have  here.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Eph.  i.  14. 

9.  Receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  salvation  q/*your  souls. 
The  result  or  object  of  your  faith ;  that  is,  what  your  faith  is  designed 
and  adapted  to  secure.  Comp.  Notes  on  Rom.  x.  4.  The  word 
rendered  receiving  is  used  here  as  indicating  that  they  would  surely 
obtain  that.  They  even  now  had  such  peace  and  joy  in  believing, 
that  it  furnished  undoubted  evidence  that  they  would  be  saved ; 
and  such  that  it  might  be  said  that  even  now  they  were  saved.  The 
condition  of  one  who  is  a  true  Christian  here  is  so  secure  that  it  may 
even  now  be  called  salvatio?i. 

10.  Of  which  salvation.  Of  the  certainty  that  this  system  of 
religion,  securing  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  would  be  revealed.  The 
object  of  this  reference  to  the  prophets  seems  to  be  to  lead  them  to 
value  the  religion  which  they  professed  more  highly,  and  to  encou- 
rage them  to  bear  their  trials  with  patience.  They  were  in  a  con- 
dition, in  many  respects,  far  superior  to  that  of  the  prophets.  They 
had  the  full  light  of  the  gospel.  The  prophets  saw  it  only  at  a 
distance  and  but  dimly,  and  were  obliged  to  search  anxiously  that 
they  might  understand  the  nature  of  that  system  of  which  they  were 
appointed  to  furnish  the  comparatively  obscure  prophetic  intima- 
tions.  %  The  prophets.  This  language  would  imply  that  this  had 
been  a  common  and  prevalent  wish  of  the  prophets.  IT  Have  enquired. 
This  word  is  intensive.  It  means  that  they  sought  out,  or  scrutinized 
with  care  the  revelations  made  to  them,  that  they  might  understand 
exactly  what  was  implied  in  that  which  they  were  appointed  to 
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searched   diligently,   who    pro- 
phesied of  the  grace  that  should 


come  unto  you : 

11   Searching  what,  or  what 


word  is  \iscd  which  occurs 
Rom.  iii.  11;  Heb.  xi.  6; 
i^epcvydw.     Comp.  Dan.   ix. 


record  in  respect  to  the  salvation  which  was  to  be  made  known 
through  the  Messiah.     See  the  following  places  where  the  same 

here  :  Luke  xi.  50,  51 ;  Acts  xv.  17  ; 
xii.  17.  If  And  searched  diligently — 
2,  3.  The  word  here  used  means  to 
search  out,  to  trace  out,  to  explore.  It  is  not  elsewhere  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  though  one  of  the  words  from  which  this  is  com- 
pounded (ipevvdw)  occurs.  See  John  v.  39,  (Notes  ;)  vii.  52  ;  Rom. 
viii.  27 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  10  ;  Rev.  ii.  23.  The  idea  is,  that  they  perceived 
that  in  their  communications  there  were  some  great  and  glorious 
truths  which  they  did  not  fully  comprehend,  and  that  they  dili- 
gently employed  their  natural  faculties  to  understand  that  which 
they  were  appointed  to  impart  to  succeeding  generations.  They 
thus  became  students  and  interpreters  for  themselves  of  their  own 
predictions.  They  were  not  only  prophets,  but  men.  They  had 
souls  to  be  saved  in  the  same  way  as  others.  They  had  hearts  to 
be  sanctified  by  the  truth  ;  and  it  was  needful,  in  order  to  this,  that 
truth  should  be  applied  to  their  own  hearts  in  the  same  way  as  to 
others.  The  mere  fact  that  they  were  the  channels  or  organs  for 
imparting  truth  to  others  would  not  save  them,  any  more  than  the 
fact  that  a  man  now  preaches  truth  to  others  will  save  himself,  or 
than  the  fact  that  a  sutler  delivers  bread  to  an  army  will  nourish 
and  support  his  own  body.  IF  Who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that 
should  come  unto  you.  Of  the  favour  that  should  be  shown  to  you 
in  the  gospel.  Though  the  predictions  which  they  uttered  appeared 
to  the  men  of  their  own  times,  and  perhaps  to  themselves,  obscure, 
yet  they  were  in  fact  prophecies  of  what  was  to  come,  and  of  the 
favours  which,  under  another  dispensation,  wrould  be  bestowed  upon 
the  people  of  God.  The  apostle  does  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
prophesied  particularly  of  those  persons  to  whom  he  was  then 
writing,  but  that  their  prophecies  wrere  in  fact  for  their  benefit,  for 
the  things  which  they  predicted  had  actually  terminated  on  them. 
The  benefit  was  as  real  as  though  the  predictions  had  been  solely  on 
their  account. 

11.  Searching  what.  That  is,  examining  their  own  predictions 
with  care,  to  ascertain  wrhat  they  meant.  They  studied  them  as  we 
do  the  predictions  which  others  have  made ;  and  though  the  pro- 
phets were  the  medium  through  which  the  truth  was  made  known, 
yet  their  own  predictions  became  a  subject  of  careful  investigation 
to  themselves.  The  expression  here  used  in  the  original,  rendered 
"what,"  (els  rlva,)  literally,  "unto  what,"  may  mean,  so  far  as  the 
Greek  is  concerned,  either  "what  time,"  or  "yvYizt  people,"  or  "what 
person  "  that  is,  with  reference  to  what  person  the  prophecies  were 
really  uttered.  The  latter,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion, meaning  that  they  inquired  in  regard  to  him,  who  he  would 
be,  what  would  be  his  character,  and  what  would  be  the  nature  of 
the  work  which  he  would  perform.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  understood  that  their  predictions  related  to  the  Messiah  ;  but 
still  it  is  not  improper  to  suppose  that  it  was  with  them  an  interest- 
ing inquiry  what  sort  of  a  person  he  would  be,  and  what  would  be 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  he  would  perform.   This  interpretation 
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manner  of  time  the  Spirit  z  of 

x  2  Pet.  i.  21. 


Christ  which  was  in  them  did 
signify,  when  it  testified  before 


of  the  phrase  els  riva,  (unto  what  or  whom,)  it  should  be  observed, 
however,  is  not  that  which  is  commonly  given  of  the  passage. 
Bloomfield,  Rosenmuller,  Doddridge,  Whitby,  Benson,  and  Grotius 
suppose  it  to  refer  to  time,  meaning  that  they  inquired  at  what  time, 
or  when  these  things  would  occur.  Macknight  thinks  it  refers  to 
people,  (\aov,)  meaning  that  they  diligently  inquired  what  people 
would  put  him  to  death.  But  the  most  obvious  interpretation  is 
that  which  I  have  suggested  above,  meaning  that  they  made  parti- 
cular inquiry  to  ichom  their  prophecies  related — what  was  his  rank 
and  character,  and  what  was  to  be  the  nature  of  his  work.  "What 
would  be  a  more  natural  inquiry  for  them  than  this  ?  What  would 
be  more  important  ?  And  how  interesting  is  the  thought  that  when 
Isaiah,  for  example,  had  given  utterance  to  the  sublime  predictions 
which  we  now  have  of  the  Messiah,  in  his  prophecies,  he  sat  himself 
down  with  the  spirit  of  a  little  child,  to  learn  by  prayer  and  study, 
what  was  fully  implied  in  the  amazing  words  which  the  Spirit  had 
taught  him  to  record  !  How  much  of  mystery  might  seem  still  to 
hang  around  the  subject !  And  how  intent  would  such  a  mind  be 
to  know  what  was  the  full  import  of  those  words !  11  Or  tvhat  manner 
of  time.  This  phrase,  in  Greek,  (iro7ov  naipbv,)  would  properly  relate, 
not  to  the  exact  time  when  these  things  would  occur,  but  to  the 
character  or  condition  of  the  age  when  they  would  take  place ; 
perhaps  referring  to  the  state  of  the  world  at  that  period,  the  pre- 
paration to  receive  the  gospel,  and  the  probable  manner  in  which 
the  great  message  would  be  received.  Perhaps,  however,  the  in- 
quiry in  their  minds  pertained  to  the  time  when  the  predictions 
would  be  fulfilled,  as  well  as  to  the  condition  of  the  world  when  the 
event  takes  place.  The  meaning  of  the  Greek  phrase  wrould  not 
exclude  this  latter  sense.  There  are  not  unfrequent  indications  of 
time  in  the  prophets,  (comp.  Dan.  ix.  24,  seq. ;)  and  these  indica- 
tions were  of  so  clear  a  character,  that  when  the  Saviour  actually 
appeared  there  was  a  general  expectation  that  the  event  would  then 
occur.  See  Notes  on  Matt.  ii.  2.  IT  The  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was 
in  them.  This  does  not  prove  that  they  knew  that  this  was  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  but  is  only  a  declaration  of  Peter  that  it  was  actually  so. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  prophets  distinctly  understood  that  the 
Spirit  of  inspiration,  by  which  they  wrere  led  to  foretell  future  events, 
was  peculiarly  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  They  understood  that  they 
were  inspired ;  but  there  is  no  intimation,  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, in  their  writings,  that  they  regarded  themselves  as  inspired 
by  the  Messiah.  It  was  not  improper,  however,  for  Peter  to  say  that 
the  Spirit  by  which  they  were  influenced  was  in  fact  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  so  called  because  that  Spirit  which  suggested  these  future 
events  to  them  was  given  as  the  great  Medium  of  all  revealed  truth 
to  the  world.  Comp.  Heb.  i.  3  ;  John  i.  9 ;  xiv.  16,  26 ;  xvi.  7 ; 
Isa.  xlix.  6.  It  is  clear  from  this  passage,  (1,)  that  Christ  must 
have  had  an  existence  before  his  incarnation;  and,  (2,)  that  he 
must  have  understood  then  what  would  occur  to  him  when  he  should 
become  incarnate  ;  that  is,  it  must  have  been  arranged  or  determined 
beforehand.  H  Did  signify.  Meant  to  intimate  or  manifest  to  them, 
(iZ-{)\ov  ;)  or  what  was  implied  in  the  communications  made  to  them 
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hand  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow : 
12  Unto  whom  it  was  reveal- 
ed, that  not  a  unto  themselves, 


but  unto  us  they  did  minister 
the  things,  which  are  now  re- 
ported unto  you  by  them  that 

a  Heb.  ii.  39,40. 


U  When  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  As  Isaiah, 
chap,  liii ;  Daniel,  chap.  ix.  25 — 27.  They  saw  clearly  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  suffer  ;  and  doubtless  this  was  the  common  doctrine 
of  the  prophets,  and  the  common  expectation  of  the  pious  part  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  Yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  had 
clear  apprehensions  of  his  sufferings,  or  were  able  to  reconcile  all 
that  was  said  on  that  subject  Avith  what  was  said  of  his  glory  and 
his  triumphs.  There  was  much  about  those  sufferings  which  they 
wished  to  learn,  as  there  is  much  still  -which  we  desire  to  know. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  were  any  -views  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Messiah  communicated  to  the  prophets  except  what 
we  now  have  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  to  see  the  force  of  what 
Peter  says,  we  ought  to  imagine  what  would  be  our  views  of  him  if 
all  that  we  have  known  of  Christ  as  history  were  obliterated,  and  we 
had  only  the  knowledge  which  we  could  derive  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. As  has  been  already  intimated,  it  is  probable  that  they 
studied  their  own  predictions,  just  as  we  would  study  them  if  Ave 
had  not  the  advantage  of  applying  to  them  the  facts  which  have 
actually  occurred.  IT  And  the  glory  that  should  follow.  That  is, 
they  saw  that  there  would  be  glory  which  would  be  the  result  of  his 
sufferings,  but  they  did  not  clearly  see  what  it  would  be.  They  had 
some  knowledge  that  he  would  be  raised  from  the  dead,  (Psa.  xvi. 
8 — 11 ;  Comp.  Acts  ii.  25 — 28  ;)  they  knew  that  he  would  "see  of 
the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  would  be  satisfied,"  (Isa.  liii.  11 ;)  they 
had  some  large  views  of  the  effects  of  the  gospel  on  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  Isa.  xi. ;  xxv.  7,  8 ;  lx. ;  lxvi.  But  there  were  many 
things  respecting  his  glorification  which  it  cannot  be  supposed  they 
clearly  understood ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  they  made 
the  comparatively  few  and  obscure  intimations  in  their  own  writings 
in  relation  to  this,  the  subject  of  profound  and  prayerful  inquiry. 

12.  Unto  xchom  it  was  revealed.  They  were  not  permitted  to  know 
fully  the  import  of  the  predictions  which  they  were  made  the  instru- 
ments of  communicating  to  mankind,  but  they  understood  that  they 
were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  future  ages.  IT  That  not  unto  them- 
selves. "We  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  derived  no  benefit  from 
their  own  predictions ;  for,  as  far  as  they  understood  the  truth,  it 
was  as  much  adapted  to  sanctify  and  comfort  them  as  it  is  us  now : 
but  the  meaning  is,  that  their  messages  had  reference  mainly  to 
future  times,  and  that  the  full  benefit  of  them  would  be  experienced 
only  in  distant  ages.  Comp.  Heb.  xi.  39,  40.  IT  Unto  ics  they  did 
minister  the  things,  which  are  now  reported  unto  you.  Not  unto  us  by 
name,  but  their  ministrations  had  reference  to  the  times  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  those  to  whom  Peter  wrote,  in  common  with  all 
Christians,  were  those  who  were  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  communi- 
cations which  they  made.  The  word  reported  means  announced,  or 
made  known .  IT  By  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto  you.  The 
apostles,  who  have  made  known  unto  you,  in  their  true  sense,  the 
things  which  the  prophets  predicted,  the  import  of  which  they  them* 
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have  preached  the  gospel  unto 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost b  sent 

6  Acts  ii.  4;  2  Cor.  i.  22. 


down  from  heaven;  which  things 
the  angels c  desire  to  look  into. 

c  Eph.  iii.  10. 


selves  were  so  desirous  of  understanding.  H  With  the  Holy  Ghost 
sent  down  from  heaven.  Accompanied  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  bearing  those  truths  to  the  heart,  and  confirming  them  to  the 
eoul.  It  was  the  same  Spirit  which  inspired  the  prophets  which 
conveyed  those  truths  to  the  souls  of  the  early  Christians,  and  which 
discloses  them  to  true  believers  in  every  age.  Comp.  John  xvi. 
13,  14  ;  Acts  ii.  4  ;  x.  44,  45.  The  object  of  Peter  by  thus  referring 
to  the  prophets,  and  to  the  interest  which  they  took  in  the  things 
which  those  to  whom  he  wrote  now  enjoyed,  seems  to  have  been,  to 
impress  on  them  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the 
great  privileges  which  they  enjoyed.  They  were  reaping  the  benefit 
of  all  the  labours  of  the  prophets.  They  were  permitted  to  see  truth 
clearly,  which  the  prophets  themselves  saw  only  obscurely.  They 
were,  in  many  respects,  more  favoured  than  even  those  holy  men 
had  been.  It  was  for  them  that  the  prophets  had  spoken  the  word 
of  the  Lord ;  for  them  and  their  salvation  that  a  long  line  of  the 
most  holy  men  that  the  world  ever  saw,  had  lived,  and  toiled,  and 
suffered  ;  and  while  they  themselves  had  not  been  allowed  to  under- 
stand the  full  import  of  their  own  predictions,  the  most  humble 
believer  was  permitted  to  see  what  the  most  distinguished  prophet 
never  saw.  See  Matt.  xiii.  17.  II  Which  things  the  angels  desire  to 
look  into.  The  object  of  this  reference  to  the  angels  is  the  same  as 
that  to  the  prophets.  It  is  to  impress  on  Christians  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  that  gospel  which  they  had  received,  and  to  show  them  the 
greatness  of  their  privileges  in  being  made  partakers  of  it.  It  had 
excited  the  deepest  interest  among  the  most  holy  men  on  earth,  and 
even  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  skies.  They  were  enjoying  the 
full  revelation  of  what  even  the  angels  had  desired  more  fully  to 
understand,  and  to  comprehend  which  they  had  employed  their 
great  powers  of  investigation.  The  things  which  are  here  referred 
to,  (et's  h — unto  which,)  are  those  which  the  prophets  were  so  desirous 
to  understand — the  great  truths  respecting  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
the  glory  which  would  follow,  and  the  nature  and  effects  of  the 
gospel.  In  all  the  events  pertaining  to  the  redemption  of  a  world 
they  felt  a  deep  interest.  The  word  which  is  rendered  "  to  look," 
(TapaKv\pai,)  is  rendered  stooping  doicn,  and  stooped  down,  in  Luke 
xxiv.  12  ;  John  xx.  5,  11;  looketh,  in  James  i.  25  ;  and  look,  in  the 
place  before  us.  It  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  Newr  Testament. 
It  properly  means,  to  stoop  down  near  by  anything;  to  bend  forward 
near,  in  order  to  look  at  anything  more  closely. — Robinso?i,  Lest.  It 
would  denote  that  state  where  one,  who  was  before  at  so  great  a 
distance  that  he  could  not  clearly  see  an  object,  should  draw  nearer, 
stooping  down  in  order  that  he  might  observe  it  more  distinctly.  It 
is  possible,  as  Grotius  supposes,  that  there  may  be  an  allusion  here 
to  the  posture  of  the  cherubim  over  the  mercy-seat,  represented  as 
looking  down  with  an  intense  gaze,  as  if  to  behold  what  was  in  the 
ark.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  allusion,  nor 
is  it  absolutely  certain  that"  that  was  the  posture  of  the  cherubim. 
See  Notes  on  Heb.  ix.  5.  All  that  is  necessarily  implied  in  the 
language  is,  that  the  angels  had  an  intense  desire  to  look  into  the&e 
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things  ;  that  they  contemplated  them  with  interest  and  fixed  atten« 
tion,  like  one  who  comes  near  to  an  object,  and  looks  narrowly  upon 
it.  In  illustration  of  this  sentiment,  we  may  make  the  following 
suggestions :  I.  The  angels,  doubtless,  desire  to  look  into  all  the 
manifestations  of  the  character  of  God,  wherever  those  manifestations 
are  made.  (1.)  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  to  a  great 
degree,  they  acquire  the  knowledge  of  God  as  all  other  creatures  do. 
They  are  not  omniscient,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  comprehend  at 
a  glance  all  his  doings.  (2.)  They  doubtless  employ  their  faculties, 
substantially  as  we  do,  in  the  investigation  of  truth ;  that  is,  from 
things  known  they  seek  to  learn  those  that  are  even  unknown. 
(3.)  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are  many  things  in 
relation  to  the  Divine  character  and  plans,  which  they  do  not  yet 
understand.  They  know,  undoubtedly,  much  more  than  we  do  ;  but 
there  are  plans  and  purposes  of  God  which  are  yet  made  known  to 
none  of  his  creatures.  No  one  can  doubt  that  these  plans  and  pur- 
poses must  be  the  object  of  the  attentive  study  of  all  holy  created 
minds.  (4.)  They  doubtless  feel  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
other  beings — of  their  fellow-creatures,  wherever  they  are.  There 
is  in  the  universe  one  great  brotherhood,  embracing  all  the  creaUires 
of  God.  (■§.)  They  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  man — a  fallen 
creature,  tempted,  suffering,  dying,  and  exposed  to  eternal  death. 
This  they  have  shown  in  every  period  of  the  world's  history.  Notes 
on  Heb.  i.  14.  II.  It  is  probable,  that  in  each  one  of  the  worlds 
which  God  has  made,  there  is  some  peculiar  manifestation  of  his 
glory  and  character ;  something  which  is  not  to  be  found  at  all  in 
any  other  world,  or,  if  found,  not  in  so  great  perfection  ;  and  that  the 
angels  would  feel  a  deep  interest  in  all  these  manifestations,  and 
would  desire  to  look  into  them.  (1.)  This  is  probable  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  from  the  variety  which  we  see  in  the  form, 
size,  movements,  and  glory  of  the  heavenly  orbs.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose,  that  on  any  one  of  those  worlds  all  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
character  would  be  manifest,  which  he  intends  to  make  known  to 
the  universe.  (2.)  This  is  probable  from  what  we  can  now  see  of 
the  worlds  which  he  has  made.  We  know  as  yet  comparatively 
little  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Deity 
there  ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  there  must  be  far  more  striking 
exhibitions  of  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  glory  of  God,  in  many  or 
most  of  those  worlds  that  roll  above  us,  than  there  are  on  our  earth. 
On  the  body  of  the  sun — on  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  so  vast 
in  comparison  with  the  earth — there  must  be  far  more  impressive 
exhibitions  of  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  than  there  is  on  our  little 
planet.  Saturn,  for  example,  is  82,000  miles  in  diameter,  1100 
times  as  large  as  our  earth ;  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  22,000  miles  an 
hour  ;  it  is  encircled  by  two  magnificent  rings,  5000  miles  apart,  the 
innermost  of  which  is  21,000  miles  from  the  body  of  the  planet,  and 
22,000  miles  in  breadth,  forming  a  vast  illuminated  arch  over  the 
planet  above  the  brightness  of  our  moon,  and  giving  a  most  beautiful 
appearance  to  the  heavens  there.  It  is  also,  doubtless,  true  of  all 
the  worlds  which  God  has  made,  that  in  each  one  of  them  there  may 
be  some  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the  Deity.  (3.)  The 
universe,  therefore,  seems  fitted  up  to  give  eternal  employment  to 
mind  in  contemplating  it ;  and,  in  the  worlds  which  God  has  made, 
there  is  enough  to  employ  the  study  of  his  creatures  for  ever.     On 
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our  own  world,  the  most  diligent  and  pious  student  of  the  works  of 
God  might  spend  many  thousand  years,  and  then  leave  much,  very 
much,  which  he  did  not  comprehend ;  and  it  may  yet  be  the  eternal 
employment  of  holy  minds  to  range  from  world  to  world,  and  in  each 
new  world  to  find  much  to  study  and  to  admire ;  much  that  shall 
proclaim  the  wisdom,  power,  love,  and  goodness  of  God,  which  had 
not  elsewhere  been  seen.  (4.)  Our  world,  therefore,  though  small, 
a  mere  speck  in  creation,  may  have  something  to  manifest  the  glory 
of  the  Creator  which  may  not  exist  in  any  other.  It  cannot  be  its 
magnitude  ;  for,  in  that  respect,  it  is  among  the  smallest  which  God 
has  made.  It  may  not  be  the  height  and  the  majesty  of  our  moun- 
tains, or  the  length  and  beauty  of  our  rivers,  or  the  fragrance  of  our 
flowers,  or  the  clearness  of  our  sky  ;  for,  in  these  respects,  there  may 
be  much  more  to  admire  in  other  worlds  :  it  is  the  exhibition  of  the 
character  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption  ;  the  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  a  sinner  may  be  forgiven ;  the  manifestation  of  the 
Deity  as  incarnate,  assuming  permanently  a  union  with  one  of  his 
own  creatures.  This,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  seen  in  no  other  part  of 
the  universe;  and  this  is  honour  enough  for  one  world.  To  see  this, 
the  angels  may  be  attracted  down  to  earth.  When  they  come,  they 
come  not  to  contemplate  our  works  of  art,  our  painting  and  our 
sculpture,  or  to  read  our  books  of  science  or  poetry :  they  come  to 
gather  around  the  cross,  to  minister  to  the  Saviour,  to  attend  on  his 
steps  while  living,  and  to  watch  over  his  body  when  dead  ;  to  wit- 
ness his  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  to  bless,  with  their  offices  of 
kindness,  those  whom  he  died  to  redeem,  Heb.  i.  4.  III.  What, 
then,  is  there  in  our  world  which  we  may  suppose  wrould  attract 
their  attention?  What  is  there  which  they  would  not  see  in  other 
worlds  ?  I  answer,  that  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  character 
in  the  plan  of  redemption,  is  that  which  would  peculiarly  attract 
their  attention  here,  and  lead  them  from  heaven  down  to  earth. 
(1.)  The  mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  would  be  to 
them  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest.  This,  so  far  as  we  know,  or 
have  reason  to  suppose,  has  occurred  nowhere  else.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  in  any  other  world  God  has  taken  upon  himself  the  form 
of  one  of  his  own  creatures  dwelling  there,  and  stooped  to  live  and  act 
like  one  of  them ;  to  mingle  with  them ;  to  share  their  feelings ;  and 
to  submit  to  toil,  and  want,  and  sacrifice,  for  their  welfare.  (2.)  The 
fact  that  the  guilty  could  be  pardoned  would  attract  their  attention, 
for  (a)  it  is  elsewhere  unknown,  no  inhabitant  of  heaven  having  the 
need  of  pardon,  and  no  offer  of  pardon  having  been  made  to  a  rebel 
angel,  (b)  There  are  great  and  difficult  questions  about  the  whole 
subject  of  forgiveness,  wrhich  an  angel  could  easily  see,  but  which  he 
could  not  so  easily  solve.  How  could  it  be  done  consistently  with 
the  justice  and  truth  of  God  ?  How  could  he  forgive,  and  yet  main- 
tain the  honour  of  his  own  law,  and  the  stability  of  his  own  throne  ? 
There  is  no  more  difficult  subject  in  a  human  administration  than 
that  of  pardon ;  and  there  is  none  which  so  much  perplexes  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  executive  power.  (3.)  The  way  in  which 
pardon  has  been  shown  to  the  guilty  here  would  excite  their  deep 
attention.  It  has  been  in  a  manner  entirely  consistent  with  justice 
and  truth ;  showing,  through  the  great  sacrifice  made  on  the  cross, 
that  the  attributes  of  justice  and  mercy  may  both  be  exercised  : 
that,  while  God  may  pardon  to  any  extent?  he  does  it  in  no  instance 
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at  the  expense  of  justice  and  truth.  This  blending  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Almighty  in  beautiful  harmony  ;  this  manifesting  of  mercy  to 
the  guilty  and  the  lost ;  this  raising  up  a  fallen  and  rebellious  race 
to  the  favour  and  friendship  of  God  ;  and  this  opening  before  a  dying 
creature  the  hope  of  immortality,  was  what  could  be  seen  by  the 
angels  nowhere  else :  and  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  hasten 
with  such  interest  to  our  world,  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  redeeming 
love.  Every  step  in  the  process  of  recovering  a  sinner  must  be  new 
to  them,  for  it  is  unseen  elseAvhere  ;  and  the  whole  work,  the  atone- 
ment, the  pardon  and  renovation  of  the  sinner,  the  conflict  of  the 
child  of  God  with  his  spiritual  foes,  the  supports  of  religion  in  the 
time  of  sickness  and  temptation,  the  bed  of  death,  the  sleep  in  the 
tomb,  the  separate  flight  of  the  soul  to  its  final  abode,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  the  solemn  scenes  of  the  judgment,  all  must 
open  new  fields  of  thought  to  an  angelic  mind,  and  attract  the 
heavenly  inhabitants  to  our  world,  to  learn  here  what  they  cannot 
learn  in  their  own  abodes,  however  otherwise  bright,  where  sin,  and 
suffering,  and  death,  and  redemption  are  unknoAvn.  In  view  of 
these  truths  Ave  may  add :  (1.)  The  AArork  of  redemption  is  AA-orthy 
of  the  study  of  the  profoundest  minds.  Higher  talent  than  any 
earthly  talent  has  been  employed  in  studying  it ;  for,  to  the  most 
exalted  intellects  of  heaA'en,  it  has  been  a  theme  of  the  deepest 
interest.  No  mind  on  earth  is  too  exalted  to  be  engaged  in  this 
study  ;  no  intellect  here  is  so  profound  that  it  Avould  not  find  in  this 
study  a  range  of  inquiry  worthy  of  itself.  (2.)  This  is  a  study  that 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  man.  The  angels  have  no  other  interest 
in  it  than  that  Avhich  arises  from  a  desire  to  knoAV  God,  and  from  a 
benevolent  regard  for  the  Avelfare  of  others ;  we  have  a  personal 
interest  in  it  of  the  highest  kind.  It  pertains  primarily  to  us.  The 
plan  Avas  formed  for  us.  Our  eternal  all  depends  upon  it.  The 
angels  Avould  be  safe  and  happy  if  they  did  not  fully  understand  it ; 
if  xce  do  not  understand  it,  Ave  are  lost  for  ever.  It  has  claims  to 
their  attention  as  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  character  and  pur- 
poses of  God,  and  as  they  are  interested  in  the  Avelfare  of  others; 
it  claims  our  attention  because  our  eternal  welfare  depends  on  our 
accepting  the  offer  of  mercy  made  through  a  SaA'iour's  blood.  (3.) 
Hoav  amazing,  then,  how  Avonderful,  is  the  indifference  of  man  to 
this  great  and  glorious  work !  Hoav  wonderful,  that  neither  as  a 
matter  of  speculation,  nor  of  personal  concern,  he  can  be  induced 
"  to  look  into  these  things !"  How  Avonderful  that  all  other  subjects 
engross  his  attention,  and  excite  inquiry  ;  but  that  for  this  he  feels 
no  concern,  and  that  here  he  finds  nothing  to  interest  him  !  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  amidst  all  the  other  topics  of 
Avonder  in  this  plan  as  seen  by  angels,  this  is  not  the  least — that 
man  by  nature  takes  no  interest  in  it;  that  in  so  stupendous  aAArork, 
performed  in  his  oaati  Avorld,  he  feels  no  concern ;  that  he  is  un- 
moved when  he  is  told  that  even  God  became  incarnate,  and  ap- 
peared on  the  earth  where  he  himself  dAvells ;  and  that,  busy  and 
interested  as  he  is  in  other  things,  often  of  a  most  trifling  nature,  he 
has  no  concern  for  that  on  AA'hich  is  suspended  his  OAvn  eternal  hap- 
piness. If  heaAren  Avas  held  in  mute  astonishment  Avhen  the  Son  of 
God  left  the  courts  of  glory  to  be  poor,  to  be  persecuted,  to  bleed, 
and  to  die,  not  less  mtist  be  the  astonishment  thanAA'hen,  from  those 
lofty  heights,  the  angelic  hosts  look  down  upon  a  race  unconcerned 
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13  Wherefore  gird  d  up  the 
loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober,* 
and  hope  *to  the  end  f  for  the 
grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto 

d  Luke  xii.  35.         e  Luke  xxi.  34. 
1  perfectly.  f  Heb.  x.  35. 


you  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  j 

14  As  obedient  children,  not 
fashioning  s  3rourselves  accord- 


g  Rom.  xii. 


amidst  wonders  such  as  those  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atone- 
ment! 

13.  Wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind.  The  allusion  here 
is  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Orientals  were  accustomed  to  dress. 
They  wear  loose,  flowing  robes,  so  that,  when  they  wished  to  run, 
or  to  fight,  or  to  apply  themselves  to  any  business,  they  are  obliged 
to  bind  their  garments  close  around  them.  See  Notes  on  Matt.  v. 
38 — 41.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  they  were  to  have  their  minds 
in  constant  preparation  to  discharge  the  duties,  or  to  endure  the 
trials  of  life — like  those  who  were  prepared  for  labour,  for  a  race,  or 
for  a  conflict.  %  Be  sober.  See  Notes  on  1  Tim.  hi.  2  ;  Titus  i.  8  ; 
ii.  2.  H  And  hope  to  the  end.  Marg.,  perfectly.  The  translation  in 
the  text  is  the  most  correct.  It  means,  that  they  were  not  to  become 
faint  or  weary  in  their  trials.  They  were  not  to  abandon  the  hopes 
of  the  gospel,  but  were  to  cherish  those  hopes  to  the  end  of  life, 
whatever  opposition  they  might  meet  with,  and  however  much 
might  be  done  by  others  to  induce  them  to  apostatize.  Comp.  Notes 
on  Heb.  x.  35,  36.  IT  For  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you.  For 
the  favour  that  shall  then  be  bestowed  upon  you ;  to  wit,  salvation. 
The  word  brought  here  means,  that  this  great  favour  which  they 
hoped  for  would  be  borne  to  them  by  the  Saviour  on  his  return  from 
heaven.  IT  At  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  in  his  glory  ;  that  is,  when  he  comes 
to  judge  the  world.     See  Notes,  2  Thess.  i.  7. 

14.  As  obedient  children.  That  is,  conduct  yourselves  as  be- 
comes the  children  of  God,  by  obeying  his  commands ;  by  sub- 
mitting to  his  will ;  and  by  manifesting  unwavering  confidence  in 
him  as  your  Father,  at  all  times.  11  Not  fashioning  yourselves.  Not 
forming  or  modelling  your  life.  Comp.  Notes,  Rom.  xii.  2.  The 
idea  is,  that  they  were  to  have  some  model  or  example,  in  accordance 
with  which  they  were  to  frame  their  lives,  but  that  they  were  not 
to  make  their  own  former  principles  and  conduct  the  model.  The 
Christian  is  to  be  as  different  from  what  he  was  himself  before  con- 
version as  he  is  from  his  fellow-men.  He  is  to  be  governed  by  new 
laws,  to  aim  at  new  objects,  and  to  mould  his  life  in  accordance  with 
new  principles.  Before  conversion,  he  was  (a)  supremely  selfish ; 
(b)  he  lived  for  personal  gratification  ;  (c)  he  gave  free  indulgence 
to  his  appetites  and  passions,  restrained  only  by  a  respect  for  the 
decencies  of  life,  and  by  a  reference  to  his  own  health,  property,  or 
reputation,  without  regard  to  the  will  of  God ;  (d)  he  conformed 
himself  to  the  customs  and  opinions  around  him,  rather  than  to  the 
requirements  of  his  Maker  ;  (e)  he  lived  for  worldly  aggrandize- 
ments, his  supreme  object  being  wealth  or  fame ;  or  (/)  in  many 
cases,  those  who  are  now  Christians,  gave  indulgence  to  every 
passion  Avhich  they  wished  to  gratify,  regardless  of  reputation, 
health,  property,  or  salvation.  Now  they  are  to  be  governed  by  a 
different  rule,  and  their  own  former  standard  of  morals  and  of 
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ing  to  the  former  lusts  in  your 
ignorance : 

15  But  as  he  which  hath 
called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy 
in  all  manner  of  conversation ; 


16  Because  it  is  written,  *  Be 
ye  holy  ;  for  I  am  holy. 

17  And   if  ye    call   on   the 
Father,  who  without  respect  of 

h  Lev.  xi.  44. 


opinions  is  no  longer  their  guide,  but  the  will  of  God.  If  According 
to  the  former  lusts  in  your  ignorance.  When  you  were  ignorant  of 
the  requirements  of  the  gospel,  and  gave  yourselves  up  to  the  un- 
restrained indulgence  of  your  passions. 

15.  But  as  he  which  hath  called  you  is  holy.  On  the  word  called,  see 
Notes  on  Eph.  iv.  1.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  the  model  or 
example  in  accordance  writh  which  they  were  to  frame  their  lives, 
should  be  the  character  of  that  God  who  had  called  them  into  his 
kingdom.  They  were  to  be  like  him.  Comp.  Notes,  Matt.  v.  48. 
II  So  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation.  In  all  your  conduct. 
On  the  word  conversation,  see  Notes  on  Phil.  i.  27.  The  meaning 
is,  that  since  God  is  holy,  and  we  profess  to  be  his  followers,  we 
ought  also  to  be  holy. 

16.  Because  it  is  written,  Be  ye  holy;  for  I  am  holy.  Lev.  xi.  44. 
This  command  was  addressed  at  first  to  the  Israelites,  but  it  is  with 
equal  propriety  addressed  to  Christians,  as  the  professed  people  of 
God.  The  foundation  of  the  command  is,  that  they  professed  to 
be  his  people,  and  that  as  his  people  they  ought  to  be  like  their 
God.  Comp.  Micah  iv.  5.  It  is  a  great  truth,  that  men  everywhere 
will  imitate  the  God  whom  they  worship.  They  will  form  their 
character  in  accordance  writh  his.  They  will  regard  what  he  does 
as  right.  They  will  attempt  to  rise  no  higher  in  virtue  than  the 
God  whom  they  adore,  and  they  will  practise  freely  what  he  is  sup- 
posed to  do  or  approve.  Hence,  by  knowing  what  are  the  character- 
istics of  the  gods  which  are  worshipped  by  any  people,  we  may 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  people  themselves  ; 
and  hence,  as  the  God  who  is  the  object  of  the  Christian's  worship 
is  perfectly  holy,  the  character  of  his  worshippers  should  also  be 
holy.  And  hence,  also,  Ave  may  see  that  the  tendency  of  true 
religion  is  to  make  men  pure.  As  the  worship  of  the  impure  gods 
of  the  heathen  moulds  the  character  of  the  worshippers  into  their 
image,  so  the  worship  of  Jehovah  moulds  the  character  of  his  pro- 
fessed friends  into  his  image,  and  they  become  like  him. 

17.  And  if  ye  call  on  the  Father.  That  is,  if  you  are  true  Chris- 
tians, or  truly  pious — piety  being  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as 
calling  on  God,  or  as  the  worship  of  God.  Comp.  Acts  ix.  11; 
Gen.  iv.  26:  1  Kings  xviii.  24;  Psa.  cxvi.  17;  2  Kings  v.  11 ;  1  Chron. 
xvi.  8;  Joel  ii.  32;  Rom.  x.  13;  Zeph.  iii.  9;  1  Cor.  i.  2;  Acts  ii.  21. 
The  word  "Pather"  here  is  used  evidently  not  to  denote  the  Father 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Son,  but  as  referring  to  God  as  the 
Father  of  the  universe.  See  ver.  14 — "  As  obedient  children."  God 
is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Father  of  the  intelligent  beings  whom  he 
has  made.  Christians  worship  him  as  a  Father — as  one  having  all 
the  feelings  of  a  kind  and  tender  parent  towards  them.  Comp. 
Psa.  ciii.  13,  seq.  IT  Who  without  respect  of  persons.  Impartiality. 
Who  is  not  influenced  in  his  treatment  of  men  by  a  regard  to  rank, 
wealth,  beauty,  or  any  external  distinction,     See  Notes  on  Acta 
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persons  judgeth  according  to 
every  man's  work,  pass  the  time 
of  your  sojourning  here  in  fear :' 

i*  Phil.  ir.  12. 


18  Forasmuch  as  ye  know 
that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with 
corruptible  things,  as  silver  and 


x.  34,  and  Rom.  ii.  11.  U  Judgeth  according  to  every  mans  icork. 
He  judges  each  one  according  to  his  character ;  or  to  what  he  has 
done,  Rev.  xxii.  12.  Notes,  2  Cor.  v.  10.  The  meaning  is,  "  You 
worship  a  God  who  will  judge  every  man  according  to  his  real 
character,  and  you  should  therefore  lead  such  lives  as  he  can 
approve."  IT  Pass  the  time  of  your  sojourning.  "  Of  your  temporary 
residence  on  earth.  This  is  not  your  permanent  home,  but  you  are 
strangers  and  sojourners."  See  Notes  on  Heb.  xi.  13.  If  In  fear. 
Notes,  Phil.  ii.  12;  Heb.  xii.  28.  With  true  reverence  or  venera- 
tion for  God  and  his  law.  Religion  is  often  represented  as  the 
reverent  fear  of  God,  Deut.  vi.  2,  13,  24;  Prov.  i.  7;  iii.  13;  xiv. 
26,  27,  et  scepe  al. 

18.  Forasmuch  as  ye  know.  This  is  an  argument  for  a  holy  life, 
derived  from  the  fact  that  they  were  redeemed,  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  their  redemption  had  been  effected.  There  is  no  more 
effectual  way  to  induce  true  Christians  to  consecrate  themselves 
entirely  to  God,  than  to  refer  them  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
their  own,  but  have  been  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  IT  That 
ye  were  not  redeemed.  On  the  word  rendered  redeemed,  (\vrp6u — ■ 
lutroo,)  see  Notes,  Titus  ii.  14.  The  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment only  in  Luke  xxiv.  21,  Titus  ii.  14,  and  in  this  place.  Tha 
noun  {\vTpov — lutron)  is  found  in  Matt.  xx.  28,  Mark  x.  45,  rendered 
ransom.  For  the  meaning  of  the  similar  word,  (diroAvrpwais — apolu- 
trosis,)  see  Notes  on  Rom.  iii.  24.  This  word  occurs  in  Luke  xxi.  28 ; 
Rom.  iii.  24  ;  viii.  23  ;  1  Cor.  i.  30;  Eph.  i.  7,  14;  iv.  30;  Col.  i.  14; 
Heb.  ix.  15,  in  all  which  places  it  is  rendered  redemption;  and  in 
Heb.  xi.  35,  where  it  is  rendered  deliverance.  The  word  here  means 
that  they  were  rescued  from  sin  and  death  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
as  the  valuable  consideration  on  account  of  which  it  was  done  ;  that 
is,  the  blood,  or  the  life  of  Christ  offered  as  a  sacrifice,  effected  the 
same  purpose  in  regard  to  justice  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
principles  of  moral  government,  which  the  punishment  of  the  sinner 
himself  would  have  done.  It  was  that  which  God  was  pleased  to 
accept  in  the  place  of  the  punishment  of  the  sinner,  as  answering 
the  same  great  ends  in  his  administration.  The  principles  of  his 
truth  and  justice  could  as  certainly  be  maintained  in  this  way  as  by 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty  themselves.  If  so,  then  there  was  no 
obstacle  to  their  salvation  ;  and  they  might,  on  repentance,  be  con- 
sistently pardoned  and  taken  to  heaven.  H  With  corruptible  things, 
as  silver  and  gold.  On  the  word  corruptible,  as  applicable  to  gold, 
see  Notes  on  ver.  7.  Silver  and  gold  usually  constitute  the  price 
or  the  valuable  consideration  paid  for  the  redemption  of  captives. 
It  is  clear  that  the  obligation  of  one  who  is  redeemed,  to  love  his 
benefactor,  is  in  proportion  to  the  price  which  is  paid  for  his  ransom. 
The  idea  here  is,  that  a  price  far  more  valuable  than  any  amount  of 
silver  or  gold  had  been  paid  for  the  redemption  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  that  they  were  under  proportionate  obligation  to  devote  them- 
selves to  his  service.  They  were  redeemed  by  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
God  offered  in  their  behalf;  and  between  the  value  of  that  life  and 
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gold,  from  your  vain  conversa- 
tion received  by  tradition  from 
your  fathers ; 

19    But   with    the    precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb 


*  without  blemish  and  without 
spot : 

20   Who  verily  was   foreor- 
dained before  '  the  foundation 

k  John  i.  29,  36;  Rev.  vii.  14. 
/  Rev.  xiii.  8. 


silver  and  gold  there  could  be  no  comparison.  IT  From  your  vain 
conversation.  Your  vain  conduct,  or  manner  of  life.  Notes  on  ver.  15. 
The  word  vain,  applied  to  conduct,  (/xaraias,)  means  properly  empty, 
fruitless.  It  is  a  word  often  applied  to  the  worship  of  idols,  as  being 
nothing,  worthless,  unable  to  help,  (Acts  xiv.  15;  1  Kings  xvi.  13; 
2  Kings  xvii.  15;  Jer.  ii.  5,  8,  19;)  and  is  probably  used  in  a  similar 
sense  in  this  place.  The  apostle  refers  to  their  former  worship  of 
idols,  and  to  all  the  abominations  connected  writh  that  service,  as 
being  vain  and  unprofitable;  as  the  worship  of  nothing  real,  (comp. 
1  Cor.  viii.  4,  "We  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world;") 
and  as  resulting  in  a  course  of  life  that  answered  none  of  the  proper 
ends  of  living.  From  that  they  had  been  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ.  II  Received  by  tradition  from  your  fathers.  The  mode  of 
worship  which  had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  The 
worship  of  idols  depends  on  no  better  reason  than  that  it  is  that 
which  has  been  practised  in  ancient  times ;  and  it  is  kept  up  now  in 
all  lands,  in  a  great  degree,  only  by  the  fact  that  it  has  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  venerated  men  of  other  generations. 

19.  But  icith  the  precious  blood  of  Christ.  On  the  use  of  the  word 
blood,  and  the  reason  why  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement  is  said  to  be 
in  the  blood,  see  Notes  on  Rom.  iii.  25.  The  word  precious  (rlfuos) 
is  a  word  which  would  be  applied  to  that  which  is  worth  much ; 
which  is  costly.  Comp.  for  the  use  of  the  noun  (ti/xt})  in  this  sense, 
Matt,  xxvii.  6,  "  The  price  of  blood  ;"  Acts  iv.  34 ;  v.  2,  3  ;  vii.  16. 
See  also  for  the  use  of  the  adjective,  (rlfiios,)  Rev.  xvii,  4,  "  gold 
and  precious  stones."  Rev.  xviii.  12,  "  vessels  of  most  precious 
wood."  Rev.  xxi.  11,  "a  stone  most  precious."  The  meaning  here 
is,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  had  a  value  above  silver  and  gold ;  it  was 
worth  more,  to  wit,  (1,)  in  itself — being  a  more  valuable  thing — and 
(2)  in  effecting  our  redemption.  It  accomplished  what  silver  and 
gold  could  not  do.  The  universe  had  nothing  more  valuable  to 
offer,  of  which  we  can  conceive,  than  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God. 
IT  As  of  a  lamb.  That  is,  of  Christ  regarded  as  a  lamb  offered  for 
sacrifice.  Notes  on  John  i.  29.  IT  Without  blemish  and  without  spot. 
Such  a  lamb  only  was  allowed  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  Lev.  xxii. 
20 — 24;  Mai.  i.  8.  This  was  required,  (1,)  because  it  was  proper 
that  man  should  offer  that  which  was  regarded  as  perfect  in  its 
kind ;  and,  (2,)  because  only  that  would  be  a  proper  symbol  of  the 
great  sacrifice  which  was  to  be  made  by  the  Son  of  God.  The  idea 
was  thus  kept  up  from  age  to  age  that  he,  of  whom  all  these  victims 
were  the  emblems,  would  be  perfectly  pure. 

20.  Who  verily  was  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
That  is,  it  was  foreordained,  or  predetermined,  that  he  should  be 
the  great  atoning  Sacrifice  for  sin.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word 
foreordained,  {■wpoyivdxTitw,')  see  Rom.  viii.  29.  The  word  is  rendered 
which  knexo,  Acts  xxvi.  5  ;  foreknew  and  foreknow,  Rom.  viii.  29, 
xi.  2;  foreordained,  1  Pet.  i.  20 ;  and  knoio  before,  2  Pet.  ii.  17.      It 
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of  the  world,  but  was  manifest 
in  these  last  times  for  you, 

21  Who  by  him  do  believe  in 
God,  that  raised  him  up  from 


the  dead,  and '"gave  him  glory; 
that  your  faith  and  hope  might 
be  in  God. 

22  Seeing  ye  have  purified 

m  Matt,  xxviii.  18;  Phil.  ii.  9. 


does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  The  sense  is,  that 
the  plan  was  formed,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  the  atonement, 
before  the  world  was  created.  1  Before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
That  is,  from  eternity.  It  was  before  man  was  formed;  before  the 
earth  was  made;  before  any  of  the  material  universe  was  brought 
into  being;  before  the  angels  were  created.  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt. 
xxv.  34;  John  xvii.  24;  Eph.  i.  4.  H  But  was  manifest.  "Was  re- 
vealed. Notes  on  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  IF  In  these  last  times.  In  this,  the 
last  dispensation  of  things  on  the  earth.  Notes  on  Heb.  i.  2.  II  For 
you.  For  your  benefit  or  advantage.  See  Notes  on  ver.  12.  It 
follows  from  what  is  said  in  this  verse,  (1,)  that  the  atonement  was 
not  an  after-thought  on  the  part  of  God.  It  entered  into  his  plan 
when  he  made  the  world,  and  was  revolved  in  his  purposes  from 
eternity.  (2.)  It  was  not  a  device  to  supply  a  defect  in  the  system; 
that  is,  it  was  not  adopted  because  the  system  did  not  work  well,  or 
because  God  had  been  disappointed.  It  was  arranged  before  man 
was  created,  and  when  none  but  God  could  know  whether  he  would 
stand  or  fall.  (3.)  The  creation  of  the  earth  must  have  had  some 
reference  to  this  plan  of  redemption,  and  that  plan  must  have  been 
regarded  as  in  itself  so  glorious,  and  so  desirable,  that  it  was  deemed 
best  to  bring  the  world  into  existence  that  the  plan  might  be  de- 
veloped, though  it  would  involve  the  certainty  that  the  race  would 
fall,  and  that  many  would  perish.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  more  wise 
and  benevolent  that  the  race  should  be  created  with  a  certainty  that 
thev  would  apostatize,  than  it  would  be  that  the  race  should  not  be 
created,  and  the  plan  of  salvation  be  unknown  to  distant  worlds. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  12. 

21.  Who  by  him  do  believe  in  God.  Eaith  is  sometimes  represented 
particularly  as  exercised  in  God,  and  sometimes  in  Christ.  It  is 
always  a  characteristic  of  true  religion  that  a  man  has  faith  in  God. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Mark  xi.  22.  IT  That  raised  him  up  from  the  dead. 
Notes  on  Acts  ii.  24 ;  iii.  15,  26  ;  iv.  10 ;  v.  30 ;  xiii.  30  ;  Rom.  iv.  24 ; 
vi.  4;  1  Cor.  xv.  15.  IT  And  gave  him  glory.  By  exalting  him  at 
his  own  right  hand  in  heaven,  Phil.  ii.  9;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  Eph.  i. 
20,  21.  II  That  your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God.  That  is,  by 
raising  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  exalting  him  to  heaven,  he  has  laid 
the  foundation  of  confidence  in  his  promises,  and  of  the  hope  of 
eternal  life.  Comp.  Notes  on  ver.  3.  Comp.  1  Cor.  xv. ;  Col.  i.  27 ; 
lThess.  i.  3;  1  Tim.  i.  1. 

22.  Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls.  Greek,  "Having  purified 
your  souls."  The  apostles  were  never  afraid  of  referring  to  human 
agency  as  having  an  important  part  in  saving  the  soul.  Comp. 
1  Cor.  iv.  15.  No  one  is  made  pure  without  personal  intention  or 
effort — any  more  than  one  becomes  accomplished  or  learned  without 
personal  exertion.  One  of  the  leading  effects  of  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  to  excite  us  to  make  efforts  for  our  own  salvation ; 
and  there  is  no  true  piety  which  is  not  the  fair  result  of  culture,  aa 
really  as  the  learning  of  a  Porson  or  a  Parr,  or  the  harvest  cf  the 
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your  souls  in  obeying  the  truth 
*  through  the   Spirit  unto  un- 

«  John  xvii.  1",  19.        o  I  John  iii.  14,  18. 


feigned  love  °  of  the  brethren, 
see  that  ye  love  one  another  with 
a  pure  heart  fervently  : 


farmer.     The  amount  of  effort  which  we  make  "  in  purifying  our 
souls"  is  usually  also  the  measure  of  our  attainments  in  religion. 
No  one  can  expect  to  have  any  true  piety  beyond  the  amount  of 
effort  which  he  makes  to  be  conformed  to  God,  any  more  than  one 
can  expect  wealth,  or  fame,  or  learning,  without  exertion.     U  In 
obeying  the  truth.     That  is,  your  yielding  to  the  requirements  of 
truth,  and  to  its  fair  influence  on  your  minds,  has  been  the  means 
of  your  becoming  pure.     The  truth  here  referred  to  is,  undoubtedly, 
that  which  is  revealed  in  the  gospel — the  great  system  of  truth 
respecting  the  redemption  of  the  world.     IT  Through  the  Spirit.     By 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     It  is  his  office  to  apply  truth  to 
the   mind ;    and  however  precious   the   truth  may  be,  and  how- 
ever adapted  to  secure  certain  results  on  the  soul,  it  will  never 
produce   those   effects  without  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Compare   Titus   iii.  5,    6.      Notes   on   John  iii.    5.      U    Unto   un- 
feigned love  of  the  brethren.     The  effect  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  applying  the  truth  has  been  to  produce  sincere  love  to  all 
who  are  true  Christians.     Comp.  Notes  on  John  xiii.  34;  1  Thess. 
iv.  9.     See  also  1  John  iii.  14 — 18.      If  See  that  ye  love  one  another 
with  a  pure  heart  fervently .     Comp.  Notes  on  Heb.  xiii.  1 ;  John  xiii. 
34,  35 ;  Eph.  v.  2.     The  phrase  "with  a  pure  heart  fervently,"  means 
(1)  that  it  should  be  genuine  love,  proceeding  from  a  heart  in  which 
there  is  no  guile  or  hypocrisy;  and  (2)  that  it  should  be  intense 
affection,  (iicTevws;)  not  cold  and  formal,  but  ardent  and  strong.     If 
there  is  any  reason  why  Ave  should  love  true  Christians  at  all,  there 
is  the  same  reason  why  our  attachment  to  them  should  be  intense. 
This  verse  establishes  the  following  points:  (1.)  That  truth  was  at 
the  foundation  of  their  piety.     They  had  none  of  which  this  was 
net  the  proper  basis ;  and  in  which  the  foundation  was  not  as  broad 
as  the  superstructure.     There  is  no  religion  in  the  world  which  is 
not  the  fair  developement  of  truth ;  which  the  truth  is  not  fitted  to 
produce.      (2.)  They  became  Christians  as  the  result  of  obeying  the 
truth ;  or  by  yielding  to  its  fair  influence  on  the  soul.     Their  own 
minds  complied  with  its  claims  ;  their  own  hearts  yielded ;   there 
was  the  exercise  of  their  own  volitions.     This  expresses  a  doctrine 
of  great  importance,    (a)  There  is  always  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind  in  true  religion;  always  a  yielding  to  truth;  always 
a  voluntary  reception  of  it  into  the  soul.      (5)  Religion  is  always  of 
the  nature  of  obedience.      It  consists  in  yielding  to  what  is  true  and 
right ;  in  laying  aside  the  feelings  of  opposition,  and  in  allowing  the 
mind  to  follow  where  truth  and  duty  lead,      (c)  This  would  always 
take  place  when  the  truth  is  presented  to  the  mind,  if  there  were 
no  voluntary  resistance.    If  all  men  were  ready  to  yield  to  the  truth, 
they  would  become  Christians.     The  only  reason  why  all  men  do 
not  love  and  serve  God,  is  that  they  refuse  to  yield  to  what  they 
know  to  be  true  and  right.     (3.)  The  agency  by  which  this  was 
accomplished  was  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Truth  is  adapted  in 
itself  to  a  certain  end  or  result,  as  seed  is  adapted  to  produce  a 
harvest.     But  it  will  no  more  of  itself  produce  its  appropriate  effects 
on  the  soul,  than  seed  will  produce  a  harvest  without  rains,  and 
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23  Being  born  p  again,  not  of 
corruptible  seed,  but  of  incor- 

p  John  i.  13.  q  James  i.  18. 


ruptible,  by  the  word '  of  God, 
which    liveth  and  abideth   for 


ever. 


dews,  and  suns.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  proper  effect  of  truth 
on  the  soul  is  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the 
germination  of  the  seed  in  the  earth  is  to  the  foreign  cause  that  acts 
on  it.  No  man  was  ever  converted  by  the  mere  effect  of  truth 
without  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  any  more  than  seed  ger- 
minates when  laid  on  a  hard  rock.  (4.)  The  effect  of  this  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  applying  the  truth  is  to  produce  love  to  all 
who  are  Christians.  Love  to  Christian  brethren  springs  up  in  the 
soul  of  every  one  who  is  truly  converted :  and  this  love  is  just  as 
certain  evidence  that  the  seed  of  truth  has  germinated  in  the  soul, 
as  the  green  and  delicate  blade  that  peeps  up  through  the  earth  is 
evidence  that  the  seed  sown  has  been  quickened  into  life.  Comp. 
Notes  on  1  Thess.  iv.  9;  1  John  iii.  14.  We  may  learn  hence,  (a,) 
that  truth  is  of  inestimable  value.  It  is  as  valuable  as  religion 
itself,  for  all  the  religion  in  the  world  is  the  result  of  it.  (b)  Error 
and  falsehood  are  mischievous  and  evil  in  the  same  degree.  There 
is  no  true  religion  which  is  the  fair  result  of  error ;  and  all  the  pre- 
tended religion  that  is  sustained  by  error  is  worthless,  (c)  If  a 
system  of  religion,  or  'a  religious  measure  or  doctrine,  cannot  be 
defended  by  truth,  it  should  be  at  once  abandoned.  Comp.  Notes 
on  Job  xiii.  7.  (d)  We  should  avoid  the  places  where  error  is 
taught.  Prov.  xix  27,  "  Cease,  my  son,  to  hear  the  instruction  that 
causeth  to  err  from  the  words  of  knowledge."  (e)  We  should  place 
ourselves  under  the  teachings  of  truth,  for  there  is  truth  enough  in 
the  wrorld  to  occupy  all  our  time  and  attention ;  and  it  is  only  by 
truth  that  our  minds  can  be  benefited. 

23.  Being  born  again.  See  Notes  on  John  iii.  3.  IT  Not  of  cor- 
ruptible seed.  "  Not  by  virtue  of  any  descent  from  human  parents." 
Doddridge.  The  result  of  such  a  birth,  or  of  being  begotten  in  this 
way — for  so  the  -word  rendered  born  again  more  properly  signifies — 
is  only  corruption  and  decay.  We  are  begotten  only  to  die.  There 
is  no  permanent,  enduring  life  produced  by  that.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  this  is  spoken  of  as  "  corruptible  seed,"  because  it  results  in 
decay  and  death.  The  word  here  rendered  seed — aitopi — occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  U  But  of  incorruptible.  By 
truth,  communicating  a  living  principle  to  the  soul  which  can  never 
decay.  Comp.  1  John  iii.  9  :  "His  seed  remaineth  in  him;  and  he 
cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God."  H  By  the  word  of  God. 
See  Note  on  James  i.  18  :  "Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the 
word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  crea- 
tures." Comp.  Notes  on  John  i.  13.  It  is  the  uniform  doctrine  of 
the  Scriptures  that  Divine  truth  is  made  the  instrument  of  quickening 
the  soul  into  spiritual  life.  1  Which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever. 
This  expression  may  either  refer  to  God,  as  living  for  ever,  or  to  the 
word  of  God,  as  being  for  ever  true.  Critics  are  about  equally 
divided  in  the  interpretation.  The  Greek  will  bear  either  construc- 
tion. Most  of  the  recent  critics  incline  to  the  latter  opinion — that 
it  refers  to  the  word  of  God,  or  to  his  doctrine.  So  Pvosenmuller, 
Doddridge,  Bloomfield,  Wolf,  Macknight,  Clarke.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  more  natural  construction  of  the  Greek  is  to  refyi 
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2-1  xFor  rall  flesh  is  as  grass, 

1  Or,  for  that.         r  Isa.  xl.  (j— 8. 


and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the 
flower    of    grass.      The    grass 


it  to  God,  as  ever-living  or  enduring ;  and  this  interpretation  agrees 
well  with  the  connexion.  The  idea  then  is,  that  as  God  is  ever- 
living,  that  which  is  produced  directly  hy  him  in  the  human  soul, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  truth,  may  be  expected  also  to  endure  for 
ever.  It  -will  not  be  like  the  offspring  of  human  parents,  themselves 
mortal,  liable  to  early  and  certain  decay,  but  may  be  expected  to  be 
as  enduring  as  its  ever-living  Creator.    * 

24.  For  all  flesh  is  as  grass.  That  is,  all  human  beings,  all  men. 
The  connexion  here  is  this :  The  apostle,  in  the  previous  verse,  had 
been  contrasting  that  which  is  begotten  by  man  with  that  which  is 
begotten  by  God,  in  reference  to  its  permanency.  The  former  Avas 
corruptible  and  decaying  ;  the  latter  abiding.  The  latter  was  pro- 
duced by  God,  who  lives  for  ever ;  the  former  by  the  agency  of  man, 
who  is  himself  corruptible  and  dying.  It  was  not  unnatural,  then, 
to  dwell  upon  the  feeble,  frail,  decaying  nature  of  titan,  in  contrast 
with  God;  and  the  apostle,  therefore,  says  that  "all  flesh,  every 
human  being,  is  like  grass.  There  is  no  stability  in  anything  that 
man  does  or  produces.  He  himself  resembles  grass  that  soon  fades 
and  withers  ;  but  God  and  his  word  endure  for  ever  the  same." 
The  comparison  of  a  human  being  with  grass,  or  with  flowers,  is 
very  beautiful,  and  is  quite  common,  in  the  Scriptures.  The  com- 
parison turns  on  the  fact,  that  the  grass  or  the  flower,  however  green 
or  beautiful  it  may  be,  soon  loses  its  freshness  ;  is  withered ;  is  cut 
down,  and  dies.     Thus  in  Psalm  ciii.  lo,  16: — 

"  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass  ; 
As  a  flower  of  the  tield,  so  he  flourisheth  , 
For  the  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is  gone. 
And  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more." 

So  in  Isaiah  xl.  6 — 8  ;  a  passage  which  is  evidently  referred  to  by 
Peter  in  this  place  : — 

"  The  voice  said.  Cry. 
And  he  said,  What  shall  I  cry? 
All  flesh  is  grass,     " 

And  all  the  goodliness  thereol  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field. 
The  grass  withereth, 
The  flower  fadeth. 

When  the  wind  of  Jehovah  bloweth  upon  it: 
Surely  the  people  is  grass, 
The  grass  withereth. 
The  flower  fadeth, 
Eut  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever." 

See  also  James  i.  10,  11.  This  sentiment  is  beautifully  imitated  by 
the  great  dramatist  in  the  speech  of  Wolsey  : — 

"  This  is  the  state  of  man  :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to  morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honouis  thick  upon  him. 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost. 
And— when  ne  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening— nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls." 

Comp.  Notes  on  Isa.  xl.  6 — 8.  If  And  all  the  glory  of  man.  All 
that  man  prides  himself  on — his  wealth,  rank,  talents,  beauty,  learn- 
ing, splendour  of  equipage  or  apparel.  If  As  the  flower  of  grass. 
The  word  rendered  "grass,"  (xfyroj,)  properly  denotes  herbage; 
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withereth,  and  the  flower  there- 
of falleth  away ; 

25  But  the  word  of  the  Lord 


endureth  for  ever.  And  this  *  is 
the  word  which  by  the  gospel  is 
preached  unto  you. 

*  John  i.  1,  14;  2  Pet.  i,  19. 


that  which  furnishes  food  for  animals — pasture,  hay.  Probably 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  from  whom  this  passage  is  taken,  referred  rather 
to  the  appearance  of  a  meadow  or  a  field,  with  mingled  grass  and 
flowers,  constituting  a  beautiful  landscape,  than  to  mere  grass.  In 
such  a  field,  the  grass  soon  withers  with  heat,  and  with  the  approach 
of  winter  ;  and  the  flowers  soon  fade  and  fall.  U  The  grass  withereth^ 
and  the  fioxcer  thereof  falleth  aicay.  This  is  repeated,  as  is  common 
in  the  Hebrew  w'ritings,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  or  strong  con- 
firmation. 

25.  But  the  xcord  of  the  Lord.  In  Isaiah,  (xl.  8,)  "the  word  of 
our  God."  The  sense  is  not  materially  varied.  IT  Endureth  for 
ever.  Is  unmoved,  fixed,  permanent.  Amidst  all  the  revolutions 
on  earth,  the  fading  glories  of  natural  objects,  and  the  wasting 
strength  of  man,  his  truth  remains  unaffected.  Its  beauty  never 
fades  ;  its  power  is  never  enfeebled.  The  gospel  system  is  as  lovely 
now  as  it  was  when  it  was  first  revealed  to  man,  and  it  has  as  much 
power  to  save  as  it  had  when  first  applied  to  a  human  heart.  We 
see  the  grass  wither  at  the  coming  on  of  autumn  ;  Ave  see  the  flower 
of  the  field  decay ;  we  see  man,  though  confident  in  his  strength, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  vigour  of  his  frame,  cut  down  in  an  instant ;  we 
see  cities  decline,  and  kingdoms  lose  their  power  :  but  the  word  of 
God  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  at  first,  and,  amidst  all  the  changes 
which  may  ever  occur  on  the  earth,  that  will  remain  the  same. 
IT  And  this  is  the  xcord  which  by  the  gospel  is  preached  unto  you.  That 
is,  this  gospel  is  the  "  word"  which  was  referred  to  by  Isaiah  in  the 
passage  which  has  been  quoted.  In  view,  then,  of  the  affecting 
truth  stated  in  the  close  of  this  chapter,  (vers.  24,  25,)  let  us  learn 
habitually  to  reflect  on  our  feebleness  and  frailty.  "  We  all  do  fade 
as  a  leaf,"  Isa.  lxiv.  6.  Our  glory  is  like  the  flower  of  the  field. 
Our  beauty  fades,  and  our  strength  disappears,  as  easily  as  the  beauty 
and  vigour  of  the  flower  that  grows  up  in  the  morning,  and  that  in 
the  evening  is  cut  down,  Psa.  xc.  6.  The  rose  that  blossoms  on  the 
cheek  of  youth  may  wither  as  soon  as  any  other  rose ;  the  brightness 
of  the  eye  may  become  dim,  as  readily  as  the  beauty  of  a  field  covered 
with  flowers  ;  the  darkness  of  death  may  come  over  the  brow  of 
manliness  and  intelligence,  as  readily  as  night  settles  down  on  the 
landscape ;  and  our  robes  of  adorning  may  be  laid  aside,  as  soon  as 
beauty  fades  in  a  meadow  full  of  flowers  before  the  scythe  of  the 
mower.  There  is  not  an  object  of  natural  beauty  on  which  we  pride 
ourselves  that  will  not  decay ;  and  soon  all  our  pride  and  pomp  will 
be  laid  low  in  the  tomb.  It  is  sad  to  look  on  a  beautiful  lily,  a  rose, 
a  magnolia,  and  to  think  how  soon  all  that  beauty  will  disappear. 
It  is  more  sad  to  look  on  a  rosy  cheek,  a  bright  eye,  a  lovely  form, 
an  expressive  brow,  an  open,  serene,  intelligent  countenance,  and  to 
think  how  soon  all  that  beauty  and  brilliancy  will  fade  away.  But 
amidst  these  changes  which  beauty  undergoes,  and  the  desolations 
which  disease  and  death  spread  over  the  world,  it  is  cheering  to 
think  that  all  is  not  so.  There  is  that  which  does  not  change,  wlnLh 
never  loses  its  beauty,     "The  word  of  the  Lord"  abides,    His 
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CHAPTER  II. 
^THEREFORE  laying  aside  ' 
all   malice,  and   all  guile, 


and  hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and 
all  evil  speakings, 


t  Eph.  iv.  22,31. 


cheering  promises,  his  assurances  that  there  is  a  brighter  and  bettei 
world,  remain  amidst  all  these  changes  the  same.  The  traits  which 
are  drawn  on  the  character  by  the  religion  of  Christ,  more  lovely  by 
far  than  the  most  delicate  colouring  of  the  lily,  remain  for  ever. 
There  they  abide,  augmenting  in  loveliness,  when  the  rose  fades 
from  the  cheek ;  when  the  brilliancy  departs  from  the  eye ;  when 
the  body  moulders  away  in  the  sepulchre.  The  beauty  of  religion 
is  the  only  permanent  beauty  in  the  earth ;  and  he  that  has  that 
need  not  regret  that  that  which  in  this  mortal  frame  charms  the 
eye  shall  fade  away  like  the  flower  of  the  field. 

CHAPTER  II.      - 

ANALYSIS  OP  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  : — < 

I.  An  exhortation  to  those  whom  the  apostle  addressed,  to  lay 
aside  all  malice,  and  all  guile,  and  to  receive  the  simple  and  plain 
instructions  of  the  word  of  God  with  the  earnestness  with  which  babes 
desire  their  appropriate  food,  vers.  1 — 3.  Religion  reproduces  the  traits 
of  character  of  children  in  those  whom  it  influences,  and  they  ought 
to  regard  themselves  as  new-born  babes,  and  seek  that  kind  of 
spiritual  nutriment  which  is  adapted  to  their  condition  as  such. 

II.  The  privileges  which  they  had  obtained  by  becoming  Chris- 
tians, while  so  many  others  had  stumbled  at  the  very  truths  by 
which  they  had  been  saved,  vers.  4 — 10.  (a)  They  had  come  to 
the  Saviour,  as  the  living  stone  on  which  the  whole  spiritual  temple 
was  founded,  though  others  had  rejected  him ;  they  had  become  a 
holy  priesthood ;  they  had  been  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  offering 
true  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God,  vers.  4,  5.  (6)  To  them  Christ 
was  precious  as  the  chief  corner-stone,  on  which  all  their  hopes 
rested,  and  on  which  the  edifice  that  was  to  be  reared  was  safe, 
though  that  foundation  of  the  Christian  hope  had  been  rejected  and 
disallowed  by  others,  vers.  6 — 8.  (c)  They  were  now  a  chosen 
people,  an  holy  nation,  appointed  to  show  forth  on  earth  the  praises 
of  God,  though  formerly  they  were  not  regarded  as  the  people  of 
God,  and  were  not  within  the  range  of  the  methods  by  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  show  mercy,  vers.  9,  10. 

III.  Various  duties  growing  out  of  these  privileges,  and  out  of 
the  various  relations  which  they  sustained  in  life,  vers.  11 — 25. 
(a)  The  duty  of  living  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  ;  of  abstaining  from 
all  those  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the  soul ;  and  of  leading 
lives  of  entire  honesty  in  relation  to  the  Gentiles,  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded,  vers.  11,  12.  (b)  The  duty  of  submitting  to  civil 
rulers,  vers.  13 — 17.  (c)  The  duty  of  servants  to  submit  to  their 
masters,  though  their  condition  was  a  hard  one  in  life,  and  they  were 
often  called  to  suffer  wrongfully,  vers.  18—20.  (d)  This  duty  was 
enforced  on  servants,  and  on  all,  from  the  example  of  Christ,  who 
was  more  wronged  than  any  others  can  be,  and  who  yet  bore  all  his 
sufferings  with  entire  patience,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should 
follow  in  his  steps,  vers.  21—25. 
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2  As  ne^r-born  babes,"  desire 

u  Watt.  xvLi.  3.  v  1  Cor.  iii.  C. 


the  sincere  milk "  of  the  word, 
that  ye  may  grow  thereby  : 


1.  Wherefore  laying  aside.  On  the  word  rendered  laying  aside^ 
see  Rom.  xiii.  12  ;  Eph.  iv.  22,  25 ;  Col.  iii.  8.  The  allusion  is  to 
putting  off  clothes  ;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  we  are  to  cast  off  these 
things  entirely ;  that  is,  we  are  no  longer  to  practise  them.  The 
word  wherefore  (ovv)  refers  to  the  reasonings  in  the  first  chapter.  In 
view  of  the  considerations  stated  there,  we  should  renounce  all  evil. 
U  All  malice.  All  evil,  (fcaKiav.)  The  word  malice  we  commonly 
apply  now  to  a  particular  kind  of  evil,  denoting  extreme  enmity  of 
heart,  ill-will,  a  disposition  to  injure  others  without  cause,  from 
mere  personal  gratification,  or  from  a  spirit  of  revenge. —  Webster. 
The  Greek  word,  however,  includes  evil  of  all  kinds.  See  Notes  on 
Rom.  i.  29.  Comp.  Acts  viii.  22,  where  it  is  rendered  wickedness, 
and  1  Cor.  v.  8  ;  xiv.  20  ;  Eph.  iv.  31 ;  Col.  iii.  8  ;  Titus  iii.  3.  IF  And 
all  guile.     Deceit  of  all  kinds.     Notes  on  Rom.  i.  29  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  16  ; 

1  Thess.  ii.  3.  IT  And  hypocrisies.  Notes  on  1  Tim.  iv.  2  ;  Matt, 
xxiii.  28  ;  Gal.  ii.  13,  on  the  word  rendered  dissimulation.  The  word 
means,  feigning  to  be  what  we  are  not ;  assuming  a  false  appearance 
of  religion  ;  cloking  a  wicked  purpose  under  the  appearance  of  piety 
IT  And  envies.  Hatred  of  others  on  account  of  some  excellency 
which  they  have,  or  something  which  they  possess  which  we  do 
not.  See  Notes  on  Rom.  i.  29.  11  And  all  evil  speaking.  Greek, 
speaking  against  others.  This  word  (KaraXaMa)  occurs  only  here 
and  in  2  Cor.  xii.  20,  where  it  is  rendered  backbitings.  It  would  in- 
clude all  unkind  or  slanderous  speaking  against  others.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  fault  in  the  world,  and  it  is  one  of  the  designs 
of  religion  to  guard  against  it.  Religion  teaches  us  to  lay  aside 
whatever  guile,  insincerity,  and  false  appearances  we  may  have  ac- 
quired, and  to  put  on  the  simple  honesty  and  openness  of  children. 
We  all  acquire  more  or  less  of  guile  and  insincerity  in  the  course  of 
life.  We  learn  to  conceal  our  sentiments  and  feelings,  and  almost 
unconsciously  come  to  appear  different  from  what  we  really  are.  It 
is  not  so  with  children.  In  the  child,  every  emotion  of  the  bosom 
appears  as  it  is.  Nature  there  works  well  a?id  beautifully.  Every 
emotion  is  expressed  ;  every  feeling  of  the  heart  is  developed ;  and 
in  the  cheeks,  the  open  eye,  the  joyous  or  sad  countenance,  we 
know  all  that  there  is  in  the  bosom,  as  certainly  as  we  know  all  that 
there  is  in  the  rose  by  its  colour  and  its  fragrance.  Now,  it  is  one 
of  the  purposes  of  religion  to  bring  us  back  to  this  state,  and  to  strip 
off  all  the  subterfuges  which  we  may  have  acquired  in  life  ;  and  he 
in  whom  this  effect  is  not  accomplished  has  never  been  converted. 
A  man  that  is  characteristically  deceitful,  cunning,  and  crafty,  can- 
not be  a  Christian.  "Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as 
little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
Matt,  xviii.  3. 

2.  As  new-born  babes.  The  phrase  here  used  would  properly  de- 
note those  which  were  just  born,  and  hence  Christians  who  had  just 
begun  the  spiritual  life.     See  the  word  explained  in  the  Notes  on 

2  Tim.  iii.  15.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  compare 
Christians  with  little  children.  See  Notes,  Matt,  xviii.  3/ for  the 
reasons  of  this  comparison.     Comp.  Notes,  1  Cor.  iii.  2 ;  Heb.  v. 

14.     "S  Desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,     The  pure  milk  of  the 
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3  If  so  be  ye  have  tasted 

v  Psa.  xxxiv.  8. 


that  the  Lord  is  gracious. 
4  To  whom  coming,  as  unto 


■word.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  sincere,  see  Notes,  Eph.  vi.  24. 
The  Greek  word  here  (55oAov)  means,  properly,  that  which  is  with- 
out guile  or  falsehood ;  then  unadulterated,  pure,  genuine.  The 
Greek  adjective  rendered  "of  the  word,"  (\oyiicbv,)  means  properly 
rational,  pertaining  to  reason,  or  mind ;  and,  in  the  connexion  here 
with  milk,  means  that  which  is  adapted  to  sustain  the  soul.  Comp. 
Notes,  Horn.  xii.  1.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  allusion  to  the 
gospel  in  its  purest  and  most  simple  form,  as  adapted  to  be  the 
nutriment  of  the  new-born  soul.  Probably  there  are  two  ideas  here  ; 
one,  that  the  proper  aliment  of  piety  is  simple  truth ;  the  other,  that 
the  truths  which  they  were  to  desire  were  the  more  elementary 
truths  of  the  gospel,  such  as  would  be  adapted  to  those  who  were 
babes  in  knowledge.  U  That  ye  may  groio  thereby.  As  babes  grow 
on  their  proper  nutriment.  Piety  in  the  heart  is  susceptible  of 
growth,  and  is  made  to  grow  by  its  proper  aliment,  as  a  plant  or 
a  child  is,  and  will  grow  in  proportion  as  it  has  the  proper  kind  of 
nutriment.  From  this  verse  we  may  see,  (1,)  the  reason  of  the  in- 
junction of  the  Saviour  to  Peter,  to  "  feed  his  lambs,"  John  xxi.  15  ; 
1  Pet.  ii.  1,  2.  Young  Christians  strongly  resemble  children,  babes  ; 
and  they  need  watchful  care,  and  kind  attention,  and  appropriate 
aliment,  as  much  as  new-born  infants  do.  Piety  receives  its  form 
much  from  its  commencement ;  and  the  character  of  the  whole 
Christian  life  will  be  determined  in  a  great  degree  by  the  views  en- 
tertained at  first,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  which  is  given  to  those 
who  are  just  entering  on  their  Christian  course.  We  may  also. see, 
(2,)  that  it  furnishes  evidence  of  conversion,  if  we  have  a  love  for 
the  simple  and  pure  truths  of  the  gospel.  It  is  evidence  that  Ave 
have  spiritual  life,  as  really  as  the  desire  of  appropriate  nourishment 
is  evidence  that  an  infant  has  natural  life.  The  new-born  soul  loves 
the  truth.  It  is  nourished  by  it.  It  perishes  without  it.  The  gospel 
is  just  what  it  wants  ;  and  without  that  it  could  not  live.  We  may 
also  learn  from  this  verse,  (3,)  that  the  truths  of  the  gospel  which 
are  best  adapted  to  that  state,  are  those  which  are  simple  and  plain. 
Comp.  Heb.  v.  12 — 14.  It  is  not  philosophy  that  is  needed  then  ;  it 
is  not  the  profound  and  difficult  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  it  is  those 
elementary  truths  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  and 
which,  can  be  comprehended  by  children.  Religion  makes  every  one 
docile  and  humble  as  a  child ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  age  at 
which  one  is  converted,  or  whatever  attainments  he  may  have  made 
in  science,  he  relishes  the  same  truths  which  are  loved  by  the 
voungest  and  most  unlettered  child  that  is  brought  into  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

3.  If  so  be  ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.  Or  rather,  as 
Doddridge  renders  it,  "  Since  you  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  graci- 
ous." The  apostle  did  not  mean  to  express  any  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  to  state  that,  since  they  had  had  an  experimental  acquaint- 
ance with  the  grace  of  God,  they  should  desire  to  increase  more  and 
more  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  him.  On  the  use  of  the  word 
taste,  see  Notes  on  Heb.  vi.  4. 

4.  To  whom  coining .  To  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  so  the  word  "Lord" 
is  to  be  understood  in  ver.  3.    Comp.  Notes  on  Acts  i.  24.    The  idea 
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a  living  stone,  disallowed  *  in- 
deed of    men,   but  chosen   of 

*  Psa.  cxviii.  22. 


God,  and  precious, 

5   Ye  also,  as  lively  stones, 


here  is,  that  they  had  come  to  him  for  salvation,  while  the  great  mass 
of  men  rejected  him.  Others  "  disallowed"  him,  and  turned  away 
from  him,  but  they  had  seen  that  he  was  the  one  chosen  or  appointed  of 
God,  and  had  come  to  him  in  order  to  be  saved.  Salvation  is  often 
represented  as  coming  to  Christ.  See  Matt.  xi.  28.  If  As  unto  a 
living  stone.  The  allusion  in  this  passage  is  to  Isa.  xxviii.  16,  "  Be- 
hold, I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious 
corner-stone,  a  sure  foundation :  he  that  believeth  shall  not  make 
haste."  See  Notes  on  that  passage.  There  may  be  also  possibly  an 
allusion  to  Psa.  cxviii.  22,  "  The  stone  which  the  builders  disallowed, 
is  become  the  head-stone  of  the  corner."  The  reference  is  to  Christ 
as  the  foundation  on  which  the  church  is  reared.  He  occupied  the 
same  place  in  regard  to  the  church  which  a  foundation-stone  does  to 
the  edifice  that  is  reared  upon  it.  Comp.  Matt.  vii.  24,  25.  See 
Notes  on  Pom.  ix.  33,  and  Eph.  ii.  20 — 22.  The  phrase  "living 
stone"  is  however  unusual,  and  is  not  found,  I  think,  except  in  this 
place.  There  seems  to  be  an  incongruity  in  it,  in  attributing  life  to 
a  stone,  yet  the  meaning  is  not  difficult  to  be  understood.  The  pur- 
pose was  not  to  speak  of  a  temple,  like  that  at  Jerusalem,  made  up  of 
gold  and  costly  stones ;  but  of  a  temple  made  up  of  living  materials — of 
redeemed  men — in  which  God  now  resides.  In  speaking  of  that,  it 
was  natural  to  refer  to  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  rested, 
and  to  speak  of  that  as  corresponding  to  the  whole  edifice.  It  was 
all  a  living  temple — a  temple  composed  of  living  materials — from  the 
foundation  to  the  top.  Compare  the  expression  in  John  iv.  10,  "  He 
would  have  given  thee  living  water;"  that  is,  water  which  would 
have  imparted  life  to  the  soul.  So  Christ  imparts  life  to  the  whole 
spiritual  temple  that  is  reared  on  him  as  a  foundation.  IT  Disallowed 
indeed  of  men.  Rejected  by  them,  first  by  the  Jews,  in  causing  him 
to  be  put  to  death ;  and  then  by  all  men  when  he  is  offered  to  them 
as  their  Saviour.  See  Notes,  Isa.  liii.  3.  Psa.  cxviii.  22  :  "  Which 
the  builders  refused."  Comp.  Notes,  Matt.  xxi.  42;  Acts  iv.  11. 
H  But  chosen  of  God.  Selected  by  him  as  the  suitable  foundation  on 
which  to  rear  his  church.  H  And  precious.  Valuable.  The  universe 
had  nothing  more  valuable  on  which  to  rear  the  spiritual  temple. 

5.  Ye  also,  as  lively  stones.  Gr.,  "  living  stones."  The  word  should 
have  been  so  rendered.  The  word  lively  with  us  now  has  a  different 
meaning  from  living,  and  denotes  active,  quick,  sprightly.  The  Greek 
word  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  previous  verse,  and  rendered 
living.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  materials  of  which  the  temple  here 
referred  to  was  composed,  were  living  materials  throughout.  The 
foundation  is  a  living  foundation,  and  all  the  superstructure  is  com- 
posed of  living  materials.  The  purpose  of  the  apostle  here  is  to 
compare  the  church  to  a  beautiful  temple — such  as  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem,  and  to  show  that  it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts,  as  that  was. 
It  has  within  itself  what  corresponds  with  everything  that  was 
valuable  in  that.  It  is  a  beautiful  structure  like  that ;  and  as  in  that 
there  was  a  priesthood,  and  there  were  real  and  acceptable  sacrifices 
offered,  so  it  is  in  the  Christian  church.  The  Jews  prided  themselves 
much  on  their  temple.     It  was  a  most  costly  and  splendid  edifice, 
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*are  built  up  a  spiritual  house, v  I  au  holy  priesthood,  eto  offer  up 

1  Or,  be  ye.  y  Heb.  iii.  6.  *  Isa.  Ixi.  6;  Rev.  i.  6. 

It  was  the  place  where  God  was  worshipped,  and  where  he  was 
supposed  to  dwell.  It  had  an  imposing  service,  and  there  was  ac- 
ceptable worship  rendered  there.  As  a  new  dispensation  was  intro- 
duced ;  as  the  tendency  of  the  Christian  system  was  to  draw  off  the 
worshippers  from  that  temple,  and  to  teach  them  that  God  could  be 
worshipped  as  acceptably  elsewhere  as  at  Jerusalem,  (John  iv.  21 — 
23 ;)  as  Christianity  did  not  inculcate  the  necessity  of  rearing  splendid 
temples  for  the  worship  of  God  ;  and  as  in  fact  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem was  about  to  be  destroyed  for  ever,  it  was  important  to  show 
that  in  the  Christian  church  there  might  be  found  all  that  was  truly 
beautiful  and  valuable  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  that  it  had  what 
corresponded  to  what  was  in  fact  most  precious  there,  and  that  there 
was  still  a  most  magnificent  and  beautiful  temple  on  the  earth. 
Hence  the  sacred  writers  labour  to  show  that  all  was  found  in  the 
church  that  had  made  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  so  glorious,  and  that 
the  great  design  contemplated  by  the  erection  of  that  splendid  edifice 
— the  maintenance  of  the  worship  of  God — was  now  accomplished 
in  a  more  glorious  manner  than  even  in  the  services  of  that  house. 
For  there  was  a  temple,  made  up  of  living  materials,  which  was  still 
the  peculiar  dwelling-place  of  God  on  the  earth.  In  that  temple 
there  was  a  holy  priesthood — for  every  Christian  was  a  priest.  In 
that  temple  there  were  sacrifices  offered,  as  acceptable  to  God  as  in 
the  former — for  they  were  spiritual  sacrifices,  offered  continually. 
These  thoughts  were  often  dwelt  upon  by  the  apostle  Paul,  and  are 
here  illustrated  by  Peter,  evidently  with  the  same  design,  to  impart 
consolation  to  those  who  had  never  been  permitted  to  worship  at  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  comfort  those  Jews,  now  converted  to 
Christianity,  who  saw  that  that  splendid  and  glorious  edifice  was 
about  to  be  destroyed.  The  peculiar  abode  of  God  on  the  earth  was 
now  removed  from  that  temple  to  the  Christian  church.  Theirs* 
aspect  in  which  this  is  illustrated  here  is,  that  the  temple  of  God 
was  made  up  of"  living  stones;"  that  is,  that  the  materials  were 
not  inanimate  stones,  but  endued  with  life,  and  so  much  more  valu 
able  than  those  employed  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  as  the  soul  is 
more  precious  than  any  materials  of  stone.  There  were  living  beings 
which  composed  that  temple,  constituting  a  more  beautiful  structure, 
and  a  more  appropriate  dwelling-place  for  God,  than  any  edifice 
could  be  made  of  stone,  however  costly  or  valuable.  H  A  spiritual 
house.  A  spiritual  temple,  not  made  of  perishable  materials,  like 
that  at  Jerusalem ;  not  composed  of  matter,  as  that  was,  but  made 
up  of  redeemed  souls — a  temple  more  appropriate  to  be  the  residence 
of  one  who  is  a  pure  spirit.  Comp.  Notes  on  Eph.  ii.  19—22,  and 
1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20.  H  An  holy  priesthood.  In  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
the  priesthood  appointed  to  minister  there,  and  to  offer  sacrifices, 
constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  arrangement.  It  was  important, 
therefore,  to  show  that  this  was  not  overlooked  in  the  spiritual 
temple  that  God  was  raising.  Accordingly,  the  apostle  says  that 
this  is  amply  provided  for,  by  constituting  the  ichole  body  of  Chris- 
tians to  be  in  fact  a  priesthood.  Every  one  is  engaged  in  offering 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  God.  The  business  is  not  intrusted  to  a  par- 
ticular class  to  be  known  as  priests  ;  there  is  not  a  particular  portion 
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spiritual  a  sacrifices,  acceptable 
to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  • 


a  Mai.  i.  11. 


t  Isa.  xxviii.  1(5. 


6  Wherefore  also  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  scripture,  *  Behold 
I  lay  in  Sion  a  chief  corner- 


to  -whom  the  name  is  to  be  peculiarly  given;  but  every  Christian  is 
in  fact  a  priest,  and  is  engaged  in  offering  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to 
God.  See  Rom.  i.  6  :  "  And  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto 
God."  The  Great  High  Priest  in  this  service  is  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  (see  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  passim ;)  but  besides  him 
there  is  no  one  who  sustains  this  office,  except  as  it  is  borne  by  all 
the  Christian  members.  There  are  ministers,  elders,  pastors,  evan- 
gelists in  the  church  ;  but  there  is  no  one  who  is  a  priest,  except  in  the 
general  sense  that  all  are  priests — for  the  great  sacrifice  has  been 
offered,  and  there  is  no  expiation  now  to  be  made.  The  name  priest, 
therefore,  should  never  be  conferred  on  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  It 
is  never  so  given  in  the  New  Testament,  and  there  was  a  reason  why 
it  should  not  be.  The  proper  idea  of  a  priest  is  one  who  offers  sa- 
crifice ;  but  the  ministers  of  the  New  Testament  have  no  sacrifices  to 
offer — the  one  great  and  perfect  oblation  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
having  been  made  by  the  Redeemer  on  the  cross.  To  him,  and  him 
alone,  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  should  the  name 
priest  be  given,  as  it  is  uniformly  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in 
the  general  sense  in  which  it  is  given  to  all  Christians.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion  it  is  consistent  to  give  the  name  priest 
to  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  but  it  is  wrong  to  do  it.  It  is  consistent, 
because  they  claim  that  a  true  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  is  offered  in  the  mass.  It  is  wrong,  because  that  doctrine  is 
wholly  contrary  to  the  New  Testament,  and  is  derogatory  to  the  one 
perfect  oblation  which  has  been  once  made  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
and  in  conferring  on  a  class  of  men  a  degree  of  importance  and  of  power 
to  which  they  have  no  claim,  and  which  is  so  liable  to  abuse.  But 
in  a  Protestant  church  it  is  neither  consistent  nor  right  to  give  the 
name  to  a  minister  of  religion.  The  only  sense  in  which  the  term 
can  now  be  used  in  the  Christian  church  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is 
applicable  to  all  Christians  alike — that  they  "  offer  the  sacrifice  of 
prayer  and  praise."  If  To  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices.  Not  bloody 
offerings,  the  blood  of  lambs  and  bullocks,  but  those  which  are  the 
offerings  of  the  heart — the  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise.  As  there 
is  a  priest,  there  is  also  involved  the  notion  of  a  sacrifice;  but  that 
which  is  offered  is  such  as  all  Christians  offer  to  God,  proceeding 
from  the  heart,  and  breathed  forth  from  the  lips,  and  in  a  holy  life. 
It  is  called  sacrifice,  not  because  it  makes  an  expiation  for  sin,  but 
because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  worship.  Comp.  Notes  on  Heb.  xiii. 
15;  x.  14.  U  Acceptable  io  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  Comp.  Notes  on 
Rom.  xii.  1.  Through  the  merits  of  the  great  sacrifice  made  by  the 
Redeemer  on  the  cross.  Our  prayers  and  praises  are  in  themselves 
so  imperfect,  and  proceed  from  such  polluted  lips  and  hearts,  that 
they  can  be  acceptable  only  through  him  as  our  intercessor  before 
the  throne  of  God.     Comp.  Notes  on  Heb.  ix.  24,  25  ;  x.  19 — 22. 

6.  Wherefore  also  it  is  contained  in  the  scripture.  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 
The  quotation  is  substantially  as  it  is  found  in  the  Septuagint. 
IT  Behold,  I  lay  in  Sion.  See  Notes,  Isa.  xxviii.  16,  and  Rom.  ix.  33. 
T  A  chief  corner-stone.  The  principal  stone  on  which  the  corner  of 
the  edifice  rests.     A  stone  is  selected  for  this  which  is  large  and 
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gtone,  elect,  precious :  and  he 
that  believeth  on  him  shall  not 
be  confounded. 


7  Unto  you  therefore  which 
believe  he  is 1  precious :  but  unto 


1  Or,  an.  honour. 


solid,  and,  usually,  one  which  is  squared,  and  wrought  with  care ; 
and  as  such  a  stone  is  commonly  laid  with  solemn  ceremonies,  so, 
perhaps,  in  allusion  to  this,  it  is  here  said  by  God  that  he  would  lay 
this  stone  at  the  foundation.  The  solemnities  attending  this  were 
those  which  accompanied  the  great  Avork  of  the  Redeemer.  See  the 
word  explained  in  the  Notes  on  Eph.  ii.  20.  If  Elect.  Chosen  of 
God,  or  selected  for  this  purpose,  ver.  4.  II  And  he  tJiat  believeth  on 
him  shall  not  be  confounded.  Shall  not  be  ashamed.  The  Hebrew 
is,  "  shall  not  make  haste."  See  it  explained  in  the  Notes  on  Rom. 
ix.  33. 

7.  Unto  you  therefore  which  believe.  Christians  are  often  called 
simply  believers,  because  faith  in  the  Saviour  is  one  of  the  prominent 
characteristics  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  their  fellow- 
men.  It  sufficiently  describes  any  man,  to  say  that  he  is  a  believer  in 
the  Lord  Jesus.  II  He  is  precious.  Marg.,  an  honour.  That  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  margin,  it  is  an  honour  to  believe  on  him,  and  should 
be  so  regarded.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this 
is  the  idea  of  Peter.  The  Greek  is  tj  ti/x^  ;  literally,  "  esteem, 
honour,  respect,  reverence  ;"  then  "  value  or  price."  The  noun  is 
probably  used  in  the  place  of  the  adjective,  in  the  sense  of  honour- 
able, valued,  precious  ;  and  it  is  not  incorrectly  rendered  in  the  text, 
"  he  is  precious."  The  connexion  demands  this  interpretation.  The 
apostle  was  not  showing  that  it  was  an  honour  to  believe  on  Christ, 
but  was  stating  the  estimate  wrhich  was  put  on  him  by  those  who 
believe,  as  contrasted  with  the  view  taken  of  him  by  the  world.  The 
truth  which  is  taught  is,  that  while  the  Lord  Jesus  is  rejected  by  the 
great  mass  of  men,  he  is  regarded  by  all  Christians  as  of  inestimable 
value.  I.  Of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Somehow,  Christians 
perceive  a  value  in  him  which  is  seen  in  nothing  else.  This  is 
evinced  (a)  in  their  avowed  estimate  of  him  as  their  best  friend; 
(b)  in  their  being  willing  so  far  to  honour  him  as  to  commit  to  him 
the  keeping  of  their  souls,  resting  the  whole  question  of  their  salva- 
tion on  him  alone  ;  (c)  in  their  readiness  to  keep  his  commands,  and 
to  serve  him,  while  the  mass  of  men  disobey  him ;  and  {d)  in  their 
being  willing  to  die  for  him.  II.  The  reasons  why  he  is  so  precious 
to  them  are  such  as  these  :  (1.)  They  are  brought  into  a  condition 
where  they  can  appreciate  his  worth.  To  see  the  value  of  food,  we 
must  be  hungry ;  of  clothing,  we  must  be  exposed  to  the  winter's 
blast ;  of  home,  we  must  be  wanderers  without  a  dwelling-place  ;  of 
medicine,  we  must  be  sick  ;  of  competence,  we  must  be  poor.  So, 
to  see  the  value  of  the  Saviour,  we  must  see  that  we  are  poor,  help- 
less, dying  sinners  ;  that  the  soul  is  of  inestimable  worth  ;  that  we 
have  no  merit  of  our  own ;  and  that  unless  some  one  interpose,  we 
must  perish.  Every  one  who  becomes  a  true  Christian  is  brought  to 
this  condition  ;  and  in  this  state  he  can  appreciate  the  worth  of  the 
Saviour.  In  this  respect  the  condition  of  Christians  is  unlike  that  of 
the  rest  of  mankind — for  they  are  in  no  better  state  to  appreciate  the 
worth  of  the  Saviour,  than  the  man  in  health  is  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  healing  art,  or  than  he  who  has  never  had  a  want  unsuppliecL 
the  kindness  of  one  who  comes  to  us  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
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them  which  be  disobedient,  the 
stone  c  which  the  builders  dis- 


c  Matt.  xxi.  42. 


allowed,  the  same  is  made  the 
head  of  the  corner, 


food.  (2.)  The  Lord  Jesus  is  in  fact  of  more  value  to  them  than  any 
other  benefactor.  We  have  had  benefactors  who  have  done  us  good, 
but  none  who  have  done  us  such  good  as  he  has.  We  have  had 
parents,  teachers,  kind  friends,  who  have  provided  for  us,  taught  us, 
relieved  us  ;  but  all  that  they  have  done  for  us  is  slight,  compared 
with  what  he  has  done.  The  fruit  of  their  kindness,  for  the  most 
part,  pertains  to  the  present  world ;  and  they  have  not  laid  down 
their  lives  for  us.  What  he  has  done  pertains  to  our  welfare  to  all 
eternity ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  How  pre- 
cious should  the  name  and  memory  of  one  be  who  has  laid  down  his 
own  life  to  save  us  !  (3.)  We  owe  all  our  hopes  of  heaven  to  him  ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  such  a  hope,  he  is  precious  to  us. 
We  have  no  hope  of  salvation  but  in  him.  Take  that  away — blot 
out  the  name  and  the  work  of  the  Redeemer — and  we  see  no  way  in 
in  which  we  could  be  saved ;  Ave  have  no  prospect  of  being  saved. 
As  our  hope  of  heaven,  therefore,  is  valuable  to  us ;  as  it  supports 
us  in  trial ;  as  it  comforts  us  in  the  hour  of  death,  so  is  the  Saviour 
precious  :  and  the  estimate  which  we  form  of  him  is  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  such  a  hope.  (4.)  There  is  an  intrinsic  value  and  ex- 
cellency in  the  character  of  Christ,  apart  from  his  relation  to  us, 
which  makes  him  precious  to  those  who  can  appreciate  his  worth. 
In  his  character,  abstractedly  considered,  there  was  more  to  attract, 
to  interest,  to  love,  than  in  that  of  any  other  one  who  ever  lived  in 
our  world.  There  was  more  purity,  more  benevolence,  more  that 
was  great  in  trying  circumstances,  more  that  was  generous  and  self- 
denying,  more  that  resembled  God,  than  in  any  other  one  who  ever 
appeared  on  earth.  In  the  moral  firmament,  the  character  of  Christ 
sustains  a  pre-eminence  above  all  others  who  have  lived,  as  great  as 
the  glory  of  the  sun  is  superior  to  the  feeble  lights,  though  so  nu- 
merous, which  glimmer  at  midnight.  With  such  views  of  him,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  however  he  may  be  estimated  by  the 
world,  "  to  them  who  believe  he  is  precious."  II  But  unto  them 
tchich  be  disobedient.  Literally,  unwilling  to  be  persuaded,  (aireiOris  ;) 
that  is,  those  who  refused  to  believe  ;  who  were  obstinate  or  contu- 
macious, Luke  i.  17  ;  Rom.  i.  30.  The  meaning  is,  that  to  them 
he  is  made  a  stone  against  which  they  impinge,  and  ruin  themselves. 
Notes,  ver.  8.  f  The  stone  tchich  the  builders  disalloxced.  Which  they 
rejected,  or  refused  to  make  a  corner-stone.  The  allusion  here,  by 
the  word  "  builders,"  is  primarily  to  the  Jews,  represented  as  raising 
a  temple  of  salvation,  or  building  -with  reference  to  eternal  life.  They 
refused  to  lay  this  stone,  which  God  had  appointed,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  their  hopes,  but  preferred  some  other  foundation.  See  this 
passage  explained  in  the  Notes  on  Matt.  xxi.  42 ;  Acts  iv.  11 ;  and 
Rom.  ix.  33.  IT  The  same  is  made  the  head  of  the  corner.  That  is, 
though  it  is  rejected  by  the  mass  of  men,  yet  God  has  in  fact  made 
it  the  corner-stone  on  which  the  whole  spiritual  temple  rests,  Acts 
iv.  11,  12.  However  men  may  regard  it,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  other 
hope  of  heaven  than  that  which  is  founded  on  the  Lord  Jesus.  If 
men  are  not  saved  by  him,  he  becomes  to  them  a  stone  of  stumbling, 
and  a  rock  of  offence. 
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8  And  a  stone  of  stumbling, 
and  a  rock  of  offence,  even  to 
them  which  stumble  at  the  word, 


being  disobedient :  whereunto  * 
also  they  were  appointed. 


d  Jude  4. 


8.  And  a  stone  of  stumbling .  A  stone  over  which  they  stumble,  or 
against  which  they  impinge.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  a  corner- 
stone which  projects  from  the  building,  against  which  they  dash 
themselves,  and  by  which  they  are  made  to  fall.  See  Notes  on 
Matt.  xxi.  44.  The  rejection  of  the  Saviour  becomes  the  means  of 
their  ruin.  They  refuse  to  build  on  him,  and  it  is  as  if  one  should 
run  against  a  solid  projecting  corner-stone  of  a  house,  that  would 
certainly  be  the  means  of  their  destruction.  Comp.  Notes,  Luke 
i.  34.  An  idea  similar  to  this  occurs  in  Matt.  xxi.  44  :  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall  be  broken."  The  meaning  is,  that 
if  this  foundation-stone  is  not  the  means  of  their  salvation,  it  will 
be  of  their  ruin.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they 
believe  on  him  or  not — whether  they  accept  or  reject  him.  They 
cannot  reject  him  without  the  most  fearful  consequences  to  their 
souls.  H  And  a  rock  of  offence.  This  expresses  substantially  the 
same  idea  as  the  phrase  "  stone  of  stumbling."  The  word  rendered 
"offence"  (<rK<xv8a\ov,)  means  properly  "a  trap-stick — a  crooked 
stick  on  which  the  bait  is  fastened,  which  the  animal  strikes  against, 
and  so  springs  the  trap,"  {Robinson,  Lex. ;)  then  a  trap,  gin,  snare  ; 
and  then  anything  which  one  strikes  or  stumbles  against;  a  stumbling- 
block.  It  then  denotes  that  which  is  the  cause  or  occasion  of  ruin. 
This  language  would  be  strictly  applicable  to  the  JeAvs,  who  rejected 
the  Saviour  on  account  of  his  humble  birth,  and  whose  rejection  of 
him  was  made  the  occasion  of  the  destruction  of  their  temple,  city, 
and  nation.  But  it  is  also  applicable  to  all  who  reject  him,  from 
whatever  cause  ;  for  their  rejection  of  him  will  be  followed  with 
ruin  to  their  souls.  It  is  a  crime  for  which  God  will  judge  them  as 
certainly  as  he  did  the  Jews  who  disowned  him  and  crucified  him, 
for  the  offence  is  substantially  the  same.  What  might  have  been, 
therefore,  the  means  of  their  salvation,  is  made  the  cause  of  their 
deeper  condemnation.  IT  Even  to  them  which  stumble  at  the  word. 
To  all  who  do  this.  That  is,  they  take  the  same  kind  of  offence  at 
the  gospel  which  the  Jews  did  at  the  Saviour  himself.  It  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing,  and  the  consequences  must  be  the  same. 
How  does  the  conduct  of  the  man  avIio  rejects  the  Saviour  now, 
differ  from  that  of  him  who  rejected  him  when  he  was  on  the  earth? 
If  Being  disobedient.  Ver.  7.  The  reason  why  they  reject  him  is,  that 
thev  are  not  disposed  to  obey.  They  are  solemnly  commanded  to 
believe  the  gospel ;  and  a  refusal  to  do  it,  therefore,  is  as  really  an 
act  of  disobedience  as  to  break  any  other  command  of  God.  II  Where- 
unto they  xc ere  appointed,  (els  h  Ka\  ired-qaau.)  The  word  "where- 
unto" means  unto  xohich.  But  unto  what?  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  it  means  that  they  were  "  appointed"  to  believe  on  him  and  be 
saved  by  him  ;  for  (1)  this  would  involve  all  the  difficulty  which  is 
ever  felt  in  the  doctrine  of  decrees  or  election ;  for  it  would  then 
mean  that  he  had  eternally  designated  them  to  be  saved,  which  is 
the  doctrine  of  predestination;  and  (2)  if  this  were  the  true  inter- 
pretation, the  consequence  would  follow  that  God  had  been  foiled 
in  his  plan — for  the  reference  here  is  to  those  who  would  not  be 
saved,  that  is,  to  those  who  "stumble  at  that  stumbling-stone,"  and 
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are  destroyed.  Calvin  supposes  that  it  means,  "  unto  which,  re- 
jection and  destruction  they  were  designated  in  the  purpose  of  God." 
So  Bloomfield  renders  it,  "Unto  which  (disbelief )  they  were  des- 
tined," (Crit.  Digest ;)  meaning,  as  he  supposes,  that  "into  this 
stumbling  and  disobedience  they  were  permitted  by  God  to  fall.' 
Doddridge  interprets  it,  "To  which  also  they  were  appointed  by  the 
righteous  sentence  of  God,  long  before,  even  as  early  as  in  his  first 
purpose  and  decree  he  ordained  his  Son  to  be  the  great  foundation 
of  his  church."  Rosenmiiller  gives  substantially  the  same  inter- 
pretation. Clemens  Romanus  says  it  means  that  "  they  were  ap- 
pointed, not  that  they  should  sin,  but  that,  sinning,  they  should  be 
punished."  See  Wetstein.  So  Macknight,  "  To  which  punishment 
they  were  appointed."  Whitby  gives  the  same  interpretation  of  it, 
that  because  they  were  disobedient,  (referring,  as  he  supposes,  to 
the  Jews  who  rejected  the  Messiah,)  "they  were  appointed,  for  the 
punishment  of  that  disobedience,  to  fall  and  perish."  Dr.  Clarke 
supposes  that  it  means  that  they  were  prophesied  of  that  they  should 
thus  fall ;  or  that,  long  before,  it  was  predicted  that  they  should 
thus  stumble  and  fall.  In  reference  to  the  meaning  of  this  difficult 
passage,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  there  is  in  the  Greek  verb  ne- 
cessarily the  idea  of  designation,  appointment,  purpose.  There  was 
some  agency  or  intention  by  which  they  were  put  in  that  condition ; 
some  act  of  placing  or  appointing,  (the  word  rid-rnut  meaning  to  set, 
put,  lag,  lag  down,  appoint,  constitute,)  by  which  this  result  was 
brought  about.  The  fair  sense,  therefore,  and  one  from  which  Ave 
cannot  escape,  is,  that  this  did  not  happen  by  chance  or  accident, 
but  that  there  was  a  Divine  arrangement,  appointment,  or  plan  on 
the  part  of  God  in  reference  to  this  result,  and  that  the  result  was 
in  conformity  with  that.  So  it  is  said  in  Jude  4,  of  a  similar  class 
of  men,  "  For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  who  were 
before  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation."  The  facts  were  these : 
(1.)  That  God  appointed  his  Son  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  his 
church.  (2.)  That  there  was  a  portion  of  the  world  which,  from 
some  cause,  would  embrace  him  and  be  saved.  (3.)  That  there  was 
another  portion  who,  it  was  certain,  would  not  embrace  him.  (4.) 
That  it  was  known  that  the  appointment  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  a 
Saviour  would  be  the  occasion  of  their  rejecting  him,  and  of  their 
deeper  and  more  aggravated  condemnation.  (5.)  That  the  arrange- 
ment was  nevertheless  made,  Avith  the  understanding  that  all  this 
would  be  so,  and  because  it  Avas  best  on  the  whole  that  it  shoidd  be 
so,  even  though  this  consequence  Avould  follow.  That  is,  it  Avas 
better  that  the  arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  salvation  of  men 
eA*en  Avith  this  result,  that  a  part  Avould  sink  into  deeper  condemna- 
tion, than  that  no  arrangement  should  be  made  to  saAre  any.  The 
primary  and  originating  arrangement,  therefore,  did  not  contemplate 
them  or  their  destruction,  but  Avas  made  Avith  reference  to  others, 
and  notAA'ithstanding  they  Avould  reject  him,  and  Avould  fall.  The 
expression  whereunto  (els  b)  refers  to  this  plan,  as  involving,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  result  Avhich  actually  folloAved.  Their 
stumbling  and  falling  Avas  not  a  matter  of  chance,  or  a  result  Avhich 
Avas  not  contemplated,  but  entered  into  the  original  arrangement ; 
and  the  whole,  therefore,  might  be  said  to  be  in  accordance  Avith  a 
wise  plan  and  purpose.  And,  (6,)  it  might  be  said  in  this  sense, 
and   in  this   connexion    *Hat  those  who  would   reject  him  were 
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appointed  to  this  stumbling  and  falling.  It  was  "what  was  foreseen  ; 
what  entered  into  the  general  arrangement ;  what  was  involved  in 
the  purpose  to  save  any.  It  was  not  a  matter  that  was  unforeseen, 
that  the  consequence  of  giving  a  Saviour  would  result  in  the  con- 
demnation of  those  who  should  crucify  and  reject  him  ;  but  the  wlwle 
thing,  as  it  actually  occurred,  entered  into  the  Divine  arrangement. 
It  may  be.  added,  that  as,  in  the  facts  in  the  case,  nothing  wrong  has 
been  done  by  God,  and  no  one  has  been  deprived  of  any  rights,  or 
punished  more  than  he  deserves,  it  was  not  wrong  in  him  to  make 
the  arrangement.  It  was  better  that  the  arrangement  should  be 
made  as  it  is,  even  with  this  consequence,  than  that  none  at  all 
should  be  made  for  human  salvation.  Comp.  Notes  on  Rom.  ix. 
15 — 18 ;  John  xh\  39,  40.  This  is  just  a  statement,  in  accordance 
with  what  everywhere  occurs  in  the  Bible,  that  all  things  enter  into 
the  eternal  plans  of  God ;  that  nothing  happens  by  chance ;  that 
there  is  nothing  that  was  not  foreseen  ;  and  that  the  plan  is  such  as, 
on  the  whole,  God  saw  to  be  best  and  wise,  and  therefore  adopted 
it.  If  there  is  nothing  unjust  and  wrong  in  the  actual  development 
of  the  plan,  there  was  nothing  in  forming  it.  At  the  same  time,  no 
man  who  disbelieves  and  rejects  the  gospel  should  take  refuge  in 
this  as  an  excuse.  He  was  "  appointed"  to  it  no  otherwise  than  as 
it  actually  occurs ;  and  as  they  know  that  they  are  voluntary  in 
rejecting  him,  they  cannot  lay  the  blame  of  this  on  the  purposes  of 
God.  They  are  not  forced  or  compelled  to  do  it ;  but  it  was  seen 
that  this  consequence  would  follow,  and  the  plan  was  laid  to  send 
the  Saviour  notwithstanding. 

9.  But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation.  In  contradistinction  from  those 
who,  by  their  disobedience,  had  rejected  the  Saviour  as  the  founda- 
tion of  hope.  The  people  of  God  are  often  represented  as  his  chosen 
or  elected  people.  See  Notes  on  chap.  i.  2.  H  A  royal  priesthood. 
See  Notes  on  ver.  5.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  probably,  that  they 
"  at  once  bore  the  dignity  of  kings,  and  the  sanctity  of  priests." — 
Doddridge.  Comp.  Rev.  i.  6  :  "  And  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests 
unto  God."  See  also  Isa.  lxi.  6  :  "But  ye  shall  be  named  priests 
of  the  Lord ;  men  shall  call  you  ministers  of  our  God."  It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  word  royal  is  used  only  to  denote  the  dignity  of 
the  priestly  office  which  they  sustained,  or  that  they  constituted,  as 
it  were,  an  entire  nation  or  kingdom  of  priests.  They  were  a  king- 
dom over  which  he  presided,  and  they  were  all  priests ;  so  that  it 
might  be  said  they  were  a  kingdom  of  priests — a  kingdom  in  which 
all  the  subjects  were  engaged  in  offering  sacrifice  to  God.  The  ex- 
pression appears  to  be  taken  from  Exod.  xix.  6 — "  And  ye  shall  be 
unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests" — and  is  such  language  as  one  who 
had  been  educated  as  a  Jew  would  be  likely  to  employ  to  set  forth  the 
dignity  of.  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the  people  of  God.  TT  An  holy 
nation.  This  is  also  taken  from  Exod.  xix.  6.  The  Hebrews  were 
regarded  as  a  nation  consecrated  to  God  ;  and  now  that  they  were 
cast  off  or  rejected  for  their  disobedience,  the  same  language  was 
properly  applied  to  the  people  whom  God  had  chosen  in  their  place 
• — the  Christian  church.  IT  A  peculiar  people.  Comp.  Notes  on 
Titus  ii.  14.     The  margin  here  is  purchased.     The  word  peculiar ,  in 
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its  common  acceptation  now,  would  mean  that  they  were  distin- 
guished from  others,  or  were  singular.  The  reading  in  the  margin 
would  mean  that  they  had  been  bought  or  redeemed.  Both  these 
things  are  so,  but  neither  of  them  expresses  the  exact  sense  of  the 
original.  The  Greek  (Aabs  els  mepnrolt\cnv)  means,  "  a  people  for  a 
possession;"  that  is,  as  pertaining  to  God.  They  are  a  people 
which  he  has  secured  as  a  possession,  or  as  his  own;  a  people,  there- 
fore, which  belong  to  him,  and  to  no  other.  In  this  sense  they  are 
peculiar  as  being  his  ;  and,  being  such,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
should  be  peculiar  in  the  sense  of  being  unlike  others  in  their  manner 
of  life.  But  that  idea  is  not  necessarily  in  the  text.  There  seems 
to  be  here  also  an  allusion  to  Exod.  xix.  5  :  "  Ye  shall  be  a  peculiar 
treasure  with  me  (Sept.  Kabs  irepiovcrtos)  above  all  people."  11  That 
ye  should  shew  forth  the  praises  of  him.  Marg.,  virtues.  The  Greek 
■word  (open!;)  means  properly  good  quality,  excellence  of  any  kind.  It 
means  here  the  excellences  of  God — his  goodness,  his  wondrous 
deeds,  or  those  things  which  make  it  proper  to  praise  him.  This 
shows  one  great  object  for  which  they  were  redeemed.  It  was  that 
they  might  proclaim  the  glory  of  God,  and  keep  up  the  remembrance 
of  his  wondrous  deeds  in  the  earth.  This  is  to  be  done  (a)  by  proper 
ascriptions  of  praise  to  him  in  public,  family,  and  social  worship ; 
(b)  by  being  always  the  avowed  friends  of  God,  ready  ever  to  vindi- 
cate his  government  and  ways  ;  (c)  by  endeavouring  to  make  known 
his  excellences  to  all  those  who  are  ignorant  of  him;  and  (d)  by 
such  a  life  as  shall  constantly  proclaim  his  praise — as  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars,  the  hills,  the  streams,  the  flowers  do,  showing  what 
God  does.  The  consistent  life  of  a  devoted  Christian  is  a  constant 
setting  forth  of  the  praise  of  God,  showing  to  all  that  the  God  who 
has  made  him  such  is  worthy  to  be  loved.  If  Who  hath  called  you 
out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.  On  the  word  called,  see 
Notes  on  Eph.  iv.  1.  Darkness  is  the  emblem  of  ignorance,  sin,  and 
misery,  and  refers  here  to  their  condition  before  their  conversion ; 
light  is  the  emblem  of  the  opposite,  and  is  a  beautiful  representa- 
tion of  the  state  of  those  who  are  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel.  See  Notes  on  Acts  xxvi.  18.  The  word  marvellous  means 
wonderful ;  and  the  idea  is,  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  was  such  as 
was  unusual,  or  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  as  that  excites  wonder 
or  surprise  which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  see.  The  primary  re- 
ference here  is,  undoubtedly,  to  those  who  had  been  heathens,  and 
to  the  great  change  which  had  been  produced  by  their  having  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  revealed  in  the  gospel ; 
and,  in  regard  to  this,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  one  state  deserved 
to  be  characterized  as  darkness,  and  the  other  as  light.  The  contrast 
was  as  great  as  that  between  midnight  and  noonday.  But  what  is 
here  said  is  substantially  correct  of  all  who  are  converted,  and  is 
often  as  strikingly  true  of  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  Chris- 
tian lands,  as  of  those  who  have  lived  among  the  heathen.  The 
change  in  conversion  is  often  so  great  and  so  rapid,  the  views  and 
feelings  are  so  different  before  and  after  conversion,  that  it  seems 
like  a  sudden  transition  from  midnignt  to  noon.     In  all  cases,  also, 
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obtained  mercy,  but  now  have 
obtained  mercy. 

1 1  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech 
you  as  strangers  h  and  pilgrims, 


of  true  conversion,  though  the  change  may  not  be  so  striking,  or 
apparently  so  sudden,  there  is  a  change  of  which  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  substantially  an  accurate  description.  In  many  cases  the 
convert  can  adopt  this  language  in  all  its  fulness,  as  descriptive  of 
his  own  conversion  ;  in  all  cases  of  genuine  conversion  it  is  true  that 
each  one  can  say  that  he  has  been  called  from  a  state  in  which  his 
mind  was  dark  to  one  in  which  it  is  comparatively  clear. 

10.  Which  in  time  past  were  not  a  people.  That  is,  who  formerly 
were  not  regarded  as  the  people  of  God.  There  is  an  allusion  here 
to  the  passage  in  Hosea  ii.  23,  "  And  I  will  have  mercy  upon  her 
that  had  not  obtained  mercy ;  and  I  will  say  to  them  which  were 
not  my  people,  Thou  art  my  people ;  and  they  shall  say,  Thou  art 
my  God."  It  is,  however,  a  mere  allusion,  such  as  one  makes  who 
uses  the  language  of  another  to  express  his  ideas,  without  meaning 
to  say  that  both  refer  to  the  same  subject.  In  Hosea,  the  passage 
refers  evidently  to  the  reception  of  one  portion  of  the  Israelites  into 
favour  after  their  rejection;  in  Peter,  it  refers  mainly  to  those  who 
had  been  Gentiles,  and  who  had  never  been  recognised  as  the  people 
of  God.  The  language  of  the  prophet  would  exactly  express  his 
idea,  and  he  therefore  uses  it  without  intending  to  say  that  this  was 
its  original  application.  See  it  explained  in  the  Notes  on  Rom. 
ix.  25.  Comp.  Notes  on  Eph.  ii.  11,  12.  IT  Which  had  not  obtained 
mercy.  That  is,  who  had  been  living  unpardoned,  having  no  know- 
ledge of  the  way  by  which  sinners  might  be  forgiven,  and  no  evidence 
that  your  sins  were  forgiven.  They  were  then  in  the  condition  of 
the  whole  heathen  world,  and  they  had  not  then  been  acquainted 
with  the  glorious  method  by  which  God  forgives  iniquity. 

11.  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you  as  strangers  and  pilgrims.  On 
the  word  rendered  strangers,  (Tiapolxovs,)  see  Notes  on  Eph.  ii.  19, 
where  it  is  rendered  foreigners.  It  means,  properly,  one  dwelling 
near,  neighbouring;  then  a  by-dweller,  a  sojourner,  one  without  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  as  distinguished  from  a  citizen ;  and  it  means 
here  that  Christians  are  not  properly  citizens  of  this  world,  but  that 
their  citizenship  is  in  heaven,  and  that  they  are  here  mere  sojourners. 
Comp.  Notes  on  Phil.  iii.  20,  "  For  our  conversation  [citizenship]  is 
in  heaven."  On  the  word  rendered  pilgrims,  (Teapemdrj/xovs,)  see 
Notes  on  chap.  i.  1;  Heb.  xi.  13.  A  pilgrim,  properly,  is  one  who 
travels  to  a  distance  from  his  own  country  to  visit  a  holy  place,  or 
to  pay  his  devotion  to  some  holy  object;  then  a  traveller,  a  wanderer. 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  Christians  have  no  permanent  home  on 
earth;  their  citizenship  is  not  here;  they  are  mere  sojourners,  and 
they  are  passing  on  to  their  eternal  home  in  the  heavens.  They 
should,  therefore,  act  as  become  such  persons;  as  sojourners  and 
travellers  do.  They  should  not  (a;  regard  the  earth  as  their  home. 
(&)  They  should  not  seek  to  acquire  permanent  possessions  here,  as 
if  they  were  to  remain  here,  but  should  act  as  travellers  do,  who 
merely  seek  a  temporary  lodging,  without  expecting  permanently  to 
reside  in  a  place,    (c)  They  should  not  allow  any  such  attachments 
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abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which 
war  *  aerainst  the  soul ; 


12  Having  your  conversation 
honest    among    the   Gentiles  : 
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to  be  formed,  or  arrangements  to  be  made,  as  to  impede  their  journey 
to  their  final  home,  as  pilgrims  seek  only  a  temporary  lodging,  and 
steadily  pursue  their  journey,  (d)  Even  while  engaged  here  in  the 
necessary  callings  of  life — their  studies,  their  farming,  their  mer- 
chandize— their  thoughts  and  affections  should  be  on  other  things. 
One  in  a  strange  land  thinks  much  of  his  country  and  home ;  a 
pilgrim,  much  of  the  land  to  which  he  goes ;  and  even  while  his 
time  and  attention  may  be  necessarily  occupied  by  the  arrangements 
needful  for  the  journey,  his  thoughts  and  affections  will  be  far  away, 
(e)  We  should  not  encumber  ourselves  with  much  of  this  world's 
goods.  Many  professed  Christians  get  so  many  worldly  things 
around  them,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  journey  to 
heaven.  They  burden  themselves  as  no  traveller  would,  and  they 
make  no  progress.  A  traveller  takes  along  as  few  things  as  possible  ; 
and  a  staff  is  often  all  that  a  pilgrim  has.  "We  make  the  most  rapid 
progress  in  our  journey  to  our  final  home  when  we  are  least  en- 
cumbered with  the  things  of  this  world.  U  Abstain  from  fiesidy 
lusts.  Such  desires  and  passions  as  the  carnal  appetiteti  prompt  to. 
See  Notes  on  Gal.  v.  19 — 21.  A  sojourner  in  a  land,  or  a  pilgrim, 
does  not  give  himself  up  to  the  indulgence  of  sensual  appetites,  or 
to  the  soft  pleasures  of  the  soul.  All  these  would  hinder  his  pro  • 
gress,  and  turn  him  off  from  his  great  design.  Comp.  Rom.  xiii.  4; 
Gal.  v.  24 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  22  ;  Titus  ii.  12;  1  Pet.  i.  14.  If  Which  umt 
against  the  soul.  Comp.  Notes  on  Rom.  viii.  12,  13.  The  meaning 
is,  that  indulgence  in  these  things  makes  war  against  the  nobler 
faculties  of  the  soul ;  against  the  conscience,  the  understanding,  the 
memory,  the  judgment,  the  exercise  of  a  pure  imagination.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Gal.  v.  17.  There  is  not  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  however 
brilliant  in  itself,  which  will  not  be  ultimately  ruined  by  indulgence 
in  the  carnal  propensities  of  our  nature.  The  effect  of  intemperance 
on  the  noble  faculties  of  the  soul  is  well  known;  and  alas,  there 
are  too  many  instances  in  which  the  light  of  genius,  in  those  en- 
dowed with  splendid  gifts,  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the 
senate,  is  extinguished  by  it,  to  need  a  particular  description.  But 
there  is  one  vice  pre-eminently,  which  prevails  all  over  the  heathen 
world,  (Comp.  Notes  on  Rom.  i.  27 — 29,)  and  extensively  in  Chris- 
tian lands,  which  more  than  all  others,  blunts  the  moral  sense, 
pollutes  the  memory,  denies  the  imagination,  hardens  the  heart,  and 
sends  a  withering  influence  through  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 

"  The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion. 
Embodies,  and  embrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being." 

Of  this  passion,  Burns  beautifully  and  truly  said — 

"  But  oh  !  it  hardens  a    within, 
And  petrifies  the  feeling.'" 

From  all  these  passions  the  Christian  pilgrim  is  to  abstain. 

12.  Having  your  conversation  honest.  Your  conduct.  Notes,  Phil. 
i.  27.  That  is,  lead  upright  and  consistent  lives.  Comp.  Notes  on 
Phil.  iv.  8.     H  Among  the  Gentiles.     The  heathen  by  whom  you  an? 
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that^whereas  they  speak  against 
you  as  evil  doers,  they  may  by 
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your  good  works, '  which  they 
shall  behold,  glorify  God  in  the 
day  of  visitation. 


surrounded,  and  who  -will  certainly  observe  your  conduct.  Notes 
on  1  Thess.  iv.  12,  "That  ye  may  walk  honestly  towards  them  that 
are  without."  Comp.  Rom.  xiii.  13.  IT  That,  whereas  they  speak 
against  you  as  evil  doers.  Marg.,  ivherein.  Gr.,  eV  y — in  what;  either 
referring  to  time,  and  meaning  that  at  the  very  time  when  they  speak 
against  you  in  this  manner  they  may  be  silenced  by  seeing  your 
upright  lives  ;  or  meaning  in  respect  to  which — that  is,  that  in  respect 
to  the  very  matters  for  which  they  reproach  you  they  may  see  by 
your  meek  and  upright  conduct  that  there  is  really  no  ground  for 
reproach.  Wetstein  adopts  the  former,  but  the  question  which  is 
meant  is  not  very  important.  Bloomfield  supposes  it  to  mean  inas- 
much, whe)-eas.  The  sentiment  is  a  correct  one,  whichever  inter- 
pretation is  adopted.  It  should  be  true  that  at  the  very  time  when 
the  enemies  of  religion  reproach  us,  they  should  see  that  we  are 
actuated  by  Christian  principles,  and  that  in  the  very  matter  for 
which  we  are  reproached  we  are  conscientious  and  honest.  U  They 
may,  by  vour  good  works,  which  they  shall  behold.  Gr.,  *'  which  they 
shall  closely  or  narrowly  inspect."  The  meaning  is,  that  upon  a 
close  and  narrow  examination,  they  may  see  that  you  are  actuated 
by  upright  principles,  and  ultimately  be  disposed  to  do  you  justice. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  heathen  were  very  little  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  Christianity ;  and  it  is  known  that  in  the  early 
ages  they  charged  on  Christians  the  most  abominable  vices,  and 
even  accused  them  of  practices  at  which  human  nature  revolts. 
The  meaning  of  Peter  is,  that  while  they  charged  these  things  on 
Christians,  whether  from  ignorance  or  malice,  they  ought  so  to  live 
as  that  a  more  full  acquaintance  with  them,  and  a  closer  inspection 
of  their  conduct,  would  disarm  their  prejudices,  and  show  that  their 
charges  were  entirely  unfounded.  The  truth  taught  here  is,  that 
our  conduct  as  Christians  should  be  such  as  to  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny  ; 
such  that  the  closest  examination  will  lead  our  enemies  to  the  conviction 
that  we  are  upright  and  honest.  This  may  be  done  by  every  Chris- 
tian; this  his  religion  solemnly  requires  him  to  do.  IT  Glorify  God. 
Honour  God ;  that  is,  that  they  may  be  convinced  by  your  conduct 
of  the  pure  and  holy  nature  of  that  religion  which  he  has  revealed, 
and  be  led  also  to  love  and  worship  him.  See  Notes,  Matt.  v.  16. 
U  In  the  day  of  visitation.  Many  different  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained of  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  some  referring  it  to  the  day  of 
judgment;  some  to  times  of  persecution;  some  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem;  and  some  to  the  time  when  the  gospel  was  preached 
among  the  Gentiles,  as  a  period  when  God  visited  them  with  mercy. 
The  word  visitation  (iviaKOTr-t},)  means  the  act  of  visiting  or  being 
visited  for  any  purpose,  usually  with  the  notion  of  inspecting  con- 
duct, of  inflicting  punishment,  or  of  conferring  favours.  Comp. 
Matt.  xxv.  36,  43;  Luke  i.  68,  78;  vii.  16;  xix.  44.  In  the  sense 
of  visiting  for  the  purpose  of  punishing,  the  word  is  often  used  in 
the  Septuagint  for  the  Heb.  Ipp,  (pakad,)  though  there  is  no 

instance  in  which  the  word  is  so  used  in  the  New  Testament,  unless 
it  be  in  the  verse  before  us.    The  "visitation"  here  referred  to  is 
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13  Submit  yourselves  m  to  i  Lord's  sake :  whether  it  be  to 
every  ordinance  of  man  for  the     the  king,  as  supreme ; 

m  Matt.  xxii.  21 ;  Rom.  xiii.  1—7. 

undoubtedly  that  of  God ;  and  the  reference  is  to  some  time  when 
he  would  make  a  "visitation"  to  men  for  some  purpose,  and  when 
the  fact  that  the  Gentiles  had  narrowly  inspected  the  conduct  of 
Christians  would  lead  them  to  honour  him.  The  only  question  is, 
to  what  visitation  of  that  kind  the  apostle  referred.  The  prevailing 
use  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament  would  seem  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  "  visitation"  referred  to  was  designed  to  confer 
favours  rather  than  to  inflict  punishment,  and  indeed  the  word 
seems  to  have  somewhat  of  a  technical  character,  and  to  have  been 
familiarly  used  by  Christians  to  denote  God's  coming  to  men  to 
bless  them;  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  them;  to  revive  religion. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  its  meaning  here ;  and,  if  so,  the  sense  is, 
that  when  God  appeared  among  men  to  accompany  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  with  saving  power,  the  result  of  the  observed  conduct 
of  Christians  would  be  to  lead  those  around  them  to  honour  him  by 
giving  up  their  hearts  to  him;  that  is,  their  consistent  lives  would 
be  the  means  of  the  revival  and  extension  of  true  religion.  And  is  it 
not  always  sof  Is  not  the  pure  and  holy  walk  of  Christians  an 
occasion  of  his  bending  his  footsteps  down  to  earth  to  bless  dying 
sinners,  and  to  scatter  spiritual  blessings  with  a  liberal  hand? 
Comp.  Notes,  1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25. 

13.  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man.  Gr.,  "  to  every 
creation  of  man,"  (dvOpwnivr)  ktiVci.)  The  meaning  is,  to  every  in- 
stitution or  appointment  of  man;  to  wit,  of  those  who  are  in  autho- 
rity, or  who  are  appointed  to  administer  government.  The  laws, 
institutes,  and  appointments  of  such  a  government  may  be  spoken 
of  as  the  creation  of  man  ;  that  is,  as  what  man  makes.  Of  course, 
what  is  here  said  must  be  understood  with  the  limitation  everywhere 
implied,  that  what  is  ordained  by  those  in  authority  is  not  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God.  See  Notes  on  Acts  iv.  19.  On  the  general  duty 
here  enjoined  of  subjection  to  civil  authority,  see  Notes  on  Rom. 
xiii.  1 — 7.  IT  For  the  Lord's  sake.  Because  he  has  required  it,  and 
has  intrusted  this  power  to  civil  rulers.  Notes,  Rom.  xiii.  5.  Comp. 
Notes,  Eph.  vi.  7.  TT  Whether  it  be  to  the  king.  It  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  that  there  is  reference  here  to  the  Roman  emperor, 
who  might  be  called  king,  because  in  him  the  supreme  power  resided. 
The  common  title  of  the  Roman  sovereign  was,  as  used  by  the  Gre»k 
writers,  ^vroKparup,  and  among  the  Romans  themselves,  imperator, 
{emperor;)  but  the  title  king  was  also  given  to  the  sovereign.  John 
xix.  15,  "  We  have  no  king  but  Cesar."  Acts  xvii.  7,  "  And 
these  all  do  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Cesar,  saying  that  there  is 
another  king,  one  Jesus."  Peter  undoubtedly  had  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  Roman  emperors,  but  he  uses  a  general  term,  which 
would  be  applicable  to  all  in  whom  the  supreme  power  resided,  and 
the  injunction  here  would  require  submission  to  such  authority,  by 
whatever  name  it  might  be  called.  The  meaning  is,  that  wre  are  to 
be  subject  to  that  authority  whether  exercised  by  the  sovereign  in 
person,  or  by  those  who  are"  appointed  by  him.  II  As  supreme.  _  Not 
supreme  in  the  sense  of  being  superior  to  God,  or  not  being  suDJect 
to  him,  but  in  the  sense  of  being  over  all  subordinate  officers. 
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14  Or  unto  governors,  as 
unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him 
for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers, 
and  for  the  praise  of  them  that 
do  well. 

n  Titus  ii.  8. 


15  For  so  is  the  will  of  God. 
that  "  with  well  doing  ye  may 
put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of 
foolish  men : 

16  As  free,  °  and  not 1  using 

o  Gal.  v.  1,  13.  1  having. 


14.  Or  unto  governors.  Subordinate  officers,  appointed  by  the  chief 
magistrate,  over  provinces.  Perhaps  Roman  proconsuls  are  here 
particularly  intended.  IF  As  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him.  By  the 
king,  or  the  Roman  emperor.  They  represent  the  supreme  power. 
IF  For  the  punishment  of  evil  doers.  One  of  the  leading  ends  of  go- 
vernment. "  The  Roman  governors  had  the  power  of  life  and  death 
in  such  conquered  provinces  as  those  mentioned  in  chap.  i.  1." — Dod- 
dridge. Ulpian,  the  celebrated  Roman  lawyer,  who  flourished  two 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  thus  describes  the  power  of  the  governors 
of  the  Roman  provinces  :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  a  good  and  vigilant  pre- 
sident to  see  to  it  that  his  province  be  peaceable  and  quiet.  And 
that  he  ought  to  make  diligent  search  after  sacrilegious  persons, 
robbers,  man-stealers,  and  thieves,  and  to  punish  every  one  accord- 
ing to  their  guilt."  Again,  "  They  who  govern  whole  provinces, 
have  the  power  of  sending  to  the  mines."  And  again,  "  The  pre- 
sidents of  provinces  have  the  highest  authority,  next  to  the  emperor." 
Peter  has  described  the  office  of  the  Roman  governors  in  language 
nearly  resembling  that  of  Ulpian.  See  Lardner's  Credibility,  (Works, 
i.  77,  edit.  8vo.,  Lond.  1829.)  IF  And  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do 
well.  Praise  here  stands  opposed  to  punishment,  and  means  com- 
mendation, applause,  reward.  That  is,  it  is  a  part  of  their  business 
to  reward  in  a  suitable  manner  those  who  are  upright  and  virtuous 
as  citizens.  This  would  be  by  protecting  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty ;  by  defending  their  rights,  and,  perhaps,  by  admitting  those 
to  share  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  office  who  showed  that  they 
were  worthy  to  be  trusted.  It  is  as  important  a  part  of  the  functions 
of  magistracy  to  protect  the  innocent,  as  it  is  to  punish  the  wicked. 

15.  For  so  is  the  will  of  God.  That  is,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  will  that  in  this  way  you  should  put  them  to  silence.  IF  Thai 
with  well  doing.  By  a  life  of  uprightness  and  benevolence.  TF  Ye 
mag  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.  See  Notes  on  Titus 
ii.  8.  The  reference  here  is  to  men  who  brought  charges  against 
Christians,  by  accusing  them  of  being  inimical  to  the  government, 
or  insubordinate,  or  guilty  of  crimes.  Such  charges,  it  is  well 
known,  were  often  brought  against  them  by  their  enemies  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity.  Peter  says  they  were  brought  by  foolish 
men,  perhaps  using  the  word  foolish  in  the  sense  of  evil-disposed,  or 
wicked,  as  it  is  often  used  in  the  Bible.  Yet,  though  there  might 
be  malice  at  the  bottom,  the  charges  were  really  based  on  ignorance. 
They  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  the  way  to  meet  those  charges  was  to  act  in 
every  way  as  became  good  citizens,  and  so  as  "  to  live  them  down." 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  meeting  the  accusations  of  our  enemies  is  to 
lead  a  life  of  strict  integrity.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  wicked  to  reply 
to  this  argument. 

16.  As  free.  That  is,  they  were  to  consider  themselves  as  freemen, 
as  having  a  right  to  liberty.  The  Jews  boasted  much  of  their  freedom, 
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your  liberty  for  a  cloke  of  ma-  I  liciousness,  but  as  the  servants 

I  of  God. 

and  regarded  it  as  a  birthright  privilege  that  they  were  free, 
John  \iii.  33.  They  never  willingly  acknowledged  their  subjection 
to  any  other  power,  but  claimed  it  as  an  elementary  idea  of  their 
civil  constitution  that  God  only  was  their  Sovereign.  They  were 
indeed  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  paid  tribute,  but  they  did  it 
because  they  were  compelled  to  do  it,  and  it  was  even  a  question 
much  debated  among  them  whether  they  should  do  it  or  not,  Matt, 
xxii.  17.  Josephus  has  often  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  re- 
belled against  the  Romans  under  the  plea  that  they  were  a  free 
people,  and  that  they  were  subject  only  to  God.  This  idea  of  essen- 
tial freedom  the  Jews  had  when  they  became  Christians,  and  every 
thing  in  Christianity  tended  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  liberty. 
They  who  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  whether  from 
among  the  Jews  or  the  Gentiles,  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were 
the  children  of  God;  that  his  law  was  the  supreme  rule  of  their 
lives  ;  that  in  the  ultimate  resort  they  were  subject  to  him  alone ; 
that  they  were  redeemed,  and  that,  therefore,  the  yoke  of  bondage 
could  not  be  properly  imposed  on  them  ;  that  God  "  had  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth," 
(Acts  xvii.  26;)  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  on  a  level  before 
him.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  they  were  not  to  consider  them- 
selves as  slaves,  or  to  act  as  slaves.  In  their  subjection  to  civil 
authority  they  were  not  to  forget  that  they  were  freemen  in  the 
highest  "sense,  and  that  liberty  was  an  invaluable  blessing.  They 
had  been  made  free  by  the  Son  of  God,  John  viii.  32,  36.  They 
were  free  from  sin  and  condemnation.  They  acknowledged  Christ 
as  their  supreme  Head,  and  the  whole  spirit  and  tendency  of  his  re- 
ligion prompted  to  the  exercise  of  freedom.  They  were  not  to 
submit  to  the  chains  of  slavery ;  not  to  allow  their  consciences  to  be 
bound,  or  their  essential  liberty  to  be  interfered  with ;  nor  in  their 
subjection  to  the  civil  magistrate  were  they  ever  to  regard  themselves 
otherwise  than  as  freemen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Christianity  has 
always  been  the  friend  and  promoter  of  liberty.  Its  influence  eman- 
cipated the  slaves  throughout  the  Roman  empire ;  and  all  the  civil 
freedom  which  we  enjoy,  and  which  there  is  in  the  world,  can  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion.  To  spread  the 
gospel  in  its  purity  everywhere  would  be  to  break  every  yoke  of  op- 
pression and  bondage,  and  to  make  men  everywhere  free.  It  is  the 
essential  right  of  every  man  who  is  a  Christian  to  be  a  freeman — to 
be  free  to  worship  God  ;  to  read  the  Bible  ;  to  enjoy  the  avails  of  his 
own  labour ;  to  train  up  his  children  in  the  way  in  which  he  shall 
deem  best ;  to  form  his  own  plans  of  life,  and  to  pursue  his  own 
ends,  provided,  only  that  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  equal  rights 
of  others — and  every  system  which  prevents  this,  whether  it  be  that 
of  civil  government,  of  ecclesiastical  law,  or  of  domestic  slavery,  is 
contrary  to  the  religion  of  the  Saviour.  U  And  not  using  your  liberty  for 
a  cloJce  of  maliciousness.  Marg.,  as  in  Greek,  having.  Not  making 
your  freedom  a  mere  pretext  under  which  to  practise  all  kinds  of 
evil.  The  word  rendered  maliciousness — nania — means  more  than 
our  word  maliciousness  does ;  for  it  denotes  evil  of  any  kind,  or  all 
kinds.    The  word  maliciousness  refers  rather  to  en  nity  of  heart,  ill- 
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17  \ Honour  all  men.p  Love7 

1  Or,  esteem,     p  Horn.  xii.  10;  Phil.  ii.3. 
q  John  xiii.  35. 


the  brotherhood.     Fear  r  God. 
Honour  the  king.  ■ 

r  Psa.  cxi.  10.  *  Prt.\  xxiv.  21. 


will,  an  intention  to  injure.  The  apostle  has  reference  to  an  abuse 
of  freedom,  which  has  often  occurred.  The  pretence  of  those  who 
have  acted  in  this  manner  has  been,  that  the  freedom  of  the  gospel 
implied  deliverance  from  all  kinds  of  restraint ;  that  they  were  under 
no  yoke,  and  bound  by  no  laws ;  that,  being  the  children  of  God, 
they  had  a  right  to  all  kinds  of  enjoyment  and  indulgence;  that 
even  the  moral  law  ceased  to  bind  them,  and  that  they  had  a  right 
to  make  the  most  of  liberty  in  all  respects.  Hence  they  have  given 
themselves  up  to  all  sorts  of  sensual  indulgence,  claiming  exemption 
from  the  restraints  of  morality  as  well  as  of  civil  law,  and  sinking 
into  the  deepest  abyss  of  vice.  Not  a  few  have  done  this  who  have 
professed  to  be  Christians  ;  and,  occasionally,  a  fanatical  sect  now 
appears  who  make  the  freedom  which  they  say  Christianity  confers 
a  pretext  for  indulgence  in  the  most  base  and  degrading  vices.  The 
apostles  saw  this  tendency  in  human  nature,  and  in  nothing  are  they 
more  careful  than  to  guard  against  this  abuse.  IT  But  as  the  servants 
of  God.  Not  free  from  all  restraint ;  not  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  all 
things,  but  bound  to  serve  God  in  the  faithful  obedience  of  his  laws. 
Thus  bound  to  obey  and  serve  him,  they  could  not  be  at  liberty  to 
indulge  in  those  things  which  would  be  in  violation  of  his  laws,  and 
which  would  dishonour  him.  See  this  sentiment  explained  in  the 
Notes  on  1  Cor.  vii.  22  ;  ix.  21. 

17.  Honour  all  men.  That  is,  show  them  the  respect  which  is  due 
to  them  according  to  their  personal  worth,  and  to  the  rank  and  office 
which  they  sustain.  Notes,  Rom.  xiii.  7.  U  Love  the  brotherhood. 
The  whole  fraternity  of  Christians,  regarded  as  a  band  of  brothers. 
The  word  here  used  occurs  only  in  this  place  and  in  chap.  v.  9,  where 
it  is  rendered  brethren.  The  idea  expressed  here  occurs  often  in  the 
New  Testament.  See  Notes,  John  xiii.  34,  35.  11  Fear  God.  A 
duty  everywhere  enjoined  in  the  Bible,  as  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
religion.  Comp.  Lev.  xxv.  17;  Psa.  xxiii.  18;  xxiv.  7;  xxv.  14; 
Prov.  i.  7  ;  iii.  13  ;  ix.  10  ;  xxiii.  17  ;  Notes,  Rom.  hi.  18  ;  2  Cor. 
vii.  1.  The  word  fear,  when  used  to  express  our  duty  to  God, 
means  that  we  are  to  reverence  and  honour  him.  Religion,  in  one 
aspect,  is  described  as  the  fear  of  God ;  in  another,  as  the  love  of 
God  ;  in  another,  as  submission  to  his  will,  etc.  A  holy  veneration 
or  fear  is  always  an  elementary  principle  of  religion.  It  is  the  fear, 
not  so  much  of  punishment  as  of  his  disapprobation ;  not  so  much 
the  dread  of  suffering  as  the  dread  of  doing  wrong.  IT  Honour  the 
king.  Referring  here  primarily  to  the  Roman  sovereign,  but  imply- 
ing that  we  are  always  to  respect  those  who  have  the  rule  over  us. 
See  Notes,  Rom.  xiii.  1 — 7.  The  doctrine  taught  in  these  verses 
(13 — 17)  is,  that  we  are  faithfully  to  perform  all  the  relative  duties 
of  life.  There  are  duties  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  which  are  of 
importance  in  their  place,  and  which  we  are  by  no  means  at  liberty 
to  neglect.  But  we  also  owe  duties  to  our  fellow-men,  to  our  Chris- 
tian brethren,  and  to  those  who  have  the  rule  over  us  ;  and  religion, 
while  it  is  honoured  by  our  faithful  performance  of  our  duty  to  our- 
eelves,  is  more  openly  honoured  by  our  performance  of  our  duties  to 
those  to  whom  we  sustain  important  relations  in  life     Many  of  the 
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18  Servants,  '  be  subject  to  i  your  masters  with  all  fear ;  not 

t  Eph.  vi.  5,  etc. 


duties  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
hidden  from  public  observation.  All  that  pertains  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  heart ;  to  our  private  devotions ;  to  the  subjugation  of 
our  evil  passions  ;  to  our  individual  communion  with  God,  must  be 
concealed  from  public  view.  Not  so,  however,  with  those  duties 
which  pertain  to  others.  In  respect  to  them,  we  are  open  to  public 
view.  The  eye  of  the  world  is  upon  us.  The  judgment  of  the  world 
in  regard  to  us  is  made  up  from  their  observation  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  perform  them.  If  religion  fails  there,  they  judge  that  it 
fails  altogether  ;  and  however  devout  we  may  be  in  private,  if  it  is 
not  seen  by  the  world  that  our  religion  leads  to  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  which  we  owe  in  the  various  relations  of  life,  it 
will  be  regarded  as  of  little  value. 

18.  Servants,  be  subject  to  your  ?nasters.  On  the  duty  here  enjoined, 
see  Notes,  Eph.  vi.  5 — 9.  The  Greek  word  here  used  (oIk4tcu)  is  not 
the  same  which  is  employed  in  Ephesians,  (dov\oi.)  The  word  here 
means  properly  domestics — those  employed  about  a  house,  or  living 
in  the  same  house — from  oIkos,  house.  These  persons  might  have 
fjeen  slaves,  or  might  not.  The  word  would  apply  to  them,  whether 
they  were  hired,  or  whether  they  were  owned  as  slaves.  The  word 
should  not  and  cannot  be  employed  to  prove  that  slavery  existed  in 
the  churches  to  which  Peter  wrote,  and  still  less  to  prove  that  he 
approved  of  slavery,  or  regarded  it  as  a  good  institution.  The  ex- 
hortation here  would  be,  and  still  is,  strictly  applicable  to  any  persons 
employed  as  domestics,  though  they  had  voluntarily  hired  themselves 
out  to  be  such.  It  would  be  incumbent  on  them,  while  they  re- 
mained in  that  condition,  to  perform  with  fidelity  their  duties  as 
Christians,  and  to  bear  with  Christian  meekness  all  the  wrongs 
which  they  might  suffer  from  those  in  whose  service  they  were. 
Those  who  are  hired,  and  who  are  under  a  necessity  of  "  going  out 
to  service"  for  a  living,  are  not  always  free  from  hard  usage,  for 
there  are  trials  incident  to  that  condition  of  life  which  cannot  be 
always  avoided.  It  might  be  better,  in  many  cases,  to  bear  much 
than  to  attempt  a  change  of  situation,  even  though  they  were  en- 
tirely at  liberty  to  do  so.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
exhortation  here  will  have  more  force  if  it  is  supposed  that  the 
reference  is  to  slaves,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  this 
class  were  early  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  word  here 
rendered  masters  (dea-TrSrais)  is  not  the  same  which  is  used  in  Eph. 
vi.  5,  (icvpiois.)  Neither  of  these  words  necessarily  implies  that 
those  who  were  under  them  were  slaves.  The  word  here  used  is 
applicable  to  the  head  of  a  family,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of 
those  under  him.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  God,  and  to  Christ ; 
and  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  those  to  whom  God  sustains  the 
relation  of  dea-jrSrT}?,  or  master,  are  slaves.  See  Luke  ii.  29  ;  Acts 
iv.  24  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  21 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  Jude  4  ;  Rev.  vi.  10.  The  word, 
indeed,  is  one  that  might  be  applied  to  those  who  were  owners  of 
slaves.  If  that  be  the  meaning  here,  it  is  not  said,  however,  that 
those  to  whom,  it  is  applied  were  Christians.  It  is  rather  implied 
that  they  were  pursuing  such  a  course  as  was  inconsistent  with  real 
piety.    Those  who  were  under  them  are  represented  as  suffering 
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gentle, 


only  to  the  good  and 
but  also  to  the  froward. 

VJ  For  this  is l  thank-worthy, 

1  Or,  thank,  Luke  vi.  30. 


if  a  man  for  conscience  toward 
God  endure  grief,  suffering 
wrongfully. 


grievous  wrongs.  U  With  all  fear.  That  is,  with  all  proper  reverence 
and  respect.  Notes,  Eph.  vi.  5.  II  Not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle, 
but  also  to  the  froward.  The  word  rendered  frotoard  ((tko\io7s)  means 
properly  crooked,  bent;  then  perverse,  wicked,  unjust,  peevish.  Any 
one  who  is  a  servant  or  domestic  is  liable  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  such  a  master;  but  while  the  relation  continues,  the 
servant  should  perform  his  duty  with  fidelity,  whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  the  master.  Slaves  are  certainly  liable  to  this  ;  and 
even  those  who  voluntarily  engage  as  servants  to  others,  cannot 
always  be  sure  that  they  will  have  kind  employers.  Though  the 
term*  used  here  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  those  to  whom  the 
apostle  gave  this  direction  were  slaves,  yet  it  may  be  presumed  that 
they  probably  were,  since  slavery  abounded  throughout  the  Roman 
empire  ;  but  the  directions  will  apply  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
service  of  others,  and  are  therefore  of  permanent  value.  Slavery 
will,  sooner  or  later,  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  wholly  cease 
in  the  world,  and  instructions  addressed  to  masters  and  slaves  will 
have  no  permanent  value ;  but  it  will  always  be  true  that  there  will 
be  those  employed  as  domestics,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  are 
thus  engaged  to  evince  true  fidelity  and  a  Christian  spirit  themselves, 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of  their  employers. 

19.  For  this  is  thank-worthy.  Marg.,  thank.  Gr.,  "  This  is  grace," 
(xapts.)  Doddridge  renders  the  expression,  "  This  is  graceful  in- 
deed." Various  interpretations  of  this  expression  have  been  pro- 
posed ;  but  the  meaning  evidently  is,  that  it  is  acceptable  to  God, 
(see  ver.  20,  "  this  is  acceptable  to  God" — x^Pls  wp^  ®eV  0  that  is, 
this  will  be  regarded  by  him  with  favour.  It  does  not  mean  that  it 
was  worthy  of  thanks,  or  that  God  would  thank  them  for  doing  it, 
(comp.  Luke  xvii.  9,  10 ;)  but  that  such  conduct  would  meet  with 
his  approbation.  If  If  a  man  for  conscience  toicard  God.  If,  in  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  if,  in  the  endurance  of  this 
wrong,  he  regards  himself  as  serving  God.  That  is,  if  he  feels  that 
God,  by  his  providence,  has  placed  him  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  him  to  bear 
every  trial  incident  to  that  condition  with  a  submissive  spirit.  If 
he  does  this,  he  will  evince  the  true  nature  of  religion,  and  will  be 
graciously  accepted  of  God.  U  Endure  grief.  That  is,  endure  that 
which  is  fitted  to  produce  grief,  or  that  which  is  wrong.  U  Suffering 
wrongfully.  Suffering  injury,  or  where  there  is  injustice,  {^da-x^v 
dS'iKws.)  This,  though  a  general  remark,  has  particular  reference  to 
servants,  and  to  their  duty  in  the  relation  which  they  sustain  to  their 
masters.  In  view  of  what  is  here  said,  we  may  remark,  (1,)  that  if 
this  has  reference  to  slaves,  as  has  been  usually  supposed,  it  proves 
that  they  are  very  liable  to  be  abused ;  that  they  have  little  or  no 
security  against  being  wronged  ;  and  that  it  was  a  special  and  very 
desirable  characteristic  of  those  who  were  in  that  condition,  to  be 
able  to  bear  wrong  with  a  proper  spirit.  It  is  impossible  so  to  modify 
slavery  that  this  shall  not  be  the  case  ;  for  the  whole  system  is  one 
of  oppression,  and  there  can  be  nothing  that  shall  effectually  secure 
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the  slave  from  being  ill-treated.  (2.)  It  "would  follow  from,  this 
passage,  if  this  refers  to  slavery,  that  that  is  a  very  hard  and  unde- 
sirable condition  of  life ;  for  that  is  a  very  undesirable  condition 
where  the  principal  virtue,  which  they  who  are  in  it  are  required  to 
exercise,  is  patience  under  wrongs.  Such  a  condition  cannot  be  in 
accordance  with  the  gospel,  and  cannot  be  designed  by  God  to  be 
permanent.  The  relation  of  parent  and  child  is  never  thus  repre- 
sented. It  is  never  said  or  implied  in  the  Scriptures  that  the  princi- 
pal virtue  to  which  children  are  exhorted  is  patience  under  wrongs  ; 
nor,  in  addressing  them,  is  it  ever  supposed  that  the  most  prominent 
thing  in  their  condition  is,  that  they  would  need  the  exercise  of  such 
patience.  (3.)  It  is  acceptable  to  God,  if  we  bear  wrong  with  a 
proper  spirit,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come.  Our  proper 
business  in  life  is,  to  do  the  will  of  God ;  to  evince  the  right  spirit, 
however  others  may  treat  us  ;  and  to  show,  even  under  excessive 
wrong,  the  sustaining  power  and  the  excellence  of  true  religion. 
Each  one  who  is  oppressed  and  wronged,  therefore,  has  an  eminent 
opportunity  to  show  a  spirit  which  will  honour  the  gospel ;  and  the 
slave  and  the  martyr  may  do  more  to  honour  the  gospel  than  if  they 
were  both  permitted  to  enjoy  liberty  and  life  undisturbed. 

20.  For  what  glory  is  it.  "What  honour  or  credit  would  it  be. 
*fi  If,  when  ye  be  buffeted  for  your  faidts.  That  is,  if  you  are  punished 
when  you  deserve  it.  The  word  buffet  (Ko\a<pi(w)  means,  to  strike 
with  the  fist ;  and  then  to  strike  in  any  way ;  to  maltreat,  Matt. 
xxvi.  67;  Mark  xiv.  65;  1  Cor.  iv.  11;  2  Cor.  xii.  7.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  a  reference  here  to  the  manner  in  which  servants  were 
commonly  treated,  or  the  kind  of  punishment  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  They  would  be  likely  to  be  struck  in  sudden  anger,  either 
by  the  hand,  or  by  anything  that  was  accessible.  The  word  ren- 
dered "  for  your  faults,"  is  sinning,  (afxaprdvovres.)  That  is,  "  if 
being  guilty  of  an  offence,  or  having  done  wrong."  The  idea  is, 
that  if  they  were  justly  punished,  and  should  take  it  patiently,  there 
would  be  no  credit  or  honour  in  it.  U  Ye  shall  take  it  patiently. 
"If,  even  then,  you  evince  an  uncomplaining  spirit,  and  bear  it  with 
the  utmost  calmness  and  patience,  it  would  be  regarded  as  com- 
paratively no  virtue,  and  as  entitling  you  to  no  honour.  The  feeling 
of  all  who  saw  it  wrould  be  that  you  deserved  it,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  to  excite  their  sympathy  or  compassion.  The  patience 
evinced  might  indeed  be  as  great  as  in  the  other  case,  but  there 
■would  be  the  feeling  that  you  deserved  all  that  you  received,  and  the 
spirit  evinced  in  that  case  could  not  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  any 
particular  praise.  If  your  masters  are  inflicting  on  you  only  what 
you  deserve,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  shameful  for  you  to 
rise  up  against  them,  and  resist  them,  for  it  would  be  only  adding  to 
the  wrong  which  you  had  already  done."  The  expression  here  is, 
doubtless,  to  be  understood  comparatively.  The  meaning  is  not  that 
absolutely  there  would  be  no  more  credit  due  to  one  who  should  bear 
his  punishment  patiently  when  he  had  done  wrong,  than  if  he  had 
met  it  with  resistance  and  murmuring ;  but  that  there  is  very  little 
credit  in  that  compared  with  the  patience  which  an  inn  cent  person 
evinces,  who,  from  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  and  by  contro*  over 
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ye  called :   because  Christ  also 
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suffered  -  for  us,  leaving  us  an 
example,  that  ye  should  follow 
"his  steps  : 

22  Who 'did  no  sin,  neither 
was  guile  found  in  his  mouth  : 

2  Some  read,  for  you. 

w  1  John  iii.  lti ;  Rev.  xii.  11. 

x  Isa.  liii.  9. 


all  the  natural  feelings  of  resentment,  meekly  endures  -wrong.  This 
expresses  the  common  feeling  of  our  nature.  We  attribute  no  par- 
ticular credit  to  one  A\ho  submits  to  a  just  punishment  even  with  a 
calm  temper.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  wrong  in  the  highest  degree 
for  him  to  do  otherwise.  So  it  is  when  calamities  are  brought  on  a 
man  on  account  of  his  sins.  If  it  is  seen  to  be  the  fruit  of  intem- 
perance or  crime,  we  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  great  virtue  ex- 
hibited if  he  bears  it  with  a  calm  temper.  But  if  he  is  overwhelmed 
with  calamity  when  it  seems  to  have  no  particular  connexion  with 
his  sins,  or  to  be  a  punishment  for  any  particular  fault ;  if  he  suffers 
at  the  hand  of  man,  wrhere  there  is  manifest  injustice  done  him,  and 
yet  evmces  a  calm,  submissive,  and  meek  temper,  Ave  feel  that  in 
such  cases  there  is  eminent  virtue.  U  This  is  acceptable  with  God. 
Marg.,  as  in  ver.  19,  thank.  It  is  that  which  is  agreeable  to  him,  or 
with  which  he  is  pleased. 

21.  For  even  hereunto  tccre  ye  called.  Such  a  spirit  is  required  by 
the  very  nature  of  your  Christian  vocation  ;  you  were  called  into 
the  church  in  order  that  you  might  evince  it.  See  Notes,  1  Thess. 
iii.  3.  H  Becausz  Christ  also  suffered  for  us.  Marg.,  "  Some  read, 
for  you."  The  latest  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  adopt  the 
reading  "for  you."  The  sense,  however,  is  not  essentially  varied. 
The  object  is,  to  hold  up  the  example  of  Christ  to  those  who  were 
called  to  suffer,  and  to  say  to  them  that  they  should  bear  their  trials 
in  the  same  spirit  that  he  evinced  in  his.  See  Notes,  Phil.  iii.  10. 
II  Leaving  us  an  example.  The  apostle  does  not  say  that  this  was 
the  only  object  for  which  Christ  suffered,  but  that  it  was  an  object, 
and  an  important  one.  The  word  rendered  example  (viroypafifibv) 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  means  properly  a 
writing  copy,  such  as  is  set  for  children  ;  or  an  outline  or  sketch  for 
a  painter  to  fill  up  ;  and  then,  in  general,  an  example,  a  pattern  for 
imitation.  H  That  ye  should  follow  his  steps.  That  Ave  should 
folloio  him,  as  ifyre  trod  exactly  along  behind  him,  and  should  place 
our  feet  precisely  Avhere  his  Avere.  The  meaning  is,  that  there  should 
be  the  closest  imitation  or  resemblance.  The  things  in  Avhich  Ave 
are  to  imitate  him  are  specified  in  the  folloAving  verses. 

22.  Who  did  no  sin.  W7ho  Avas  in  all  respects  perfectly  holy. 
There  is  an  allusion  here  to  Isa.  liii.  9  ;  and  the  sense  is,  that  he 
Avas  entirely  innocent,  and  that  he  suffered  Avithout  having  com- 
mitted any  crime.  In  this  connexion  the  meaning  is,  that  we  are  to 
be  careful  that,  if  Ave  suffer,  it  should  be  Avithout  committing  any 
crime.  We  should  so  live,  as  the  Saviour  did,  as  not  to  deserve  to 
be  punished,  and  thus  only  shall  Ave  entirely  folloAV  his  example. 
It  is  as  much  our  duty  to  live  so  as  not  to  deserve  the  reproaches  of 
others,  as  it  is  to  bear  them  Avith  patience  when  Ave  are  called  to 
Buffer  them.   The  first  thing  in  regard  to  hard  treatment  from  others, 
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23  Who,  when  he  "was  re- 
viled, reviled  not  again;  when 
he  suffered,  he  threatened  not ; 


but  committed  1  himself  to  him 
that  judgeth  y  righteously  : 

1  Or,  his  cause.  y  Luke  xxiii.  46. 


is  so  to  live  that  there  shall  be  no  just  occasion  for  it ;  the  next  is,  if 
reproaches  come  upon  us  when  we  have  not  deserved  them,  to  bear 
them  as  the  Saviour  did.  If  he  suffered  unjustly,  we  should  esteem 
it  to  be  no  strange  thing  that  we  should  ;  if  he  bore  the  injuries  done 
him  with  meekness,  Ave  should  learn  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  it 
also  ;  and  should  learn  also  that  we  have  not  the  spirit  of  his  religion 
unless  we  actually  do  it.  On  the  expression  here  used,  comp.  Notes, 
Isa.  liii.  9  ;  Heb.  vii.  26.  IT  Neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth. 
There  was  no  deceit,  hypocrisy,  or  insincerity.  He  was  in  all 
respects  what  he  professed  to  be,  and  he  imposed  on  no  one  by  any 
false  and  unfounded  claim.  All  this  has  reference  to  the  time  when 
the  Saviour  was  put  to  death ;  and  the  sense  is,  that  though  he  was 
condemned  as  an  impostor,  yet  that  the  charge  was  wholly  unfounded. 
As  in  his  whole  life  before  he  was  perfectly  sincere,  so  he  was 
eminently  on  that  solemn  occasion. 

23.  Who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again.  He  did  not  use 
harsh  and  opprobrious  words  in  return  for  those  which  he  received. 
(1.)  He  was  reviled.  He  was  accused  of  being  a  seditious  man; 
spoken  of  as  a  deceiver ;  charged  with  being  in  league  with  Beelze- 
bub, the  "prince  of  the  devils  ;"  and  condemned  as  a  blasphemer 
against  God.  This  was  done  (a)  by  the  great  and  the  influential 
of  the  land  ;  (b)  in  the  most  public  manner ;  (c)  with  a  design  to 
alienate  his  friends  from  him;  (d)  with  most  cutting  and  severe 
sarcasm  and  irony ;  and  (e)  in  reference  to  everything  that  would 
most  affect  a  man  of  delicate  and  tender  sensibility.  (2.)  He  did 
not  revile  those  who  had  reproached  him.  He  asked  that  justice 
might  be  done.  He  demanded  that  if  he  had  spoken  evil,  they 
should  bear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but  beyond  that  he  did  not  go.  He 
used  no  harsh  language.  He  showed  no  anger.  He  called  for  no 
revenge.  He  prayed  that  they  might  be  forgiven.  He  calmly  stood 
and  bore  it  all,  for  he  came  to  endure  all  kinds  of  suffering  in  order 
that  he  might  set  us  an  example,  and  make  an  atonement  for  our 
sins.  IT  When  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not.  That  is,  when  he  suf- 
fered injustice  from  others,  in  his  trial  and  in  his  death,  he  did  not 
threaten  punishment.  He  did  not  call  down  the  WTath  of  heaven. 
He  did  not  even  predict  that  they  would  be  punished ;  he  expressed 
no  wish  that  they  should  be.  U  But  committed  himself  to  him 
that  judgeth  righteously .  Marg.,  his  catise.  The  sense  is  much  the 
same.  The  meaning  is,  that  he  committed  his  cause,  his  name,  his 
interests,  the  whole  case,  to  God.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  "that 
judgeth  righteously"  here  is,  that  God  would  do  him  exact  justice. 
Though  wronged  by  men,  he  felt  assured  that  he  would  do  right. 
He  wonld  rescue  his  name  from  these  reproaches  ;  he  would  give 
him  the  honour  in  the  world  which  he  deserved  ;  and  he  would  bring 
upon  those  who  had  wronged  him  all  that  was  necessary  in  order  to 
show  his  disapprobation  of  what  they  had  done,  and  all  that  wrould 
be  necessary  to  give  the  highest  support  to  the  cause  of  virtue. 
Comp  Luke  xxiii.  46.  This  is  the  example  which  is  set  before  us 
when  we  are  wronged.  The  whole  example  embraces  these  points  : 
CI.)  "SVe  should  see  to  it  that  we  ourselves  are  guiltless  in  the  matter 
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24  Who  his  own  self  bare  *  |  our  sins  in  his  own  body  l  on 

s  Isa.  liii.  4,  etc.  1  Or,  to. 

for  which  Ave  are  reproached  or  accused.  Before  we  fancy  that  we 
are  suffering  as  Christ  did,  we  should  be  sure  that  our  lives  are  such 
as  not  to  deserve  reproach.  We  cannot  indeed  hope  to  be  as  pure 
in  all  things  as  he  was  ;  but  we  may  so  live  that  if  we  are  reproached 
and  reviled  we  may  be  certain  that  it  is  not  for  any  wrong  that  we 
have  done  to  others,  or  that  we  do  not  deserve  it  from  our  fellow- 
men.  (2;)  When  we  are  reproached  and  reviled,  we  should  feel 
that  Ave  were  called  to  this  by  our  profession ;  that  it  was  one  of  the 
things  which  we  were  taught  to  expect  when  we  became  Christians ; 
that  it  is  what  the  prophets  and  apostles  endured,  and  what  the 
Master  himself  suffered  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  that  if  we  meet 
■with  the  scorn  of  the  great,  the  gay,  the  rich,  the  powerful,  it  is  no 
more  than  the  Saviour  did,  and  no  more  than  we  have  been  taught 
to  expect  will  be  our  portion.  It  may  be  well,  too,  to  remember 
our  unworthine8s ;  and  to  reflect,  that  though  we  have  done  no  wrong 
to  the  individual  who  reviles  us,  yet  that  we  are  sinners,  and  that 
such  reproaches  may  not  be  a  useless  admonisher  of  our  being  guilty 
before  God.  So  David  felt  when  reproached  by  Shimei:  "  So  let 
him  curse,  because  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  Curse  David. 
Who  shall  then  say,  Wherefore  hast  thou  done  sor"  2  Sam.  xvi.  10. 
(3.)  When  this  occurs,  we  should  calmly  and  confidently  commit 
our  cause  to  God.  Our  name,  our  character,  our  influence,  our 
reputation,  while  living  and  after  Ave  are  dead,  Ave  should  leave 
entirely  with  him.  We  should  not  seek  nor  desire  revenge.  We 
should  not  call  doAvn  the  Avrath  of  God  on  our  persecutors  and 
slanderers.  We  should  calmly  feel  that  God  Avill  give  us  the 
measure  of  reputation  which  Ave  ought  to  have  in  the  world,  and 
that  he  will  suffer  no  ultimate  injustice  to  be  done  us.  "  Commit 
thy  Way  unto  the  Lord ;  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to 
pass ;  and  he  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light,  and 
thy  judgment  as  the  noon-day,"  Psa.xxxvii.  5, 6.  The  Latin  Vulgate 
has  here,  "But  he  committed  himself  to  him  who  judged  him  un- 
justly," judicanti  se  injuste  ;  that  is,  to  Pontius  Pilate,  meaning  that 
he  left  himself  in  his  hands,  though  he  knew  that  the  sentence  Avas 
unjust.  But  there  is  no  authority  for  this  in  the  Greek,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  instances  in  Avhich  that  version  departs  from  the  original. 
24.  Who  his  oicn  self.  See  Notes,  Heb.  i.  3,  on  the  phrase  "when 
he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins."  The  meaning  is,  that  he  did  it 
in  his  OAvn  proper  person ;  he  did  not  make  expiation  by  offering  a 
bloody  victim,  but  Avas  himself  the  sacrifice.  TT  Bare  our  sins.  There 
is  an  allusion  here  undoubtedly  to  Isa.  liii.  4,  12.  See  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  "  to  bear  sins"  fully  considered  in  the  Notes  on  those 
places.  As  this  cannot  mean  that  Christ  so  took  upon  himself  the 
sins  of  men  as  to  become  himself  a  sinner,  it  must  mean  that  he  put 
himself  m  the  place  of  sinners,  and  bore  that  which  those  sins  de- 
served ;  that  is,  that  he  endured  in  his  own  person  that  which,  if  it 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  sinner  himself,  Avould  have  been  a  proper 
expression  of  the  DiA'ine  displeasure  against  sin,  or  would  haA'e 
been  a  proper  punishment  for  sin.  See  Notes,  2  Cor.  v.  21.  He 
was  treated  as  if  he  had  been  a  sinner,  in  order  that  wre  might  be 
treated  as  if  Ave  had  not  sinned ;  that  is,  as  if  Ave  were  righteous. 
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the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to 
bins,  should  live  "  unto  righte- 

a  Rom.  vi.  11. 


ousness  :  by  whose  *  stripes  ye 
were  healed. 

b  Isa.  liii.  5,  0. 


There  is  no  other  way  in  -which  we  can  conceive  that  one  bears  tho 
sins  of  another.  They  cannot  be  literally  transferred  to  another; 
and  all  that  can  be  meant  is,  that  he  should  take  the  consequences 
on  himself,  and  suffer  as  if  he  had  committed  the  transgressions 
himself.  H  In  his  oxen  body.  This  alludes  undoubtedly  to  his  suffer- 
ings. The  sufferings  which  he  endured  on  the  cross  were  such  as  if 
he  had  been  guilty ;  that  is,  he  was  treated  as  he  xcoxdd  have  been  if 
he  had  been  a  sinner.  He  was  treated  as  a  malefactor ;  crucified  as 
those  most  guilty  were ;  endured  the  same  kind  of  bodily  pain  that 
the  guilty  do  who  are  punished  for  their  own  sins ;  and  passed 
through  mental  sorrows  strongly  resembling  —  as  much  so  as  the 
case  admitted  of — what  the  guilty  themselves  experience  when  they 
are  left  to  distressing  anguish  of  mind,  and  are  abandoned  by  God. 
The  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  were  in  all  respects  made  as  nearly 
like  the  sufferings  of  the  most  guilty,  as  the  sufferings  of  a  perfectly 
innocent  being  could  be.  II  On  the  tree.  Marg.,  "  to  the  tree." 
Gr.,  iirl  to  £v\ov.  The  meaning  is  rather,  as  in  the  text,  that  while 
himself  on  the  cross,  he  bore  the  sorrows  which  our  sins  deserved. 
It  does  not  mean  that  he  conveyed  our  sorrows  there,  but  that  xchile 
there  he  suffered  under  the  intolerable  burden,  and  was  by  that 
burden  crushed  in  death.  The  phrase  "  on  the  tree,"  literally  "  on 
the  xvood,"  means  the  cross.  The  same  Greek  word  is  used  in  Acts 
v.  30;  x.  39;  xiii.  29;  Gal.  in.  13,  as  applicable  to  the  cross,  in  all 
of  which  places  it  is  rendered  tree.  H  That  we,  being  dead  to  sins. 
In  virtue  of  his  having  thus  been  suspended  on  a  cross  ;  that  is,  his 
being  put  to  death  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  was  the  means  by  which 
we  become  dead  to  sin,  and  live  to  God.  The  phrase  "  being  dead 
to  sins"  is,  in  the  original,  reus  afxapriais  avoyevonsvoi — literally,  "  to 
be  absent  from  sixis."  The  Greek  word  was  probably  used  (by  an 
euphemism)  to  denote  to  die,  that  is,  to  be  absent  from  the  world. 
This  is  a  milder  and  less  repulsive  word  than  to  say  to  die.  It  is 
not  elsewhere  used  in  the  New  Testament.  The  meaning  is,  that 
we  being  effectually  separated  from  sin — that  is,  being  sc  that  it  no 
longer  influences  us — should  live  unto  God.  We  are  to  be,  in  regard 
to  sin,  as  if  we  were  dead ;  and  it  is  to  have  no  more  influence  over 
us  than  if  we  were  in  our  graves.  See  Notes,  Rom.  vi.  2 — 7.  The 
means  by  which  this  is  brought  about  is  the  death  of  Christ,  (Notes, 
Rom.  vi.  8  ;)  for  as  he  died  literally  on  the  cross  on  account  of  our 
sins,  the  effect  has  been  to  lead  us  to  see  the  evil  of  transgression, 
and  to  lead  new  and  holy  lives.  U  Shoxdd  live  unto  righteoxisness. 
Though  dead  in  respect  to  sin,  yet  we  have  real  life  in  another 
respect.  We  are  made  alive  unto  God,  to  righteousness,  to  true 
holiness.  Notes,  Rom.  vi.  11 ;  Gal.  ii.  20.  H  By  xchose  stripes.  This 
is  taken  from  Isa.  liii.  5.  See  it  explained  in  the  Notes  on  that 
verse.  The  word  rendered  stripes  (fxccKwin)  means,  properly,  the 
livid  and  swollen  mark  of  a  blow ;  the  mark  designated  by  us  when 
we  use  the  expression  "black  and  blue."  It  is  not  properly  a 
bloody  wound,  but  that  made  by  pinching,  beating,  scourging.  The 
idea  seems  to  be  that  the  Saviour  was  scourged  or  whipped;  and 
that  the  effect  on  us  is  the  same  in  producing  spiritual  healing,  or 
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26  For  ye  were  as  sheep  go- 
ing astray ; e  but   are  now  re- 
c  Ps*.  exix,  17b. 


turned  unto  the  Shepherd  rfand 
Bishop  of  your  souls. 

d  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23;  John  x.  11—16. 


in  recovering  us  from  our  faults,  as  if  we  had  been  scourged  our- 
selves. By  faith  we  see  the  bruises  inflicted  on  him,  the  black  and 
blue  spots  made  by  beating;  we  remember  that  they  were  on  account 
of  our  sins,  and  not  for  his ;  and  the  effect  in  reclaiming  us  is  the 
same  as  if  they  had  been  inflicted  on  us.  II  Ye  xoere  healed.  Sin  is 
often  spoken  of  as  a  disease,  and  redemption  from  it  as  a  restora- 
tion from  a  deadly  malady.  See  this  explained  in  the  Notes  on 
Isa.  liii.  5. 

25.  For  ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray.  Here  also  is  an  allusion  to 
Isa.  liii.  6,  "All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray."  See  Notes  on 
that  verse.  The  figure  is  plain.  We  were  like  a  flock  without  a 
shepherd.  "We  had  wandered  far  away  from  the  true  fold,  and 
were  following  our  own  paths.  We  were  without  a  protector,  and 
were  exposed  to  every  kind  of  danger.  This  aptly  and  forcibly 
expresses  the  condition  of  the  whole  race  before  God  recovers  men 
by  the  plan  of  salvation.  A  flock  thus  wandering  without  a  shep- 
herd, conductor,  or  guide,  is  in  a  most  pitiable  condition ;  and  so 
was  man  in  his  wanderings  before  he  was  sought  out  and  brought 
back  to  the  true  fold  by  the  great  Shepherd.  U  But  are  now  returned 
unto  the  Shejiherd  and  Bishop  of  your  soxds.  To  Christ,  who  thus 
came  to  seek  and  save  those  who  were  lost.  He  is  often  called  a 
Shepherd.  See  Notes,  John  x.  1 — 16.  The  word  rendered  bishop, 
(emloKO'iios,)  means  overseer.  It  may  be  applied  to  one  who  inspects 
or  oversees  anything,  as  public  Avorks,  or  the  execution  of  treaties  ; 
to  anyone  who  is  an  inspector  of  wares  offered  for  sale ;  or,  in  general, 
to  any  one  who  is  a  superintendent.  It  is  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  to  those  who  are  appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  church,  and  especially  to  the  officers  of  the  church.  Here  it  is 
applied  to  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  great  Guardian  and  Superin- 
tendent of  his  church ;  and  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop  belongs  to 
him  alone. 

REMARKS. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  we  may  remark  : — 

(1.)  That  there  is  something  very  beautiful  in  the  expression 
"  Bishop  of  souls."  It  implies  that  the  soul  is  the  peculiar  care  of 
the  Saviour  ;  that  it  is  the  object  of  his  special  interest;  and  that  it 
is  of  great  value — so  great  that  it  is  that  which  mainly  deserves 
regard.  He  is  the  Bishop  of  the  soul  in  a  sense  quite  distinct  from 
any  care  which  he  manifests  for  the  body.  That  too,  in  the  proper 
way,  is  the  object  of  his  care;  but  that  has  no  importance  compared 
with  the  soul.  Our  care  is  principally  employed  in  respect  to  the 
body;  the  care  of  the  Redeemer  has  especial  reference  to  the  soul. 

(2.)  It  follows  that  the  Avelfare  of  the  soul  may  be  committed  to  him 
with  confidence.  It  is  the  object  of  his  special  guardianship,  and  he 
will  not  be  unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  There  is  nothing 
more  safe  than  the  human  soul  is  when  it  is  committed  in  faith  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Son  of  God.     Comp.  2  Tim.  i.  12. 

(3.)  As,  therefore,  he  has  shown  his  regard  for  us  in  seeking  us 
when  we  were  wandering  and  lost;  as  he  came  on  the  kind  and 
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benevolent  errand  to  find  us  and  bring  us  back  to  himself,  let  us 
show  our  gratitude  to  him  by  resolving  to  wander  no  more.  As  we 
regard  our  own  safety  and  happiness,  let  us  commit  ourselves  to 
him  as  our  great  Shepherd,  to  follow  where  he  leads  us,  and  to  be 
ever  under  his  pastoral  inspection.  We  had  all  wandered '  away. 
We  had  gone  where  there  was  no  happiness  and  no  protector.  We 
had  no  one  to  provide  for  us,  to  care  for  us,  to  pity  us.  We  were 
exposed  to  certain  ruin.  In  that  state  he  pitied  us,  sought  us  out, 
brought  us  back.  If  we  had  remained  where  we  were,  or  had  gone 
farther  in  our  wanderings,  we  should  have  gone  certainly  to  destruc- 
tion. He  has  sought  us  out ;  he  has  led  us  back ;  he  has  taken  us  under 
his  own  protection  and  guidance ;  and  we  shall  be  safe  as  long  as  we 
follow  where  he  leads,  and  no  longer.  To  him  then,  a  Shepherd  who 
never  forsakes  his  flock, let  us  at  all  times  commit  ourselves,  following 
where  he  leads,  feeling  that  under  him  our  great  interests  are  secure. 

(4.)  We  may  learn  from  this  chapter,  indeed,  as  we  may  from 
every  other  part  of  the  New  Testament,  that  in  doing  this  we  may 
be  called  to  suffer.  We  may  be  reproached  and  reviled  as  the  great 
Shepherd  himself  was.  We  may  become  the  objects  of  public  scorn 
on  account  of  our  devoted  attachment  to  him.  We  may  suffer  in 
name,  in  feeling,  in  property,  in  our  business,  by  our  honest  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  his  gospel.  Many  who  are  his  followers 
may  be  in  circumstances  of  poverty  or  oppression.  They  may  be 
held  in  bondage ;  they  may  be  deprived  of  their  rights ;  they  may 
feel  that  their  lot  in  life  is  a  hard  one,  and  that  the  world  seems  to 
have  conspired  against  them  to  do  them  wrong ;  but  let  us  in  all 
these  circumstances  look  to  Him  "who  made  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion, and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,"  (Phil.  ii.  7,  8;)  and  let  us 
remember  that  it  is  "  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his 
master,  and  the  servant  as  his  lord,"  Matt.  x.  25.  In  view  of  the 
example  of  our  Master,  and  of  all  the  promises  of  support  in  the 
Bible,  let  us  bear  with  patience  all  the  trials  of  life,  whether  arising 
from  poverty,  an  humble  condition,  or  the  reproaches  of  a  wicked 
world.  Our  trials  will  soon  be  ended;  and  soon,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  "  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,"  we  shall  be  brought  to 
a  world  where  trials  and  sorrows  are  unknown. 

(5.)  In  our  trials  here,  let  it  be  our  main  object  so  to  live  that  our 
sufferings  shall  not  be  on  account  of  our  own  faults.  See  vers. 
19 — 22.  Our  Saviour  so  lived.  He  was  persecuted,  reviled,  mocked, 
condemned  to  die.  But  it  was  for  no  fault  of  his.  In  all  his  varied 
and  prolonged  sufferings,  he  had  the  ever-abiding  consciousness 
that  he  was  innocent ;  he  had  the  firm  conviction  that  it  would  yet 
be  seen  and  confessed  by  all  the  world  that  he  was  "  holy,  harmless, 
undehled,"  ver.  23.  Ilis  were  not  the  sufferings  produced  by  a 
guilty  conscience,  or  by  the  recollection  that  he  had  wronged  any 
one.  So,  if  we  must  suffer,  let  our  trials  come  upon  us.  Be  it  our 
first  aim  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  to  wrong  no  one,  to 
give  no  occasion  for  reproaches  and  revilings,  to  do  our  duty  faith- 
fully to  God  and  to  men.  Then,  if  trials  come,  we  shall  feel  that 
we  suffer  as  our  Master  did ;  and  then  we  may,  as  he  did,  commit 
our  cause  "to  him  that  judgeth  righteously,"  assured  that  in  due 
time  "  he  will  bring  forth  our  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  our 
judgment  as  the  noon-day,"  Psa.  xxxvii.  6. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  embraces  the  following  subjects  : — 

I.  The  duty  of  wives,  vers.  1 — 6.  Particularly  (a)  that  their 
conduct  should  be  such  as  would  be  adapted  to  lead  their  un- 
believing husbands  to  embrace  a  religion  whose  happy  influence 
was  seen  in  the  pure  conduct  of  their  wives,  vers.  1,  2.  (6)  In 
reference  to  dress  and  ornaments,  that  they  should  not  seek  that 
which  was  external,  but  rather  that  which  was  of  the  heart,  vers.  3, 4. 

(c)  Por  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  these  duties  should 
be  performed,  the  apostle  refers  them  to  the  holy  example  of  the 
wife  of  Abraham,  as  one  which  Christian  females  should  imitate, 
vers,  o,  6. 

II.  The  duty  of  husbands,  ver.  7.  It  was  their  duty  to  render  all 
proper  honour  to  their  wives,  and  to  live  with  them  as  fellow-heirs 
of  salvation,  that  their  prayers  might  not  be  hindered;  implying, 
(1,)  that  in  the  most  important  respects  they  were  on  an  equality; 
(2,)  that  they  would  pray  together,  or  that  there  would  be  family 
prayer;  and,  (3,)  that  it  was  the  duty  of  husband  and  wife  so  to 
live  together  that  their  prayers  might  ascend  from  united  hearts, 
and  that  it  would  be  consistent  for  God  to  answer  them. 

III.  The  general  duty  of  unity  and  of  kindness,  vers.  8 — 14. 
They  were  (a)  to  be  of  one  mind ;  to  have  compassion ;  to  love  as 
brethren,  ver.  8.  (b)  They  were  never  to  render  evil  for  evil,  or 
railing  for  railing,  ver.  9.  (c)  They  were  to  remember  the  promises 
of  length  of  days,  and  of  honour,  made  to  those  who  were  pure  in 
their  conversation,  and  who  were  the  friends  of  peace,  vers.  9,  10. 

(d)  They  were  to  remember  that  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  were  always 
on  the  righteous ;  that  they  who  were  good  were  under  his  protec- 
tion, ver.  12  ;  and  that  if,  while  they  maintained  this  character,  they 
were  called  to  suffer,  they  should  count  it  rather  an  honour  than  a 
hardship,  Vers,  13,  14. 

IV.  The  duty  of  being  ready  always  Jo  give  to  every  man  a  reason 
for  the  hope  they  entertained;  and,  if  they  were  called  to  suffer 
persecution  and  trial  in  the  service  of  God,  of  being  able  still  to 
show  good  reasons  why  they  professed  to  be  Christians,  and  of  so 
living  that  those  who  wronged  them  should  see  that  their  religion 
was  more  than  a  name,  and  was  founded  in  such  truth  as  to  command 
the  assent  even  of  their  persecutors,  vers.  15 — 17. 

V.  In  their  persecutions  and  trials  they  were  to  remember  the 
example  of  Christ,  hi*  trials,  his  patience,  and  his  triumphs,  vers.  18 
— 22.  Particularly  (a)  the  apostle  refers  them  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  suffered,  though  he  was  innocent,  and  that  he  was  put  to  death 
though  he  had  done  no  wrong,  ver.  18.  (b)  He  refers  them  to  the 
patience  and  forbearance  of  Christ  in  a  former  age,  an  age  of  great 
and  abounding  wickedness,  when  in  the  person  of  his  representative 
and  ambassador  Noah,  he  suffered  much  and  long  from  the  opposi 
tion  of  the  guilty  and  perverse  men  who  were  finally  destroyed,  and 
who  are  now  held  in  prison,  showing  us  how  patient  we  ought  to  be 
when  offended  by  others  in  our  attempts  to  do  them  good,  vers.  19, 
20.  (c)  He  refers  to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  all  the  opposi- 
tion which  Noah  met  with  in  bearing  a  message,  as  an  ambassador 
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CHAPTER  III. 
LIKEWISE,  ye  wives, e  be  in 
subjection  to  your  own  lms- 

e  Eph.  v.  22;  Titus  ii.  5,6. 


bands;  that,  if  any  obey  not 
the  word,  they  also  may  with- 
out the  word  be  won  by  the 
conversation  of  the  wives ; 


of  the  Lord,  to  a  wicked  generation,  he  and  his  family  were  saved, 
ver.  21.  The  design  of  this  allusion  evidently  is  to  show  us,  that 
if  we  are  patient  and  forbearing  in  the  trials  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  world,  we  shall  be  saved  also.  Noah,  says  the  apostle,  was 
saved  by  water.  We,  too,  says  he,  are  saved  in  a  similar  manner  by 
water.  In  his  salvation,  and  in  ours,  water  is  employed  as  the  means 
of  salvation  :  in  his  case  by  bearing  up  the  ark,  in  oars  by  becoming 
the  emblem  of  the  washing  away  of  sins,  (d)  The  apostle  refers  to 
the  fact  that  Christ  has  ascended  to  heaven,  and  has  been  exalted 
over  angels,  and  principalities,  and  powers ;  thus  showing  that  having 
borne  all  his  trials  with  patience  he  ultimately  triumphed,  and  that 
in  like  manner  we,  if  we  are  patient,  shall  triumph  also,  ver.  22.  He 
came  off  a  conqueror,  and  was  exalted  to  the  highest  honours  of 
heaven ;  and  so,  if  faithful,  we  may  hope  to  come  off  conquerors 
also,  and  be  exalted  to  the  honours  of  heaven  as  he  was.  The 
whole  argument  here  is  drawn  from  the  example  of  Christ,  first,  in 
his  patience  and  forbearance  with  the  whole  world,  and  then  when 
he  was  personally  on  the  earth  ;  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  case  of 
that  messenger  whom  he  sent  to  the  ungodly  race  before  the  flood, 
and  in  his  own  case  when  personally  on  earth,  there  was  ultimate 
triumph  after  all  that  they  met  with  from  ungodly  men  ;  and  thus, 
if  we  endure  opposition  and  trials  in  the  same  way,  we  may  hope 
also  to  triumph  in  heaven  with  our  exalted  Saviour. 

1.  Likewise,  ye  wives,  be  in  subjection  to  your  own  husbands.  On 
the  duty  here  enjoined,  see  Notes,  1  Cor.  xi.  3 — 9,  and  Eph.  v.  22. 
%  That,  if  any  obey  not  the  word.  The  word  of  God  ;  the  gospel. 
That  is,  if  any  wives  have  husbands  who  are  not  true  Christians. 
This  would  be  likely  to  occur  when  the  gospel  was  first  preached,  as 
it  does  now,  by  the  fact  that  wives  might  be  converted,  though  their 
husbands  were  not.  It  cannot  be  inferred  from  this,  that  after  they 
themselves  had  become  Christians  they  had  married  unbelieving 
husbands.  The  term  "tcord"  here  refers  particularly  to  the  gospel 
as  preached;  and  the  idea  is,  that  if  they  were  regardless  of  that 
gospel  when  preached — if  they  would  not  attend  on  preaching,  or  if 
they  were  unaffected  by  it,  or  if  they  openly  rejected  it,  there  might 
be  hope  still  that  they  would  be  converted  by  the  Christian  influence 
of  a  wife  at  home.  In  such  cases,  a  duty  of  special  importance 
devolves  on  the  wife.  If  They  also  may  without  the  word  be  toon.  In 
Borne  other  way  than  by  preaching.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
would  be  converted  independently  of  the  influence  of  truth — for  truth 
is  always  the  instrument  of  conversion,  (James  i.  18  ;  John  xvii. 
17  ;)  but  that  it  was  to  be  by  another  influence  than  preaching. 
U  By  the  conversation  ofthexcives.  By  the  conduct  or  deportment  of 
their  wives.  See  Notes,  Phil.  i.  27.  The  word  conversation,  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  never  confined,  as  it  is  now  with  us,  to  oral  discourse. 
but  denotes  conduct  in  general.  It  includes  indeed  "  conversation 
as  the  word  is  now  used,  but  it  embraces  also  much  more — including 
everything  that  we  do.     The  meaning  here  is,  that  the  habitual 
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2  While  they  behold  your 
chaste  conversation  coupledwhh 
fear. 


3  Whose  adorning/ let  it  not 
be    that    outward    adorning    of 
/  l  Tim.  it.  9,  10. 


deportment  of  the  wife  was  to  be  such  as  to  show  the  reality  and 
power  of  religion  ;  to  show  that  it  had  such  influence  on  her  temper, 
her  words,  her  whole  deportment,  as  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  from 
God. 

2.  While  they  behold  your  chaste  conversation.  Your  pure  conduct. 
The  word  chaste  here  (ayvty)  refers  to  purity  of  conduct  in  all 
respects,  and  not  merely  to  chastity  properly  so  called.  It  includes 
that,  but  it  also  embraces  much  more.  The  conduct  of  the  wife  is 
to  be  in  all  respects  pure ;  and  this  is  to  be  the  grand  instrumentality 
in  the  conversion  of  her  husband.  A  wife  may  be  strictly  chaste, 
and  yet  there  may  be  many  other  things  in  her  conduct  and  temper 
which  would  mar  the  beauty  of  her  piety,  and  prevent  any  happy 
influence  on  the  mind  of  her  husband.  II  Coupled  with  fear.  The 
word  fear,  in  this  place,  may  refer  either  to  the  fear  of  God,  or  to  a 
proper  respect  and  reverence  for  their  husbands,  Eph.  v.  33.  The 
trait  of  character  which  is  referred  to  is  that  of  proper  respect  and 
reverence  in  all  the  relations  which  she  sustained,  as  opposed  to  a 
trifling  and  frivolous  mind.  Leighton  suggests  that  the  word  fear 
here  relates  particularly  to  the  other  duty  enjoined — that  of  chaste 
conversation — "  fearing  the  least  stain  of  chastity,  or  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  anything  not  suiting  with  it.  It  is  a  delicate,  timorous 
grace,  afraid  of  the  least  air,  or  shadow  of  anything  that  hath  but  a 
resemblance  of  wronging  it,  in  carriage,  or  speech,  or  apparel." 

3.  Whose  adorning.  Whose  ornament.  The  apostle  refers  here 
to  a  propensity  which  exists  in  the  heart  of  woman  to  seek  that 
Avhich  would  be  esteemed  ornamental,  or  that  which  will  appear  well 
in  the  sight  of  others,  and  commend  us  to  them.  The  desire  of  this 
is  laid  deep  in  human  nature,  and  therefore,  when  properly  regulated, 
is  not  wrong.  The  only  question  is,  what  is  the  true  and  appropriate 
ornament  ?  What  should  be  primarily  sought  as  the  right  kind  of 
adorning?  The  apostle  does  not  condemn  true  ornament,  nor  does 
he  condemn  the  desire  to  appear  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the 
esteem  of  others.  G  od  does  not  condemn  real  ornament.  The  uni- 
verse is  full  of  it.  The  colours  of  the  clouds  and  of  the  rainbow  ; 
the  varied  hues  of  flowers ;  the  plumage  of  birds,  and  the  covering 
of  many  of  the  animals  of  the  forest ;  the  green  grass  ;  the  variety 
of  hill  and  dale ;  the  beauty  of  the  human  complexion,  the  ruddy 
cheek,  and  the  sparkling  eye,  are  all  of  the  nature  of  ornament.  They 
are  something  superadded  to  what  would  be  merely  useful,  to  make 
them  appear  toell.  Few  or  none  of  these  things  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  things  to  which  they  are  attached  ;  for  the  eye  could  see 
without  the  various  tints  of  beauty  that  are  drawn  upon  it,  and  the 
lips  and  the  cheeks  could  perform  their  functions  without  their 
beautiful  tints,  and  the  vegetable  world  could  exist  without  the 
variegated  colours  that  are  painted  on  it ;  but  God  meant  that  this 
should  be  a  beautiful  world  ;  that  it  should  appear  well ;  that  there 
should  be  something  more  than  mere  utility.  The  true  notion  of 
ornament  or  adorning,  is  that  which  will  make  any  person  or  thing 
appear  well,  or  beautifid,  to  others  ;  and  the  apostle  does  not  prohibit 
♦.hat  which  would  have  this  effect  in  the  wife.    The  grand  thing 
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plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wear- 1    ing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of 

I    apparel ; 

which  she  was  to  seek,  was  not  that  which  is  merely  external,  but 
that  which  is  internal,  and  which  God  regards  as  of  so  great  value. 
U  Let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning.  Let  not  this  be  the  main  or 
principal  thing  ;  let  not  her  heart  be  set  on  this.  The  apostle  does 
not  say  that  she  should  wholly  neglect  her  personal  appearance,  for 
she  has  no  more  right  to  be  offensive  to  her  husband  by  neglecting 
her  personal  appearance,  than  by  a  finical  attention  to  it.  Religion 
promotes  neatness,  and  cleanliness,  and  a  proper  attention  to  our 
external  appearance  according  to  our  circumstances  in  life,  as  cer- 
tainly as  it  does  to  the  internal  virtue  of  the  soul.  On  this  whole 
passage,  see  Notes,  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  10.  If  Of  plaiting  the  hair.  See 
Notes,  1  Tim.  ii.  9  ;  Comp.  Notes,  Isa.  iii.  24.  Great  attention  is 
paid  to  this  in  the  East,  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  apostle  here  refers. 
"  The  women  in  the  eastern  countries,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  (Travels, 
p.  294-,)  "  affect  to  have  their  hair  hang  down  to  the  ground,  which 
they  collect  into  one  lock,  upon  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  binding 
and  plaiting  it  about  with  ribbons.  Above  this,  or  on  the  top  ot 
their. heads,  persons  of  better  fashion  wear  flexible  plates  of  gold  or 
silver,  variously  cut  through,  and  engraved  in  imitation  of  lace." 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  a  mere  braiding  or  plaiting  of  the  hair  is 
improper,  for  there  may  be  no  more  simple  or  convenient  way  of  dis- 
posing of  it.  But  the  allusion  here  is  to  the  excessive  care  which 
then  prevailed,  and  especially  to  their  setting  the  heart  on  such 
ornaments  rather  than  on  the  adorning  which  is  internal.  It  may 
not  be  easy  to  fix  the  exact  limit  of  propriety  about  the  method  of 
arranging  the  hair,  or  about  any  other  ornament ;  but  those  whose 
hearts  are  right,  generally  have  little  difficulty  on  the  subject.  Every 
ornament  of  the  body,  however  beautiful,  is  soon  to  be  laid  aside ; 
the  adorning  of  the  soul  will  endure  for  ever.  IT  And  of  wearing  of 
gold.  The  gold  here  particularly  referred  to  is  probably  that  which 
was  interwoA'en  in  the  hair,  and  which  Avas  a  common  female  orna- 
ment in  ancient  times.  Thus  Virgil  says,  crines  nodanttir  in  aurutn. 
And  again,  crinem  implicat  auro.  See  Homer,  II.,  B.  872  ;  Herod, 
i.  82  ;  and  Thucyd.  i.  6.  The  wearing  of  gold  in  the  hair,  however, 
was  more  common  among  women  of  loose  morals  than  among  vir- 
tuous females. — Pollux  iv.  153.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  all 
wearing  of  gold  about  the  person  is  wrong,  for  there  is  nothing  evil 
in  gold  itself,  and  there  may  be  some  articles  connected  with  apparel 
made  of  gold  that  may  in  no  manner  draw  off  the  affections  from 
higher  things,  and  may  do  nothing  to  endanger  piety.  The  meaning 
is,  that  such  ornaments  should  not  be  sought ;  that  Christians 
should  be  in  no  way  distinguished  for  them  ;  that  they  should  not 
engross  the  time  and  attention ;  that  Christians  should  so  dress  as 
to  show  that  their  minds  are  occupied  with  nobler  objects,  and  that 
in  their  apparel  they  should  be  models  of  neatness,  economy,  and 
plainness.  If  it  should  be  said  that  this  expression  teaches  that  it 
is  wrong  to  wear  gold  at  all,  it  may  be  replied  that  on  the  same 
principle  it  would  follow  that  the  next  clause  teaches  that  it  is 
wrong  to  put  on  apparel  at  all.  There  is  really  no  difficulty  in  such 
expressions.  We  are  to  dress  decently,  and  in  the  manner  that  will 
attract  least  attention,  and  we  are  to  show  that  our  hearts  are  inter- 
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ested  supremely  in  more  important  things  than  in  outward  adorning, 
U  Or  of  putting  on  of  apparel.  That  is,  this  is  not  to  be  the  ornament 
which  we  principally  seek,  or  for  which  we  are  distinguished.  We 
are  to  desire  a  richer  and  more  permanent  adorning — that  of  the 
heart. 

4.  But  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart.  This  expression  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Paul  in  Rom.  vii.  22,  "  the  inward 
man."  See  Notes  on  that  place.  The  word  "hidden"  here  means 
that  which  is  concealed ;  that  which  is  not  made  apparent  by  the 
dress,  or  by  ornament.  It  lies  within,  pertaining  to  the  affections 
of  the  soul.  IF  In  that  which  is  not  corruptible.  Properly,  "in  the 
incorruptible  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit."  This  is  said  to 
be  incorruptible  in  contradistinction  to  gold  and  apparel.  They  will 
decay ;  but  the  internal  ornament  is  ever  enduring.  The  sense  is, 
that  whatever  pertains  to  outward  decoration,  however  beautiful 
and  costly,  is  fading ;  but  that  which  pertains  to  the  soul  is  endur- 
ing. As  the  soul  is  immortal,  so  all  that  tends  to  adorn  that  will 
be.  immortal  too  ;  as  the  body  is  mortal,  so  all  with  which  it  can  be 
invested  is  decaying,  and  wrill  soon  be  destroyed.  H  The  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.  Of  a  calm  temper ;  a  contented  mind ;  a 
heart  free  from  passion,  pride,  envy,  and  irritability  ;  a  soul  not  sub- 
ject to  the  agitations  and  vexations  of  those  who  live  for  fashion, 
and  who  seek  to  be  distinguished  for  external  adorning.  The  con- 
nexion here  shows  that  the  apostle  refers  to  this,  not  only  as  that 
which  would  be  of  great  price  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  as  that  which 
would  tend  to  secure  the  affection  of  their  husbands,  and  win  them 
to  embrace  the  true  religion,  (see  vers.  1,  2  ;)  and,  in  order  to  this, 
he  recommends  them,  instead  of  seeking  external  ornaments,  to  seek 
those  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart,  as  more  agreeable  to  their  hus- 
bands ;  as  better  adapted  to  win  their  hearts  to  religion ;  as  that 
which  would  be  most  permanently  proved.  In  regard  to  this  point 
we  may  observe,  (1,)  that  there  are,  undoubtedly,  some  husbands 
w'ho  are  pleased  with  excessive  ornaments  in  their  wives,  and  who 
take  a  pleasure  in  seeing  them  decorated  with  gold,  and  pearls,  and 
costly  array.  (2.)  That  all  are  pleased  and  gratified  with  a  suitable 
attention  to  personal  appearance  on  the  part  of  their  waves.  It  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  a  wife  to  be  cleanly  in  her  person,  and  neat  in  her 
habits,  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  as  in  the  presence  of  strangers ; 
and  no  wife  can  hope  to  secure  the  permanent  affection  of  her  husband 
who  is  not  attentive  to  her  personal  appearance  in  her  own  family ; 
especially  if,  while  careless  of  her  personal  appearance  in  the  presence 
of  her  husband,  she  makes  it  a  point  to  appear  gaily  dressed  before 
others.  Yet  (3)  the  decoration  of  the  body  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  the 
principal  thing  which  a  husband  desires.  He  desires  primarily  in 
his  wife  the  more  permanent  adorning  which  pertains  to  the  heart. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  (a,)  that  a  large  part  of  the  ornaments  on 
which  females  value  themselves  are  lost  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
other  sex.  Many  a  man  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  diamonds 
and  cut-glass,  or  paste  in  the  form  of  diamonds  ;  and  few  are  such 
connoisseurs  in  the  matter  of  female  ornaments  as  to  appreciate  at 
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quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  |  of  God  of  great  price. 

all  the  difference  in  the  quality  or  colour  of  silks,  and  shawls,  and 
laces,  which  might  appear  so  important  to  a  female  eye.  The  fact 
is,  that -those  personal  ornaments  which  to  females  appear  of  so 
much  value,  are  much  less  regarded  and  prized  by  men  than  they 
often  suppose.  It  is  a  rare  thing  that  a  man  is  so  thoroughly  skilled 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  distinctions  that  pertain  to  fashions,  as  to 
appreciate  that  on  which  the  heart  of  a  female  often  so  much  prides 
itself;  and  it  is  no  great  credit  to  him  if  he  can  do  this.  His  time 
usually,  unless  he  is  a  draper  or  a  jeweller,  might  have  been  much 
better  employed  than  in  making  those  acquisitions  which  are  needful 
to  qualify  him  to  appreciate  and  admire  the  peculiarities  of  gay 
female  apparel,  (b)  But  a  man  has  a  real  interest  in  what  consti- 
tutes the  ornaments  of  the  heart.  His  happiness,  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  wife,  depends  on  these.  He  knows  what  is  denoted  by  a 
kind  temper  ;  by  gentle  words  ;  by  a  placid  brow  ;  by  a  modest  and 
patient  spirit ;  by  a  heart  that  is  calm  in  trouble,  and  that  is  affec- 
tionate and  pure  ;  by  freedom  from  irritability,  fretfulness,  and  im- 
patience ;  and  he  can  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  these  things.  No 
professional  skill  is  necessary  to  qualify  him  to  see  their  worth ;  and 
no  acquired  tact  in  discrimination  is  requisite  to  enable  him  to  esti- 
mate them  according  to  their  full  value.  A  wife,  therefore,  if  she 
would  permanently  please  her  husband,  should  seek  the  adorning  of 
the  soul  rather  than  the  body  ;  the  ornament  of  the  heart,  rather  than 
gold  and  jewels.  The  one  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  the  other  ; 
and  whatever  outward  decorations  she  may  have,  unless  she  have  a 
gentleness  of  spirit,  a  calmness  of  temper,  a  benevolence  and  purity 
of  soul,  and  a  cultivation  of  mind  that  her  husband  can  love,  she 
cannot  calculate  on  his  permanent  affection.  H  Which  is  tn  the  sight 
of  God  of  great  price.  Of  great  value  ;  that  being  of  great  value  for 
which  a  large  price  is  paid.  He  has  shown  his  sense  of  its  value 
(a)  by  commending  it  so  often  in  his  word  ;  (b)  by  making  religion 
to  consist  so  much  in  it  rather  than  in  high  intellectual  endowments, 
learning,  skill  in  the  arts,  and  valour ;  and  (c)  by  the  character  of 
his  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  whom  this  was  so  prominent  a  charac- 
teristic. Sentiments  not  unlike  what  is  here  stated  by  the  apostle, 
occur  not  unfrequently  in  heathen  classic  writers.  There  are  some 
remarkable  passages  in  Plutarch,  strongly  resembling  it : — "  An 
ornament,  as  Crates  said,  is  that  which  adorns.  The  proper  orna- 
ment of  a  woman  is  that  which  becomes  her  best.  This  is  neither 
gold,  nor  pearls,  nor  scarlet,  but  those  things  which  are  an  evident 
proof  of  gravity,  regularity,  and  modesty." — Conjugalia  Prcecept.,  c. 
xxvi.  The  wife  of  Phocion,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general,  receiving 
a  visit  from  a  lady  who  was  elegantly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels, 
and  her  hair  with  pearls,  took  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  her 
guest  to  the  elegance  and  costliness  of  her  dress.  "  My  ornament," 
said  the  wife  of  Phocion,  "  is  my  husband,  now  for  the  twentieth 
year  general  of  the  Athenians." — Plutarch's  Life  of  Phocion.  "  The 
Sicilian  tyrant  sent  to  the  daughters  of  Lysander  garments  and 
tissues  of  great  value,  but  Lysander  refused  them,  saying,  '  These 
ornaments  will  rather  put  my  daughters  out  of  countenance  than 
adorn  them.-  " — Plutarch.  So  in  the  fragments  of  Naumachius,  as 
quoted  by  Benson,  there  is  a  precept  much  like  this  of  Peter  :  "  Be 
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5  For  after  this  manner,  in 
the  old  time,  the  holy  women 
also,  who  trusted  in  God,  adorn- 
ed themselves,  heing  in  subjec- 


tion unto  their  own  husbands  : 
G    Even     as     Sara     obeyed 
Abraham,    calling   him    lord  :  ' 
whose  '  daughters    ye    are,    as 

i  Gen.  xviii.  1C.  1  children. 


not  too  fond  of  gold,  neither  wear  purple  hyacinth  about  your  neck, 
or  the  green  jasper,  of  which  foolish  persons  are  proud.  Do  not 
covet  such  vain  ornaments,  neither  view  yourself  too  often  in  the 
glass,  nor  twist  your  hair  into  a  multitude  of  curls,"  etc. 

5.  For  after  this  manner,  in  the  old  time.  The  allusion  here  is 
particularly  to  the  times  of  the  patriarchs.,  and  the  object  of  the 
apostle  is  to  state  another  reason  why  they  should  seek  that  kind  of 
ornament  which  he  had  been  commending.  The  reason  is,  that  this 
characterised  the  pious  and  honoured  females  of  ancient  times — those 
females  who  had  been  most  commended  of  God,  and  who  were  most 
worthy  to  be  remembered  on  earth.  11  Who  trusted  in  God.  Greek, 
"  Who  hoped  in  God ;"  that  is,  who  were  truly  pious.  They  were 
characterised  by  simple  trust  or  hope  in  God,  rather  than  by  a  fond- 
ness for  external  adorning.  H  Adorned  themselves.  To  wit,  with  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  manifested  particularly  by  the  respect  evinced 
for  their  husbands.  II  Being  in  subjection  unto  their  men  husbands. 
This  was  evidently  a  characteristic  of  the  early  periods  of  the  world ; 
and  piety  was  understood  to  consist  much  in  proper  respect  for 
others,  according  to  the  relations  sustained  towards  them. 

6.  Even  as  Sara  obeyed  Abraham.  Sarah  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  wives  of  the  patriarchs,  and  her  case  is  referred  to 
as  furnishing  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  duty  to  which  the 
apostle  refers.  Nothing  is  said,  in  the  brief  records  of  her  life,  of 
any  passion  for  outward  adorning  ;  much  is  said  of  her  kindness  to 
her  husband,  and  her  respect  for  him.  Comp.  Gen.  xii.  5  ;  xviii.  6. 
II  Calling  him  lord.  See  Gen.  xviii.  12.  It  was  probably  inferred 
from  this  instance,  by  the  apostle,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
Sarah  habitually  used  this  respectful  appellation,  acknowledging  bv 
it  that  he  was  her  superior,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  rule  in  his 
own  house.  The  word  lord  has  the  elementary  idea  of  ruling,  and 
this  is  the  sense  here — that  she  acknowledged  that  he  had  a  right 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  his  household,  and  that  it  wras  her  duty  to  be 
in  subjection  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  family.  In  what  respects 
this  is  a  duty,  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  Notes  on  Eph.  v.  22. 
Among  the  Romans,  it  was  quite  common  for  wives  to  use  the 
appellation  lord,  (dominus,)  when  speaking  of  their  husbands.  The 
same  custom  also  prevailed  among  the  Greeks.  See  Grotius,  in 
loc.  This  passage  does  not  prove  that  the  term  lord  should  be  the 
particular  appellation  by  which  Christian  wives  should  address  their 
husbands  now,  but  it  proves  that  there  should  be  the  same  respect 
and  deference  which  was  implied  by  its  use  in  patriarchal  times 
The  welfare  of  society,  and  the  happiness  of  individuals,  are  not 
diminished  by  showing  proper  respect  for  all  classes  of  persons  in 
the  various  relations  of  life.  U  Whose  daughters  ye  are.  That  is, 
you  will  be  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  her  daughters,  if  you  manifest, 
the  same  spirit  that  she  did.  The  margin  here,  as  the  Greek,  is 
children.  The  sense  is,  that  if  they  demeaned  themselves  correctly 
in  the  relation  of  wives,  it  would  be  proper  to  look  upon  her  as  their 
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long  as  ye  do  well,  and  are  not  |  afraid  with  any  amazement. 

mother,  and  to  feel  that  they  were  not  unworthy  to  be  regarded  as 
her  daughters.  H  As  long  as  ye  do  icell.  In  respect  to  the  particular 
matter  under  consideration.  IT  And  are  not  afraid  with  any*  amaze- 
ment. This  passage  has  been  variously  understood.  Some  have 
supposed  that  this  is  suggested  as  an  argument  to  persuade  them  to 
do  well,  from  the  consideration  that  by  so  doing  they  would  be  pre- 
served from  those  alarms  and  terrors  which  a  contest  with  superior 
power  might  bring  with  it,  and  which  would  prove  as  injurious  to 
their  peace  as  to  their  character.  Rosenmuller  explains  it,  "  If  ye 
do  well,  terrified  by  no  threats  of  unbelieving  husbands,  if  they 
should  undertake  to  compel  you  to  deny  the  Christian  faith."  Dod- 
dridge supposes  that  it  means  that  they  were  to  preserve  their  peace 
and  fortitude  in  any  time  of  danger,  so  as  not  to  act  out  of  character, 
through  amazement  or  danger.  Calvin,  Benson,  and  Bloomfield 
understand  it  of  that  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  character  which 
would  be  necessary  to  support  their  religious  independence,  when 
united  with  heathen  husbands ;  meaning  that  they  were  not  to  be 
deterred  from  doing  their  duty  by  any  threats  or  terrors,  either  of 
their  unbelieving  husbands,  or  of  their  enemies  and  persecutors. 
Dr.  Clarke  supposes  that  it  means  that  if  they  did  well,  they  would 
live  under  no  dread  of  being  detected  in  improprieties  of  life,  or  being 
found  out  in  their  infidelities  to  their  husbands,  as  those  must  always 
be  who  are  unfaithful  to  their  marriage  vows.  The  word  rendered 
amazement  {t{t6t)<jis)  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  means  terror,  trepidation,  fear ;  and  the  literal  translation  of  the 
Greek  is,  "  not  fearing  any  fear."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  following 
may  express  the  sense  of  the  passage :  (1.)  There  is  undoubtedly  an 
allusion  to  the  character  of  Sarah,  and  the  object  of  the  apostle  is  to 
induce  them  to  follow  her  example.  (2.)  The  thing  in  Sarah  which 
he  would  exhort  them  to  imitate,  was  her  pure  and  upright  life,  her 
faithful  discharge  of  her  duties  as  a  woman  fearing  God.  This  she 
did  constantly  wherever  she  was,  regardless  of  consequences.  Among 
friends  and  strangers,  at  home  and  abroad,  she  was  distinguished  for 
doing  well.  Such  was  her  character,  such  her  fidelity  to  her  husband 
and  her  God,  such  hei  firm  integrity  and  benevolence,  that  she  at 
all  times  lived  to  do  good,  and  would  have  done  it,  unawed  by  terror, 
undeterred  by  threats.  To  whatever  trial  her  piety  was  exposed,  it 
bore  the  trial ;  and  such  was  her  strength  of  virtue,  that  it  was 
certain  her  integrity  would  be  firm  by  whatever  consequences  she 
might  have  been  threatened  for  her  adherence  to  her  principles. 
(3.)  They  were  to  imitate  her  in  this,  and  were  thus  to  show  that 
they  were  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  her  daughters.  They  were  to 
do  well ;  to  be  faithful  to  their  husbands  ;  to  be  firm  in  their  prin- 
ciples ;  to  adhere  steadfastly  to  what  was  true  and  good,  whatever 
trials  they  might  pass  through,  however  much  they  might  be 
threatened  wdth  persecution,  or  however  any  might  attempt  to 
deter  them  from  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Thus,  by  a  life 
of  Christian  fidelity,  unawed  by  fear  from  any  quarter,  they 
would  show  that  they  wrere  imbued  with  the  same  principles  of' 
unbending  virtue  which  characterised  the  wife  of  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  and  that  they  were  not  unworthy  to  be  regarded  as  her 
daughters. 
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7  Likewise,  ye  husbands,  *  I  knowledge,  giving  honour  unto 
dwell  with  them  according  to  the  wife,  as  unto  the  weaker 
k  Col,  iii.  19- 1 

7.  Likewise,  ye  husbands.  On  the  general  duty  of  husbands,  see 
Notes,  Eph.  v.  25,  seq.  U  Dwell  with  them.  That  is,  "  Let  your 
manner  of  living  with  them  be  that  -which  is  immediately  specified. 
%  According  to  knowledge.  In  accordance  with  an  intelligent  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  relation  ;  or,  as  becomes  those  who  have  been 
instructed  in  the  duties  of  this  relation  according  to  the  gospel.  The 
meaning  evidently  is,  that  they  should  seek  to  obtain  just  views  of 
what  Christianity  enjoins  in  regard  to  this  relation,  and  that  they 
should  allow  those  intelligent  views  to  control  them  in  all  their  in- 
tercourse with  their  wives.  II  Giving  honour  unto  the  wife.  It  was 
an  important  advance  made  in  society  when  the  Christian  religion 
gave  such  a  direction  as  this,  for  everywhere  among  the  heathen, 
and  under  all  false  systems  of  religion,  woman  has  been  regarded  as 
worthy  of  little  honour  or  respect.  She  has  been  considered  as  a 
slave,  or  as  a  mere  instrument  to  gratify  the  passions  of  man.  It  is 
one  of  the  elementary  doctrines  of  Christianity,  however,  that  woman 
is  to  be  treated  with  respect ;  and  one  of  the  first  and  most  marked 
effects  of  religion  on  society  is  to  elevate  the  wife  to  a  condition  in 
which  she  will  be  worthy  of  esteem.  The  particular  reasons  for  the 
honour  which  husbands  are  directed  to  show  to  their  wives,  here 
specified,  are  two  :  she  is  to  be  treated  with  special  kindness  as  being 
more  feeble  than  man,  and  as  having  a  claim  therefore  to  delicate 
attention ;  and  she  is  to  be  honoured  as  the  equal  heir  of  the  grace 
of  life.  Doddridge,  Clarke,  and  some  others,  suppose  that  the  word 
honour  here  refers  to  maintenance  or  support ;  and  that  the  command 
is,  that  the  husband  is  to  provide  for  his  wife  so  that  she  may  not 
want.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  word  is  to  be  understood  here 
in  its  more  usual  signification,  and  that  it  inculcates  a  higher  duty 
than  that  of  merely  providing  for  the  temporal  wants  of  the  wife,  and 
strikes  at  a  deeper  evil  than  a  mere  neglect  of  meeting  her  temporal 
necessities.  The  reasons  assigned  for  doing  this  seem  to  imply  it. 
IT  As  unto  the  weaker  vessel.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Scriptures 
to  compare  the  body  to  a  vessel,  (Comp.  Notes,  1  Thess.  iv.  4,)  and 
thence  the  comparison  is  extended  to  the  whole  person.  This  is 
done  either  because  the  body  is  frail  and  feeble,  like  an  earthen 
vessel  easily  broken ;  or  because  it  is  that  in  which  the  soul  is 
lodged ;  or  because,  in  accordance  with  a  frequent  use  of  the  word, 
(see  below,)  the  body  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  soul  accom- 
plishes its  purposes,  or  is  the  helper  of  the  soul.  Comp.  Acts  ix.  15; 
Rom.  ix.  22,  23 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  7.  In  the  later  Hebrew  usage  it  was 
common  to  apply  the  term  vessel  (Heb.  v3,  Gr.  o-xevos)  to  a  wife, 
as  is  done  here.  See  Schoettgen,  Hor.  Heb.  p.  827.  Expressions 
similar  to  this,  in  regard  to  the  comparative  feebleness  of  woman, 
occur  frequently  in  the  classic  writers.  See  Wetstein  in  loc.  The 
reasons  why  the  term  vessel  was  given  to  a  wife,  are  not  very  appa- 
rent. A  not  unfrequent  sense  of  the  word  used  here  (<tk€vos)  in  the 
Greek  classics  was  that  of  an  instrument ;  a  helper ;  one  who  was 
employed  by  another  to  accomplish  anything,  or  to  aid  him,  (Pas- 
sow,)  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  was  the  reason  why  the  term 
was  given  to  the  wife.  Comp.  Gen.  ii.  18.  The  reason  here  assigned 
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vessel,  and  as  being  heirs  to-  I  that  your  prayers  be  not  hin- 
gether   of    the    grace   of   life ;  |  dered. 

for  the  honour  that  was  to  he  shown  to  the  -wife  is,  that  she  is  "  the 
weaker  vessel."  By  this  it  is  not  necessarily  meant  that  she  is  of 
feebler  capacity,  or  inferior  mental  endowments,  but  that  she  is 
more  tender  and  delicate  ;  more  subject  to  infirmities  and  weak- 
nesses ;  less  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  and  toil ;  less  adapted  to  the 
rough  and  stormy  scenes  of  life.  As  such,  she  should  be  regarded 
and  treated  with  special  kindness  and  attention.  This  is  a  reason, 
the  force  of  which  all  can  see  and  appreciate.  So  we  feel  toward  a 
sister;  so  we  feel  toward  a  beloved  child,  if  he  is  of  feeble  frame  and 
delicate  constitution ;  and  so  every  man  should  feel  in  relation  to  his 
wife.  She  may  have  mental  endowments  equal  to  his  own ;  she 
may  have  moral  qualities  in  every  way  superior  to  his  ;  but  the  God 
of  nature  has  made  her  with  a  more  delicate  frame,  a  more  fragile 
structure,  and  with  a  body  subject  to  many  infirmities  to  which  the 
more  hardy  frame  of  man  is  a  stranger.  U  And  as  being  heirs  together  of 
the  grace  of  life.  The  grace  that  is  connected  with  eternal  life  ;  that 
is,  as  fellow- Christians.  They  were  equal  heirs  of  the  everlasting 
inheritance,  called  in  the  Scripture  "  life ;"  and  the  same  "  grace" 
connected  with  that  inheritance  had  been  conferred  on  both.  This 
passage  contains  a  very  important  truth  in  regard  to  the  female  sex. 
"Under  every  other  system  of  religion  but  the  Christian  system, 
woman  has  been  regarded  as  in  every  way  inferior  to  man.  Chris- 
tianity teaches  that,  in  respect  to  her  highest  interests,  the  interests 
of  religion,  she  is  everyway  his  equal.  She  is  entitled  to  all  the  hopes 
and  promises  which  religion  imparts.  She  is  redeemed  as  he  is. 
She  is  addressed  in  the  same  language  of  tender  invitation.  She 
has  the  same  privileges  and  comforts  which  religion  imparts  here, 
and  she  will  be  elevated  to  the  same  rank  and  privileges  in  heaven. 
This  single  truth  would  raise  the  female  sex  everywhere  from  de- 
gradation, and  check  at  once  half  the  social  evils  of  the  race.  Make 
her  the  equal  of  man  in  the  hope  of  heaven,  and  at  once  she  rises  to 
her  appropriate  place.  Home  is  made  what  it  should  be,  a  place  of 
intelligence  and  pure  friendship  ;  and  a  world  of  suffering  and  sad- 
ness smiles  under  the  benefactions  of  Christian  woman.  II  That 
your  prayers  be  not  hindered.  It  is  fairly  implied  here,  (1,)  that  it  was 
supposed  there  would  be  united  or  family  prayer.  The  apostle  is 
speaking  of"  dwelling  with  the  wife,"  and  of  the  right  manner  of 
treating  her  ;  and  it  is  plainly  supposed  that  united  prayer  would  be 
one  thing  that  would  characterise  their  living  together.  He  does 
not  direct  that  there  shoidd  be  prayer.  He  seems  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  would  be ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  where 
there  is  true  religion  in  right  exercise,  there  is  prayer  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  head  of  a  family  does  not  ask  whether  he  must  establish 
family  worship  ;  he  does  it  as  one  of  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  reli- 
gion— as  a  thing  concerning  which  no  formal  command  is  neces- 
sary. Prayer  in  the  family,  as  everywhere  else,  is  a  privilege  ; 
and  the  true  question  to  be  asked  on  the  subject  is  not  whether 
a  man  must,  but  whether  he  may  pray.  (2.)  It  is  implied  that 
there  might  be  such  a  way  of  living  as  effectually  to  hinder  prayer  ; 
that  is,  to  prevent  its  being  offered  aright,  and  to  prevent  any 
answer.     This  might  occur  in  many  ways.     If  the  husband  treated 
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the  wife  unkindly  ;  if  he  did  not  show  her  proper  respect  and 
affection ;  if  there  were  bickerings,  and  jealousies,  and  conten- 
tions between  them,  there  could  be  no  hope  that  acceptable  prayer 
would  be  offered.  A  spirit  of  strife  ;  irritability  and  unevenness  of 
temper  ;  harsh  looks  and  unkind  words  ;  a  disposition  easily  to  tako 
offence,  and  an  unwillingness  to  forgive,  all  these  prevent  a  "  return 
of  prayers."  Acceptable  prayer  never  can  be  offered  in  the  tempest 
of  passion,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  prayer  is  often 
11  hindered"  by  the  inequalities  of  temper,  and  the  bickerings  and 
strifes  that  exist  in  families.  Yet  how  desirable  is  it  that  husband 
and  wife  should  so  live  together  that  their  prayers  may  not  be 
hindered  !  How  desirable  for  their  own  peace  and  happiness  in 
that  relation  ;  how  desirable  for  the  welfare  of  children  !  In  view 
of  the  exposition  in  this  verse  we  may  remark,  («,)  that  Christianity 
has  done  much  to  elevate  the  female  sex.  It  has  taught  that  woman 
is  an  heir  of  the  grace  of  life  as  Avell  as  man ;  that,  while  she  is  in- 
ferior in  bodily  vigour,  she  is  his  equal  in  the  most  important  respect ; 
that  she  is  a  fellow-traveller  with  him  to  a  higher  world ;  and  that 
in  every  way  she  is  entitled  to  all  the  blessings  which  redemption 
confers,  as  much  as  he  is.  This  single  truth  has  done  more  than  all 
other  things  combined  to  elevate  the  female  sex,  and  is  all  that  is 
needful  to  raise  her  from  her  degradation  all  over  the  world. 
{b)  They,  therefore,  who  desire  the  elevation  of  the  female  sex, 
who  see  woman  ignorant  and  degraded  in  the  dark  parts  of  the 
earth,  should  be  the  friends  of  all  well-directed  efforts  to  send  the 
gospel  to  heathen  lands.  Every  husband  who  has  a  pure  and  in- 
telligent wife,  and  every  father  who  has  an  accomplished  daughter, 
and  every  brother  who  has  a  virtuous  sister,  should  seek  to  spread 
the  gospel  abroad.  To  that  gospel  only  he  owes  it  that  he  has  such 
a  wife,  daughter,  sister ;  and  that  gospel,  which  has  given  to  him 
such  an  intelligent  female  friend,  would  elevate  woman  everyAvhere 
to  the  same  condition.  The  obligation  which  he  owes  to  religion  in 
this  respect  can  be  discharged  in  no  better  way  than  by  aiding  in 
diffusing  that  gospel  which  would  make  the  wife,  the  daughter,  the 
sister,  everywhere  what  she  is  in  his  own  dwelling,  (c)  Especially 
is  this  the  duty  of  the  Christian  female.  She  owes  her  elevation  in 
society  to  Christianity,  and  what  Christianity  has  made  her,  it 
would  make  the  sunken  and  debased  of  her  own  sex  all  over  the 
earth;  and  how  can  she  better  show  her  gratitude  than  by  aiding  in 
any  and  every  way  in  making  that  same  gospel  known  in  the  dark 
parts  of  the  world  ?  (d)  Christianity  makes  a  happy  home.  Let 
the  principles  reign  in  any  family  which  are  here  enjoined  by  the 
apostle,  and  that  family  will  be  one  of  intelligence,  contentment, 
and  peace.  There  is  a  simple  and  easy  Avay  of  being  happy  in  the 
family  relation.  It  is  to  alloxo  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  his  gospel  to 
reign  there.  That  done,  though  there  be  poverty,  and  disappointment, 
and  sickness,  and  cares,  and  losses,  yet  there  will  be  peace  within,  for 
there  will  be  mutual  love,  and  the  cheerful  hope  of  a  brighter  world. 
Where  that  is  wanting,  no  outward  splendour,  no  costly  furniture  or 
viands,  no  gilded  equipage,  no  long  train  of  servants,  no  wine,  or 
music,  or  dances,  can  secure  happiness  in  a  dwelling.  With  all  these 
things  there  may  be  the  most  corroding  passions ;  in  the  mansion 
where  these  things  are,  pale  disease,  disappointment,  and  death  may 
come,  and  there  shall  be  nothing  to  console  and  support. 
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8  Finally,  be  ye  all  of  one 
mind, l  having  compassion  one 
of  another  ;  *  love  m  as  brethren, 
le  pitiful,  be  courteous  : 

/  Rom.  xii.  16.       1  Or,  loving  to  the. 
m  Uohn  iii.  18. 


9  Not  rendering  n  evil  for 
evil,  or  railing  for  railing ;  but 
contrariwise  blessing ;  knowing 
that  ye  are  thereunto  called, 
that  ye  should  inherit  a  blessing. 

n  Matt.  v.  44 ;  Eph.  iv.  32. 


8.  Finally.  As  the  last  direction,  or  as  general  counsel  in  re- 
ference to  your  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  The  apostle  had 
specified  most  of  the  important  relations  which  Christians  sustain, 
(chap.  ii.  13 — 25 ;  iii.  1 — 7 ;)  and  he  now  gives  a  general  direction 
in  regard  to  their  conduct  in  all  those  relations.  %  Be  ye  all  of  one 
mind.  See  Notes,  Rom.  xii.  16.  The  word  here  used  (6ix6<ppwu) 
does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  It  means,  of  the 
same  mind;  like-minded;  and  the  object  is  to  secure  harmony  in 
their  views  and  feelings.  If  Having  compassion  one  of  another. 
Sympathizing,  (av/x'Tradels ;)  entering  into  one  another's  feelings,  and 
evincing  a  regard  for  each  other's  welfare.  Notes,  Rom.  xii.  15. 
Comp.  1  Cor.  xii.  26;  John  xi.  35.  The  Greek  word  here  used  does 
not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  It  describes  that  state 
of  mind  which  exists  when  we  enter  into  the  feelings  of  others  as  if 
they  were  our  own,  as  the  different  parts  of  the  body  are  affected  by 
ihat  which  affects  one.  Notes,  1  Cor.  xii.  26.  IT  Love  as  brethren. 
Marg.,  loving  to  the;  i.  e.,  the  brethren.  The  Greek  word  (<piAdde\<pos) 
does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  It  means  loving 
one's  brethren;  that  is,  loving  each  other  as  Christian  brethren. — 
Rob.  Lex.  Thus  it  enforces  the  duty  so  often  enjoined  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  of  love  to  Christians  as  brethren  of  the  same  family. 
Notes,  Rom.  xii.  10.  Comp.  Heb.  xiii.  1 ;  John  xiii.  34.  *&  Be  pitiful. 
The  word  here  used  (evavKayxvos)  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament,  except  in  Eph.  iv.  32,  where  it  is  rendered  tender-hearted. 
See  Notes  on  that  verse.  IT  Be  courteous.  This  word  also  (<pi\6(ppoov) 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  means  friendly- 
minded,  kind,  courteous.  Later  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  in- 
stead of  this,  read  (Tcnreivocppoves)  of  a  lowly  or  humble  mind.  See 
Hahn.  The  sense  is  not  materially  varied.  In  the  one  word,  the 
idea  of  friendliness  is  the  one  that  prevails;  in  the  other,  that  of 
humility.  Christianity  requires  both  of  these  virtues,  and  either 
word  enforces  an  important  injunction.  The  authority  is  in  favour 
of  the  latter  reading;  and  though  Christianity  requires  that  we 
should  be  courteous  and  gentlemanly  in  our  treatment  of  others, 
this  text  can  hardly  be  relied  on  as  a  proof-text  of  that  point. 

9.  Not  rendering  evil  for  evil.  See  Notes,  Matt.  v.  39,  44;  Rom. 
xii.  17.  f  Or  railing  for  railing .  See  Notes,  1  Tim.  vi.  4.  Comp. 
Mark  xv.  29 ;  Luke  xxiii.  39.  H  But  contrariwise  blessing.  In  a 
spirit  contrary  to  this.  See  Notes,  Matt.  v.  44.  H  Knowing  that  ye 
are  thereunto  called,  that  ye  should  inherit  a  blessing.  "  Knowing 
that  you  were  called  to  be  Christians  in  order  that  you  should 
obtain  a  blessing  infinite  and  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Expecting 
6uch  a  blessing  yourselves,  you  should  be  ready  to  scatter  blessings 
on  all  others.  You  should  be  ready  to  bear  all  their  reproaches, 
and  even  to  wish  them  well.  The  hope  of  eternal  life  should  make 
your  minds  calm ;   and  the  prospect  that  you  are  to  be  so  exalted  in 
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10  For  he  •  that  will  love  life,  I  and    see    good   days,    let    him 

o  Psa.  xxxiv.  12,  etc. 

heaven  should  fill  your  hearts  with  benignity  and  love."  There  is 
nothing  which  is  better  fitted  to  cause  our  hearts  to  overflow  with 
benignity,  to  make  us  ready  to  forgive  all  others  when  they  forgive 
us,  than  the  hope  of  salvation.  Cherishing  such  a  hope  ourselves, 
we  cannot  but  wish  that  all  others  may  share  it,  and  this  will  lead 
us  to  wish  for  them  every  blessing,  A  man  who  has  a  hope  of 
heaven  should  abound  in  every  virtue,  and  show  that  he  is  a  sincere 
well-Avisher  of  the  race.  Why  should  one  wrho  expects  soon  to  be 
in  heaven  harbour  malice  in  his  bosom  ?  Why  should  he  wish  to 
injure  a  fellow- worm?     How  can  he? 

10,  For  he  that  will  love  life.  Gr.,  "He  willing,  (deKoov,)  or  that  wills 
to  love  life."  It  implies  that  there  is  some  positive  desire  to  live ;  some 
active  wish  that  life  should  be  prolonged.  This  whole  passage  (vers. 
10 — 12)  is  taken,  with  some  slight  variations,  from  Psalm  xxxiv. 
12 — 16.  In  the  Psalm  this  expression  is,  "What  man  is  he  that 
desireth  life,  and  loveth  many  days,  that  he  may  see  good?"  The 
sense  is  substantially  the  same.  It  is  implied  here  that  it  is  right  to 
love  life,  and  to  desire  many  days.  The  desire  of  this  is  referred  to 
by  the  psalmist  and  by  the  apostle,  without  any  expression  of  dis- 
approbation, and  the  wray  is  shown  by  which  length  of  days  may  be 
secured.  Life  is  a  blessing ;  a  precious  gift  of  God.  We  are  taught 
so  to  regard  it  by  the  instinctive  feelings  of  our  nature ;  for  we  are 
so  made  as  to  love  it,  and  to  dread  its  extinction.  Though  we 
should  be  prepared  to  resign  it  when  God  commands,  yet  there  are 
important  reasons  why  we  should  desire  to  live.  Among  them  are 
the  following:  (1.)  Because,  as  already  intimated,  life,  as  such,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  blessing.  We  instinctively  shrink  back  from  death, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  evils ;  we  shudder  at  the  thought  of  annihila- 
tion. It  is  not  wrong  to  love  that,  in  proper  degree,  which,  by  our 
very  nature,  we  are  prompted  to  love ;  and  we  are  but  acting  out 
one  of  the  universal  laws  which  our  Creator  has  impressed  on  us, 
when,  with  proper  submission  to  his  will,  -we  seek  to  lengthen  out 
our  days  as  far  as  possible.,  (2.)  That  we  may  see  the  works  of 
God,  and  survey  the  wonders  of  his  hand  on  earth.  The  world  is 
full  of  wonders,  evincing  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity; 
and  the  longest  life,  nay,  many  such  lives  as  are  allotted  to  us  here, 
could  be  well  employed  in  studying  his  works  and  ways.  (3.)  That 
we  may  make  preparation  for  eternity.  Man  may,  indeed,  make 
preparation  in  a  very  brief  period;  but  the  longest  life  is  not  too 
much  to  examine  and  settle  the  question  whether  we  have  a  well- 
founded  hope  of  heaven.  If  man  had  nothing  else  to  do,  the  longest 
life  could  be  well  employed  in  inquiries  that  grow  out  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  are  fitted  for  the  world  to  come.  In  the  possibility, 
too,  of  being  deceived,  and  in  view  of  the  awful  consequences  that 
will  result  from  deception,  it  is  desirable  that  length  of  days  should 
be  given  us  that  we  may  bring  the  subject  to  the  severest  test,  and 
so  determine  it,  that  we  may  go  sure  to  the  changeless  world.  (4.) 
That  we  may  do  good  to  others.  We  may,  indeed,  do  good  in 
another  world ;  but  there  are  ways  of  doing  good  which  are  pro- 
bably confined  to  this.  What  good  we  may  do  hereafter  to  the 
inhabitants  of  distant  worlds,  or  what  ministrations,  in  company 
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refrain  his  tongue  from  evil,  and  |  his  lips  that  they  speak  no  guile : 

with  angels,  or  without  them,  we  may  exercise  towards  the  friends 
of  God  on  earth  after  we  leave  it,  we  do  not  know ;  but  there  are 
certain  things  which  we  are  morally  certain  we  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  do  in  the  future  world.  We  shall  not  (a)  personally 
labour  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  by  conversation  and  other  direct 
efforts ;  (b)  we  shall  not  illustrate  the  influence  of  religion  by 
example  in  sustaining  us  in  trials,  subduing  and  controlling  our 
passions,  and  making  us  dead  to  the  world ;  (c)  we  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  pray  for  our  impenitent  friends  and  kindred,  as  we 
may  now;  (d)  we  shall  not  have  the  opportunity  of  contributing  of 
our  substance  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  or  of  going  personally 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  perishing ;  (e)  we  shall  not  be  employed 
in  instructing  the  ignorant,  in  advocating  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
and  the  wronged,  in  seeking  to  remove  the  fetters  from  the  slave,  in 
dispensing  mercy  to  the  insane,  or  in  visiting  the  prisoner  in  his 
lonely  cell;  (/)  we  shall  not  have  it  in  our  power  to  address  a  kind 
word  to  an  impenitent  child,  or  seek  to  guide  him  in  paths  of  truth, 
purity,  and  salvation.  What  we  can  do  personally  and  directly  for 
the  salvation  of  others  is  to  be  done  in  this  world  ;  and,  considering 
how  much  there  is  to  be  done,  and  how  useful  life  may  be  on  the 
earth,  it  is  an  object  which  we  should  desire,  that  our  days  may  be 
lengthened  out,  and  should  use  all  proper  means  that  it  may  be 
done.  While  we  should  ever  be  ready  and  willing  to  depart  when 
God  calls  us  to  go ;  while  Ave  should  not  wish  to  linger  on  these 
mortal  shores  beyond  the  time  when  we  may  be  useful  to  others, 
yet,  as  long  as  he  permits  us  to  live,  we  should  regard  life  as  a 
blessing,  and  should  pray  that,  if  it  be  his  will,  Ave  may  not  be  cut 
down  in  the  midst  of  our  Avay. 

"  Love  not  thy  life,  nor  hate  ;  but  what  thou  livest 
Live  well;  here  long,  or  short,  permit  to  heaven." 

Paradise  Lost. 

%  And  see  good  days.  In  the  Psalm  (xxxiA'.  12)  this  is,  "  and  loveth 
many  days,  that  he  may  see  good."  The  quotation  by  Peter 
throughout  the  passage  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  excepting 
that  there  is  a  change  of  the  person  from  the  second  to  the  third : 
in  the  psalm,  e.  g.,  "  refrain  thy  tongue  from  evil,"  etc.;  in  the  quo- 
tation, "let  him  refrain  his  tongue  from  evil,"  etc.  "Good  days" 
are  prosperous  days ;  happy  days ;  days  of  usefulness  ;  days  in  which 
Ave  may  be  respected  and  loA-ed.  U  Let  him  refrain  his  tongue  from 
evil.  The  general  meaning  of  all  that  is  said  here  is,  "  let  him  lead 
an  upright  and  pious  life ;  doing  eA'il  to  no  one,  but  seeking  the 
good  of  all  men."  To  refrain  the  tongue  from  evil,  is  to  avoid  all 
slander,  falsehood,  obscenity,  and  profaneness,  and  to  abstain  from 
uttering  erroneous  and  false  opinions.  Comp.  James  i.  26 ;  iii.  2. 
H  And  his  lips  that  they  speak  no  guile.  No  deceit ;  nothing  that  will 
lead  others  astray.  The  Avords  should  be  an  exact  representation  of 
the  truth.  Rosenmuller  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Hebrew  book 
Musar,  which  may  be  not  an  inappropriate  illustration  of  this  :  "  A 
certain  Assyrian  Avandering  through  the  city,  cried  and  said,  ■  Who 
will  receive  the  elixir  of  life }'  The  daughter  of  Rabbi  Jodus  heard 
him,  and  went  and  told  her  father.      «  Call  him  in,'  said  he.    When 
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11  Let  him  eschew  evil,  and 
do  good ;  let  him  seek  peace, 
and  ensue  it. 

12  For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord 


are  over  the  righteous,  and  his 
ears  are  open  unto  their  prayers: 
but  the  face  of  the  Lord  is 
1  against  them  that  do  evil. 

1  upon. 


he  came  in,  Rabbi  Jannei  said  to  him,  'What  is  that  elixir  of  life 
which  thou  art  selling  :'  He  said  to  him,  '  Is  it  not  written,  What 
man  is  he  that  desireth  life,  and  loveth  days  that  he  may  see  good  ? 
Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  that  they  speak  no  guile. 
Lo,  this  is  the  elixir  of  life  which  is  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  !'  " 

11.  Let  him  eschew  evil.  Let  him  avoid  all  evil.  Comp.  Job.  i.  1 
II  And  do  good.  In  any  and  every  way  ;  by  endeavouring  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  all.  Comp.  Notes,  Gal.  vi.  10.  IF  Let  him  seek 
peace,  and  ensue  it.  Follow  it ;  that  is,  practise  it.  See  Notes,  Matt. 
v.  9  ;  Rom.  xii.  18.  The  meaning  is,  that  a  peaceful  spirit  will  con- 
tribute to  length  of  days.  (1.)  A  peaceful  spirit — a  calm,  serene, 
and  equal  temper  of  mind — is  favourable  to  health,  avoiding  those 
corroding  and  distracting  passions  which  do  so  much  to  wear  out 
the  physical  energies  of  the  frame  ;  and  (2)  such  a  spirit  will  pre- 
serve us  from  those  contentions  and  strifes  to  which  so  many  owe 
their  death.  Let  any  one  reflect  on  the  numbers  that  are  killed  in 
duels,  in  battles,  and  in  brawls,  and  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  see- 
ing how  a  peaceful  spirit  will  contribute  to  length  of  days. 

12.  For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous.  That  is,  he  is 
their  Protector.  His  eyes  are  indeed  on  all  men,  but  the  language 
here  is  that  which  describes  continual  guardianship  and  care.  IT  And 
his  ears  are  open  unto  their  prayers.  He  hears  their  prayers.  As  he 
is  a  hearer  of  prayer,  they  are  at  liberty  to  go  to  him  at  all  times,  and 
to  pour  out  their  desires  before  him.  This  passage  is  taken  from 
Psa.  xxxiv.  15,  and  it  is  designed  to  show  the  reason  why  a  life  of 
piety  will  contribute  to  length  of  days.  11  But  the  face  of  the  Lord 
is  against  them  that  dp  evil.  Marg.,  upon.  The  sense  of  the  passage, 
however,  is  against.  The  Lord  sets  his  face  against  them :  an  ex- 
pression denoting  disapprobation,  and  a  determination  to  punish 
them.  His  face  is  not  mild  and  benignant  towards  them,  as  it  is 
towards  the  righteous.  The  general  sentiment  in  these  verses 
(10 — 12)  is,  that  while  length  of  days  is  desirable,  it  is  to  be  secured 
by  virtue  and  religion,  or  that  virtue  and  religion  will  contribute  to 
it.  This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  affirming  that  all  who  are 
righteous  will  enjoy  long  life,  for  Ave  know  that  the  righteous  are 
often  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  their  way  ;  and  that  in  fire,  and  flood, 
aii^  war  ind  the  pestilence,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  often 
perisn  together.  But  still  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  a 
life  of  virtue  and  religion  will  contribute  to  length  of  days,  and  that 
the  law  is  so  general  as  to  be  a  basis  of  calculation  in  reference  to  the 
future.  I.  Religion  and  virtue  contribute  to  those  things  which  are 
favourable  to  length  of  days,  which  are  conducive  to  health  and  to  a 
vigorous  constitution.  Among  those  things  are  the  following  :  (a)  a 
calm,  peaceful,  and  contented  mind — avoiding  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
raging  passions  of  lusts,  avarice,  and  ambition ;  {b)  temperance  in 
eating  and  drinking — always  favourable  to  length  of  days  ;  (c)  in- 
dustry— one  of  the  essential  means,  a?  a  general  rule,  of  promoting 
long  life  ;  (d)  prudence  and  economy — avoiding  the  extravagancies 
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13  And  who*  is  he  that  mil 

p  Prov.  xvi.  7 ;  Rom.  viii.  28. 


harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of 
that  which  is  good? 


by  which  many  shorten  their  days ;  and  (e)  a  conscientious  and 
careful  regard  of  life  itself.  Religion  makes  men  feel  that  life  is  a 
blessing,  and  that  it  should  not  be  thrown  away.  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  a  man  is  under  the  influence  of  religion,  does  he  regard  life 
as  of  importance,  and  does  he  become  careful  in  preserving  it. 
Strange  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  want  of  religion  often 
makes  men  reckless  of  life,  and  ready  to  throw  it  away  for  any 
trifling  cause.  Religion  shows  a  man  what  great  issues  depend  on 
life,  and  makes  him,  therefore,  desirous  of  living  to  secure  his  own 
salvation  and  the  salvation  of  all  others.  II.  Multitudes  lose  their 
lives  who  would  have  preserved  them  if  they  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  religion.  To  see  this,  we  have  only  to  reflect  (a)  on 
the  millions  who  are  cut  off  in  war  as  the  result  of  ambition,  and 
the  want  of  religion  ;  (b)  on  the  countless  hosts  cut  down  in  middle 
life,  or  in  youth,  by  intemperance,  who  would  have  been  saved  by 
religion  ;  (c)  on  the  numbers  who  are  the'  ictims  of  raging  passions, 
and  who  are  cut  off  by  the  diseases  which  gluttony  and  licentious- 
ness engender  ;  (d)  on  the  multitude  who  fall  in  duels,  all  of  whom 
would  have  been  saved  by  religion  ;  (e)  on  the  numbers  who,  as  the 
result  of  disappointment  in  business  or  in  love,  close  their  own  lives, 
who  would  have  been  enabled  to  bear  up  under  their  troubles  if  they 
had  had  religion  ;  and  (f)  on  the  numbers  who  are  cut  off  from  the 
earth  as  the  punishment  of  their  crimes,  all  of  whom  would  have 
continued  to  live  if  they  had  had  true  religion.  III.  God  protects 
the  righteous.  He  does  it  by  saving  them  from  those  vices  by 
which  the  lives  of  so  many  are  shortened ;  and  often,  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  when,  but  for  those 
prayers,  they  would  have  fallen  into  crimes  that  would  have  con- 
signed them  to  an  early  grave,  or  encountered  dangers  from  which 
they  would  have  had  no  means  of  escape.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
in  fact  those  who  are  truly  religious  are  saved  from  the  sins  which 
consign  millions  to  the  tomb  ;  nor  is  there  any  less  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  protecting  shield  is  often  thrown  before  the  children  of  God 
when  in  danger.     Comp.  Psa.  xci. 

13.  And  who  is  he  that  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which 
is  good?  This  question  is  meant  to  imply,  that  as  a  general  thing 
they  need  apprehend  no  evil  if  they  lead  an  upright  and  benevolent 
life.  The  idea  is,  that  God  would  in  general  protect  them,  though 
the  next  verse  shows  that  the  apostle  did  not  mean  to  teach  that  there 
would  be  absolute  security,  for  it  is  implied  there  that  they  might 
be  called  to  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
Saviour  was  persecuted  by  wicked  men,  though  his  life  was  wholly 
spent  in  doing  good  ;  while  it  is  true  that  the  apostles  were  put  to 
death,  though  following  his  example  ;  and  while  it  is  true  that  good 
menhave  often  suffered  persecution,  though  labouring  only  to  do  good, 
still  it  is  true  as  a  general  thing  that  a  life  of  integrity  and  benevo- 
lence conduces  to  safety,  even  in  a  wicked  world.  Men  who  are 
upright  and  pure  ;  who  live  to  do  good  to  others  ;  who  are  charac- 
teristically benevolent ;  and  who  are  imitators  of  God — are  those  who 
usually  pass  life  in  most  tranquillity  and  security,  and  are  often 
safe  when  nothing  else  would  give  security  but  confidence  in  their 
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14  But  and  if  ye  suffer  for 
righteousness'  sake,  happy  are 

q  Isa.  viii.  \°,  1.1 ;  li.  12. 


ye :  and  be  q  not  afraid  of  their 
terror,  neither  be  troubled ; 
15  But  sanctify  the  Lord  God 


integrity.  A  man  of  a  holy  and  pure  life  may,  under  the  protection 
of  God,  rely  on  that  character  to  carry  him  safely  through  the  world, 
and  to  bring  him  at  last  to  an  honoured  grave.  Or  should  he  be 
calumniated  when  living,  and  his  sun  set  under  a  cloud,  still  his 
name  will  be  vindicated,  and  justice  will  ultimately  be  done  to  him 
when  he  is  dead.  The  world  ultimately  judges  right  respecting 
character,  and  renders  "honour  to  whom  honour  is  due."  Comp. 
Psa.  xxxvii.  3 — 6. 

14.  Bxct  and  if  ye  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake.  Implying  that 
though,  in  general,  a  holy  character  would  constitute  safety,  yet 
that  there  was  a  possibility  that  they  might  suffer  persecution. 
Comp.  Notes,  Matt.  v.  10  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  12.  IT  Happy  are  ye.  Per- 
haps alluding  to  what  the  Saviour  says  in  Matt.  v.  10:  "Blessed 
are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake."  On  the 
meaning  of  the  word  happy  or  blessed,  see  Notes  on  Matt.  v.  3.  The 
meaning  here  is,  not  that  they  would  find  positive  enjoyment  in 
persecution  on  account  of  righteousness,  but  that  they  were  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  blessed  condition ;  that  is,  as  a  condition  that  might  be 
favourable  to  salvation ;  and  they  were  not  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
to  regard  it  as  an  evil.  H  And  be  not  afraid  of  their  terror.  Of  any- 
thing which  they  can  do  to  cause  terror.  There  is  evidently  an 
allusion  here  to  Isa.  viii.  12,  13  :  "Neither  fear  ye  their  fear,  nor  be 
afraid.  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself ;  and  let  him  be  your 
fear,  and  let  him  be  your  dread."  See  Notes  on  that  passage. 
Comp.  Isa.  li.  12 ;  Matt.  x.  28.  IT  Neither  be  troubled.  With  appre- 
hension of  danger.  Compare  Notes,  John  xiv.  1.  If  we  are  true 
Christians,  we  have  really  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  in  view  of  any- 
thing that  can  happen  to  us.  God  is  our  protector,  and  he  is 
abundantly  able  to  vanquish  all  our  foes ;  to  uphold  us  in  all  our 
trials ;  to  conduct  us  through  the  valley  of  death,  and  to  bring  us 
to  heaven.  "All  things  are  yours;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or 
Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things 
to  come,"  1  Cor.  iii.  21,  22. 

15.  But  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your  hearts.  In  Isaiah  (viii.  13) 
this  is,  "sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself;"  that  is,  in  that  con- 
nexion, regard  him  as  your  Protector,  and  be  afraid  of  him,  and  not 
of  what  man  can  do.  The  sense  in  the  passage  before  us  is,  "  In 
your  hearts,  or  in  the  affections  of  the  soul,  regard  the  Lord  God  as 
holy,  and  act  towards  him  with  that  confidence  which  a  proper 
respect  for  one  so  great  and  so  holy  demands.  In  the  midst  of 
dangers,  be  not  intimidated  ;  dread  not  what  man  can  do,  but  evince 
proper  reliance  on  a  holy  God,  and  flee  to  him  with  the  confidence 
which  is  due  to  one  so  glorious."  This  contains,  however,  a  more 
general  direction,  applicable  to  Christians  at  all  times.  It  is,  that 
in  our  hearts  we  are  to  esteem  God  as  a  holy  being,  and  in  all  our 
deportment  to  act  towards  him  as  such.  The  object  of  Peter  in 
quoting  the  passage  from  Isaiah,  was  to  lull  the  fears  of  those  whom 
he  addressed,  and  preserve  them  from  any  alarms  in  view  of  the 
persecutions  to  which  they  might  be  exposed ;  the  trials  which 
would  be  brought  upon  them  by  men.    Thus,  in  entire  accordance 
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in  your  hearts ;  and  be  ready  r  I  always   to  give   an   answer  to 

r  Psa.  cxix.  46. 

with  the  sentiment  as  employed  by  Isaiah,  he  says,  "Be  not  afraid 
of  their  terror,  neither  be  troubled ;  but  sanctify  the  Lord  God  in 
your  hearts."  That  is,  "in  order  to  keep  the  mind  calm  in  trials, 
sanctify  the  Lord  in  your  hearts  ;  regard  him  as  your  holy  God  and 
Saviour ;  make  him  your  refuge.  This  will  allay  all  your  fears,  and 
secure  you  from  all  that  you  dread."  The  sentiment  of  the  passage 
then  is,  that  the  sanctifying  of  the  Lord  God  in  our  hearts,  or  proper 
confidence  in  him  as  a  holy  and  righteous  God,  tcill  deliver  us  from  fear . 
As  this  is  a  very  important  sentiment  for  Christians,  it  may  be 
proper,  in  order  to  a  just  exposition  of  the  passage,  to  dwell  a  mo- 
ment on  it.  I.  What  is  meant  by  our  sanctifying  the  Lord  God  ? 
It  cannot  mean  to  make  him  holy,  for  he  is  perfectly  holy,  whatever 
may  be  our  estimate  of  him  ;  and  our  views  of  him  evidently  can 
make  no  change  in  his  character.  The  meaning  therefore  must  be, 
that  we  should  regard  him  as  holy  in  our  estimate  of  him,  or  in  the 
feelings  which  we  have  towards  him.  This  may  include  the  follow- 
ing things :  (1.)  To  esteem  or  regard  him  as  a  holy  being,  in  contra- 
distinction from  all  those  feelings  which  rise  up  in  the  heart  against 
him — the  feelings  of  complaining  and  murmuring  under  his  dis- 
pensations, as  if  he  were  severe  and  harsh  ;  the  feelings  of  dissatis- 
faction with  his  government,  as  if  it  were  partial  and  unequal ;  the 
feelings  of  rebellion,  as  if  his  claims  were  unfounded  or  unjust. 
(2.)  To  desire  that  he  may  be  regarded  by  others  as  holy,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  (Matt.  vi.  9,)  "hallowed 
be  thy  name;"  that  is,  "let  thy  name  be  esteemed  to  be  holy  every- 
where ;"  a  feeling  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  regardless  of  the 
honour  which  he  may  receive  in  the  world.  When  we  esteem  a 
friend,  we  desire  that  all  due  respect  should  be  shown  him  by 
others  ;  Ave  wish  that  all  who  know  him  should  have  the  same  views 
that  we  have ;  we  are  sensitive  to  his  honour,  just  in  proportion  as 
we  love  him.  (3.)  To  act  towards  him  as  holy  ;  that  is,  to  obey  his 
laws,  and  acquiesce  in  all  his  requirements,  as  if  they  were  just  and 
good.  This  implies,  (a,)  that  we  are  to  speak  of  him  as  holy,  in 
opposition  to  the  language  of  disrespect  and  irreverence  so  common 
among  mankind  ;  (b)  that  we  are  to  flee  to  him  in  trouble,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  withholding  our  hearts  from  him,  and  flying  to 
other  sources  of  consolation  and  support.  II.  What  is  it  to  do  this 
in  the  heart?  "  Sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your  hearts ;"  that  is,  in 
contradistinction  from  a  mere  external  service.  This  may  imply  the 
following  things  :  (1.)  In  contradistinction  from  a  mere  intellectual 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  he  is  holy.  Many  admit  the  doctrine 
that  God  is  holy  into  their  creeds,  who  never  suffer  the  sentiment  to 
find  its  way  to  the  heart.  All  is  right  on  this  subject  in  the  articles 
of  their  faith  ;  all  in  their  hearts  may  be  murmuring  and  complain- 
ing. In  their  creeds  he  is  spoken  of  as  just  and  good  ;  in  their  hearts 
they  regard  him  as  partial  and  unjust,  as  severe  and  stern,  as  un- 
amiable  and  cruel.  (2.)  In  contradistinction  from  a  mere  outward 
form  of  devotion.  In  our  prayers,  and  in  our  hymns,  we,  of  course, 
"  ascribe  holiness  to  our  Maker."  But  how  much  of  this  is  the  mere 
language  of  form  !  How  little  does  the  heart  accompany  it !  And 
even  in  the  most  solemn  and  sublime  ascriptions  of  praise,  how  often 
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are  the  feelings  of  the  heart  entirely  at  variance  with  what  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  lips  !  What  would  more  justly  offend  us,  than  for  a 
professed  friend  to  approach  us  with  the  language  of  friendship, 
when  every  feeling  of  his  heart  belied  his  expressions,  and  we  knew 
that  his  honeyed  words  were  false  and  hollow  !  III.  Such  a  sancti- 
fying of  the  Lord  in  our  hearts  will  save  us  from  fear.  We  dread 
danger,  we  dread  sickness,  we  dread  death,  we  dread  the  eternal 
world.  We  are  alarmed  when  our  affairs  are  tending  to  bankruptcy ; 
we  are  alarmed  when  a  friend  is  sick  and  ready  to  die ;  we  are 
alarmed  if  our  country  is  invaded  by  a  foe,  and  the  enemy  already 
approaches  our  dwelling.  The  sentiment  in  the  passage  before  us  is, 
that  if  we  sanctify  the  Lord  God  with  proper  affections,  we  shall  be 
delivered  from  these  alarms,  and  the  mind  will  be  calm.  (1.)  The 
fear  of  the  Lord,  as  Leighton  (in  loc.)  expresses  it,  "as  greatest, 
overtops  and  nullifies  all  lesser  fears  :  the  heart  possessed  with  this 
fear  hath  no  room  for  the  other."  It  is  an  absorbing  emotion ;  mak- 
ing everything  else  comparatively  of  no  importance.  If  we  fear  God, 
we  have  nothing  else  to  fear.  The  highest  emotion  which  there  can 
be  in  the  soul  is  the  fear  of  God  ;  and  when  that  exists,  the  soul 
will  be  calm  amidst  all  that  might  tend  otherwise  to  disturb  it. 
11  What  time  I  am  afraid,"  says  David,  "  I  will  trust  in  thee,"  Psa. 
lvi.  3.  "We  are  not  careful,"  said  Daniel  and  his  friends,  "to 
answer  thee,  O  king.  Our  God  can  deliver  us ;  but  if  not,  we  will 
not  worship  the  image,"  Dan.  iii.  16.  (2.)  If  we  sanctify  the  Lord 
God  in  our  hearts,  there  will  be  a  belief  that  he  will  do  all  things 
well,  and  the  mind  will  be  calm.  However  dark  his  dispensations 
may  be,  we  shall  be  assured  that  everything  is  ordered  aright.  In 
a  storm  at  sea,  a  child  may  be  calm  when  he  feels  that  his  father  is 
at  the  helm,  and  assures  him  that  there  is  no  danger.  In  a  battle, 
the  mind  of  a  soldier  may  be  calm,  if  he  has  confidence  in  his  com- 
mander, and  he  assures  him  that  all  is  safe.  So  in  anything,  if  we 
have  the  assurance  that  the  best  thing  is  done  that  can  be,  that  the 
issues  will  all  be  right,  the  mind  will  be  calm.  But  in  this  respect 
the  highest  confidence  that  can  exist,  is  that  which  is  reposed  in 
God.  (3.)  There  will  be  the  assurance  that  all  is  safe.  "Though 
I  walk,"  says  David,  "  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me,"  Psa.  xxiii.  4.  "  The  Lord 
is  my  light  and  my  salvation ;  whom  shall  I  fear  ?  The  Lord  is  the 
strength  of  my  life;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?"  Psa.  xxvii.  1. 
"  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble  : 
therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and  though 
the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  though  the 
waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled,  though  the  mountains  shake 
with  the  swelling  thereof,"  Psa.  xlvi.  1 — 3.  Let  us  ever  then  re- 
gard the  Lord  as  holy,  just,  and  good.  Let  us  flee  to  him  in  all  the 
trials  of  the  present  life,  and  in  the  hour  of  death  repose  on  his  arm. 
Every  other  source  of  trust  will  fail ;  and  whatever  else  may  be  our 
reliance,  when  the  hour  of  anguish  approaches,  that  reliance  will 
fail,  and  that  which  we  dreaded  will  overwhelm  us.  Nor  riches, 
nor  honours,  nor  earthly  friends,  can  save  us  from  those  alarms,  or 
be  a  security  for  our  souls  when  "  the  rains  descend,  and  the  flood 
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come,  and  the  winds  blow"  upon  us.  IT  And  be  ready  always.  That 
is,  (a,)  be  always  able  to  do  it ;  have  such  reasons  for  the  hope  that 
is  in  you  that  they  can  be  stated ;  or,  have  good  and  substantial 
reasons  ;  and  (6)  be  willing  to  state  those  reasons  on  all  proper  oc- 
casions. No  man  ought  to  entertain  opinions  for  which  a  good 
reason  cannot  be  given ;  and  every  man  ought  to  be  willing  to  state 
the  grounds  of  his  hope  on  all  proper  occasions.  A  Christian  should 
have  such  intelligent  views  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  such 
constant  evidence  in  his  own  heart  and  life  that  he  is  a  child  of  God, 
as  to  be  able  at  any  time  to  satisfy  a  candid  inquirer  that  the  Bible 
is  a  revelation  from  heaven,  and  that  it  is  proper  for  him  to  cherish 
the  hope  of  salvation.  H  To  give  an  answer.  Greek,  An  apology, 
(cLTfoXoyiav.)  This  word  formerly  did  not  mean,  as  the  word  apology 
does  now,  an  excuse  for  anything  that  is  done  as  if  it  were  -wrong, 
but  a  defence  of  anything.  We  apply  the  word  now  to  denote  some- 
thing written  or  said  in  extenuation  of  what  appears  to  others  to  be 
wrong,  or  what  might  be  construed  as  wrong — as  when  we  make  an 
apology  to  others  for  not  fulfilling  an  engagement,  or  for  some  con- 
duct which  might  be  construed  as  designed  neglect.  The  word 
originally,  however,  referred  rather  to  that  which  was  thought  not 
to  be  true,  than  that  which  might  be  construed  as  wrong ;  and  the 
defence  or  "  apology"  which  Christians  were  to  make  of  their  re- 
ligion, was  not  on  the  supposition  that  others  would  regard  it  as 
wrong,  but  in  order  to  show  them  that  it  was  true.  The  word  here 
used  is  rendered  defence,  Acts  xxii.  1;  Phil.  i.  7,  17;  answer,  Acts 
xxv.  16;  1  Cor.  ix.  3;  2  Tim.  iv.  16;  1  Pet.  iii.  15;  and  clearing  of 
yourselves  in  2  Cor.  vii.  11.  We  are  not  to  hold  ourselves  ready  to 
make  an  apology  for  our  religion  as  if  it  were  a  wrong  thing  to  be  a 
Christian  ;  but  we  are  always  to  be  ready  to  give  reasons  for  regard- 
ing it  as  true.  H  To  every  man  that  asketh  you.  Any  one  has  a  right 
respectfully  to  ask  another  on  what  grounds  he  regards  his  religion 
as  true  ;  for  every  man  has  a  common  interest  in  religion,  and  in 
knowing  what  is  the  truth  on  the  subject.  If  any  man,  therefore, 
asks  us  candidly  and  respectfully  by  what  reasons  we  have  been  led 
to  embrace  the  gospel,  and  on  what  grounds  we  regard  it  as  true, 
we  are  under  obligation  to  state  those  grounds  in  the  best  manner 
that  we  are  able.  We  should  regard  it  not  as  an  impertinent  in- 
trusion into  our  private  affairs,  but  as  an  opportunity  of  doing  good 
to  others,  and  to  honour  the  Master  whom  we  serve.  Nay,  we 
should  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  state  the  grounds  of  our  faith 
and  hope,  whatever  may  be  the  motive  of  the  inquirer,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  the  request  may  be  made.  Those  who  were  persecuted 
for  their  religion,  were  under  obligation  to  make  as  good  a  defence 
of  it  as  they  could,  and  to  state  to  their  persecutors  the  "reason" 
of  the  hope  which  they  entertained.  And  so  now,  if  a  man  attacks 
our  religion  ;  if  he  ridicules  us  for  being  Christians  ;  if  he  tauntingly 
asks  us  what  reason  we  have  for  believing  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  it 
is  better  to  tell  him  in  a  kind  manner,  and  to  meet  his  taunt  with  a 
kind  and  strong  argument,  than  to  become  angry,  or  to  turn  away 
with  contempt.  The  best  way  to  disarm  him,  is  to  show  him  that 
by  embracing  religion  we  are  not  fools  in  understanding ;  and,  by  a 
kind  temper,  to  convince  him  that  the  influence  of  religion  over  ua 
when  we  are  abused  and  insulted,  is  a  "reason"  why  we  should  love 
our  religion,  and  why  he  should  too.     %  A  reason  of  the  hope  that  is 
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in  you.  Gr.,  "an  account,"  (\6you.)  That  is,  you  arc  to  state  on 
what  ground  you  cherish  that  hope.  This  refers  to  the  whole  ground 
of  our  hope,  and  includes  evidently  two  things :  ( 1 .)  The  reason  why 
we  regard  Christianity  as  true,  or  as  furnishing  a  ground  of  hope  for 
men  ;  and,  (2,)  the  reason  which  we  have  ourselves  for  cherishing  a 
hope  of  heaven,  or  the  experimental  and  practical  views  which  we 
have  of  religion,  which  constitute  a  just  ground  of  hope.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  former  of  these  was  more  directly  in  the  eye  of 
the  apostle  than  the  latter,  though  both  seem  to  be  implied  in  the 
direction  to  state  the  reasons  which  ought  to  satisfy  others  that  it  is 
proper  for  us  to  cherish  the  hope  of  heaven.  The  first  part  of  this 
duty — that  we  are  to  state  the  reasons  why  we  regard  the  system  of 
religion  which  we  have  embraced  as  true — implies,  that  we  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  be 
able  to  state  them  to  others.  Christianity  is  founded  on  evidence ; 
and  though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  every  Christian  will  be  able 
to  understand  all  that  is  involved  in  what  are  called  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  or  to  meet  all  the  objections  of  the  enemies  of  the 
gospel ;  yet  every  man  who  becomes  a  Christian  should  have  such 
intelligent  views  of  religion,  and  of  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
Bible,  that  he  can  show  to  others  that  the  religion  which  he  has  em- 
braced has  claims  to  their  attention,  or  that  it  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  education,  of  tradition,  or  of  feeling.  It  should  also  be  an  object 
with  every  Christian  to  increase  his  acquaintance  with  the  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  religion,  not  only  for  his  own  stability  and  comfort 
in  the  faith,  but  that  he  may  be  able  to  defend  religion  if  attacked, 
or  to  guide  others  if  they  are  desirous  of  knowing  what  is  truth. 
The  second  part  of  this  duty,  that  we  state  the  reasons  which  we 
have  for  cherishing  the  hope  of  heaven  as  a  personal  matter,  implies 
(a)  that  there  should  be,  in  fact,  a  well-founded  hope  of  heaven; 
that  is,  that  we  have  evidence  that  we  are  true  Christians,  since  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  "reason"  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us  unless 
there  are  reasons  for  it ;  (b)  that  we  be  able  to  state  in  a  clear  and 
intelligent  manner  what  constitutes  evidence  of  piety,  or  what  should 
be  reasonably  regarded  as  such ;  and  (c)  that  we  be  ever  ready  to 
state  these  reasons.  A  Christian  should  always  be  willing  to  con- 
verse about  his  religion.  He  should  have  such  a  deep  conviction  of 
its  truth,  of  its  importance,  and  of  his  personal  interest  in  it ;  he 
should  have  a  hope  so  firm,  so  cheering,  so  sustaining,  that  he  will 
be  always  prepared  to  converse  on  the  prospect  of  heaven,  and  to 
endeavour  to  lead  others  to  walk  in  the  path  to  life.  II  With  meek- 
ness. "With  modesty ;  without  any  spirit  of  ostentation ;  with  gentle- 
ness of  manner.  This  seems  to  be  added  on  the  supposition  that 
they  sometimes  might  be  rudely  assailed  ;  that  the  questions  might 
be  proposed  in  a  spirit  of  cavil ;  that  it  might  be  done  in  a  taunting 
or  insulting  manner.  Even  though  this  should  be  done,  they  were 
not  to  fall  into  a  passion,  to  manifest  resentment,  or  to  retort  in  an 
angry  and  revengeful  manner ;  but,  in  a  calm  and  gentle  spirit,  they 
were  to  state  the  reasons  of  their  faith  and  hope,  and  leave  the 
matter  there.  If  And  fear.  Marg.,  reverence.  The  sense  seems  to 
be,  "in  the  fear  of  God  ;  with  a  serious  and  reverent  spirit ;  as  in 
the  presence  of  Him  who  sees  and  hears  all  things."  It  evidently 
does  not  mean  with  the  fear  or  dread  of  those  who  propose  the 
question,  but  with  that  serious  and  reverent  frame  of  mind  which  is 
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16  Having  a  good  conscience;  j  you,  as  of  evil  doers,  they  may 
that,  whereas  they  speak  evil  of  |  be  ashamed  that  falsely  accuse 

produced  by  a  deep  impression  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  a 
conscious  sense  of  the  presence  of  God.  It  follows,  from  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  apostle  here,  (1,)  that  every  professing  Christian  should 
have  clear  and  intelligent  views  of  his  own  personal  interest  in  re- 
ligion, or  such  evidences  of  piety  that  they  can  be  stated  to  others, 
and  that  they  can  be  made  satisfactory  to  other  minds ;  (2,)  that 
every  Christian,  however  humble  his  rank,  or  however  unlettered  he 
may  be,  may  become  a  valuable  defender  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ; 
(3,)  that  we  should  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  bear  our  testimony  to 
the  truth  and  value  of  religion,  and  to  stand  up  as  the  advocates  of 
truth  in  the  world.  Though  we  may  be  rudely  assailed,  it  is  an 
honour  to  speak  in  defence  of  religion ;  though  we  are  persecuted 
and  reviled,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  in  any  way  to  show  our 
fellow-men  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  true  religion,  and  that  man 
may  cherish  the  hope  of  heaven. 

16.  Having  a  good  conscience.  That  is,  a  conscience  that  does  not 
accuse  you  of  having  done  wrong.  Whatever  may  be  the  accusa- 
tions of  your  enemies,  so  live  that  you  may  be  at  all  times  conscious 
of  uprightness.  Whatever  you  suffer,  see  that  you  do  not  suffer  the 
pangs  inflicted  by  a  guilty  conscience,  the  anguish  of  remorse.  On 
the  meaning  of  the  word  conscience,  see  Notes  on  Rom.  ii.  15.  The 
word  properly  means  the  judgment  of  the  mind  respecting  right  and 
wrong ;  or  the  judgment  which  the  mind  passes  on  the  immorality 
of  its  own  actions,  when  it  instantly  approves  or  condemns  them. 
There  is  always  a  feeling  of  obligation  connected  with  operations  of 
conscience,  which  precedes,  attends,  and  follows  our  actions.  "  Con- 
science is  first  occupied  in  ascertaining  our  duty,  before  we  proceed 
to  action;  then  in  judging  of  our  actions  when  performed."  A 
"good  conscience"  implies  two  things:  (1.)  That  it  be  properly 
enlightened  to  know  what  is  right  and  wrong,  or  that  it  be  not  under 
the  dominion  of  ignorance,  superstition,  or  fanaticism,  prompting  us 
to  do  what  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Divine  law  ;  and  (2)  that  its 
dictates  be  always  obeyed.  Without  the  first  of  these — clear  views 
of  that  which  is  right  and  wrong — conscience  becomes  an  unsafe 
guide  ;  for  it  merely  prompts  us  to  do  what  we  esteem  to  be  right, 
and  if  our  views  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  are  erroneous,  we  may 
be  prompted  to  do  what  may  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  God. 
Paul  thought  he  "ought"  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  (Acts  xxvi.  9 ;)  the  Saviour  said,  respecting 
his  disciples,  that  the  time  would  come  when  whosoever  should  kill 
them  would  think  that  they  were  doing  God  service,  (John  xvi.  2 ;) 
and  Solomon  says,  "  There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto  a  man, 
but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death,"  (Prov.  xiv.  12  ;  xvi.  25.) 
Under  an  unenlightened  and  misguided  conscience,  with  the  plea  and 
pretext  of  religion,  the  most  atrocious  crimes  have  been  committed  ; 
and  no  man  should  infer  that  he  is  certainly  doing  right,  because  he 
follows  the  promptings  of  conscience.  No  man,  indeed,  should  act 
against  the  dictates  of  his  conscience ;  but  there  may  have  been  a 
previous  wrong  in  not  using  proper  means  to  ascertain  what  is  right. 
Conscience  is  not  revelation,  nor  does  it  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
revelation.     It  communicates  no  new  truth  to  the  soul,  and  is  a  safe 
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your     good     conversation     in  !  of   God  be   so,  that  ye  suffer 

Christ.  J  for   well    doing   than   for    evil 

1 7  For  it  is  better,  if  the  will  |  doing. 

guide  only  so  far  as  the  mind  has  been  properly  enlightened  to  see 
what  is  truth  and  duty.  Its  office  is  to  ■prompt  us  to  the  performance 
of  duty,  not  to  determine  what  is  right.  The  other  thing  requisite 
that  we  may  have  a  good  conscience  is,  that  its  decisions  should  bo 
obeyed.  Conscience  is  appointed  to  be  the  "vicegerent"  of  God  in 
inflicting  punishment,  if  his  commands  are  not  obeyed.  It  pro- 
nounces a  sentence  on  our  own  conduct.  Its  penalty  is  remorse ; 
and  that  penalty  will  be  demanded  if  its  promptings  be  not  regarded. 
It  is  an  admirable  device,  as  a  part  of  the  moral  government  of  God, 
urging  man  to  the  performance  of  duty,  and,  in  case  of  disobedience, 
making  the  mind  its  own  executioner.  There  is  no  penalty  that  will 
more  certainly  be  inflicted,  sooner  or  later,  than  that  incurred  by  a 
guilty  conscience.  It  needs  no  witnesses  ;  no  process  for  arresting 
the  offender ;  no  array  of  judges  and  executioners ;  no  stripes,  im- 
prisonment, or  bonds.  Its  inflictions  will  follow  the  offender  into 
the  most  secluded  retreat ;  overtake  him  in  his  most  rapid  flight ; 
find  him  out  in  northern  snows,  or  on  the  sands  of  the  equator  ;  go 
into  the  most  splendid  palaces,  and  seek  out  the  victim  -when  he  is 
safe  from  all  the  vengeance  that  man  can  inflict ;  pursue  him  into 
the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  or  arrest  him  as  a  fugitive  in 
distant  worlds.  No  one,  therefore,  can  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  having  a  good  conscience.  A  true  Christian  should  aim,  by  in- 
cessant study  and  prayer,  to  know  what  is  right,  and  then  ahoays  do 
it,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  consequences.  IF  That,  whereas  they 
speak  evil  of  you.  They  who  are  your  enemies  and  persecutors. 
Christians  are  not  to  hope  that  men  will  always  speak  well  of  them, 
Matt.  v.  11;  Luke  vi.  26.  H  As  of  evil  doers.  Notes,  chap.  ii.  12 
^  They  may  be  ashamed.  They  may  see  that  they  have  misunder- 
stood your  conduct,  and  regret  that  they  have  treated  you  as  they 
have.  We  should  expect,  if  we  are  faithful  and  true,  that  even  our 
enemies  will  yet  appreciate  our  motives,  and  do  us  justice.  Comp. 
Psa.  xxxvii.  o,  6.  IT  That  falsely  accuse  your  good  conversation  in 
Christ.  Your  good  conduct  as  Christians.  They  may  accuse  you 
of  insincerity,  hypocrisy,  dishonesty  ;  of  being  enemies  of  the  state, 
or  of  monstrous  crimes';  but  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  see 
their  error,  and  do  you  justice.     See  Notes  on  chap.  ii.  12. 

17.  For  it  is  better,  if  the  will  of  God  be  so.  That  is,  if  God  sees  it 
to  be  necessary  for  your  good  that  you  should  suffer,  it  is  better  that 
you  should  suffer  for  doing  well  than  for  crime.  God  often  sees  it 
to  be  necessary  that  his  people  should  suffer.  There  are  effects  to 
be  accomplished  by  affliction  which  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way  ; 
and  some  of  the  happiest  results  on  the  soul  of  a  Christian,  some  of  the 
brightest  traits  of  character,  are  the  effect  of  trials.  But  it  should  be 
our  care  that  our  sufferings  should  not  be  brought  upon  us  for  our 
own  crimes  or  follies.  No  man  can  promote  his  own  highest  good 
by  doing  wrong,  and  then  enduring  the  penalty  which  his  sin  incurs  ; 
and  no  one  should  do  wrong  with  any  expectation  that  it  may  be 
overruled  for  his  own  good.  If  we  are  to  suffer,  let  it  be  by  the 
direct  hand  of  God,  and  not  by  any  fault  of  our  own.  If  we  suffer 
then,  we  shall  have  the  testimony  of  our  own  conscience  in  our 
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18  For  Christ '  also  hath  once 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  '  for 
the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring 


s  1  Peter  ii.  81. 


t  2  Cor.  v.  21. 


us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  ■ 
in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by 
the  Spirit : 


u  Rom.  iv.  23. 


favour,  and  the  feeling  that  we  may  go  to  God  for  support.  If  -we 
suifer  for  our  faults,  in  addition  to  the  outward  pain  of  body,  we 
shall  endure  the  severest  pangs  which  man  can  suffer — those  which 
the  guilty  mind  inflicts  on  itself. 

18.  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins.  Comp.  Notes  on 
chap.  ii.  21.  The  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  reference  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  is  evidently  to  remind  them  that  he  suffered  as  an 
innocent  being,  and  not  for  any  wrong-doing,  and  to  encourage  and 
comfort  them  in  their  sufferings  by  his  example.  The  reference  to 
his  sufferings  leads  him  (vers.  18 — 22)  into  a  statement  of  the  vari- 
ous ways  in  which  Christ  suffered,  and  of  his  ultimate  triumph.  By 
his  example  in  his  sufferings,  and  by  his  final  triumph,  the  apostle 
would  encourage  those  whom  he  addressed  to  bear  with  patience  the 
sorrows  to  which  their  religion  exposed  them.  He  assumes  that  all 
suffering  for  adhering  to  the  gospel  is  the  result  of  well-doing ;  and 
for  an  encouragement  in  their  trials,  he  refers  them  to  the  example 
of  Christ,  the  highest  instance  that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  both  of 
well-doing,  and  of  suffering  on  account  of  it.  The  expression,  "  hath 
once  suffered,"  in  the  New  Testament,  means  once  for  all;  once,  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  not  to  occur  again.  Comp.  Heb.  vii.  27.  The 
particular  point  here,  however,  is  not  that  he  once  suffered  ;  it  is  that 
he  had  in  fact  suffered,  and  that  in  doing  it  he  had  left  an  example 
for  them  to  follow.  11  The  just  for  the  unjust.  The  one  who  was 
just,  (Sluaios,)  on  account  of,  or  in  the  place  of,  those  who  were  un- 
just, (vtIp  dSiKuv,)  or  one  who  was  righteous,  on  account  of  those 
who  were  wicked.  Comp.  Notes,  Rom.  v.  6;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  Heb.  ix. 
28.  The  idea  on  which  the  apostle  would  particularly  fix  their  at- 
tention was,  that  he  was  jicst  or  innocent.  Thus  he  was  an  example 
to  those  who  suffered  for  well-doing.  U  That  he  might  bring  us  to 
God.  That  his  death  might  be  the  means  of  reconciling  sinners  to 
God.  Comp.  Notes  on  John  iii.  14 ;  xii.  32.  It  is  through  that 
death  that  mercy  is  proclaimed  to  the  guilty  ;  it  is  by  that  alone  that 
God  can  be  reconciled  to  men ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Son  of  God 
loved  men,  and  gave  himself  a  sacrifice  for  them,  enduring  such 
bitter  sorrows,  is  the  most  powerful  appeal  which  can  be  made  to 
mankind  to  induce  them  to  return  to  God.  There  is  no  appeal  which 
can  be  made  to  us  more  powerful  than  one  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
another  suffers  on  our  account.  We  could  resist  the  argument  which 
a  father,  a  mother,  or  a  sister  would  use  to  reclaim  us  from  a  course 
of  sin  ;  but  if  we  perceive  that  our  conduct  involves  them  in  suffer- 
ing, that  fact  has  a  power  over  us  which  no  mere  argument  could 
have.  H  Being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh.  As  a  man;  in  his  human 
nature.  Comp.  Notes,  Rom.  i.  3,  4.  There  is  evidently  a  contrast 
here  between  "  the  flesh"  in  which  it  is  said  he  was  "  put  to  death," 
and  "the  spirit"  by  which  it  is  said  he  was  "quickened."  The 
words  "in  the  flesh"  are  clearly  designed  to  denote  something  that 
was  peculiar  in  his  death  ;  for  it  is  a  departure  from  the  usual  method 
of  speaking  of  death.  How  singular  would  it  be  to  say  of  Isaiah, 
Paul,  or  Peter,  that  they  were  put  to  death  in  the  flesh!     How 
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obvious  would  it  be  to  ask,  In  what  other  way  are  men  usually  put 
to  death  ?  What  was  there  peculiar  in  their  case,  which  would  dis- 
tinguish their  death  from  the  death  of  others?  The  use  of  this 
phrase  would  suggest  the  thought  at  once,  that  though,  in  regard  to 
that  which  was  properly  expressed  by  the  phrase,  "the flesh,"  they 
died,  yet  that  there  was  something  else  in  respect  to  which  they  did 
not  die.  Thus,  if  it  were  said  of  a  man  that  he  was  deprived  of  his 
rights  as  a  father,  it  would  be  implied  that  in  other  respects  he  was 
not  deprived  of  his  rights ;  and  this  would  be  especially  true  if  it 
were  added  that  he  continued  to  enjoy  his  rights  as  a  neighbour,  or 
as  holding  an  office  under  the  government.  The  only  proper  inquiry, 
then,  in  this  place  is,  What  is  fairly  implied  in  the  phrase,  the  flesh? 
Does  it  mean  simply  his  body,  as  distinguished  from  his  human  soul  ? 
or  does  it  refer  to  him  as  a  man,  as  distinguished  from  some  higher 
nature,  over  which  death  had  no  power  ?  Now,  that  the  latter  is 
the  meaning  seems  to  me  to  be  apparent,  for  these  reasons  :  (1.)  It 
is  the  usual  way  of  denoting  the  human  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or 
of  saying  that  he  became  incarnate,  or  was  a  man,  to  speak  of  his 
being  in  the  flesh.  See  Rom.  i.  2  :  "  Made  of  the  seed  of  David  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh."  John  i.  14 :  "  And  the  Word  was  made 
flesh."  1  Tim.  iii.  16  :  "  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh."  1  John 
iv.  2  :  "Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh,  is  of  God."  2  John  7  :  "Who  confess  not  that  Jesus  Chris' 
is  come  in  the  flesh."  (2.)  So  far  as  appears,  the  effect  of  death  on 
the  human  soul  of  the  Redeemer  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
soul  of  any  other  person  ;  in  other  words,  the  effect  of  death  in  his 
case  was  not  confined  to  the  mere  body  or  the  flesh.  Death,  with 
him,  was  what  death  is  in  any  other  case — the  separation  of  the  soul 
and  body,  with  all  the  attendant  pain  of  such  dissolution.  It  is  not 
true  that  his  "flesh,"  as  such,  died  without  the  ordinary  accompani- 
ments of  death  on  the  soul,  so  that  it  could  be  said  that  the  one  died, 
and  the  other  was  kept  alive.  The  purposes  of  the  atonement  re- 
quired that  he  should  meet  death  in  the  usual  form ;  that  the  great 
laws  which  operate  everywhere  else  fat  regard  to  dissolution,  should 
exist  in  his  case ;  nor  is  there  in  the  Scriptures  any  intimation  that 
there  was,  in  this  respect,  anything  peculiar  in  his  case.  If  his  soul 
had  been  exempt  from  whatever  there  is  involved  in  death  in  rela- 
tion to  the  spirit,  it  is  unaccountable  that  there  is  no  hint  on  this 
point  in  the  sacred  narrative.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  the  expression 
"in  the  flesh"  refers  to  him  as  a  man,  and  means,  that  so  far  as  his 
human  nature  was  concerned,  he  died.  In  another  important  re- 
spect, he  did  not  die.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  flesh  in  the  New 
Testament,  see  Notes  on  Rom.  i.  3.  IT  But  quickened.  Made  alive — 
(ccononqOels.  This  does  not  mean  kept  alive,  but  made  alive  ;  recalled  to 
life  ;  reanimated.  The  word  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of  maintained 
alive,  or  preserved  alive.  Compare  the  following  places,  which  are 
the  only  ones  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament :  John  v.  21, 
twice;  vi.  63;  Rom.  iv.  17;  viii.  11;  1  Cor.  xv.  36,  45;  1  Tim.  vi.  13; 
1  Pet.  iii.  18  ;  in  all  which  it  is  rendered  quickened,  quicken,  quicken- 
eth;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  be  made  alive ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  giveth  life;  and  Gal. 
iii.  21,  have  given  life.  "  Once  the  word  refers  to  God,  as  he  whe 
giveth  life  to  all  creatures,  1  Tim.  vi.  13  ;  three  times  it  refers  to  the 
life-giving  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
John  vi.  63  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6  •  Gal.  iii.  21 ;  seven  times  it  is  used  with 
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direct  reference  to  the  raising  of  the  dead,  John  v.  21 ;  Rom.  iv.  17 ; 
viii.  11;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  36,  45;  1  Pet.  iii.  18."  See  Biblical  Repos., 
April,  1845,  p.  269.  See  also  Passow,  and  Robinson,  Lex.  The  sense, 
then,  cannot  be  that,  in  reference  to  his  soul  or  spirit,  he  was  pre- 
served alive  when  his  body  died,  but  that  there  was  some  agency  or 
power  restoring  him  to  life,  or  reanimating  him  after  he  was  dead. 
If  By  the  Spirit.  According  to  the  common  reading  in  the  Greek, 
this  is  rcf  Tlveu/uLaTi  —  with  the  article  the  —  "  the  Spirit."  Hahn, 
Tittman,  and  Griesbach  omit  the  article,  and  then  the  reading  is, 
"quickened  in  spirit;"  and  thus  the  reading  corresponds  with  the 
former  expression,  "  in  flesh"  ((rapid,)  where  the  article  also  is  want- 
ing. The  word  spirit,  so  far  as  the  mere  use  of  the  word  is  con- 
cerned, might  refer  to  his  own  soul,  to  his  Divine  nature,  or  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  evident  (1)  that  it  does  not  refer  to  his  own  soul, 
for,  "(a,)  as  we  have  seen,  the  reference  in  the  former  clause  is  to  his 
human  nature,  including  all  that  pertained  to  him  as  a  man,  body 
and  soul ;  (b)  there  was  no  power  in  his  own  spirit,  regarded  as  that 
appertaining  to  his  human  nature,  to  raise  him  up  from  the  dead, 
any  more  than  there  is  such  a  power  in  any  other  human  soul. 
That  power  does  not  belong  to  a  human  soul  in  any  of  its  relations 
or  conditions.  (2.)  It  seems  equally  clear  that  this  does  not  refer 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity,  for  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  work  of  raising  the  dead  is  anywhere  ascribed 
to  that  Spirit.  His  peculiar  province  is  to  enlighten,  awaken,  con- 
vict, convert,  and  sanctify  the  soul ;  to  apply  the  work  of  redemption 
to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  lead  them  to  God.  This  influence  is 
moral,  not  physical;  an  influence  accompanying  the  truth,  not  the 
exertion  of  mere  physical  power.  (3.)  It  remains,  then,  that  the  re- 
ference is  to  his  own  Divine  nature — a  nature  by  which  he  was 
restored  to  life  after  he  was  crucified  ;  to  the  Son  of  God,  regarded 
as  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  This  appears,  not  only  from 
the  facts  above  stated,  but  also  (a)  from  the  connexion.  It  is  stated 
that  it  was  in  or  by  this  spirit  that  he  went  and  preached  in  the  days 
of  Noah.  But  it  was  not  his  spirit  as  a  man  that  did  this,  for  his 
human  soul  had  then  no  existence.  Yet  it  seems  that  he  did  this 
personally  or  directly,  and  not  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
for  it  is  said  that  "he  went  and  preached."  The  reference,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  fair  conclusion  is  that  it 
refers  to  his  Divine  nature,  (b)  This  accords  with  what  the  apostle 
Paul  says,  (Rom.  i.  3,  4,)  "which  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh," — that  is,  in  respect  to  his  human  nature, — 
"  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  holiness," — that  is,  in  respect  to  his  Divine  nature, — "by 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead."  See  Notes  on  that  passage,  (c) 
It  accords  with  what  the  Saviour  himself  says,  John  x.  17,  18  :  "I 
lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from 
me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and 
I  have  power  to  take  it  again."  This  must  refer  to  his  Divine 
nature,  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  human  soul  should 
have  the  power  of  restoring  its  former  tenement,  the  body,  to  life. 
See  Notes  on  the  passage.  The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  have 
come  is,  that  the  passage  means,  that  as  a  man,  a  human  being,  he 
was  put  to  death  ;  in  respect  to  a  higher  nature,  or  by  a  higher  na- 
ture, here  denominated  Spirit,  (Tlvevna,)  he  was  restored  to  life,    As 
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19    By  which   also   he  went 

v  lsa.  xlii.  7. 


and  preached  unto  the  spirits 
in  prison  ; " 


a  man,  he  died  ;  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah,  he  was 
made  alive  wain  by  the  power  of  his  own  Divine  Spirit,  and  exalted 
to  heaven.     Comp.  Robinson's  Lex.  on  the  word  Uvev^ia,  C. 

19.  By  which.  Evidently  by  the  Spirit  referred  to  in  the  previous 
verse — tV  <$ — the  Divine  nature  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  that  by  which 
ho  was  "quickened"  again,  after  he  had  been  put  to  death  ;  the  Son 
of  God  regarded  as  a  Divine  Being,  or  in  that  same  nature  which 
afterwards  became  incarnate,  and  whose  agency  was  employed  in 
quickening  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  had  been  put  to  death.  The 
meaning  is,  that  the  same  "  Spirit"  which;  was  efficacious  in  re- 
storing him  to  life,  after  he  was  put  to  death,  was  that  by  which  he 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison.  II  He  went.  To  wit,  in  the  days 
of  Noah.  No  particular  stress  should  be  laid  here  on  the  phrase 
"he  went."  The  literal  sense  is,  "he,  having  gone,  preached,"  etc. 
— TTopcvdels.  It  is  well  known  that  such  expressions  are  often  re- 
dundant in  Greek  writers,  as  in  others.  So  Herodotus,  "  to  these 
things  they  spake,  saying" — for  they  said.  "And  he,  speaking, 
said;"  that  is,  he  said.  So  Eph.  ii.  17,  "And  came  and  preached 
peace,"  etc.  Matt.  ix.  13,  "But go  and  learn  what  thatmeaneth,"  etc. 
So  God  is  often  represented  as  coming,  as  descending,  etc.,  when  he 
brings  a  message  to  mankind.  Thus  Gen.  xi.  5,  "The  Lord  came 
down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower."  Exod.  xix.  20,  "The  Lord 
came  down  upon  Mount  Sinai."  Numb.  xi.  25,  "The  Lord  came 
doien  in  a  cloud."  2  Sam.  xxii.  10,  "He  bowed  the  heavens  and 
came  doion"  The  idea,  however,  would  be  conveyed  by  this  lan- 
guage that  he  did  this  personally,  or  by  himself,  and  not  merely  by 
employing  the  agency  of  another.  It  would  then  be  implied  here, 
that  though  the  instrumentality  of  Noah  was  employed,  yet  that 
it  was  done  not  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  by  him  who  afterwards 
became  incarnate.  On  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  this  whole 
passage  refers  to  his  preaching  to  the  antediluvians  in  the  time  of 
Noah,  and  not  to  the  "spirits"  after  they  were  confined  in  prison, 
this  is  language  which  the  apostle  would  have  properly  and  pro* 
bably  used.  If  that  supposition  meets  the  full  force  of  the  languag* 
then  no  argument  can  be  based  on  it  in  proof  that  he  went  to  preach 
to  them  after  their  death,  and  while  his  body  was  lying  in  the  grave. 
If  And  preached.  The  word  used  here  (iK-npv^eu)  is  of  a  general 
character,  meaning  to  make  a  proclamation  of  any  kind,  as  a  crier 
does,  or  to  deliver  a  message,  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
it  was  the  gospel  which  was  preached,  nor  does  it  determine  any- 
thing in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  message.  It  is  not  affirmed 
that  he  preached  the  gospel,  for  if  that  specific  idea  had  been  ex- 
pressed it  would  have  been  rather  by  another  word — evayyet.lfa. 
The  word  here  used  would  be  appropriate  to  such  a  message  as 
Noah  brought  to  his  contemporaries,  or  to  any  communication  which 
God  made  to  men.  See  Matt.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  17 ;  Mark  i.  35 ;  v.  20 ; 
vii.  36.  It  is  implied  in  the  expression,  as  already  remarked,  that 
he  did  this  himself;  that  it  was  the  Son  of  God  who  subsequently 
became  incarnate,  and  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  did  this;  though 
the  language  is  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  he  did  it  by  the 
instrumentality  of  another,  to  wit,  Noah.     Qui  facit  per  aliictn,  facit 
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per  se.      God  really  proclaims  a  message  to  mankind  Avhen  lie  does 
it  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  prophets,  or   apostles,  or  other 
ministers  of  religion;   and  all  that  is  necessarily  implied  in  this 
language  would  be  met  by  the  supposition  that  Christ  delivered  a 
message  to  the  antediluvian  race  by  the  agency  of  Noah.     No, argu- 
ment, therefore,  can  be  derived  from  this  language  to  prove  that 
Christ  went  and  personally  preached  to  those  who  were  confined  in 
hades  or  in  prison.     If  Unto  the  spirits  in  prison.     That  is,  clearly, 
to  the  spirits  now  in  prison,  for  this  is  the  fair  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage.   The  obvious  sense  is,  that  Peter  supposed  there  were  "  spirits 
in  prison"  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  and  that  to  those  same  spirits 
the  Son  of  God  had  at  some  time  "preached,"  or  had  made  some 
proclamation  respecting  the  will  of  God.   As  this  is  the  only  passage 
in  the  New  Testament  on  which  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory 
is  supposed  to  rest,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  fair  meaning  of 
the  language  here  employed.     There  are  three  obvious  inquiries  in 
ascertaining  its  signification.   "Who  are  referred  to  by  spirits?  "What 
is  meant  by  in  prison?    Yfas  the  message  brought  to  them  while  in 
the  prison,  or  at  some  previous  period?     I.  Who  are  referred  to  by 
spirits?     The  specification  in  the  next  verse  determines  this.     They 
were  those  "who  were  sometime  disobedient,  when  once  the  long- 
suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah."    No  others  are  speci- 
fied; and  if  it  should  be  maintained  that  this  means  that  he  went 
iown  to  hell,  or  to  sheol,  and  preached  to  those  who  are  confined 
there,  it  could  be  inferred  from  this  passage  only  that  he  preached 
to  that  portion  of  the  lost  spirits  confined  there  which  belonged  to 
the  particular  generation  in  which  Noah  lived.     Why  he  should  do 
this ;  or  how  there  should  be  such  a  separation  made  in  hades  that 
it  could  be  done  ;  or  what  was  the  nature  of  the  message  which  he 
delivered  to  that  portion,  are  questions  which  it  is  impossible  for 
any  man  who  holds  to  the  opinion  that  Christ  went  down  to  hell 
after  his  death  to  preach,  to  answer.      But  if  it  means  that  he 
preached  to  those  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  they  were 
yet  alive,  the  question  will  be  asked  why  are  they  called  "spirits?" 
Were  they  spirits  then,  or  were  they  men  like  others  ?     To  this  the 
answer  is  easy.     Peter  speaks  of  them  as  they  were  when  he  wrote ; 
not  as  they  had  been,  or  were  at  the  time  when  the  message  Avas 
preached  to  them.     The  idea  is,  that  to  those  spirits  who  were  then 
in  prison  who  had  formerly  lived  in  the  days  of  Noah,  the  message 
had  been  in  fact  delivered.      It  was  not  necessary  to  speak  of  them 
precisely  as  they  were  at  the  time  when  it  was  delivered,  but  only 
in  such  a  way  as  to  identify  them.    We  should  use  similar  language 
now.     If  we  saw  a  company  of  men  in  prison  who  had  seen  better 
days — a  multitude  now  drunken,  and  debased,  and  poor,  and  riotous 
— it  would  not  be  improper  to  say  that  "  the  prospect  of  wealth  and 
honour  was  once  held,  out  to  this  ragged  and  wretched  mxdtitude.    Al' 
that  is  needful  is  to  identify  them  as  the  same  persons  who  once  had 
this  prospect.     In  regard  to  the  inquiry,  then,  who  these  "spirits" 
were,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.      They  were  that  wicked 
race  which  lived  in  the  days  of  Noah.     There  is  no  allusion  in  this 
passage  to  any  other ;  there  is  no  intimation  that  to  any  others  of 
those  "  in  prison"  the  message  here  referred  to  had  been  delivered. 
II.  What  is  meant  by  prison  here?    Purgatory,  or  the  limbus  patrxim, 
say  the  Romanists — a  place  in  which  departed  souls  are  supposed 
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to  be  confined,  and  in  which  their  final  destiny  may  still  be  effected 
by  the  purifying  fires  which  they  endure,  by  the  prayers  of  the 
living,  or  by  a  message  in  some  way  conveyed  to  their  gloomy  abodes 
— in  which  such  sins  may  be  expiated  as  do  not  deserve  eternal 
damnation.  The  Syriac  here  is  "in  sheol,"  referring  to  the  abodes 
of  the  dead,  or  the  place  in  which  departed  spirits  are  supposed  to 
dwell.  The  word  rendered  prison,  (<pv\a.Krj,}  means  properly  wa tch, 
guard — the  act  of  keeping  watch,  or  the  guard  itself;  then  watch- 
post,  or  station;  then  a  place  where  any  one  is  watched  or  guarded, 
as  a  prison ;  then  a  watch  in  the  sense  of  a  division  of  the  night,  as 
the  morning  watch.  It  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future  world,  only  in  the  following  places  :  1  Pet.  iii.  19, 
"Preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison;"  and  Rev.  xx.  7,  "Satan 
shall  be  loosed  out  of  his  ]>t'iso?i.  An  idea  similar  to  the  one  here 
expressed  may  be  found  in  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  though  the  word  prison  does 
not  there  occur  :  "  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast 
them  down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to 
be  reserved  unto  judgment;"  and  in  Jude  6,  "And  the  angels  which 
kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath 
reserved  in  everlasting  chains,  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day."  The  allusion,  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  un- 
doubtedly to  confinement  or  imprisonment  in  the  invisible  world; 
and  perhaps  to  those  who  are  reserved  there  with  reference  to  some 
future  arrangement — for  this  idea  enters  commonly  into  the  use  of 
the  word  prison.  There  is,  however,  no  specification  of  the  place 
where  this  is  ;  no  intimation  that  it  is  pxirgatory — a  place  where  the 
departed  are  supposed  to  undergo  purification ;  no  intimation  that 
their  condition  can  be  affected  by  anything  that  we  can  do ;  no  inti- 
mation that  those  particularly  referred  to  differ  in  any  sense  from 
the  others  who  are  confined  in  that  world ;  no  hint  that  they  can  be 
released  by  any  prayers  or  sacrifices  of  ours.  This  passage,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  adduced  to  support  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  for  (1)  the  essential  ideas  which  enter  into  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  word  here  used;  (2,)  there 
is  no  evidence  in  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  passage  that  any 
message  is  borne  to  them  while  in  prison;  (3,)  there  is  not  the 
slightest  hint  that  they  can  be  released  by  any  prayers  or  offerings 
of  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth.  The  simple  idea  is  that  of  persons 
confined  as  in  a  prison  ;  and  the  passage  will  prove  only  that  in  the 
time  when  the  apostle  wrote  there  were  those  who  were  thus  con- 
fined. III.  Was  the  message  brought  to  them  while  in  prison,  or 
at  some  previous  period  ?  The  Romanists  say  that  it  was  while  in 
prison ;  that  Christ,  after  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  body,  was  still 
kept  alive  in  his  spirit,  and  went  and  proclaimed  his  gospel  to  those 
who  were  in  prison.  So  Bloomfield  maintains,  {in  loc.,)  and  so 
CEcumenius  and  Cyril,  as  quoted  by  Bloomfield.  But  against  this 
view  there  are  plain  objections  drawn  from  the  language  of  Peter 
himself.  (1.)  As  we  have  seen,  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  passage 
"  quickened  by  the  Spirit,"  is  not  that  he  was  kept  alive  as  to  his 
human  soul,  but  that  he,  after  being  dead,  was  made  alive  by  his  own 
Divine  energy.  (2.)  If  the  meaning  be  that  he  went  and  preached 
after  his  death,  it  seems  difficult  to  know  why  the  reference  is  to 
those  only  who  "  had  been  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah."  "Why 
were  they  alone  selected  for  this  message  ?    Are  they  separate  from 
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20    "Which    sometime    were  I  long  suffering  of  God  waited  in 

disobedient,    when    once  "  the     the    days   of  Noah,  while  the 

a  Gen.  vi.,  etc.  |  ark  was   a  preparing,  wherein 

others  ?  Were  they  the  only  ones  in  purgatory  who  could  be  bene- 
ficially affected  by  his  preaching?  On  the  other  method  of  inter- 
pretation, we  can  suggest  a  reason  why  they  were  particularly 
specified.  But  how  can  we  on  this?  (3.)  'Die  language  employed 
does  not  demand  this  interpretation.  Its  full  meaning  is  met  by 
the  interpretation  that  Christ  once  preached  to  the  spirits  then  in 
prison,  to  wit,  in  the  days  of  Noah  ;  that  is,  that  he  caused  a  Divine 
message  to  be  borne  to  them.  Thus  it  would  be  proper  to  say  that 
"  "Whitefield  came  to  America,  and  preached  to  the  souls  in  perdi- 
tion;" or  to  go  among  the  graves  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  Haven, 
and  say,  "Davenport  came  from  England  to  preach  to  the  dead 
men  around  us."  (4.)  This' interpretation  accords  with  the  design 
of  the  apostle  in  inculcating  the  duty  of  patience  and  forbearance  in 
trials;  in  encouraging  those  whom  he  addressed  to  be  patient  in 
their  persecutions.  See  the  analysis  of  the  chapter.  With  this 
object  in  view,  there  was  entire  propriety  in  directing  them  to  the 
long-suffering  and  forbearance  evinced  by  the  Saviour,  through 
Noah.  He  was  opposed,  reviled,  disbelieved,  and,  we  may  suppose, 
persecuted.  It  was  to  the  purpose  to  direct  them  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  saved  as  the  result  of  his  steadfastness  to  Him  who  had 
commanded  him  to  preach  to  that  ungodly  generation.  But  -what 
pertinency  would  there  have  been  in  saying  that  Christ  went  down 
to  hell,  and  delivered  some  sort  of  a  message  there,  we  know  not 
what,  to  those  who  are  confined  there  ? 

20.  Which  sometime  xcere  disobedient.  Which  were  once,  ox  formerly, 
(ttot€,)  disobedient  or  rebellious.  The  language  here  does  not  imply 
that  they  had  ceased  to  be  disobedient,  or  that  they  had  become 
obedient  at  the  time  when  the  apostle  wrote ;  but  the  object  is 
to  direct  the  attention  to  a  former  race  of  men  characterised  by 
disobedience,  and  to  show  the  patience  evinced  under  their  provoca- 
tions, in  endeavouring  to  do  them  good.  To  say  that  men  were 
formerly  rebellious,  or  rebellious  in  a  specified  age,  is  no  evidence 
that  they  are  otherwise  now.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  they  did 
not  obey  the  command  of  God  when  he  called  them  to  repentance 
by  the  preaching  of  Noah.  Comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  5,  where  Noah  is  called 
"  a  preacher  of  righteousness."  IT  When  once  the  long  suffering  of 
God  waited  in  the  dags  of  Noah.  God  waited  on  that  guilty  race  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  (Gen.  vi.  3,)  a  period  sufficiently  pro- 
tracted to  evince  his  long-suffering  toward  one  generation.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  during  that  whole  period  Noah  w-as,  in  various 
ways,  preaching  to  that  wicked  generation.  Comp.  Notes  on  Heb. 
xi.  7.  ^T  While  the  ark  was  a  preparing .  It  is  probable  that  pre- 
parations were  made  for  building  the  ark  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  time.  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  was  a  much  longer  time 
in  building  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  age  of  the  world 
when  Noah  lived,  and  with  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
naval  architecture  which  must  have  prevailed,  it  was  a  much  more 
serious  undertaking  to  construct  an  ark  that  would  hold  such  a 
variety  and  such  a  number  of  animals  as  that  was  designed  to,  and 
that  would  float  safely  for  more  than  a  year  in  an  universal  flood, 
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few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were 
saved  by  water. 


21  The  like  figure  whercunlo, 
even  baptism,  *  doth  also  now 

x  Eph.  v.  26. 


than  it  was  to  construct  such  a  fabric  as  St.  Peter's,  in  the  days 
when  that  edifice  was  reared.  IT  Wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  sends. 
Eight  persons— Noah  and  his  wife,  his  three  sons  and  their  wives, 
Gen.  vii.  7.  The  allusion  to  their  being  saved  here  seems  to  be  to 
encourage  those  whom  Peter  addressed  to  perseverance  and  fidelity, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  opposition  which  they  might  experience^ 
Noah  was  not  disheartened.  Sustained  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ — the 
presence  of  the  Son  of  God — he  continued  to  preach.  He  did  not 
abandon  his  purpose,  and  the  result  was  that  he  was  saved.  True, 
they  were  few  in  number  who  were  saved ;  the  great  mass  con- 
tinued to  be  wicked  ;  but  this  very  fact  should  be  an  encouragement 
to  us — that  though  the  great  mass  of  any  one  generation  may  be 
wicked,  God  can  protect  and  save  the  few  who  are  faithful.  H  By 
water.  They  were  borne  up  by  the  waters,  and  were  thus  preserved. 
The  thought  on  which  the  apostle  malces  his  remarks  turn,  and 
which  leads  him  in  the  next  verse  to  the  suggestions  about  baptism, 
is,  that  water  Was  employed  in  their  preservation,  or  that  they  owed 
their  safety,  in  an  important  sense,  to  that  element.  In  like 
manner  we  owe  our  salvation,  in  an  important  sense,  to  water  ;  or, 
there  is  an  important  agency  which  it  is  made  to  perform  in  our 
salvation.  The  apostle  does  not  say  that  it  was  in  the  same  way,  or 
that  the  one  was  a  type  designed  to  represent  the  other,  or  even  that 
the  efficacy  of  water  was  in  both  cases  the  same  ;  but  he  says,  that 
as  Noah  owed  his  salvation  to  water,  so  there  is  an  important  sense 
in  which  water  is  employed  in  ours.  There  is  in  certain  respects — he 
does  not  say  in  all  respects — a  resemblance  between  the  agency  of 
water  in  the  salvation  of  Noah,  and  the  agency  of  water  in  our  salva- 
tion. In  both  cases  water  is  employed,  though  it  may  not  be  that 
it  is  in  the  same  manner,  or  with  precisely  the  same  efficacy. 

21.  The  like  figure  whereunto,  even  baptism,  doth  also  now  save  us. 
There  are  some  various  readings  here  in  the  Greek  text,  but  the  sense 
is  not  essentially  varied.  Some  have  proposed  to  read  (a>)  to  which 
instead  of  (8)  which,  so  as  to  make  the  sense  "  the  antitype  to  which 
baptism  now  also  saves  us."  The  antecedent  to  the  relative,  which- 
ever word  is  used,  is  clearly  not  the  ark,  but  xcater ;  and  the  idea  is, 
that  as  Noah  was  saved  by  water,  so  there  is  a  sense  in  which  water 
is  made  instrumental  in  our  salvation.  The  mention  of  water  in  the 
case  of  Noah,  in  connexion  with  his  being  saved,  by  an  obvious 
association  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  apostle  the  use  of  water  in 
our  salvation,  and  hence  led  him  to  make  the  remark  about  the  con- 
nexion of  baptism  with  our  salvation.  The  Greek  word  here  rendered 
figure — avrlrvnov — antitype  means  properly,  resisting  a  blow  or  im- 
pression, (from  dvTL  and  tiWos;)  that  is,  hard,  solid.  In  the  New 
Testament,  however,  it  is  used  in  a  different  sense;  and  (avri)  anti, 
in  composition,  implies  resemblance,  correspondence ;  and  hence 
the  word  means,  formed  after  a  type  or  model ;  like ;  corresponding  ; 
that  which  correspo7ids  to  a  type. — Rob.  Lex.  The  word  occurs  only 
in  this  place  and  Heb.  ix.  24,  rendered  figures.  The  meaning  here 
is,  that  baptism  corresponded  to,  or  had  a  resemblance  to,  the  water  by 
which  Noah  was  saved  ;  or  that  there  was  a  use  of  water  in  the  one 
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case  which  corresponded  in  some  respects  to  the  water  that  was  used 
in  the  other  ;  to  wit,  in  effecting  salvation.  The  apostle  does  not  say 
tfiat  it  corresponded  in  all  respects ;  in  respect,  e.  g.,  to  quantity,  or  to 
the  manner  of  the  application,  or  to  the  efficacy ;  but  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  water  performs  an  important  part  in  our  salvation,  as  it  did 
in  his.  %  Baptism.  Not  the  mere  application  of  water,  for  that 
idea  the  apostle  expressly  disclaims,  when  he  says  that  it  involves 
not  "putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  toward  God."  The  sense  is,  that  baptism,  including  all 
that  is  properly  meant  by  baptism  as  a  religious  rite — that  is,  baptism 
administered  in  connexion  with  true  repentance,  and  true  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  when  it  is  properly  a  symbol  of  the  putting 
away  of  sin,  and  of  the  renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
an  act  of  unreserved  dedication  to  God — now  saves  us.  On  the 
meaning  of  the  word  baptism,  see  Notes  on  Matt.  hi.  6.  IT  Doth 
also  now  save  us.  The  water  saved  Noah  and  his  family  from  perish- 
ing in  the  flood ;  to  wit,  by  bearing  up  the  ark.  Baptism,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  as  above  explained,  where  the  water  used 
is  a  symbol,  in  like  manner  now  saves  us  ;  that  is,  the  water  is  an 
emblem  of  that  purifying  by  which  we  are  saved.  It  may  be  said 
to  save  us,  not  as  the  meritorious  cause,  but  as  the  indispensable 
condition  of  salvation.  No  man  can  be  saved  without  that  re- 
generated and  purified  heart  of  which  baptism  is  the  appropriate 
symbol,  and  when  it  would  be  proper  to  administer  that  ordinance. 
The  apostle  cannot  have  meant  that  water  saves  us  in  the  same  way 
in  which  it  saved  Noah,  for  that  cannot  be  true.  It  is  neither  the 
game  in  quantity,  nor  is  it  applied  in  the  same  way,  nor  is  it  effica- 
cious in  the  same  manner.  It  is  indeed  connected  with  our  salva- 
tion in  its  own  proper  way,  as  an  emblem  of  that  purifying  of  the 
heart  by  which  we  are  saved.  Thus  it  corresponds  with  the  salva- 
tion of  Noah  by  water,  and  is  the  (avrhwov)  antitype  of  that.  Nor 
does  it  mean  that  the  salvation  of  Noah  by  water  was  designed  to  be 
a  type  of  Christian  baptism.  There  is  not  the  least  evidence  of  that ; 
and  it  should  not  be  affirmed  without  proof.  The  apostle  saw  a 
resemblance  in  some  respects  between  the  one  and  the  other ;  such  a 
resemblance  that  the  one  naturally  suggested  the  other  to  his  mind, 
and  the  resemblance  was  so  important  as  to  make  it  the  proper 
ground  of  remark.  The  points  of  resemblance  in  the  two  cases  seem 
to  have  been  these:  (1.)  There  was  salvation  in  both;  Noah  was 
saved  from  death,  and  we  from  hell.  (2.)  Water  is  employed  in 
both  cases— in  the  case  of  Noah  to  uphold  the  ark ;  in  ours  to  be  a 
symbol  of  our  purification.  (3.)  The  water  in  both  cases  is  connected 
with  salvation  :  in  the  case  of  Noah  by  sustaining  the  ark  ;  in  ours 
by  being  a  symbol  of  salvation,  of  purity,  of  cleansing,  of  that  by 
which  we  may  be  brought  to  God.  The  meaning  of  this  part  of  the 
verse,  therefore,  may  be  thus  expressed:  "Noah  and  his  family 
were  saved  by  water,  the  antitype  to  which  (to  wit,  that  which  in 
important  respects  corresponds"  to  that)  baptism  (not  the  putting 
away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  or  the  mere  application  of  material 
water,  but  that  purifying  of  the  heart  of  which  it  is  the  appropriate 
emblem)  now  saves  us."  If  Not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh.     Not  a  mere  external  washing,  however  solemnly  done.     No 
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answer  of  a  good  conscience  y 

y  Acts  viii.  37  ;  Rom.  x.  10. 


toward  God,)  by  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ : 


outward  ablution  or  purifying  saves  us,  but  that  which  pertains  to 
the  conscience.     This  important  clause  is  thrown  in  to  guard  the 
statement  from  the  abuse  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  liable,  the 
supposition  that  baptism  has  of  itself  a  purifying  and  saving  power. 
To  guard  against  this,  the  apostle  expressly  declares  that  he  means 
much  more  than  a  mere  outward  application  of  water.      If  But  the 
ansxeer  of  a  good  C07i$cie?ice  toward  God.     The  word  here  rendered 
answer  (^irepavr^jUa)  means  properly  a  question,  an   inquiry.      It  is 
"  spoken  of  a  question  put  to  a  convert  at  baptism,  or  rather  of  the 
whole  process  of  question  and  answer ;  that  is,  by  implication,  ex- 
amination, profession." — Robinson,  Lex.    It  is  designed  to  mark  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  baptismal  rite  in  contrast  with  a  mere 
external  purification,  and  evidently  refers  to  something  that  occurred 
at  baptism  ;  some  question,  inquiry,  or  examination,  that  took  place 
then;   and  it  would  seem  to  imply,  (1,)  that  when  baptism  was 
performed,  there  was  some  question  or  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
belief  of  the  candidate  ;  (2,)  that  an  answer  was  expected,  implying 
that  there  was  a  good  conscience ;  that  is,  that  the  candidate  had  an 
enlightened  conscience,  and  was  sincere  in  his  profession  ;  and,  (3,) 
that  the  real  efficacy  of  baptism,  or  its  power  in  saving,  was  not  in 
the  mere  external  rite,  but  in  the  state  of  the  heart,  indicated  by  the 
question  and  answer,  of  which  that  was  the  emblem.    On  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  "  a  good  conscience,"  see  Notes  on  ver.  16  of  this 
chapter.     Compare  on  this  verse  Neander,  Geschich  der  Pflanz.  u. 
Leit.  der  chr.  Kirche,  i.  p.  203.  seq.,  in  Bibl.  Reposi.  iv.  272,  seq.    It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  questions  would  be  proposed 
to  candidates  for  baptism  respecting  their  belief,  and  we  have  an 
instance  of  this  fact  undoubtedly  in  the  case  before  us      How  ex- 
tensive such  examinations  would  be,  what  points  would  be  embraced, 
how  much  reference  there  was  to  personal  experience,  we  have,  of 
course,  no  certain  means  of  ascertaining.     We  may  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  examination  pertained  to  what  constituted  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  distinguished  from  other 
systems,  and  to  the  cordial  belief  of  that  system  by  the  candidate. 
IT  By  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.     That  is,  we  are  saved  in  this 
manner  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.     The  whole  effi- 
ciency in  the  case  is  derived  from  that.     If  he  had  not  been  raised 
from  the  dead,  baptism  wrould  have  been  vain,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  power  to  save  us.      See  this  illustrated  at  length  in  the 
Notes  on  Rom.  vi.  4,  5.     The  points,  therefore,  which  are  established 
in  regard  to  baptism  by  this  important  passage  are  these  :  (1.)  That 
Christian  baptism  is  not  a  mere  external  rite  ;  a  mere  outward  ablu- 
tion ;  a  mere  application  of  water  to  the  body.     It  is  not  contem- 
plated that  it  shall  be  an  empty  form,  and  its  essence  does  not  con- 
sist in  a  mere  "  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh."     There  is  a 
work  to  be  done  in  respect  to  the  conscience  which  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  application  of  water.     (2.)  That  there  was  an  examination 
among  the  early  Christians  wrhen   a  candidate  was  about  to  be 
baptized,  and  of  course  such  an  examination  is  proper  now.    What- 
ever was  the  ground  of  the  examination,  it  related*  to  that  which 
existed  before  the  baptism  was  administered.     It  was  not  expected 
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that  it  should  be  accomplished  by  the  baptism.  There  is,  therefore, 
implied  evidence  here  that  there  was  no  reliance  placed  on  that 
ordinance  to  produce  that  which  constituted  the  "answer  of  a  good 
conscience ;"  in  other  -words,  that  it  was  not  supposed  to  have  an 
efficacy  to  produce  that  of  itself,  and  was  not  a  converting  or  re- 
generating ordinance.  (3.)  The  "answer"  which  was  returned  in 
the  inquiry,  was  to  be  such  as  indicated  a  good  conscience ;  that  is, 
as  Bloomfield  expresses  it,  (New  Test,  in  he.,)  "  that  which  enables 
us  to  return  such  an  answer  as  springs  from  a  good  conscience  to- 
wards God,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  inward  change  and 
renovation  wrought  by  the  Spirit."  It  was  supposed,  therefore, 
that  there  would  be  an  internal  work  of  grace  ;  that  there  would  be 
much  more  than  an  outward  rite  in  the  whole  transaction.  The 
application  of  water  is,  w  fact,  but  an  emblem  or  symbol  of  that 
grace  in  the  heart,  and  is  to  be  administered  as  denoting  that.  It 
does  not  convey  grace  to  the  soul  by  any  physical  efficacy  of  the 
water.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  purifying  influences  of  religion,  and  is 
made  a  means  of  grace  in  the  same  way  as  obedience  to  any  other 
of  the  commands  of  God.  (4.)  There  'is  no  efficacy  in  the  mere 
application  of  water  in  any  form,  or  with,  any  ceremonies  of  religion, 
to  put  away  sin.  It  is  the  "  good  conscience,"  the  renovated  heart, 
the  purified  soul,  of  which  baptism  is  the  emblem,  that  furnishes 
evidence  of  the  Divine  acceptance  and  favour.  G'omp.  Heb.  ix.  9, 10. 
There  must  be  a  deep  internal  work  on  the  soul  of  man,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  acceptable  to  God ;  and  when  that  is  wanting,  no 
external  rite  is  of  any  avail.  Yet,  (5,)  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  baptism  is  of  no  importance.  The  argument  of  the  apostle  here 
is,  that  it  is  of  great  importance.  Noah  was  saved  by  water  ;  and 
so  baptism  has  an  important  connexion  with  our  salvation.  As 
water  bone  up  the  ark,  and  was  the  means  of  saving  Noah,  so  bap- 
tism by  water  is  the  emblem  of  our  salvation ;  and  when  administered 
in  connexion  with  a  "good  conscience,"  that  is,  with  a  renovated 
heart,  it  is  as  certainly  connected  with  our  salvation  as  the  sustain- 
ing waters  of  the  flood  were  with  the  salvation  of  Noah.  No  man 
can  prove  from  the  Bible  that  baptism  has  no  important  connexion 
with  salvation;  and  no  man  can  prove  that  by  neglecting  it  he  will 
be  as  likely  to  obtain  the  Divine  favour  as  he  would  by  observing  it. 
It  is  a  means  of  exhibiting  great  and  important  truths  in  an  impres- 
sive manner  to  the  soul;  it  is  a  me  arm  of  leading  the  soul  to  an 
entire  dedication  to  a  God  of  purity;  it  is  a  means  through  which 
God  manifests  himself  to  the  soul,  and  through  which  he  imparts 
grace,  as  he  does  in  all  other  acts  of  obedience  to  his  command- 
ments. 

22.  Who  is  gone  into  heaven.  Note*.  Acts  i.  9.  IT  And  is  on  the 
right  hand  of  God.  Notes,  Mark  xvi.  19.  U  Angels  and  authorities  and 
powers  being  made  subject  unto  him.  So.*-  Notes,  Eph.  i.  20,  21.  lhe 
reason  why  the  apostle  here  adverts  to  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  raised  up  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  axd  is  so  honoured  in  heaven, 
seems  to  have  been  to  encourage  those  to  whom  he  wrote  to  per- 
severe in  the  service  of  God,  though  they  were  persecuted.    The 
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Lord  Jesus  was  in  like  manner  persecuted.  He  was  reviled,  and 
rejected,  and  put  to  death.  Yet  he  ultimately  triumphed.  He  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  was  exalted  to  the  highest  place  of  honour 
in  the  universe.  Even  so  they,  if  they  did  not  faint,  might  hope  to 
come  off  in  the  end  triumphant.  As  Noah,  who  had  been  faithful 
and  steadfast  when  surrounded  by  a  scoffing  world,  was  at  last  pre- 
Berved  by  his  faith  from  ruin,  and  as  the  Redeemer,  though  per- 
secuted and  put  to  death,  was  at  last  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of 
Go4,  BO  would  it  be  with  them  if  they  bore  their  trials  patiently, 
and  did  not  faint  or  fail  in  the  persecutions  which  they  endured. 

In  view  of  the  exposition  in  vers.  1  and  2,  we  may  remark,  (1,) 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  our  im- 
penitent relatives  and  friends.  All  Christians  have  relatives  and 
friends  who  are  impenitent;  it  is  a  rare  thing  that  some  of  the 
members  of  their  own  families  are  not  so.  In  most  families,  even 
Christian  families,  there  is  a  husband  or  a  wife,  a  father  or  a  mother, 
a  son  or  daughter,  a  brother  or  sister,  who  is  not  converted.  To  all 
such,  they  who  are  Christians  owe  important  duties,  and  there  is 
none  more  important  than  that  of  seeking  their  conversion.  That 
this  is  a  duty  is  clearly  implied  in  this  passage  in  reference  to  a 
wife,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  a  duty  in  reference  to  all  other 
persons.  It  may  be  further  apparent  from  these  considerations: 
(«)  It  is  an  important  part  of  the  business  of  all  Christians  to  seek 
the  salvation  of  others.  This  is  clearly  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the 
gospel ;  but  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  all  who  profess  to  be  followers 
of  the  Saviour,  and  to  take  him  as  their  example  and  guide.  Comp. 
James  v.  19,  20.  (b)  It  is  a  duty  peculiarly  devolving  on  those 
who  have  relatives  who  are  unconverted,  on  account  of  the  advan- 
tages which  they  have  for  doing  it.  They  are  with  them  constantly ; 
they  have  their  confidence  and  affection;  they  can  feel  more  for 
them  than  any  one  else  can;  and  if  they  are  not  concerned  for  their 
salvation,  they  cannot  hope  that  any  others  will  be.  (c)  It  is  not 
wdiolly  an  improper  motive  to  seek  their  salvation  from  the  happi- 
ness which  it  would  confer  on  those  who  are  already  Christians.  It 
is  not  improper  that  a  wife  should  be  stimulated  to  desire  the  con- 
version of  her  husband  from  the  increased  enjoyment  which  she 
would  have  if  her  partner  in  life  Avere  united  with  her  in  the  same 
hope  of  heaven,  and  from  the  pleasure  which  it  would  give  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  religious  worship  in  the  family,  and  the  aid  which 
would  be  furnished  in  training  up  her  children  in  the  Lord.  A 
Christian  wife  and  mother  has  important  duties  to  perform  towards 
her  children;  it  is  not  improper  that  in  performing  those  duties  she 
should  earnestly  desire  the  co-operation  of  her  partner  in  life. 

(2.)  Those  who  have  impenitent  husbands  and  friends  should  be 
encouraged  in  seeking  their  conversion.  It  is  plainly  implied  (vers. 
1,  2)  that  it  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  hopeless  thing,  but  that  in 
all  cases  they  were  to  regard  it  as  possible  that  unbelieving  hus- 
bands might  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  If  this  is 
true  of  husbands,  it  is  no  less  true  of  other  friends.  We  should 
never  despair  of  the  conversion  of  a  friend  as  long  as  life  lasts, 
however  far  he  may  be  from  the  path  of  virtue  and  piety.  The 
grounds  of  encouragement  are  such  as  these :  (a)  You  have  an 
influence  over  them  which  no  other  one  has ;  and  that  influence  may 
be  regarded  as  capital,  which  will  give  you  great  advantages  in 
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seeking  their  conversion.     (6)  You  have  access  to  them  at  times 
"when  their  minds  are  most  open  to  serious  impressions.      Every 
man  has  times  when  he  may  be  approached  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion ;  when  he  is  pensive  and  serious ;  when  he  is  disappointed  and 
sad ;  when  the  affairs  of  this  world  do  not  go  well  with  him,  and  his 
thoughts  are  drawn  along  to  a  better.    There  are  times  in  the  life  of 
every  man  when  he  is  ready  to  open  his  mind  to  a  friend  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  when  he  would  be  glad  of  a  word  of  friendly 
counsel  and  encouragement.     It  is  much  to  have  access  to  a  man  at 
such  times,     (c)  If  all  the  facts  were  known  which  have  occurred, 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  encouragement  to  labour  for  the  conver- 
sion of  impenitent  relatives  and  friends.     Many  a  husband  owes  his 
salvation  to  the  persevering  solicitude  and  prayers  of  a  wife ;  many 
a  son  will  enter  heaven  because  a  mother  never  ceased  to  pray  for 
his  salvation,  even  when  to  human  view  there  seemed  no  hope  of  it. 
(3.)  We  may  learn  (vers.  1,  2)  what  are  the  principal  means  by 
which  we  are  to  hope  to  secure  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  im- 
penitent friends.     It  is  to  be  mainly  by  a  pure  life;  by  a  holy  walk; 
by  a  consistent  example.     Conversation,  properly  so  called,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  excluded  from  those  means,  but  the  main  dependence 
is  to  be  on  a  holy  life.     This  is  to  be  so,  because  (a)  most  persons 
form  their  notions  of  religion  from  what  they  see  in  the  lives  of  its 
professed  friends.      It  is  not  so  much  what  they  hear  in  the  pulpit, 
for  they  regard  preaching  as  a  mere  professional  business,  by  which 
a  man  gets  a  living ;  not  so  much  by  books  in  defence  and  explana- 
tion of  religion,  for  they  seldom  or  never  read  them ;  not  by  what 
religion  enabled  the  martyrs  to  do,  for  they  may  have  scarcely  heard 
the  names  of  even  the  most  illustrious  of  the  martyrs ;  but  by  what 
they  see  in  the  walk  and  conversation  of  those  who  profess  to  be 
Christians,  especially  of  those  who  are  their  near  relations.     The 
husband  is  forming  his  views  of  religion  constantly  from  what  he 
sees  on  the  brow  and  in  the  eye  of  his  professedly  Christian  wife ; 
the  brother  from  what  he  sees  in  his  sister  ;   the  child  from  what  he 
sees  in  the  parent.     (6)  Those  who  profess  to  be  Christians  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  the  power  of  religion  in  a  way  which  is 
superior  to  any  abstract  argument.     It  controls  their  temper ;   it 
makes  them  kind  and  gentle  ;   it  sustains  them  in  trial ;   it  prompts 
them  to  deeds  of  benevolence ;  it  disposes  them  to  be  contented,  to 
be  forgiving,  to  be  patient  in  the  reverses  of  life.     Every  one  may 
thus  be  always  doing  something  to  make  an  impression  favourable 
to  religion  on  the  minds  of  others.      Yet  it  is  also  true  that  much 
may  be  done,  and  should  be  done  for  the  conversion  of  others,  by 
conversation  properly  so  called,  or  by  direct  address  and  appeal. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  which  requires  to  be  managed  with 
more  prudence  than  conversation  with  those  who  are  not  Christians, 
or  direct  efforts  to  lead  them  to  attend  to  the  subject  of  religion. 
In  regard  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  (a,)  that  it  does  no  good  to  be 
always  talking  with  them.     Such  a  course  only  produces  disgust. 
(b)  It  does  no  good  to  talk  to  them  at  unseasonable  and  improper 
times.     If  they  are  specially  engaged  in  their  business,  and  would 
not  like  to  be  interrupted — if  they  are  in  company  with  others,  or 
even  with  their  family — it  does  little  good  to  attempt  a  conversation 
with  them.     It  is  "  the  word  that  is  fitly  spoken  that  is  like  apples 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,"  Prov.  xxv.  11.      (c)  It  does  no  good 
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to  scold  them  on  the  subject  of  religion,  with  a  view  to  make  them 
Christians.  In  such  a  case  you  show  a  spirit  the  very  reverse  of  that 
religion  which  you  are  professedly  endeavouring  to  persuade  them 
to  embrace,  (d)  AU  conversation  with  impenitent  sinners  should 
be  kind,  and  tender,  and  respectful.  It  should  be  addressed  to 
them  when  they  will  be  disposed  to  listen  ;  usually  when  they  are 
alone ;  and  especially  when  from  trials  or  other  causes  they  may  bo 
in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  they  will  be  willing  to  listen.  It  may 
be  added,  that  impenitent  sinners  are  much  more  frequently  in  such 
a  state  of  mind  than  most  Christians  suppose,  and  that  they  often 
wonder  that  their  Christian  friends  do  not  speak  to  them  about  the 
salvation  of  the  soul. 

From  the  exposition  given  of  the  important  verses  18 — 21,  we 
may  derive  the  following  inferences  : — 

(1.)  The  pre-existence  of  Christ.  If  he  preached  to  the  ante- 
diluvians in  the  time  of  Noah,  he  must  have  had  an  existence  at 
that  time. 

(2.)  His  divinity.  If  he  was  "  quickened"  or  restored  to  life  by 
his  own  exalted  nature,  he  must  be  Divine;  for  there  is  no  more 
inalienable  attribute  of  the  Deity  than  the  power  of  raising  the  dead. 

(3.)  If  Christ  preached  to  the  heathen  world  in  the  time  of  Noah, 
for  the  same  reason  it  may  be  regarded  as  true  that  all  the  messages 
which  are  brought  to  men,  calling  them  to  repentance,  in  any  age  or 
country,  are  through  him.  Thus  it  was  Christ  who  spake  by  the 
prophets  and  by  the  apostles ;  and  thus  he  speaks  now  by  his 
ministers. 

(•i.)  If  this  interpretation  is  well-founded,  it  takes  away  one  of 
the  strongest  supports  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  There  is  no 
stronger  passage  of  the  Bible  in  support  of  this  doctrine  than  the  one 
before  us ;  and  if  this  does  not  countenance  it,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  it  has  not  a  shadow  of  proof  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

(5.)  It  follows  that  there  is  no  hope  or  prospect  that  the  gospel 
will  be  preached  to  those  who  are  lost.  This  is  the  only  passage  in 
the  Bible  that  could  be  supposed  to  teach  any  such  doctrine ;  and 
if  the  interpretation  above  proposed  be  correct,  this  furnishes  no 
ground  of  belief  that  if  a  man  dies  impenitent  he  will  ever  be 
favoured  with  another  offer  of  mercy.  This  interpretation  also 
accords  with  all  the  other  representations  in  the  Bible.  "  As  the 
tree  falleth,  so  it  lies."  "He  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still; 
and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still."  All  the  representa- 
tions in  the  Bible  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  eternal  destiny  of  the 
soul  after  death  is  fixed,  and  that  the  only  change  which  can  ever 
occur  in  the  future  state  is  that  which  will  be  produced  by  de- 
Velofemext:  the  developement  of  the  principles  of  piety  in  heaven; 
the  developement  of  the  principles  of  evil  in  hell. 

(6.)  It  follows,  that  if  there  is  not  a  place  of  purgatory  in  the 
future  wrorld,  there  is  a  place  of  punishment.  If  the  word  prison,  in 
the  passage  before  us,  does  not  mean  purgatory,  and  does  not  refer 
to  a  detention  with  a  prospect  or  possibility  of  release,  it  must  refer 
to  detention  of  another  kind,  and  for  another  purpose,  and  that  can 
be  only  with  reference  "  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,"  2  Pet. 
ii.  14;  Jude  6.  From  that  gloomy  prison  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  have  been,  or  will  be,  released. 

(7.)  Men  should  embrace  the  gospel  at  once,    Now  it  is  offered 
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to  them ;  in  the  future  world  it  will  not  be.  But  even  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  gospel  would  be  offered  to  them  in  the  future  world, 
it  would  be  better  to  embrace  it  now.  Why  should  men  go  down 
to  that  world  to  suffer  long  before  they  become  reconciled  to  God  ? 
Why  choose  to  taste  the  sorrows  of  hell  before  they  embrace  the 
offers  of  mercy?  Why  go  to  that  world  of  woe  at  all  ?  Are  men  so 
in  love  with  suffering  and  danger  that  they  esteem  it  wise  to  go 
down  to  that  dark  prison-house,  with  the  intention  or  the  hope  that 
the  gospel  may  be  offered  to  them  there,  and  that  when  there  they 
may  be  disposed  to  embrace  it  ?  Even  if  it  could  be  shown,  there- 
fore, that  they  might  again  hear  the  voice  of  mercy  and  salvation, 
how  much  wiser  would  it  be  to  hearken  to  the  voice  now,  and 
become  reconciled  to  God  here,  and  never  experience  in  any  way 
the  pangs  of  the  second  death  !  But  of  any  such  offer  of  mercy  in 
the  -world  of  despair,  the  Bible  contains  no  intimation;  and  he  who 
goes  to  the  eternal  world  unreconciled  to  God,  perishes  for  ever. 
The  moment  when  he  crosses  the  line  between  time  and  eternity, 
he  goes  for  ever  beyond  the  boundaries  of  hope. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

ANALYSTS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  relates  principally  to  the  manner  in  which  those  to 
whom  the  apostle  wrote  ought  to  bear  their  trials,  and  to  the 
encouragements  to  a  holy  life,  notwithstanding  their  persecutions. 
He  had  commenced  the  subject  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  had 
referred  them  particularly  to  the  example  of  the  Saviour.  His  great 
solicitude  was,  that  if  they  suffered,  it  should  not  be  for  crime,  and 
that  their  enemies  should  not  be  able  to  bring  any  well-founded 
accusation  against  them.  He  would  have  them  pure  and  harmless, 
patient  and  submissive;  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  confidently  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  should  be 
delivered.  He  exhorts  them,  therefore,  to  the  following  things  :  (a) 
To  arm  themselves  with  the  same  mind  that  was  in  Christ ;  to  con- 
sider that  the  past  time  of  their  lives  was  enough  for  them  to  have 
wrought  the  will  of  the  flesh,  and  that  now  it  was  their  duty  to  be 
separate  from  the  wicked  world,  in  whatever  light  the  world  might 
regard  their  conduct  —  remembering  that  they  who  calumniated 
them  must  soon  give  account  to  God,  vers.  1—6.  (b)  He  remind* 
them  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand,  and  that  it  became 
them  to  be  sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer,  ver.  7.  (c)  He  exhorts 
them  to  the  exercise  of  mutual  love  and  hospitality — virtues  emi- 
nently useful  in  a  time  of  persecution  and  affliction,  vers.  8,  9.  (d) 
He  exhorts  them  to  a  performance  of  every  duty  with  seriousness  of 
manner,  and  fidelity — whether  it  were  in  preaching,  or  in  dispensing 
alms  to  the  poor  and  needy,  vers.  10,  11.  {e)  He  tells  them  not  to 
think  it  strange  that  they  were  called  to  pass  through  fiery  trials, 
nor  to  suppose  that  any  unusual  thing  had  happened  to  them; 
reminds  them  that  they  only  partook  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and  that 
it  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  favour  if  any  one  suffered  as  a  Christian ; 
and  presses  upon  them  the  thought  that  they  ought  to  .be  careful 
that  none  of  them  suffered  for  crime,  vers.  12 — 16.  (/)  He  reminds 
them  that  the  righteous  would  be  saved  with  difficulty,  and  that  the 
wicked  would  certainly  be  destroyed;  and  exhorts  them,  therefore,  to 
commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  a  faithful  Creator,  vers.  18,  19. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
pORASMUCIl  then  as  Christ 
hath  suffered  for  us  in  the 

flesh,  arm  yourselves  likewise 
with  the  same  mind  :  a  for  he  * 
that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh 
hath  ceased  from  sin  ; 

a  Phil.  ii.  5.  b  Rom.  vi.  C,  7. 


2  That  he  c  no  longer  should 
live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the 
flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  to 
the  will  of  God. 

3  For  the  time  d  past  of  our 
life  may  suffice  us  to  have 
wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles, 

c  1  Cor.  v.  15.     d  lCor.  vi.  11 ;  Tit.  iii.  3. 


1.  Forasmuch  then  as  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us  in  the  flesh.  Since 
he  as  a  man  has  died  for  us.  Notes,  chap.  iii.  18.  The  design  was 
to  set  the  suffering  Redeemer  before  them  as  an  example  in  their 
trials.  II  Arm  yourselves  likewise  with  the  same  mind.  That  is, 
evidently,  the  same  mind  that  he  evinced — a  readiness  to  suffer 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  a  readiness  to  die  as  he  had  done.  This 
readiness  to  suffer  and  die,  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  armour,  and 
having  this  is  represented  as  being  armed.  Armour  is  put  on 
for  offensive  or  defensive  purposes  in  war ;  and  the  idea  of  the 
apostle  here  is,  that  that  state  of  mind  when  we  are  ready  to  meet 
with  persecution  and  trial,  and  when  we  are  ready  to  die,  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  armour  in  engaging  in  the  conflicts  and  strifes 
which  pertain  to  us  as  Christians,  and  especially  in  meeting  with 
persecutions  and  trials.  We  are  to  put  on  the  same  fortitude  which 
the  Lord  Jesus  had,  and  this  will  be  the  best  defence  against  our  foes, 
and  the  best  security  of  victory.  II  For  he  that  hath  suffered  in  the 
flesh  hath  ceased  from  sin.  Comp.  Notes,  Rom.  vi.  7.  To  "  suffer 
in  the  flesh"  is  to  die.  The  expression  here  has  a  proverbial  aspect, 
and  seems  to  have  meant  something  like  this :  "  Avhen  a  man  is 
dead,  he  will  sin  no  more;"  referring  of  course  to  the  present  life. 
So  if  a  Christian  becomes  dead  in  a  moral  sense — dead  to  this  world, 
dead  by  being  crucified  with  Christ  (see  Notes,  Gal.  ii.  20) — he  may 
be  expected  to  cease  from  sin.  The  reasoning  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  there  is  such  a  union  between  Christ  and  the  believer  that  his 
death  on  the  cross  secured  the  death  of  the  believer  to  the  world. 
Comp.  2  Tim.  ii.  11;  Col.  ii.  20;  iii.  3. 

2.  That  he  no  longer  should  live.  That  is,  he  has  become,  through 
the  death  of  Christ,  dead  to  the  world  and  to  the  former  things 
which  influenced  him,  in  order  that  he  should  hereafter  live  not  to 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  See  Notes,  2  Cor.  v.  15.  If  The  rest  of  his 
time  in  the  flesh.  The  remainder  of  the  time  that  he  is  to  continue 
in  the  flesh  ;  that  is,  that  he  is  to  live  on  the  earth.  IT  To  the  lusts 
of  men.  Such  lusts  as  men  commonly  live  for  and  indulge  in. 
Some  of  these  are  enumerated  in  the  following  verse.  H  But  to  the 
will  of  God.  In  such  a  manner  as  God  commands.  The  object  of 
redemption  is  to  rescue  us  from  being  swayed  by  wicked  lusts,  and 
to  bring  us  to  be  conformed  wholly  to  the  will  of  God. 

3.  For  the  time  past  o/our  life  may  suffice  tis.  "  We  have  spent 
sufficient  time  in  indulging  ourselves,  and  following  our  wicked 
propensities,  and  we  should  hereafter  live  in  a  different  manner." 
This  does  not  mean  that  it  was  ever  proper  thus  to  live,  but  that,  as 
we  would  say,  "  we  have  had  enough  of  these  things  ;  we  have  tried 
them  ;  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  indulge  in  them  any  more." 
An  expression  quite  similar  to  this  occurs  in  Horace — Lusisti  satis, 
cdisti  satis,  atque  bibisti.    Tempus  abire  tibi  est,  etc. — Epis.  ii.  213. 

Q 
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when  we  walked  in  lascivious-  I  revellings,  banquetings,  and 
ress,    lusts,    excess    of    wine,  I  abominable  idolatries ; 

H  To  have  wrought  the  icill  of  the  Gentiles.  This  does  not  mean  to  be 
subservient  to  their  will,  but  to  have  done  what  they  willedto  do ; 
that  is,  to  live  as  they  did.  That  the  Gentiles  or  heathen  lived  in 
the  manner  immediately  specified,  see  demonstrated  in  the  Notes  on 
Rom.  i.  21 — 32.  If  When  we  walked  in  lasciviousness.  When  we 
lived  in  the  indulgence  of  corrupt  passions — the  word  walk  being 
often  used  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  the  manner  of  life.  On  the 
word  lasciviousness,  see  Notes  on  Rom.  xiii.  13.  The  apostle  says 
we,  not  as  meaning  that  he  himself  had  been  addicted  to  these  vices, 
out  as  speaking  of  those  who  were  Christians  in  general.  It  is 
common  to  say  that  we  lived  so  and  so,  when  speaking  of  a  collection 
of  persons,  without  meaning  that  each  one  was  guilty  of  all  the 
practices  enumerated.  See  Notes  on  1  Thess.  iv.  17,  for  a  similar 
use  of  the  word  we.  The  use  of  the  word  we  in  this  place  would 
show  that  the  apostle  did  not  mean  to  set  himself  up  as  better  than 
they  were,  but  was  willing  to  be  identified  with  them.  II  Lusts. 
The  indulgence  of  unlawful  desires.  Notes,  Rom.  i.  24.  II  Excess 
of  wine.  The  word  here  used  (olvo<p\vyia)  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  properly  means  overflowing  of  wine,  (ohos, 
wine,  and  <p\vw,  to  overflow;)  then  wine-drinking ;  drunkenness. 
That  this  was  a  common  vice  need  not  be  proved.  Multitudes  or 
those  who  became  Christians  had  been  drunkards,  for  intemperance 
abounded  in  all  the  heathen  world.  Comp.  1  Cor.  vi.  9 — 11.  It 
should  not  be  inferred  here  from  the  English  translation,  "excess  ot 
wine,"  that  wine  is  improper  only  when  used  to  excess,  or  that  the 
moderate  use  of  wine  is  proper.  Whatever  may  be  true  on  that 
point,  nothing  can  be  determined  in  regard  to  it  from  the  use  of  this 
word.  The  apostle  had  his  eye  on  one  thing — on  such  a  use  of  wine 
as  led  to  intoxication ;  such  as  they  had  indulged  in  before  their 
conversion.  About  the  impropriety  of  that,  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  Whether  any  use  of  wine,  by  Christians  or  other  persons, 
was  lawful,  was  another  question.  It  should  be  added,  moreover, 
that  the  phrase  "  excess  of  wine  "  does  not  precisely  convey  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original.  The  word  excess  would  naturally  imply  some- 
thing more  than  was  needful ;  or  something  beyond  the  proper  limit 
or  measure ;  but  no  such  idea  is  in  the  original  word.  That  refers 
merely  to  the  abundance  of  wine,  without  any  reference  to  the  inquiry 
whether  there  was  more  than  was  proper  or  not.  Tindal  renders  it, 
somewhat  better,  drunkenness.  So  Luther,  Trunkenheit.  U  Revel- 
lings.  Rendered  rioting  in  Rom.  xiii.  13.  See  Notes  on  that  verse. 
The  Greek  word  (kv/jlos)  occurs  only  here,  and  in  Rom.  xiii.  13,  and 
Gal.  v.  21.  It  means  feasting,  revel;  "  a  carousing  or  merry-making 
after  supper,  the  guests  often  sallying  into  the  streets,  and  going 
through  the  city  with  torches,  music,  and  songs  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus," etc. — Robinson,  Lex.  The  word  would  apply  to  all  such 
noisy  and  boisterous  processions  now — scenes  wholly  inappropriate 
to  the  Christian.  H  Banquetings.  The  word  here  used  (ttStos)  oc- 
curs nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  means  properly  drink- 
ing ;  an  act  of  drinking  ;  then  a  drinking  bout ;  drinking  together.  The 
thing  forbidden  by  it  is  an  assembling  together  for  the  purpose  of  disk- 
ing.    There  is  nothing  in  this  word  referring  to  eating,  or  to  banquet- 
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ing,  as  the  term  is  now  commonly  employed.  The  idea  in  the 
passage  is,  that  it  is  improper  for  Christians  to  meet  together  for 
the  purpose  of  drinking  —  as  -wine,  toasts,  etc.  The  prohibition 
would  apply  to  all  those  assemblages  where  this  is  understood  to  be 
the  main  object.  It  would  forbid,  therefore,  an  attendance  on  all 
those  celebrations  in  which  drinking  toasts  is  understood  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  festivities,  and  all  those  where  hilarity  and  joy- 
fulness  are  sought  to  be  produced  by  the  intoxicating  bowl.  Such 
are  not  proper  places  for  Christians.  H  And  abominable  idolatries. 
Literally,  unlawful  idolatries  ;  that  is,  unlawful  to  the  Jews,  or  for- 
bidden by  their  laws.  Then  the  expression  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
wicked,  impiotis,  since  what  is  unlawful  is  impious  and  wrong.  That 
the  vices  here  referred  to  were  practised  by  the  heathen  world  is 
well  known.  See  Notes  on  Rom.  i.  26 — 31.  That  many  who  be- 
came Christians  were  guilty  of  them  before  their  conversion,  is  clear 
from  this  passage.  The  fact  that  they  were  thus  converted  shows 
the  power  of  the  gospel,  and  also  that  we  should  not  despair  in  re- 
gard to  those  who  are  indulging  in  these  vices  now.  They  seem 
indeed  almost  to  be  hopeless,  but  we  should  remember  that  many 
who  became  Christians  when  the  gospel  was  first  preached,  as  well 
as  since,  were  of  this  character.  If  they  were  reclaimed ;  if  those 
who  had  been  addicted  to  the  gross  and  debasing  vices  referred  to 
here,  were  brought  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  should  believe  that 
those  who  are  living  in  the  same  manner  now  may  also  be  recovered. 
From  the  statement  made  in  this  verse,  that  "  the  time  past  of  our 
lives  may  suffice  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles,"  we  may 
remark  that  the  same  may  be  said  by  all  Christians  of  themselves  ; 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  all  who  are  living  in  sin.  (1.)  It  is  true  of 
all  who  are  Christians,  and  they  feel  it,  that  they  lived  long  enough 
in  sin.  (a)  They  made  a  fair  trial — many  of  them  with  ample  op- 
portunities ;  with  abundant  wealth ;  with  all  that  the  fashionable 
world  can  furnish ;  with  all  that  can  be  derived  from  low  and  gross 
indulgences.  Many  who  are  now  Christians  had  opportunities  of 
living  in  splendour  and  ease ;  many  moved  in  gay  and  brillian 
circles ;  many  occupied  stations  of  influence,  or  had  brilliant  pros- 
pects of  distinction ;  many  gave  indulgence  to  gross  propensities ; 
many  were  the  companions  of  the  vile  and  the  abandoned.  Those 
who  are  now  Christians,  take  the  church  at  large,  have  had  ample 
opportunity  of  making  the  fullest  trial  of  what  sin  and  the  world  can 
furnish,  {b)  They  all  feel  that  the  past  is  enough  for  this  manner 
of  living.  It  is  "sufficient"  to  satisfy  them  that  the  world  cannot 
furnish  what  the  soul  demands.  They  need  a  better  portion ;  and 
they  can  now  see  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  desire  to 
continue  the  experiment  in  regard  to  what  the  world  can  furnish. 
On  that  unwise  and  wicked  experiment  they  have  expended  time 
enough  ;  and  satisfied  with  that,  they  desire  to  return  to  it  no  more. 
(2.)  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  wicked — of  all  who  are  living  for 
the  world.  The  time  past  shoidd  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  make 
an  experiment  in  sinful  indulgences ;  for  (a)  the  experiment  has 
been  made  by  millions  before  them,  and  has  always  failed ;  and  they 
can  hope  to  find  in  sin  only  what  has  always  been  found — disap- 
pointment, mortification,  and  despair.  (6)  They  have  made  a  sufficient 
experiment.  They  have  never  found  in  those  indulgences  what 
they  flattered  themselves  they  would  find,  and  they  have  seen  enough 
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to  satisfy  them  that  what  the  immortal  soul  needs  can  never  be  ob- 
tained there,  (c)  They  have  spent  sufficient  time  in  this  hopeless 
experiment.  Life  is  short.  Man  has  no  time  to  waste.  He  may 
soon  die — and  at  whatever  period  of  life  any  one  may  be  who  is 
living  in  sin,  we  may  say  to  him  that  he  has  already  wasted  enough 
of  life  ;  he  has  thrown  away  enough  of  probation  in  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  find  happiness  where  it  can  never  be  found.  For  any  purpose 
whatever  for  which  any  one  could  ever  suppose  it  to  be  desirable  to 
live  in  sin,  the  past  should  suffice.  But  why  should  it  ever  be 
deemed  desirable  at  all  ?  The  fruits  of  sin  are  always  disappoint- 
ment, tears,  death,  despair. 

4.  Wherein  they  think  it  strange.  In  respect  to  which  vices,  they 
who  were  once  your  partners  and  accomplices  now  think  it  strange 
that  you  no  longer  unite  with  them.  They  do  not  understand  the 
reasons  why  you  have  left  them.  They  regard  you  as  abandoning 
a  course  of  life  which  has  much  to  attract  and  to  make  life  merry,  for 
a  severe  and  gloomy  superstition.  This  is  a  true  account  of  the  feel- 
ings which  the  people  of  the  world  have  when  their  companions  and 
friends  leave  them  and  become  Christians.  It  is  to  them  a  strange 
and  unaccountable  thing,  that  they  give  up  the  pleasures  of  the 
world  for  a  course  of  life  which  to  them  seems  to  promise  anything 
but  happiness.  Even  the  kindred  of  the  Saviour  regarded  him  as 
"  beside  himself,"  (Mark  hi.  21,)  and  Festus  supposed  that  Paul  was 
mad,  Acts  xxvi.  24.  There  is  almost  nothing  which  the  people  of 
the  world  so  little  comprehend  as  the  reasons  which  influence  those 
with  ample  means  of  worldly  enjoyment  to  leave  the  circles  of  gaiety 
and  vanity,  and  to  give  themselves  to  the  serious  employments  of 
religion.  The  epithets  of  fool,  enthusiast,  fanatic,  are  terms  which 
frequently  occur  to  the  heart  to  denote  this,  if  they  are  not  always 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  lips.  The  reasons  why  they  esteem  this 
so  strange,  are  something  like  the  following:  (1.)  They  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  motives  which  influence  those  who  leave  them.  They 
feel  that  it  is  proper  to  enjoy  the  world,  and  to  make  life  cheerful, 
and  they  do  not  understand  what  it  is  to  act  under  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  to  God,  and  with  reference  to  eternity.  They  live  for 
themselves.  They  seek  happiness  as  the  end  and  aim  of  life.  They 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  direct  the  mrnd  onward  to  another 
world,  and  to  the  account  wrhich  they  must  soon  render  at  the  bar 
of  God.  Unaccustomed  to  act  from  any  higher  motives  than  those 
which  pertain  to  the  present  world,  they  cannot  appreciate  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  begin  to  live  and  act  for  eternity.  (2.)  They  do 
not  yet  see  the  guilt  and  folly  of  sinful  pleasures.  They  are  not 
convinced  of  the  deep  sinfulness  of  the  human  soul,  and  they  think 
it  strange  that  others  should  abandon  a  course  of  life  which  seems  to 
them  so  innocent.  They  do  not  see  why  those  who  have  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  these  indulgences  should  have  changed  theii 
opinions,  and  why  they  now  regard  those  things  as  sinful  which  they 
once  considered  to  be  harmless.  (3.)  They  do  not  see  the  force  of 
the  argument  for  religion.  Not  having  the  views  of  the  unspeakable 
importance  of  religious  truth  and  duty  which  Christians  now  have, 
they  wonder  that  they  should  break  off  from  the  course  of  life  which 
they  formerly  pursued,  and  .teparate  from  the  mass  of  their  fellow- 
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ihem  to  the  same  excess  of  riot, 
speaking  evil c  of  you  : 

e  Acts  xiii.  45. 


5  Who  shall  give  account  to 
him  that  is  ready  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 


men.  Hence  they  sometimes  regard  the  conduct  of  Christians  as 
amiable  weakness ;  sometimes  as  superstition  ;  sometimes  as  sheer 
folly  ;  sometimes  as  madness  ;  and  sometimes  as  sourness  and  mis- 
anthropy.    In  all  respects  they  esteem  it  strange. 

"  I.ions  and  beasts  of  savage  name 
Pal  on  the  nature  of  the  lamb. 
While  the  wide  world  esteems  it  strange. 
Gaze,  and  admire,  and  hate  the  change." 

U  That  ye  run  not  xcith  them.  There  may  be  an  allusion  here  to  the 
well-known  orgies  of  Bacchus,  in  which  his  votaries  ran  as  if  excited 
by  the  furies,  and  were  urged  on  as  if  transported  with  madness. 
See  Ovid,  Metam.  iii.  529,  thus  translated  by  Addison : 

"  For  now,  through  prostrate  Greece,  young  Bacchus  rode, 
Whilst  howling  matrons  celebrate  the  god  ; 
All  ranks  and  seNes  to  his  orgies  ran. 
To  mingle  in  the  pomp  and  rill  the  train  " 

The  language,  however,  will  well  describe  revels  of  any  sort,  and  a* 
any  period  of  the  world.  *fi  To  the  same  excess  of  riot.  The  word 
rendered  excess  (avdxvcris)  means,  properly,  a. pouring  out,  an  affusion, 
and  the  idea  here  is,  that  all  the  sources  and  forms  of  riot  and  dis- 
order were  poured  out  together.  There  was  no  withholding,  no 
restraint.  The  most  unlimited  indulgence  was  given  to  the  passions. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  disorder  referred  to  among  the  ancients,  as 
it  is  the  case  now  in  scenes  of  midnight  revelry.  On  the  meaning 
of  the  word  riot,  see  Notes  on  Eph.  v.  18  ;  Tit.  i.  6.  11  Speaking  evil 
of  you.  Gr.,  blaspheming.  Notes,  Matt.  ix.  3.  The  meaning  here 
is,  that  they  used  harsh  and  reproachful  epithets  of  those  who  would 
not  unite  with  them  in  their  revelry.  They  called  them  fools, 
fanatics,  hypocrites,  etc.  The  idea  is  not  that  they  blasphemed 
God,  or  that  they  charged  Christians  with  crime,  but  that  they  used 
language  fitted  to  injure  the  feelings,  the  character,  the  reputation 
of  those  who  would  no  longer  unite  with  them  in  the  ways  of  vice 
and  folly. 

5.  Who  shall  give  accotmt.  That  is,  they  shall  not  do  this  with 
impunity.  They,  are  guilty  in  this  of  a  great  wrong,  and  they  must 
answer  for  it  to  God.  *H  That  is  ready  to  judge.  That  is,  "who  is 
prepared  to  judge" — rep  krolpws  e%oj>T:  See  the  phrase  used  in  Acts 
xxi.  13  :  "I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jeru- 
salem." 2  Cor.  xii.  14:  "The  third  time  I  am  ready  to  come  to 
you."  Compare  the  word  ready — eroip6s — in  Matt.  xxii.  4,  8  ;  xxiv. 
44  ;  xxv.  10  ;  Luke  xii.  40  ;  xxii.  33  ;  1  Pet.  i.  5.  The  meaning  is, 
not  that  he  was  about  to  do  it,  or  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  near 
at  hand — whatever  the  apostle  may  have  supposed  to  be  true  on 
that  point — but  that  he  was  prepared  for  it ;  all  the  arrangements 
-were  made  with  reference  to  it ;  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  it. 
H  To  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  The  living  and  the  dead  ;  that  is, 
those  who  shall  be  alive  when  he  comes,  and  those  in  their  graves. 
This  is  a  common  phrase  to  denote  all  who  shall  be  brought  before 
the  bar  of  God  for  judgment.  See  Notes,  Acts  x.  42  ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
\0,  17 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1.    The  meaning  in  this  connexion  seems  to  be, 
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6  For,  for  this  cause  was  the 
gospel  preached  also  to  them 


that  are  dead,  that  they  might 
be  judged -^  according  to  men  in 

/  Matt.  xxiv.  9. 


that  they  should  bear  their  trials  and  the  opposition  -which  they 
■would  meet  with  patiently,  not  feeling  that  they  were  forgotten, 
nor  attempting  to  avenge  themselves  ;  for  the  Lord  would  vindicate 
them  when  he  should  come  to  judgment,  and  call  those  who  had 
injured  them  to  an  account  for  all  the  wrongs  which  they  had  done 
to  the  children  of  God. 

6  For,  for  this  cause.  The  expression,  "  For,  for  this  cause,"  refers 
to  an  end  to  be  reached,  or  an  object  to  be  gained,  or  a  reason  why 
anything  referred  to  is  done.  The  end  or  reason  why  the  thing  re- 
ferred to  here,  to  wit,  that  "the  gospel  was  preached  to  the  dead," 
was  done,  is  stated  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  verse  to  have  been 
"  that  they  might  be  judged,"  etc.  It  was  with  reference  to  this,  or  in 
order  that  this  might  be,  that  the  gospel  was  preached  to  them.  IT  Was 
the  gospel  preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead.  Many,  as  Doddridge, 
Whitby,  and  others,  understand  this  of  those  who  are  spiritually 
dead,  that  is,  the  Gentiles,  and  suppose  that  the  object  for  which  this 
was  done  was  that  "  they  might  be  brought  to  such  a  state  of  life  as 
their  carnal  neighbours  will  look  upon  as  a  kind  of  condemnation 
and  death." — Doddridge.  Others  have  supposed  that  it  refers  to  those 
who  had  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  others,  that 
it  refers  to  the  sinners  of  the  old  world,  (Saurin,)  expressing  a  hope 
that  some  of  them  might  be  saved  ;  and  others,  that  it  means  that  the 
Saviour  -went  down  and  preached  to  those  who  are  dead,  in  accord- 
ance with  one  of  the  interpretations  given  of  chap.  hi.  19.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  most  natural  and  obvious  interpretation  is  to  refer  it 
to  those  who  were  then  dead,  to  whom  the  gospel  had  been  preached 
when  living,  and  who  had  become  true  Christians.  This  is  the  in- 
terpretation proposed  by  "Wetstein,  Rosenmiiller,  Bloomfield,  and 
others.  In  support  of  this  it  may  be  said,  (1,)  that  this  is  the  natural 
and  obvious  meaning  of  the  word  dead,  which  should,  be  understood 
literally,  unless  there  is  some  good  reason  in  the  connexion  for  de- 
parting from  the  common  meaning  of  the  word.  (2.)  The  apostle 
had  just  used  the  word  in  that  sense  in  the  previous  verse.  (3.)  This 
will  suit  the  connexion,  and  accord  with  the  design  of  the  apostle. 
He  was  addressing  those  who  were  suffering  persecution.  It  was 
natural,  in  such  a  connexion,  to  refer  to  those  who  had  died  in  the 
faith,  and  to  show,  for  their  encouragement,  that  though  they  had 
been  put  to  death,  yet  they  still  lived  to  God.  He  therefore  says, 
that  the  design  in  publishing  the  gospel  to  them  was,  that  though 
they  might  be  judged  by  men  in  the  usual  manner,  and  put  to  death, 
yet  that  in  respect  to  their  higher  and  nobler  nature,  the  spirit,  they 
might  live  unto  God.  It  was  not  uncommon  nor  unnatural  for  the 
apostles,  in  writing  to  those  who  were  suffering  persecution,  to  refer 
to  those  who  had  been  removed  by  death,  and  to  make  their  condition 
and  example  an  argument  for  fidelity  and  perseverance.  Compare 
1  Thess.  iv.  13  ;  Rev.  xiv.  13.  IT  That  they  might  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  men  in  the  flesh.  That  is,  so  far  as  men  are  concerned,  (/caT& 
avdpdrKovs,)  or  in  respect  to  the  treatment  which  they  received  from 
men  in  the  flesh,  they  were  judged  and  condemned ;  in  respect  to 
God,  and  the  treatment  which  thev  received  from  him.  ' kol-tu.  Qebr,} 
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the  flesh,  but  live  *  according  to  I       7  But  the  end  h  of  all  things 

God  in  the  spirit.  o  Rev.  \W.  IS.  h  James  v.  8.  9. 

they  would  live  in  spirit.  Men  judged  them  severely,  and  put  them 
to  death  for  their  religion ;  God  gave  them  life,  and  saved  them. 
By  the  one  they  were  condemned  in  the  flesh — so  far  as  pain,  and 
sorrow,  and  death  could  be  inflicted  on  the  body ;  by  the  other  they 
were  made  to  live  in  spirit — to  be  his,  to  live  with  him.  The  word 
judged  here,  I  suppose,  therefore,  to  refer  to  a  sentence  passed  on 
them  for  their  religion,  consigning  them  to  death  for  it.  There  is  a 
particle  in  the  original — fikv,  indeed — which  has  not  been  retained  in 
the  common  translation,  but  which  is  quite  important  to  the  sense  : 
"  that  they  might  indeed  be  judged  in  the  flesh,  but  live,"  etc.  The 
direct  object  or  design  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  them  was  not  that 
they  might  be  condemned  and  put  to  death  by  man,  but  this  was 
indeed  or  in  fact  one  of  the  results  in  the  way  to  a  higher  object. 
U  But  live  according  to  God.  In  respect  to  God,  or  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  By  him  they  would  not  be  condemned.  By  him  they 
would  be  made  to  live — to  have  the  true  life.  The  gospel  was 
preached  to  them  in  order  that  so  far  as  God  Avas  concerned,  so  far  as 
their  relation  to  him  was  concerned,  so  far  as  he  would  deal  with 
them,  they  might  live.  The  word  live  here  seems  to  refer  to  the 
whole  life  that  was  the  consequence  of  their  being  brought  under  the 
power  of  the  gospel ;  (a)  that  they  might  have  spiritual  life  imparted 
to  them ;  (b)  that  they  might  live  a  life  of  holiness  in  this  world ; 
(c)  that  they  might  live  hereafter  in  the  world  to  come.  In  one  re- 
spect, and  so  far  as  men  were  concerned,  their  embracing  the  gospel 
was  followed  by  death ;  in  another  respect,  and  so  far  as  God  was 
concerned,  it  was  followed  by  life.  The  value  and  permanence  of 
the  latter,  as  contrasted  with  the  former,  seems  to  have  been  the 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  in  encouraging  those  to  whom  he 
wrote  to  exercise  patience  in  their  trials,  and  to  show  fidelity  in  the 
service  of  their  Master.  IT  In  the  spirit.  In  their  souls,  as  con- 
trasted with  their  body.  In  respect  to  that — to  the  flesh — they  were 
put  to  death  ;  in  respect  to  their  souls — their  higher  natures — they 
were  made  truly  to  live.  The  argument,  then,  in  this  verse  is,  that 
in  the  trials  which  we  endure  on  account  of  religion,  we  should  re- 
member the  example  of  those  who  have  suffered  for  it,  and  should 
remember  why  the  gospel  was  preached  to  them.  It  was  in  a  subor- 
dinate sense,  indeed,  that  they  might  glorify  God  by  a  martyr's 
death ;  but  in  a  higher  sense,  that  in  this  world  and  the  next  they 
might  truly  live.  The  flesh  might  suffer  in  consequence  of  their 
embracing  the  gospel  that  was  preached  to  them,  but  the  soul  would 
live.  Animated  by  their  example,  we  should  be  willing  to  suffer  in 
the  flesh,  if  we  may  for  ever  live  with  God. 

7.  But  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.  This  declaration  is  also 
evidently  designed  to  support  and  encourage  them  in  their  trials, 
and  to  excite  them  to  lead  a  holy  life,  by  the  assurance  that  the  end 
of  all  things  was  drawing  nigh.  The  phrase,  "the  end  of  all  things," 
would  naturally  refer  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  the  winding  up  of 
human  affairs.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain,  however,  that  the  apostle 
used  it  here  in  this  sense.  It  might  mean  that  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  or  in  respect  to  them,  the  end  of  all  things  drew  near. 
Death  is  to  each  one  the  end  of  all  tilings  here  below  ••  the  end  of 
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his  plans  and  of  his  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  sublunary  affairs. 
Even  if  the  phrase  did  originally  and  properly  refer  to  the  end  of 
the  "world,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  soon  come  to  denote  the  end 
of  life  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  each  individual ;  since,  if  it  was 
believed  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near,  it  must  consequently 
be  believed  that  the  termination  of  the  earthly  career  of  each  one 
also  drew  near  to  a  close.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter  signification 
may  have  come  ultimately  to  predominate,  and  that  Peter  may  have 
used  it  in  this  sense  without  referring  to  the  other.  Comp.  Notes 
on  2  Pet.  iii.  8 — 14,  for  his  views  on  this  subject.  See  also  Notes 
on  Rom.  xiii.  11,  12.  The  word  rendered  "is  at  hand,"  (rjyyiKe,) 
may  refer  either  to  proximity  of  place  or  time,  and  it  always  denotes 
that  the  place  or  the  time  referred  to  was  not  far  off.  In  the  former 
sense,  as  referring  to  nearness  of  place,  see  Matt.  xxi.  1 ;  Mark  xi.  1 ; 
Lukevii.  12;  xv.  25;  xviii.  35,  40;  xix.  29,  37,  41;  xxiv.  15;  Acts 
ix.  3  ;  x.  9  ;  xxi.  33  ;  in  the  latter  sense,  as  referring  to  time  as  being 
near,  see  Matt.  iii.  2  ;  iv.  17  ;  x.  7  ;  xxi.  34  ;  xxvi.  45  ;  Mark  i.  15  ; 
Luke  xxi.  20,  28 ;  Acts  vii.  17 ;  Rom.  xiii.  12 ;  Heb.  x.  25 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  7. 
The  idea  as  applied  to  time,  or  to  an  approaching  event,  is  undoubtedly 
that  it  is  close  by  ;  it  is  not  far  off ;  it  will  soon  occur.  If  this  refers 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  it  would  mean  that  it  was  soon  to  occur  ;  rt 
to  death,  that  this  was  an  event  which  could  not  be  far  distant — per- 
haps an  event  that  was  to  be  hastened  by  their  trials.  The  fact  that 
it  is  such  language  as  we  now  naturally  address  to  men.  saying  that 
in  respect  to  them  "the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,"  shows  that  it 
cannot  be  demonstrated  that  Peter  did  not  use  it  in  the  same  sense, 
and  consequently  that  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  meant  to  teach 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  then  soon  to  occur.  H  Be  ye  therefore 
sober.  Serious ;  thoughtful ;  considerate.  Let  a  fact  of  so  much 
importance  make  a  solemn  impression  on  your  mind,  and  preserve 
you  from  frivolity,  levity,  and  vanity.  See  the  word  explained  in 
the  Notes  on  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  II  And  watch  unto  prayer.  Be  looking 
out  for  the  end  of  all  things  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  you  to  em- 
brace all  proper  opportunities  for  prayer.  Comp.  Notes  on  Matt. 
xxvi.  39,  41.  The  word  rendered  watch,  means  to  be  sober,  tem- 
perate, abstinent,  especially  in  respect  to  wine  ;  then  watchful,  cir- 
cumspect. The  important  truth,  then,  taught  by  this  passage  is, 
that  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  all  things  should  make  us  serious 
and  prayerful.  I.  The  end  may  be  regarded  as  approaching.  This 
is  true  (1)  of  all  things  ;  of  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  this 
world.  It  is  constantly  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  and  no  one  can 
tell  how  soon  it  will  occur.  The  period  is  wisely  hidden  from  the 
knowledge  of  all  men,  (see  Matt.  xxiv.  36,  Acts  i.  7,)  among  other 
reasons,  in  order  that  we  may  be  always  ready.  No  man  can  tell 
certainly  at  what  time  it  will  come  ;  no  man  can  demonstrate  that 
it  may  not  come  at  any  moment.  Everywhere  in  the  Scriptures  it 
is  represented  that  it  will  come  at  an  unexpected  hour,  as  a  thief  in 
the  night,  and  when  the  mass  of  men  shall  be  slumbering  in  false 
security,  Matt.  xxiv.  37 — 39,  42,  43  ;  1  Thess.  v.  2  ;  Luke  xxi.  34. 
(2.)  It  is  near  in  relation  to  each  one  of  us.  The  day  of  our  death 
cannot  be  far  distant ;  it  may  be  very  near.     The  very  next  thing  that 
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8  And  above  all  things  have 
fervent    charity    among    your- 


selves :  for  *  charity  '  shall  cover 
the  multitude  of  sins. 

k  1  Cor.  xiii.  7.  1  Or,  will. 


we  may  have  to  do,  may  be  to  lie  down  and  die.  II.  It  is  proper 
that  such  a  nearness  of  the  end  of  all  things  should  lead  us  to  bo 
serious,  and  to  pray.  ( 1.)  To  be  serious ;  for  (a)  the  end  of  all  things, 
in  regard  to  us,  is  a  most  important  event.  It  closes  our  probation. 
It  fixes  our  character.  It  seals  up  our  destiny.  It  makes  all  ever 
onward  in  character  and  doom  unchangeable.  (b)  We  are  so  made 
as  to  be  serious  in  view  of  such  events.  God  has  so  constituted  the 
mind,  that  when  we  lose  property,  health,  or  friends  ;  when  we  look 
into  a  grave,  or  are  beset  with  dangers  ;  when  we  are  in  the  room  of 
the  dying  or  the  dead,  we  are  serious  and  thoughtful.  It  is  un- 
natural not  to  be  so.  Levity  and  frivolity  on  such  occasions  are  as 
contrary  to  all  the  finer  and  better  feelings  of  our  nature  as  they 
are  to  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  (c)  There  are  advantages  in  serious- 
ness of  mind.  It  enables  us  to  take  better  views  of  things,  Eccl. 
vii.  2,  3.  A  calm,  sober,  sedate  mind  is  the  best  for  a  contempla- 
tion of  truth,  and  for  looking  at  things  as  they  are.  (2.)  To  be 
xoatchful  unto  prayer,  (a)  Men  naturally  pray  when  they  suppose 
that  the  end  of  all  things  is  coming.  An  earthquake  induces  them 
to  pray.  An  eclipse,  or  any  other  supposed  prodigy,  leads  men  to 
pray  if  they  suppose  the  end  of  the  world  is  drawing  near.  A  ship- 
wreck, or  any  other  sudden  danger,  leads  them  to  pray,  Psa.  cvii.  28. 
So  men  often  pray  in  sickness  who  have  never  prayed  in  days  of 
health.  (b)  It  is  proper  to  do  it.  Death  is  an  important  event,  and 
in  anticipation  of  such  an  event  we  should  pray.  Who  can  help  us 
then  but  God  ?  Who  can  conduct  us  through  the  dark  valley  but 
he  ?  Who  can  save  us  amidst  the  wrecks  and.  ruins  of  the  universe 
but  he  ?  Who  can  dissipate  our  fears,  and  make  us  calm  amidst  the 
convulsions  of  dissolving  nature,  but  God?  As  that  event,  there- 
fore, may  come  upon  us  at  any  hour,  it  should  lead  us  to  constant 
prayer  ;  and  the  more  so  because,  when  it  comes,  we  may  be  in  no 
state  of  mind  to  pray.  The  posture  in  which  we  should  feel  that  it 
would  be  most  appropriate  that  the  messenger  of  death  should  find 
us,  would  be  that  of  prayeiv 

8.  And  above  all  things.  More  than  all  things  else.  11  Have  fervent 
charity  among  yourselves.  Warm,  ardent  love  towards  each  other. 
On  the  nature  of  charity,  see  Notes  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  1.  The  word 
rendered  fervent,  means  properly  extended;  then  intent,  earnest, 
fervent.  If  For  charity  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins.  Love  to 
another  shall  so  cover  or  hide  a  great  many  imperfections  in  him, 
that  you  will  not  notice  them.  This  passage  is  quoted  from  Prov. 
x.  12  :  "Love  covereth  all  sins."  For  the  truth  of  it  we  have  only 
to  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  one.  (a)  True  love  to  another 
makes  us  kind  to  his  imperfections,  charitable  towards  his  faults, 
and  often  blind  even  to  the  existence  of  faults.  We  would  not  see 
the  imperfections  of  those  whom  we  love ;  and  our  attachment  for 
what  we  esteem  their  real  excellencies,  makes  us  insensible  to  their 
errors.  (6)  If  we  love  them  we  are  ready  to  cover  over  their  faults, 
even  those  which  we  may  see  in  them.  Of  love  the  Christian  poet 
says — 

'Tis  gentle,  delicate,  and  kind. 
To  faults  compassionate  or  blind. 
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9    Use   hospitality  m  one   to 
another,  without  grudging. 

m  Heb.  xiii.  2. 16.         n  Rom.  xii.  6  —  8. 


10  As  every  man  hath  re- 
ceived n  the  gift,  even  so  minister 
the  same   one   to    another,  as 


The  passage  before  us  is  not  the  same  in  signification  as  that  in 
James  v.  20,  "He  -which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his 
■way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins." 
See  Notes  on  that  passage.  That  passage  means,  that  by  the  con- 
version of  another  the  sins  of  him  who  is  converted  shall  be  covered 
over,  or  not  brought  to  judgment  for  condemnation ;  that  is,  they 
shall  be  covered  over  so  far  as  God  is  concerned : — this  passage 
means  that,  under  the  influence  of  love,  the  sins  of  another  shall  be 
covered  over  so  far  as  toe  are  concerned ;  that  is,  they  shall  be  un- 
observed or  forgiven.  The  language  here  used  does  not  mean,  as 
the  Romanists  maintain,  that  "  charity  shall  procure  us  pardon  for 
a  multitude  of  sins ;"  for,  besides  that  such  a  doctrine  is  contrary 
to  the  uniform  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  elsewhere,  it  is  a  depar- 
ture from  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage.  The  subject  on  which 
the  apostle  is  treating  is  the  advantage  of  love  in  our  conduct  towards 
others,  and  this  he  enforces  by  saying  that  it  will  make  us  kind  to 
their  imperfections,  and  lead  us  to  overlook  their  faults.  It  is  no- 
where taught  in  the  Scriptures  that  our  "  charity  "  to  others  will  be 
an  atonement  or  expiation  for  our  own  offences.  If  it  could  be  so, 
the  atonement  made  by  Christ  would  have  been  unnecessary.  Love, 
however,  is  of  inestimable  value  in  the  treatment  of  others  ;  and 
imperfect  as  we  are,  and  liable  to  go  astray,  we  all  have  occasion  to 
cast  ourselves  on  the  charity  of  our  brethren,  and  to  avail  ourselves 
much  and  often  of  that  "  love  which  covers  over  a  multitude  of  sins." 

9.  Use  hospitality  one  to  another.  On  the  duty  of  hospitality,  see 
Notes  on  Rom.  xii.  13  ;  Heb.  xiii.  2.  IT  Without  grudging.  Greek, 
"without  murmurs ;"  that  is,  without  complaining  of  the  hardship 
of  doing  it ;  of  the  time,  and  expense,  and  trouble  required  in  doing 
it.  The  idea  of  grudging,  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word — that 
is,  of  doing  it  unicillingly ,  or  regretting  the  expense,  and  considering 
it  as  ill-bestowed,  or  as  not  producing  an  equivalent  of  any  kind — 
is  not  exactly  the  idea  here.  It  is  that  we  are  to  do  it  without  mur- 
muring or  complaining.  It  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  hospitality, 
that  it  be  done  on  our  part  with  entire  cheerfulness.  One  of  the 
duties  involved  in  it  is  to  make  a  guest  happy ;  and  this  can  be  done 
in  no  other  way  than  by  showing  him  that  he  is  welcome. 

10.  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift.  The  word  rendered  the 
gift,  (xdpta-fxa,)  in  the  Greek,  without  the  article,  means  endowment 
of  any  kind,  but  especially  that  conferred  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here 
it  seems  to  refer  to  every  kind  of  endowment  by  which  we  can  do 
good  to  others  ;  especially  every  kind  of  qualification  furnished  by 
religion  by  which  we  can  help  others.  It  does  not  refer  here  par- 
ticularly to  the  ministry  of  the  word — though  it  is  applicable  to 
that,  and  includes  that — but  to  all  the  gifts  and  graces  by  which  we 
can  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  others.  All  this  is  regarded  as  a 
gift,  or  charisma,  of  God.  It  is  not  owing  to  ourselves,  but  is  to  be 
traced  to  him.  See  the  word  explained  in  the  Notes  on  1  Tim.  iv.  14. 
U  Even  so  minister  the  same  one  to  another.  In  anything  by  which 
you  can  benefit  another.  Regard  what  you  have  and  they  have  not 
as  a  gift  bestowed  upon  you  by  God  for  the  common  good,  and  b 
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good  stewards  °  of  the  manifold 
grace  of  God. 

11  If  any  man  speak,  let  him 
speak  as  the  oracles  of  God ;  if 


any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it 
as  of  the  ability  which  God 
giveth  :  that  God  in  all'  things 


o  Luke  xii.  42. 


p  1  Cor.  x.  31. 


ready  to  impart  it  as  the  Avants  of  others  require.  The  word  minister 
here  (SiaKovovvres)  would  refer  to  any  kind  of  ministering,  whether 
by  counsel,  by  advice,  by  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  or  by 
preaching.  It  has  here  no  reference  to  any  one  of  these  exclusively  ; 
but  means,  that  in  whatever  God  has  favoured  us  more  than  others, 
we  should  be  ready  to  minister  to  their  Avants.  See  2  Tim.  i.  18 ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  3 ;  viii.  19,  20.  11  As  good  steicards.  Regarding  your- 
selves as  the  mere  stewards  of  God ;  that  is,  as  appointed  by  him  to 
do  this  work  for  him,  and  intrusted  by  him  Avith  Avhat  is  needful  to 
benefit  others.  He  intends  to  do  them  good,  but  he  means  to  do  it 
through  your  instrumentality,  and  has  intrusted  to  you  as  a  steward 
Avhat  he  designed  to  confer  on  them.  This  is  the  true  idea,  in  respect 
to  any  special  endowments  of  talent,  property,  or  grace,  which  Ave 
may  have  received  from  God.  Comp.  Notes  on  1  Cor.  it.  1,  2 ;  Luke 
xvi.  1,  2,  8.  IT  Of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.  The  grace  or  favour 
of  God  eATinced  in  many  Avays,  or  by  a  variety  of  gifts.  His  favours 
are  not  confined  to  one  single  thing ;  as,  for  example,  to  talent  for 
doing  good  by  preaching ;  but  are  extended  to  a  great  many  things 
by  which  Ave  may  do  good  to  others — influence,  property,  reputa- 
tion, Avisdom,  experience.  All  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  his  gifts; 
&11  to  be  employed  in  doing  good  to  others  as  Ave  have  opportunity. 

11.  If  any  man  speak.  As  a  preacher,  referring  here  particularly 
to  the  office  of  the  ministry.  U  Let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God. 
As  the  oracles  of  God  speak;  to  wit,  in  accordance  Avith  the  truth 
Avhich  God  has  revealed,  and  with  an  impressiAre  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  delivering  a  message  from  him.  The  Avord  rendered 
oracles  (\6yia)  means,  properly,  something  spoken  or  uttered;  then 
anything  uttered  by  God — a  Divine  communication — a  revelation, 
See  Notes,  Rom.  iii.  2 ;  Heb.  v.  12.  See  the  general  duty  here 
inculcated  illustrated  at  length  in  the  Notes  on  Rom.  xii.  6 — 8.  The 
passage  here  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  one  in  Romans.  If  If 
any  man  minister.  StaKove?.  This  may  refer  either,  so  far  as  the 
word  is  concerned,  to  the  office  of  a  deacon,  or  to  any  service  Avhich 
one  renders  to  another.  See  Arer.  10.  The  word  commonly  refers 
to  service  in  general;  to  attendance  on  another,  or  to  aid  rendered 
to  another;  to  the  distribution  of  alms,  etc.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  Avord  here  does  not  refer  to  the  office  of  a  deacon  as  such,  because 
the  peculiarity  of  that  office  was  to  take  charge  of  the  poor  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  funds  provided  for  them,  (see  Acts  Ari.  2,  3 ;)  but 
the  apostle  here  says  that  they  to  Avhom  he  referred  should  "minister 
as  of  the  ability  which  God  giveth,"  Avhich.  seems  to  imply  that  it  Avas 
rather  to  distribute  Avhat  Avas  their  oion,  than  what  Avas  committed 
to  them  by  the  church.  The  word  may  refer  to  any  aid  which  Ave 
render  to  others  in  the  church,  as  distributing  alms,  attending  on 
the  sick,  etc.  Comp.  Notes,  Rom.  xii.  7,  8.  ^  As  of  the  ability 
tchich  God  giveth.  In  regard  to  property,  talent,  strength,  influence, 
etc.  This  is  the  limit  of  all  obligation.  No  one  is  bound  to  go 
beyond  his  abilitv  •  ever"  one  is  required  to  come  up  to  it.     Comp. 
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may  be  glorified  through  Jesus 
Christ,  to  9  whom  be  praise  and 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

12  Beloved,  think  it  not 
strange  concerning  the  fiery T 
trial  which  is  to  try  you,  as 
though     some     strange     thing 

q  Rev.  i.  6.  r  1  Cor.  iii.  13. 


happened  unto  you : 

13  But  rejoice, '  inasmuch  as 
ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's 
sufferings ;  that,  when  '  his 
glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may 
be  glad  also  with  exceeding  joy 

14  If  u  ye  be  reproached  for 
the  name  of  Christ,  happy  are 

j  Ja.  i.C.    t  2  Tim.  ii.  12.     w  Matt.  v.  11. 


Mark  xiv.  S;  Luke  xvii.  10.  U  That  God  in  all  things  may  be  glori- 
fied. That  he  may  be  honoured ;  to  wit,  by  our  doing  all  the  good 
we  can  to  others,  and  thus  showing  the  power  of  his  religion.  See 
Notes,  1  Cor.  x.  31.  IT  Through  Jesus  Christ.  That  is,  as  the  medium 
through  whom  all  those  holy  influences  come  by  which  God  is 
honoured.  IT  To  xchom.  That  is,  to  God;  for  he  is  the  main  subject 
of  the  sentence.  The  apostle  says  that  in  all  things  he  is  to  be 
glorified  by  us,  and  then  adds  in  this  doxology  that  he  is  worthy  to 
be  thus  honoured.  Comp.  Rev.  i.  6  ;  Notes,  2  Tim.  iv.  18.  Many, 
however,  suppose  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the  Son  of  God. 
That  it  would  be  true  of  him,  and  appropriate,  see  Notes,  Rom.  ix.  5. 

12.  Beloved,  think  it  not  strange.  Do  not  consider  it  as  anything 
which  you  had  no  reason  to  expect;  as  anything  which  may  not 
happen  to  others  also.  IT  Concerning  the  Jiery  trial  which  is  to  try 
you.  Referring,  doubtless,  to  some  severe  persecution  which  was 
then  impending.  We  have  not  the  means  of  determining  precisely 
what  this  was.  The  word  rendered  fiery  trial  (irvpuaei)  occurs  only 
here  and  in  Rev.  xviii.  9,  18;  in  both  of  which  latter  places  it  is 
rendered  burning.  It  means,  properly,  a  being  on  fire,  burning,  co7i- 
fiagration ;  and  then  any  severe  trial.  It  cannot  be  demonstrated 
from  this  word  that  they  were  literally  to  suffer  by  jire,  but  it  is 
clear  that  some  heavy  calamity  was  before  them.  IT  As  though 
some  strange  thing  happened  unto  you.  Something  unusual;  some- 
thing which  did  not  occur  to  others. 

13.  But  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings. 
That  is,  sufferings  of  the  same  kind  that  he  endured,  and  inflicted 
for  the  same  reasons.  Comp.  Col.  i.  24;  James  i.  2  ;  Notes,  Matt. 
v.  12.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  they  were  to  regard  it  as  a  matter 
of  rejoicing  that  they  were  identified  with  Christ,  even  in  suffering. 
See  this  sentiment  illustrated  at  length  in  the  Notes  on  Phil.  iii.  10. 
IT  That,  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed.  At  the  day  of  judgment. 
See  Notes,  Matt.  xxvi.  30.  IT  Ye  may  be  glad  also  icith  exceeding  joy . 
Being  admitted  to  the  rewards  which  he  will  then  confer  on  his 
people.  Comp.  1  Thess.  ii.  19.  Every  good  man  will  have  joy 
when,  immediately  at  death,  he  is  received  into  the  presence  of  his 
Saviour;  but  his  joy  will  be  complete  only  when,  in  the  presence  of 
assembled  worlds,  he  £hall  hear  the  sentence  which  shall  confirm 
him  in  happiness  for  e?er. 

14.  If  ye  be  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ,  happy  are  ye.  That 
is,  in  his  cause,  or  on  his  account.  See  Notes,  Matt.  v.  11.  The 
6ense  of  the  word  happy  here  is  the  same  as  blessed  in  Matt.  v.  3,  4, 
C,  etc.  It  means  that  they  were  to  regard  their  condition  or  lot  as  a 
blessed  one ;  not  that  they  would  find  personal  and  positive  enjoy- 
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ye  ;  for  the  spirit  of  glory  and 
of  God  rcstcth  upon  you  :  on 
their  part  he  is  evil  spoken  of, 
but  on  your  part  he  is  glorified. 


15  But  let  none  of  you  suffer 
as  a  murderer,  or  as  a  thief,  or 
as  an  evil  doer,  or  as  a  busy- 
body in  other  men's  matters. 


ment  on  being  reproached  and  villified.  It  would  be  a  blessed 
condition,  because  it  would  be  like  that  of  their  Saviour;  would 
show  that  they  were  his  friends;  would  be  accompanied  with  rich 
spiritual  influences  in  the  present  world ;  and  would  be  followed  by 
the  rewards  of  heaven.  H  For  the  spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  resteth 
upon  yoxt.  The  glorious  and  Divine  Spirit.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  reference  here  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  meaning  is,  that 
they  might  expect  that  that  Spirit  would  rest  upon  them,  or  abide 
with  them,  if  they  were  persecuted  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  There 
may  be  some  allusion  here,  in  the  language,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  descended  and  abode  on  the  Saviour  at  his  baptism, 
(John  i.  33;)  and,  in  like  manner,  they  might  hope  to  have  the 
same  Spirit  resting  on  them.  The  essential  idea  is,  that,  if  they 
were  called  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  they  would  not 
be  left  or  forsaken.  They  might  hope  that  God  would  impart  his 
Spirit  to  them  in  proportion  to  their  sufferings  in  behalf  of  religion, 
and  that  they  would  have  augmented  joy  and  peace.  This  is 
doubtless  the  case  with  those  who  suffer  persecution,  and  this  is  the 
secret  reason  why  they  are  so  sustained  in  their  trials.  Their  per- 
secutions are  made  the  reason  of  a  much  more  copious  effusion  of 
the  Spirit  on  their  souls.  The  same  principle  applies,  doubtless,  to 
all  the  forms  of  trial  which  the  children  of  God  pass  through ;  and 
in  sickness,  bereavement,  loss  of  property,  disappointment  in  their 
worldly  plans,  and  death  itself,  they  may  hope  that  larger  measures 
of  the  Spirit's  influences  will  rest  upon  them.  Hence  it  is  often 
gain  to  the  believer  to  suffer.  %  On  their  part.  So  far  as  they  are 
concerned;  or  by  them.  U  He  is  evil  spoken  of.  That  is,  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  only  blaspheme  him,  (Greek ;)  they  reproach  his  sacred 
influences  by  their  treatment  of  you  and  your  religion.  *U  But  on 
your  part  he  is  glorified.  By  your  manner  of  speaking  of  him,  and 
by  the  honour  done  to  him  in  the  patience  evinced  in  your  trials, 
and  in  your  purity  of  life. 

15.  But  let  none  of  you  suffer  as  a  murderer.  If  you  must  be  called 
to  suffer,  see  that  it  be  not  for  crime.  Comp.  Notes,  chap.  iii.  14,  17. 
They  were  to  be  careful  that  their  sufferings  were  brought  upon 
them  only  in  consequence  of  their  religion,  and  not  because  any 
crime  could  be  laid  to  their  charge.  If  even  such  charges  were 
brought  against  them,  there  should  be  no  pretext  furnished  for 
them  by  their  lives.  1f  As  a?i  evil  doer.  As  a  wicked  man;  or  as 
guilty  of  injustice  and  wrong  towards  others.  II  Or  as  a  busy-body 
in  other  men's  matters.  The  Greek  word  here  used  (dWoTpioeirio-KOTros) 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  means,  properly, 
an  inspector  of  strange  things,  or  of  the  things  of  others.  Professoi 
Robinson  (Lex.)  supposes  that  the  word  »my  refer  to  one  who  is 
"  a  director  of  heathenism ;"  but  the  more  obvious  signification,  and 
the  one  commonly  adopted,  is  that  which  occurs  in  our  translation 
— one  who  busies  himself  with  what  does  not  concern  him;  that  is,  one 
who  pries  into  the  affairs  of  another;  who  attempts  to  control  or 
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16  Yet  if  any  man  svffer  as 
a  Christian,  let  him  not  be 
ashamed;  but  let  him  glorify 
God  on  this  behalf. 


17  For  the  time  is  come  that 
judgment  must  begin  v  at  the 

v  Isa.  x.  12  ;   Jer.  xlix.  12; 
Ezek.  ix.  6. 


direct  them  as  if  they  were  his  own.     In  respect  to  the  vice  here 
condemned,  see  Notes,  Phil.  ii.  4.      Comp.  2  Thess.  iii.  11,  and 

I  Tim.  v.  13. 

16.  Yet  if  any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian.  Because  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian; if  he  is  persecuted  on  account  of  his  religion.  This  was 
often  done,  and  they  had  reason  to  expect  that  it  might  occur  in 
their  own  case.  Comp.  Notes,  chap.  iii.  17.  On  the  import  of  the 
word  Christian,  and  the  reasons  why  the  name  was  given  to  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  see  Notes,  Acts  xi.  26.  IT  Let  him  not 
be  ashamed.  (1.)  Ashamed  of  religion  so  as  to  refuse  to  suffer  on 
account  of  it.  (2.)  Ashamed  that  he  is  despised  and  maltreated. 
He  is  to  regard  his  religion  as  every  way  honourable,  and  all  that 
fairly  results  from  it  in  time  and  eternity  as  in  every  respect  desir- 
able. He  is  not  to  be  ashamed  to  be  called  a  Christian ;  he  is  not  to 
be  ashamed  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  his  religion ;  he  is  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  Saviour  whom  he  professes  to  love ;  he  is  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  society  and  fellowship  of  those  who  are  true  Chris- 
tians, poor  and  despised  though  they  may  De;  he  is  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  demanded  by  his  religion ;  he 
is  not  to  be  ashamed  to  have  his  name  cast  out,  and  himself  sub- 
jected to  reproach  and  scorn.  A  man  should  be  ashamed  only  of 
that  which  is  wrong.  He  should  glory  in  that  which  is  right,  what- 
ever may  be  the  consequences  to  himself.  Christians  now,  though 
not  subjected  to  open  persecution,  are  frequently  reproached  by  the 
world  on  account  of  their  religion;  and  though  the  rack  may  not 
be  employed,  and  the  fires  of  martyrdom  are  not  enkindled,  yet  it  is 
often  true  that  one  who  is  a  believer  is  called  to  "  suffer  as  a  Chris- 
tian." He  may  be  reviled  and  despised.  His  views  may  be  re- 
garded as  bigoted,  narrow,  severe.  Opprobrious  epithets,  on  account 
of  his  opinions,  may  be  applied  to  him.  His  former  friends  and 
companions  may  leave  him  because  he  has  become  a  Christian.  A 
wicked  father,  or  a  gay  and  worldly  mother,  may  oppose  a  child,  or 
a  husband  may  revile  a  wife,  on  account  of  their  religion.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  same  spirit  essentially  is  required  which  was  enjoined 
on  the  early  Christian  martyrs.  "VVe  are  never  to  be  ashamed  of 
our  religion,  whatever  results  may  follow  from  our  attachment  to  it. 
Comp.  Notes,  Rom.  i.  16.  IT  But  let  him  glorify  God  on  this  behalf. 
Let  him  praise  God  that  he  is  deemed  not  unworthy  to  suffer  in 
such  a  cause.  It  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  (1)  that  they  may 
have  this  evidence  that  they  are  true  Christians ;  (2,)  that  they  may 
desire  the  advantages  which  may  result  from  suffering  as  Christ  did, 
and  in  his  cause.  See  Notes,  Acts  v.  41,  where  the  sentiment  here 
expressed  is  fully  illustrated.     Comp.  Notes,  Phil.  iii.  10 ;  Col.  i.  24. 

17.  For  the  time  is  come.  That  is,  this  is  now  to  be  expected. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  this  trial  will  now  occur,  and  there  is 
a  propriety  that  it  should  be  made.  Probably  the  apostle  referred 
to  some  indications  then  apparent  that  this  was  about  to  take  place. 

II  That  judgment  must  begin.     The  -word  judgment  here  (Kpifxa)  seems 
to  mean  the  severe  trial  which  would  determine  character.     It  refers  to 
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house  of  God :  and  if  it  first  I  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the 
begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  end  |  gospel  of  God? 

such  calamities  as  would  settle  the  question  whether  there  was  any 
religion,  or  would  test  the  value  of  that  which  was  professed.  It 
was  to  "begin"  at  the  house  of  God,  or  be  applied  to  the  church 
first,  in  order  that  the  nature  and  worth  of  religion  might  be  seen. 
The  reference  is,  doubtless,  to  some  fearful  calamity  which  would 
primarily  fall  on  the  "house  of  God;"  that  is,  to  some  form  of  per- 
secution which  was  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  church.  II  At  the  house 
of  God.  Benson,  Bloomfield,  and  many  others,  suppose  that  this 
refers  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  calamities  that  were  to  come  around 
the  temple  and  the  holy  city  about  to  be  destroyed.  But  the  more 
obvious  reference  is  to  Christians,  spoken  of  as  the  house  or  family 
of  God.  There  is  probably  in  the  language  here  an  allusion  to  Ezek. 
ix.  6  :  "  Slay  utterly  old  and  young,  both  maids,  and  little  children, 
and  women;  and  begin  at  my  sanctuary ."  Comp.  Jer.  xxv.  29.  But 
the  language  used  here  by  the  apostle  does  not  denote  literally  the 
temple,  or  the  Jews,  but  those  who  were  in  his  time  regarded  as  the 
people  of  God — Christians — the  church.  So  the  phrase  (JX\\\\  JV2) 
house  of  Jehovah  is  used  to  denote  the  family  or  people  of  God, 
Numb.  xii.  7;  Hos.  viii.  1.  Comp.  also  1  Tim.  iii.  15,  and  the  Note 
on  that  verse.  The  sense  here  is,  therefore,  that  the  series  of 
calamities  referred  to  were  to  commence  with  the  church,  or  were 
to  come  first  upon  the  people  of  God.  Schoettgen  here  aptly  quotes 
a  passage  from  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins  :  "  Punishments  never 
come  into  the  world  unless  the  wicked  are  in  it ;  but  they  do  nof 
begin  unless  they  commence  first  with  the  righteous."  IT  And  if  it 
first  begin  at  us,  xohat  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the  gospel 
of  Godt  If  God  brings  such  trials  upon  us  who  have  obeyed  his 
gospel,  what  have  we  not  reason  to  suppose  he  will  bring  upon 
those  who  are  yet  in  their  sins  ?  And  if  we  are  selected  first  as  the 
objects  of  this  visitation,  if  there  is  that  in  us  which  requires  such 
a  method  of  dealing,  what  are  we  to  suppose  will  occur  in  the  end 
with  those  who  make  no  pretensions  to  religion,  but  are  yet  living 
in  open  transgression?  The  sentiment  is,  that  if  God  deals  thus 
strictly  with  his  people ;  if  there  is  that  in  them  which  makes  the 
visitations  of  his  judgment  proper  on  them,  there  is  a  certainty  that 
they  who  are  not  his  people,  but  who  live  in  iniquity,  will  in  the 
end  be  overwhelmed  with  the  tokens  of  severer  wrath.  Their 
punishment  hereafter  will  be  certain  ;  and  who  can  tell  what  will 
be  the  measure  of  its  severity  ?  Every  wicked  man,  when  he  sees 
the  trials  which  God  brings  upon  his  own  people,  should  tremble 
under  the  apprehension  of  the  deeper  calamity  which  will  hereafter 
come  upon  himself.  We  may  remark,  (1,)  that  the  judgments  which 
God  brings  upon  his  own  people  make  it  certain  that  the  wicked  will 
be  punished.  If  he  does  not  spare  his  own  people,  why  should  he 
spare  others  ?  (2.)  The  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  merely  de- 
layed. It  begins  at  the  house  of  God.  Christians  are  tried,  and 
are  recalled  from  their  wanderings,  and  are  prepared  by  discipline 
for  the  heavenly  world.  The  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  often 
delayed  to  a  future  world,  and  in  this  life  they  have  almost  unin- 
terrupted prosperity,  but  in  the  end  it  will  be  certain.      See  Psa. 
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18  And  If  u  the  righteous  '  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner 
scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall    appear? 

»  Jer.  xxv.  29;  Luke  xxiii.  31. 

Ixxiii.  1 — 19.  The  punishment  will  come  in  the  end/1  It  cannot  be 
evaded.  Sooner  or  later  justice  requires  that  the  wicked  should  be 
visited  with  the  expressions  of  Divine  displeasure  on  account  of 
sin,  and  in  the  future  world  there  will  be  ample  time  for  the  inflic- 
tion of  all  the  punishment  which  they  deserve. 

18.  And  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved.  If  they  are  saved  with 
difficulty.  The  word  here  used  (u6\is)  occurs  in  the  following 
places  :  Acts  xiv.  18,  "scarce  restrained  they  the  people  ;"  xxvii.  7, 
"  and  scarce  were  come  over  against  Cnidus  ;"  ver.  8,  "  and  hardly 
passing  it;"  ver.  16,  "  we  had  much  work  to  come  by  the  boat" — 
literally,  we  were  able  with  difficulty  to  get  the  boat ;  Rom.  v.  7, 
"scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die  ;"  and  in  the  passage  before 
us.  The  word  implies  that  there  is  some  difficulty,  or  obstruction, 
so  that  the  thing  came  very  near  not  to  happen,  or  so  that  there  was 
much  risk  about  it.  Compare  Luke  xiii.  31.  The  apostle  in  this 
passage  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  on  a  verse  in  Proverbs,  (xi.  31,) 
and  he  has  merely  expanded  and  illustrated  it :  "  Behold,  the 
righteous  shall  be  recompensed  in  the  earth  :  much  more  the  wicked 
and  the  sinner."  Ey  the  question  which  he  employs,  he  admits 
that  the  righteous  are  saved  with  difficulty,  or  that  there  are  perils 
which  jeopard  their  salvation,  and  which  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
make  it  very  near  not  to  happen.  They  would  indeed  be  saved,  but 
it  would  be  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the  circumstances  were 
such  as  to  render  it,  to  human  appearances,  doubtful  and  problema- 
tical. This  peril  may  have  arisen  from  many  circumstances  :  (a) 
The  difficulty  of  forming  a  plan  of  salvation,  involving  a  degree  of 
wisdom  wholly  beyond  that  of  man,  and  of  such  a  character  that 
beforehand  it  would  have  been  problematical  and  doubtful  whether 
it  could  be.  There  was  but  one  way  in  which  it  could  be  done. 
But  what  human  wisdom  could  have  devised  that,  or  thought  of  it? 
There  was  but  one  being  who  could  save.  But  who  would  have 
supposed  that  the  Son  of  God  would  have  been  willing  to  become  a 
man,  and  to  die  on  a  cross  to  do  it  ?  If  he  had  been  unwilling  to 
come  and  die,  the  righteous  could  not  have  been  saved.  (6)  The 
difficulty  of  bringing  those  who  are  saved  to  a  willingness  to  accept 
of  salvation.  All  were  disposed  alike  to  reject  it ;  and  there  were 
many  obstacles  in  the  human  heart,  arising  from  pride,  and  selfish- 
ness, and  unbelief,  and  the  love  of  sin,  which  must  be  overcome 
before  any  would  accept  of  the  offer  of  mercy.  There  was  but  one 
agent  who  could  overcome  these  things,  and  induce  any  of  the  race 
to  embrace  the  gospel — the  Holy  Spirit.  But  who  could  have  an- 
ticipated that  the  Spirit  of  God  would  have  undertaken  to  renew  and 
sanctify  the  polluted  human  heart  ?  Yet,  if  he  had  failed,  there  could 
have  been  no  salvation  for  any.  (c)  The  difficulty  of  keeping  them 
from  falling  away  amidst  the  temptations  and  allurements  of  the 
world.  Often  it  seems  to  be  wholly  doubtful  whether  those  who 
have  been  converted  will  be  kept  to  eternal  life.  They  have  so  little 
religion ;  they  yield  so  readily  to  temptation  ;  they  conform  so  much 
to  the  world ;  they  have  so  little  strength  to  bear  up  under  trials, 
that  it  seems  as  if  there -vtas  no  power  to  preserve  them  and  bring  them 
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]9  Wherefore,  let  them  that 
sutler  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  eommit  ■  the  keeping  of 


their  souls  to  him  in  well  doing, 
as  unto  a  faithful  Creator. 


x  Psa.  xxxvii.  5. 


to  heaven.  They  are  saved  when  they  seemed  almost  ready  to  yield 
everything,  (d)  The  difficulty  of  rescuing  them  from  the  power  of  the 
great  enemy  of  souls.  The  adversary  has  vast  power,  and  he  means, 
if  he  can,  to  destroy  those  who  are  the  children  of  God.  Often  they 
are  in  most  imminent  danger,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  question  of  doubt- 
ful issue  whether  they  will  not  be  entirely  overcome,  and  perish.  It 
is  no  small  matter  to  rescue  a  soul  from  the  dominion  of  Satan,  and 
to  bring  it  to  heaven,  so  that  it  shall  be  eternally  safe.  Through  the 
internal  struggles  and  the  outward  conflicts  of  life,  it  seems  often  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  with  all  their  effort  they  will  be  saved ; 
and  when  they  are  saved,  they  will  feel  that  they  have  been  rescued 
from  thousands  of  dangers,  and  that  there  has  been  many  a  time 
when  they  have  stood  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  and  when,  to  human 
appearances,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  they  could  be  saved. 
U  Where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear?  "What  hope  is 
there  of  their  salvation  ?  The  meaning  is,  that  they  would  certainly 
perish ;  and  the  doctrine  in  the  passage  is,  that  the  fact  that  the 
righteous  are  saved  with  so  much  difficulty  is  proof  that  the  wicked 
will  not  be  saved  at  all.  This  follows,  because  (a)  there  is  the  same 
difficulty  in  their  salvation  which  there  was  in  the  salvation  of  those 
who  became  righteous  ;  the  same  difficulty  arising  from  the  love  of 
sin,  the  hardness  of  the  heart,  and  the  arts  and  power  of  the  adver- 
sary. (6)  No  one  can  be  saved  without  effort,  and  in  fact  the 
righteous  are  saved  only  by  constant  and  strenuous  effort  on  their 
part.  But  the  wicked  make  no  effort  for  their  own  salvation.  They 
make  use  of  no  means  for  it ;  they  put  forth  no  exertions  to  obtain 
it ;  they  do  not  make  it  a  part  of  their  plan  of  life.  How,  then,  can 
they  be  saved?  But  where  will  they  appear?  I  answer,  (a,)  they 
will  appear  somewhere.  They  will  not  cease  to  exist  when  they  pass 
away  from  this  world.  Not  one  of  them  will  be  annihilated  ;  and 
though  they  vanish  from  the  earth,  and  will  be  seen  here  no  more, 
yet  they  will  make  their  appearance  in  some  other  part  of  the  uni- 
verse. (6)  They  will  appear  at  the  judgment-seat,  as  all  others 
will,  to  receive  their  sentence  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body.  It  follows  from  this,  (1,)  that  the  wicked  will  certainly  be 
destroyed.  If  the  righteous  are  scarcely  saved,  how  can  they  be 
(2.)  That  there  will  be  a  state  of  future  punishment,  for  this  refers 
to  what  is  to  occur  in  the  future  world.  (3.)  That  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  will  be  eternal,  for  it  is  the  opposite  of  what  is  meant 
by  saved.  The  time  wrill  never  come  when  it  will  be  said  that  they 
are  saved!     But  if  so,  their  punishment  must  be  eternal ! 

19.  Wherefore,  let  the?n  that  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God.  That 
is,  who  endure  the  kind  of  sufferings  that  he,  by  his  Providence, 
shall  appoint.  Comp.  chap.  hi.  17  ;  iv.  15,  16.  U  Commit  the  keep- 
ing of  their  souls  to  him.  Since  these  is  so  much  danger ;  since  there 
is  no  one  else  that  can  keep  them  ;  and  since  he  is  a  Being  so  faith- 
ful, let  them  commit  all  their  interests  to  him.  Comp.  Psa.  xxxvii.  5. 
The  word  souls  here  (v|/ux«s)  is  equivalent  to  themselves.  They  were 
to  leave  everything  in  his  hand,  faithfully  performing  every  duty, 
and  not  being  anxious  for  the  result.     If  In  well  doing.     Constantly 
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CHAPTER  V.  1  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an 

'THE  elders  which  are  among  |  elder,    and    a   witness    of    the 

doing  good,  or  seeking  to  perform  every  duty  in  a  proper  manner. 
Their  business  was  always  to  do  right ;  the  result  was  to  be  left  with 
God.  A  man  who  is  engaged  always  in  well-doing,  may  safely  com- 
mit all  his  interest  to  God.  II  As  unto  a  faithful  Creator.  God  may 
be  trusted,  or  confided  in,  in  all  his  attributes,  and  in  all  the  rela- 
tions which  he  sustains  as  Creator,  Redeemer,  Moral  Governor,  and 
Judge.  In  these,  and  in  all  other  respects,  Ave  may  come  before 
him  with  confidence,  and  put  unwavering  trust  in  him.  As  Creator 
particularly ;  as  one  who  has  brought  us,  and  all  creatures  and 
things  into  being,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  will  be  "  faithful"  to  the 
design  which  he  had  in  view.  From  that  design  he  will  never  de- 
part until  it  is  fully  accomplished.  He  abandons  no  purpose  which 
he  has  formed,  and  we  may  be  assured  that  he  will  faithfully  pursue 
it  to  the  end.  As  our  Creator  we  may  come  to  him,  and  look  to 
him  for  his  protection  and  care.  He  made  us.  He  had  a  design  in 
our  creation.  He  so  endowed  us  that  we  might  live  for  ever,  and 
so  that  we  might  honour  and  enjoy  him.  He  did  not  create  us  that 
we  might  be  miserable ;  nor  does  he  wrish  that  we  should  be.  He 
formed  us  in  such  a  way  that,  if  we  choose,  we  may  be  eternally 
happy.  In  that  path  in  which  he  has  appointed  us  to  go,  if  we 
pursue  it,  we  may  be  sure  of  his  aid  and  protection.  If  we  really 
aim  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  we  were  made,  we  may 
be  certain  that  he  will  show  himself  to  be  a  "faithful  Creator ;"  one 
in  whom  wre  may  always  confide.  And  even  though  we  have 
wandered  from  him,  and  have  long  forgotten  why  we  were  made, 
and  have  loved  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  we 
may  be  sure,  if  we  will  return  to  him,  that  he  will  not  forget  the 
design  for  which  he  originally  made  us.  As  our  Creator  we  may 
still  confide  in  him.  Redeemed  by  the  blood  of  his  Son,  and  re- 
newed by  his  Spirit  after  the  image  of  Him  who  created  us,  we  may 
still  go  to  him  as  our  Creator,  and  may  pray  that  even  yet  the  high 
and  noble  ends  for  which  wre  were  made  may  be  accomplished  in  us. 
Doing  this,  we  shall  find  him  as  true  to  that  purpose  as  though  we 
had  never  sinned. 

CHAPTER  V. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  embraces  the  following  subjects  :  I.  An  exhortation 
to  the  elders  of  the  churches  to  be  faithful  to  the  flocks  committed 
to  their  charge,  vers.  1—4.  II.  An  exhortation  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  church  to  evince  all  proper  submission  to  those  who 
were  older ;  to  occupy  the  station  in  which  they  were  placed  with  a 
becoming  spirit,  casting  all  their  care  on  God,  vers.  5—7.  HI.  An 
exhortation  to  be  sober  and  vigilant,  in  view  of  the  dangers  which 
beset  them,  and  the  arts  and  power  of  their  great  adversary,  the 
devil,  and  especially  to  bear  with  patience  the  trials  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  in  common  with  their  Christian  brethren  elsewhere, 
vers.  8—11.      IV.  Salutations,  vers.  12—14. 

1.   The  elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort.   The  word  elder  means, 
properly,  one  who  is  old ;  but  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
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gufferings  of  Christ,  and  also  a  I  partaker  of  the  glory  a  that  shall 
a  Rom.  viii.  17, 18.  I  be  revealed  : 

ment  as  applicable  to  the  officers  of  the  church  ;  probably  because 
aged  persons  were  at  first  commonly  appointed  to  these  offices. 
See  Notes  on  Acts  xi.  30  ;  xiv.  23  ;  xv.  2.  There  is  evidently  an 
allusion  here  to  the  fact  that  such  persons  were  selected  on  account 
of  their  age,  because  in  the  following  verses  (4,  seq.)  the  apostle 
addresses  particularly  the  younger.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he 
here  refers  only  to  one  class  of  ministers.  He  does  not  speak  of 
tliree  "orders,"  of  "bishops,  priests,  and  deacons;"  and  the  evidence 
from  the  passage  here  is  quite  strong  that  there  were  no  such  orders 
in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  this  epistle  was  directed. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  word  "exhort"  is  here  used. 
The  language  which  Peter  uses  is  not  that  of  stern  and  arbitrary 
command  ;  it  is  that  of  kind  and  mild  Christian  exhortation.  Comp. 
Notes  on  Philemon,  8,  9.  H  Who  am  also  an  elder.  Gr.,  "a  fellow- 
presbyter,"  (av/ATrpzafilvTepos.)  This  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  means  that  he  was  a  co-presbyter  with 
them  ;  and  he  makes  this  one  of  the  grounds  of  his  exhortation  to 
them.  He  does  not  put  it  on  the  ground  of  his  apostolical  authority ; 
or  urge  it  because  he  was  the  "  vicegerent  of  Christ ;"  or  because  he 
was  the  head  of  the  church ;  or  because  he  had  any  pre-eminence  over 
others  in  any  way.  Would  he  have  used  this  language  if  he  had 
been  the  "head  of  the  church"  on  earth?  Would  he  if  he  sup- 
posed that  the  distinction  between  apostles  and  other  ministers  was 
to  be  perpetuated  ?  Would  he  if  he  believed  that  there  were  to  be 
distinct  orders  of  clergy  ?  The  whole  drift  of  this  passage  is  adverse 
lo  such  a  supposition.  IT  And  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
Peter  was  indeed  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  when  on  his 
trial,  and  doubtless  also  when  he  was  scourged  and  mocked,  and 
when  he  was  crucified.  After  his  denial  of  his  Lord,  he  wept 
bitterly,  and  evidently  then  followed  him  to  the  place  where  he  was 
crucified,  and,  in  company  with  others,  observed  with  painful  soli- 
citude the  last  agonies  of  his  Saviour.  It  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
expressly  said  in  the  Gospels  that  Peter  was  present  at  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  Saviour;  but  it  is  said  (Luke  xxiii.  49)  that  "  all  his 
acquaintance,  and  the  women  that  followed  him  from  Galilee,  stood 
afar  off,  beholding  these  things,"  and  nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  Peter  was  among  them.  His  warm  attachment  to  his  Master, 
and  his  recent  bitter  repentance  for  having  denied  him,  would  lead 
him  to  follow  him  to  the  place  of  his  death ;  for  after  the  painful  act 
of  denying  him  he  would  not  be  likely  to  expose  himself  to  the 
charge  of  neglect,  or  of  any  want  of  love  again.  His  own  solemn 
declaration  here  makes  it  certain  that  he  was  present.  He  alludes 
to  it  now,  evidently  because  it  qualified  him  to  exhort  those  whom 
he  addressed.  It  w/uld  be  natural  to  regard  with  peculiar  respect 
one  who  had  actually  seen  the  Saviour  in  his  last  agony,  and  nothing 
would  be  more  impressive  than  an  exhortation  falling  from  the  lips 
of  such  a  man.  A  son  would  be  likely  to  listen  with  great  respect 
to  any  suggestions  which  should  be  made  by  one  who  had  seen  his 
father  or  mother  die.  The  impression  which  Peter  had  of  that  scene 
he  would  desire  to  have  transferred  to  those  whom  he  addressed, 
that  by  a  lively  view  of  the  sufferings  of  their  Saviour  they  might  be 
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2    Feed  *  the   flock   of  God  j  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  con- 

1  which  is  among  you,  taking  j  straint,  but  willingly ;  c  not  for 

b  John  xxi.  15-17  ;  Acts  xx.  28.        I  filthy  lucre,rfbut  of  a  ready  mind; 

1  Or,  as  much  as  in  you  is.  c  1  Cor.  ix.  17.         d  1  Tim.  iii.  3.  8. 

, ___ * 

excited  to  fidelity  in  his  cause.  IT  And  a  partaker  of  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed. '  Another  reason  to  make  his  exhortation  impressive 
and  solemn.  He  felt  that  he  was  an  heir  of  life.  He  was  about  to 
partake  of  the  glories  of  heaven.  Looking  forward,  as  they  did  also, 
to  the  blessed  world  before  him  and  them,  he  had  a  right  to  exhort 
them  to  the  faithful  performance  of  duty.  Any  one,  who  is  himself 
an  heir  of  salvation,  may  appropriately  exhort  his  fellow- Christians 
to  fidelity  in  the  service  of  their  common  Lord. 

2.  Feed  the  flock  of  God.  Discharge  the  duties  of  a  shepherd 
towards  the  flock.  On  the  word  feed,  see  Notes  on  John  xxi.  15. 
It  is  a  word  which  Peter  would  be  likely  to  remember,  from  the 
solemn  manner  in  which  the  injunction  to  perform  the  duty  was  laid 
on  him  by  the  Saviour.  The  direction  means  to  take  such  an  over- 
sight of  the  church  as  a  shepherd  is  accustomed  to  take  of  his  flock. 
See  Notes  on  John  x.  1 — 16.  IT  Which  is  among  you.  Marg.,  as 
much  as  in  you  is.  The  translation  in  the  text  is  the  more  correct. 
It  means  the  churches  which  were  among  them,  or  over  which  they 
were  called  to  preside.  II  Taking  the  oversight  thereof — itn<TKoi:ovvTes. 
The  fair  translation  of  this  word  is,  discharging  the  episcopal  office ; 
and  the  word  implies  all  that  is  ever  implied  by  the  word  bishop  in 
the  New  Testament.  This  idea  should  have  been  expressed  in  the 
translation.  The  meaning  is  not  merely  to  take  the  oversight — for 
that  might  be  clone  in  a  subordinate  sense  by  any  one  in  office ;  but 
it  is  to  take  such  an  oversight  as  is  implied  in  the  episcopate,  or  by 
the  word  bishop.  The  words  episcopate,  episcopal,  and  episcopacy ,  are 
merely  the  Greek  word  used  here  and  its  correlatives  transferred  to 
our  language.  The  sense  is  that  of  overseeing  ;  taking  the  oversight 
of;  looking  after,  as  of  a  flock  ;  and  the  word  has  originally  no  re- 
ference to  what  is  now  spoken  of  as  peculiarly  the  episcopal  office.  It 
is  a  word  strictly  applicable  to  any  minister  of  religion,  or  officer  of  a 
church.  In  the  passage  before  us  this  duty  was  to  be  performed  by 
those  who,  in  ver.  1,  are  called  presbyters  or  elders ;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  numerous  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  prove  that  all 
that  is  properly  implied  in  the  performance  of  the  episcopal  functions 
pertained  to  those  who  were  called  presbyters,  or  elders.  If  so,  there 
was  no  higher  grade  of  ministers  to  which  the  peculiar  duties  of  the 
episcopate  were  to  be  intrusted  ;  that  is,  there  was  no  class  of  officers 
corresponding  to  those  who  are  now  called  bishops.  Comp.  Notes, 
Acts  xx.  28.  IT  Not  by  constraint,  but  icillingly.  Not  as  if  you  felt 
that  a  heavy  yoke  was  imposed  on  you,  or  a  burden  from  which  you 
would  gladly  be  discharged.  Go  cheerfully  to  your  duty  as  a  work 
which  you  love,  and  act  like  a  freeman  in  it,  and  not  as  a  slave. 
Arduous  as  are  the  labours  of  the  ministry,  yet  there  is  no  work  on 
earth  in  which  a  man  can  and  should  labour  more  cheerfully. 
H  Not  for  filthy  lucre.  Shameful  or  dishonourable  gain.  Notes, 
1  Tim.  iii.  3.  IT  But  of  a  ready  mi?id.  Cheerfully,  promptly.  "We 
are  to  labour  in  this  work,  not  under  the  influence  of  the  desire  of 
gain,  but  from  the  promptings  of  love.  There  is  all  the  difference 
conceivable  between  one  who  does  a  thing  because  he  is  pai$  for  it, 
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3  Neither  as  x  being  lords 
over  God's  heritage,  but  being 
ensaniples  f  to  the  flock. 


4  And  when  the  chief  'Shep- 

1  Or,  overruling.  e  1  Tim.  iv.  12. 

/  Ileb.  xiii.  20. 


and  one  who  does  it  from  love — between,  for  example,  the  manner  in 
which  one  attends  an  us  when  we  are  sick  who  loves  us,  and  one 
who  is  merely  hired  to  do  it.  Such  a  difference  is  there  in  the  spirit 
with  which  one  who  is  actuated  by  mercenary  motives,  and  one 
whose  heart  is  in  the  work,  will  engage  in  the  ministry. 

3.  Neither  as  being  lords.  Marg.,  overruling.  The  word  here  used 
(/ccrTciKi/pieuw)  is  rendered  exercise  dominion  over,  in  Matt.  xx.  25  ; 
exercise  lordship  over,  in  Mark  x.  42  ;  and  overcame,  in  Acts  xix.  16. 
It  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  It  refers  pro- 
perly to  that  kind  of  jurisdiction  which  civil  rulers  or  magistrates 
exercise.  This  is  an  exercise  of  authority,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  influence  of  reason,  persuasion,  and  example.  The  latter 
pertains  to  the  ministers  of  religion  ;  the  former  is  forbidden  to  them. 
Their  dominion  is  not  to  be  that  of  temporal  lordship ;  it  is  to  be 
that  of  love  and  truth.  This  command  would  prohibit  all  assumption 
of  temporal  power  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  all  conferring  of 
titles  of  nobility  on  those  who  are  preachers  of  the  gospel.  It  needs 
scarcely  to  be  said  that  it  has  been  very  little  regarded  in  the  church. 
If  Over  God's  heritage — ruv  K\-t)pwv.  Vulgate,  in  cleris — over  the 
clergy.  The  Greek  word  here  (nAripos — kleros)  is  that'  from  -which 
the  word  clergy  has  been  derived  ;  and  some  have  interpreted  it  here 
as  referring  to  the  clergy,  that  is,  to  priests  and  deacons  who  are 
under  the  authority  of  a  bishop.  Such  an  interpretation,  however, 
would  hardly  be  adopted  now.  The  word  means  properly,  (a,) 
a  lot,  die,  anything  used  in  determining  chances;  (b)  apart  or  por- 
tion, such  as  is  assigned  by  lot ;  hence  (c)  an  office  to  which  one  is 
designated  or  appointed,  by  lot  or  otherwise ;  and  (d)  in  general 
any  possession  or  heritage,  Acts  xxvi.  18;  Col.  i.  12.  The  meaning 
here  is,  "not  lording  it  over  the  possessions  or  the  heritage  of  God." 
The  reference  is,  undoubtedly,  to  the  church,  as  that  which  is  pecu- 
liarly his  property ;  his  own  in  the  world.  Whitby  and  others 
suppose  that  it  refers  to  the  possessions  or  property  of  the  church ; 
Doddridge  explains  it — "not  assuming  dominion  over  those  who 
fall  to  your  lot,"  supposing  it  to  mean  that  they  were  not  to  domineer 
over  the  particular  congregations  committed  by  Providence  to  their 
care.  But  the  other  interpretation  is  most  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  meaning  of  the  word.  IT  But  being  ensamples  to  the  flock. 
Examples.  See  Notes,  1  Tim.  iv.  12.  Peter  has  drawn  here  with 
great  beauty,  the  appropriate  character  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  described  the  spirit  with  which  they  should  be  actuated  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office.  But  how  different  it  is  from 
the  character  of  many  who  have  claimed  to  be  ministers  of  religion  ; 
and  especially  how  different  from  that  corrupt  communion  "which 
professes  in  a  special  manner  to  recognise  Peter  as  the  head,  and 
the  vicegerent  of  Christ.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Benson  on  this 
passage,  that  "the  church  of  Rome  could  not  well  have  acted  more 
directly  contrary  to  this  injunction  of  St.  Peter's  if  she  had  studied 
to  disobey  it,  and  to  form  herself  upon  a  rule  that  should  be  the 
reverse  of  this." 
4.  And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  appear.     The  prince  of  the 
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herd  shall  appear,  ye  shall  re- 
ceive a  crown  g  of  glory  that 
fadeth  not  away. 

5  Likewise,  ye  younger,  sub- 
mit yourselves  unto  the  elder : 


g  2  Tim.  iv.  8. 


yea,  all h  of  you  be  subject  one 
to  another,  and  be  clothed  with 
humility  :  for  God  l  resisteth 
the  proud,  and  giveth  gr;?ce  to 
the  humble. 


h  Eph.  v.  21. 


*  James  iv.  t>. 


pastors — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "  Peter,  in  the  passage  above,  ranks 
himself  with  the  elders;  here  he  ranks  Christ  himself  with  the 
pastors." — Benson.  See  Notes,  chap.  ii.  25.  Comp.  Heb.  xiii.  20. 
1T  Ye  shall  receive  a  croxcn  of  glory.  A  glorious  crown  or  diadem. 
Comp.  Notes,  2  Tim.  iv.  8.  f  That  fadeth  not  away.  This  is 
essentially  the  same  word,  though  somewhat  different  in  form,  which 
occurs  in"  chap.  i.  4.  See  Notes  on  that  verse.  The  word  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.     Comp.  Notes,  1  Cor.  ix.  25. 

5.  Likeicise,  ye  younger.  All  younger  persons  of  either  sex. 
II  Submit  your selves  unto  the  elder.  That  is,  with  the  respect  due  to 
their  age,  and  to  the  offices  which  they  sustain.  There  is  here, 
probablv,  a  particular  reference  to  those  who  sustained  the  office  ot 
elders  or  teachers,  as  the  same  word  is  used  here  which  occurs  in 
ver.  1.  As  there  was  an  allusion  in  that  verse,  by  the  use  of  the 
word,  to  age,  so  there  is  in  this  verse  to  the  fact  that  they  sustained 
an  office  in  the  church.  The  general  duty,  however,  is  here  implied, 
as  it  is  everywhere  in  the  Bible,  that  all  suitable  respect  is  to  be 
shown  to  the"  aged.  Comp.  Lev.  xix.  32  ;  1  Tim.  v.  1 ;  Acts  xxiii.  4; 
2  Pet.  ii.  9.  IT  Yea,  all  of  you  be  subject  one  to  another.  In  your 
proper  ranks  and  relations.  You  are  not  to  attempt  to  lord  it  over 
one  another,  but  are  to  treat  each  other  with  deference  and  respect. 
See  Notes,  Eph.  v.  21 ;  Phil.  ii.  3.  IT  And  be  clothed  with  humility. 
The  word  here  rendered  be  clothed  (iyKo/j.fi6ofia,i)  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  derived  from  k6/jl$os — a  strip, 
string,  or  loop  to  fasten  a  garment ;  and  then  the  word  refers  to  a 
garment  that  was  fastened  with  strings.  The  word  £y>t6fj.fi'j>iJia 
(egkomboma)  refers  particularly  to  a  long  white  apron,  or  outer 
garment,  that  was  commonly  worn  by  slaves.  See  Bob.  Lex ;  Passow, 
Lex.  There  is,  therefore,  peculiar  force  in  the  use  of  this  word  here, 
as  denoting  an  humble  mind.  They  were  to  be  willing  to  take  any 
place,  and  to  perform  any  office,  however  humble,  in  order  to  serve 
and  benefit  others.  They  were  not  to  assume  a  style  and  dignity  of 
state  and  authority,  as  if  they  would  lord  it  over  others,  or  as  if  they 
were  better  than  others  ;  but  they  were  to  be  willing  to  occupy  any 
station,  howrever  humble,  by  Avhich  they  might  honour  God.  It 
is  known  that  not  a  few  of  the  early  Christians  actually  sold 
themselves  as  slaves,  in  order  that  they  might  preach  the  gospel 
to  those  who  were  in  bondage.  The  sense  here  is,  they  were 
to  put  on  humility  as  a  garment  bound  fast  to  them,  as  a  servant 
bound  fast  to  him  the  apron  that  Avas  significant  of  his  station. 
Comp.  Col.  iii.  13.  It  is  not  unusual  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well 
as  in  other  writings,  to  compare  the  virtues  with  articles  of  apparel ; 
as  that  with  which  we  are  clothed,  or  in  which  we  are  seen  by 
others.  Comp.  Isa.  xi.  5  ;  lix.  17.  ^T  For  God  resisteth  the  proud, 
etc.  This  passage  is  quoted  from  the  Greek  translation  in  Prov. 
iii.  34.  See  it  explained  in  the  Notes  on  James  iv.  6,  where  it  is  also 
quoted. 
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6  Humble  *  yourselves  there- 
fore under  the  mighty  hand  of 
God,  that  he  may  exalt  you  in 
due  time  : 


7  Casting '  all  your  care  upon 
him ;  for  he  careth  for  you. 


k  Isa.  Ivii.  15. 


/  Psa.  It.  11. 


G.  Humble  yourselves  therefore.  Be  willing  to  take  a  low  place — 
a  place  such  as  becomes  you.  Do  not  arrogate  to  yourselves  what 
does  not  belong  to  }rou ;  do  not  evince  pride  and  haughtiness  in 
your  manner ;  do  not  exalt  yourselves  above  others.  See  Notes, 
Luke  xiv.  7 — 11.  Comp.  Prov.  xv.  33  ;  xviii.  12  ;  xxii.  4  ;  Mic.  vi. 
8  ;  Phil.  ii.  8.  If  Under  the  mighty  hand  of  God.  This  refers  pro- 
bably to  the  calamities  which  he  had  brought  upon  them,  or  was 
about  to  bring  upon  them ;  represented  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  as 
the  infliction  of  his  hand — the  hand  being  that  by  which  we  accom- 
plish anything.  When  that  hand  was  upon  them  they  were  not  to 
be  lifted  up  with  pride  and  with  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  but  were  to 
take  a  lowly  place  before  him,  and  submit  to  him  with  a  calm  mind, 
believing  that  he  would  exalt  them  in  due  time.  There  is  no  situa- 
tion in  which  one  will  be  more  likely  to  feel  humility  than  in  scenes 
of  affliction.  If  That  he  may  exalt  you  in  due  time.  When  he  shall 
see  it  to  be  a  proper  time.  (1.)  They  might  be  assured  that  this 
would  be  done  at  some  time.  He  would  not  always  leave  them  in 
this  low  and  depressed  condition.  He  would  take  off  his  heavy 
hand,  and  raise  them  up  from  their  state  of  sadness  and  suffering. 
(2.)  This  would  be  in  due  time ;  that  is,  in  the  proper  time,  in  the 
best  time,  (a)  It  might  be  in  the  present  life,  (b)  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  world  to  come.  There  they  would  be  exalted  ti 
honours  which  will  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  all  the  persecu. 
tion,  poverty,  and  contempt  which  are  suffered  in  this  world.  He 
may  well  afford  to  be  humble  here  who  is  to  be  exalted  to  a  throne 
in  heaven. 

7.  Casting  all  your  care  upon  him.  Comp.  Psa.  lv.  22,  from  whence 
this  passage  was  probably  taken.  "  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord, 
and  he  shall  sustain  thee  ;  he  shall  never  suffer  the  righteous  to  be 
moved."  Compare,  for  a  similar  sentiment,  Matt.  vi.  25 — 30.  The 
meaning  is,  that  we  are  to  commit  our  whole  cause  to  him.  If  we 
suffer  heavy  trials  ;  if  we  lose  out  friends,  health,  or  property ;  if  we 
have  arduous  and  responsible  duties  to  perform  ;  if  we  feel  that  we 
have  no  strength,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  crushed  by  what  is  laid 
upon  us,  we  may  go  and  cast  all  upon  the  Lord ;  that  is,  we  may 
look  to  him  for  grace  and  strength,  and  feel  assured  that  he  will 
enable  us  to  sustain  all  that  is  laid  upon  us.  The  relief  in  the  case 
will  be  as  real,  and  as  full  of  consolation,  as  if  he  took  the  burden 
and  bore  it  himself.  He  will  enable  us  to  bear  with  ease  what  we 
supposed  we  could  never  have  done  ;  and  the  burden  which  he  lays 
upon  us  will  be  light,  Matt.  xi.  30.  Comp.  Notes,  Phil.  iv.  6,  7. 
If  For  he  careth  for  you.  Notes,  Matt.  x.  29 — 31.  He  is  not  like 
the  gods  worshipped  by  many  of  the  heathen,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  so  exalted,  and  so  distant,  that  they  did  not  interest  themselves 
in  human  affairs ;  but  He  condescends  to  regard  the  wants  of  the 
meanest  of  his  creatures.  It  is  one  of  the  glorious  attributes  of  the 
true  God,  that  he  can  and  will  thus  notice  the  wants  of  the  mean  as 
well  as  the  mighty ;  and  one  of  the  richest  of  all  consolations  when 
we  are  afflicted,  and  are  despised  b3f  the  world,  is  the  thought  that 
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8  Be  sober,  be  vigilant ;  be-  I  about,  seeking  whom  he  may 
cause  your  adversary  the  devil,     devour  : 
as  '"  a    roaring    lion,    Avalketh  |  m  Rev.  xii.  12. 

Ave  are  not  forgotten  by  our  heavenly  Father.  He  who  remembers 
the  falling  sparrow,  and  who  hears  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry, 
will  not  be  unmindful  of  us.  "Yet  the  Lord  thinketh  on  me>"  was 
the  consolation  of  David,  when  he  felt  that  he  was  "poor  and  needy," 
Psa.  xl.  17.  "When  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then 
the  Lord  •will  take  me  up,"  Psa.  xxvii.  10.  Comp.  Isa.  xlix.  15. 
What  more  can  one  wish  than  to  be  permitted  to  feel  that  the  great 
and  merciful  Jehovah  thinks  on  him  ?  What  are  Ave — what  have  Ave 
done,  that  should  be  Avorthy  of  such  condescension  r  Remember, 
poor,  despised,  afflicted  child  of  God,  that  you  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. Friends  on  earth,  the  great,  the  gay,  the  noble,  the  rich,  may 
forget  you ;  God  never  will.  Remember  that  you  will  never  be 
entirely  neglected.  Father,  mother,  neighbour,  friend,  those  whom 
you  haA'e  loved,  and  those  to  Avhom  you  have  done  good,  may 
neglect  you,  but  God  never  will.  You  may  become  poor,  and  they 
may  pass  by  you ;  you  may  lose  your  office,  and  flatterers  may  no 
longer  throng  your  path  ;  your  beauty  may  fade,  and  your  admirers 
may  leave  you  ;  you  may  groAV  old,  and  be  infirm,  and  appear  to  be 
useless  in  "the  Avorld,  and  no  one  may  seem  to  care  for  you ;  but  it 
is  not  thus  Avith  the  God  Avhom  you  serve.  When  he  loves,  he 
always  loves  ;  if  he  regarded  you  with  favour  Avhen  you  Avere  rich, 
he  will  not  forget  you  Avhen  you  are  poor  ;  he  Avho  Avatched  over  you 
Avith  a  parent's  care  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  will  not  cast  you  off  wheal 
you  are  "old  and  grey-headed,"  Psa.  lxxi.  18.  If  Ave  are  Avhat  Ave 
should  be,  Ave  shall  never  be  AA'ithout  a  friend  as  long  as  there  is  a 
God. 

8.  Be  sober.  While  you  cast  your  cares  upon  God,  and  have  no 
anxiety  on  that  score,  let  your  solicitude  be  directed  to  another 
point.  Do  not  doubt  that  he  is  able  and  Avilling  to  support  and  be- 
friend you,  but  be  Avatchful  against  your  foes.  See  the  Avord  used 
here  fully  explained  in  the  Notes  on  1  Thess.  A'.  6.  II  Be  vigilant. 
This  Avord  (ypriyopew)  is  everywhere  else  in  the  New  Testament  ren- 
dered watch.  See  Matt.  xxiv.  42,  43;  xxv.  13;  xxvi.  38,  40,  41^ 
It  means  that  Ave  should  exercise  careful  circumspection,  as  one  does 
Avhen  he  is  in  danger.  In  reference  to  the  matter  here  referred  to, 
it  means  that  Ave  are  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  Aviles  and  the 
poAver  of  the  eA'il  one.  If  Your  adversary  the  devil.  Your  enemy ; 
he  A\'ho  is  opposed  to  you.  Satan  opposes  man  in  his  best  interests. 
He  resists  his  efforts  to  do  good  ;  his  purposes  to  return  to  God  ;  his 
attempts  to  secure  his  oavii  salvation.  There  is  no  more  appropriate 
appellation  that  can  be  given  to  him  than  to  say  that  he  resists  all 
our  efforts  to  obey  God  and  to  secure  the  salvation  of  our  oavti  souls. 
U  As  a  roaring  lion.  Comp.  Rev.  xii.  12.  Sometimes  Satan  is  re- 
presented as  transforming  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  (see  Notes, 
2  Cor.  xi.  14  ;)  and  sometimes,  as  here,  as  a  roaring  lion :  denoting 
the  efforts  Avhich  he  makes  to  alarm  and  overpoAver  us.  The  lion 
here  is  not  the  crouching  lion — the  lion  stealthfully  creeping  toAvards 
his  foe — but  it  is  the  raging  monarch  of  the  Avoods,  AA-ho  by  his  ter- 
rible roar  Avould  intimidate  all  so  that  they  might  become  an  easy 
prey.    The  particular  thing  referred  to  here,  doubtless,  is  persecution, 
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9  Whom  resist,  "  stedfast  in 
the  faith,  knowing  that  the  same 


n  James  iv.  ", 


afflictions  are  accomplished  in 
your  brethren  that  are  in  the 
world. 


resembling  in  its  terrors  a  roaring  lion.  When  error  comes  in  ;  when 
seductive  arts  abound ;  when  the  world  allures  and  charms,  the  re- 
presentation of  the  character  of  the  foe  is  not  of  the  roaring  lion,  but 
of  the  silent  influence  of  an  enemy  that  has  clothed  himself  in  the 
garb  of  an  angel  of  light,  2  Cor.  xi.  1-i.  H  Walketh  about,  seeking 
whom  he.  may  devour.  "Naturalists  have  observed  that  a  lion  roars 
when  he  is  roused  with  hunger,  for  then  he  is  most  fierce,  and  most 
eagerly  seeks  his  prey.  See  Judg.  xiv.  5;  Psa.  xxii.  13;  Jer.  ii.  15; 
Ezek.  xxii.  25  ;  llos.  xi.  10  ;  Zeph.  iii.  3  ;  Zech.  xi.  3." — Benson. 

9.  Whom  resist.  See  Notes,  James  iv.  7.  You  are  in  no  instance 
to  yield  to  him,  but  are  in  all  forms  to  stand  up  and  oppose  him. 
Feeble  in  yourselves,  you  are  to  confi.de  in  the  arm  of  God.  No 
matter  in  what  form  of  terror  he  approaches,  you  are  to  fight  man- 
fully the  fight  of  faith.  Comp.  Notes,  Eph.  vi.  10—17.  U  Stedfast 
in  the  faith.  Confiding  in  God.  You  are  to  rely  on  him  alone,  and 
the  means  of  successful  resistance  are  to  be  found  in  the  resources 
of  faith.  See  Notes,  Eph.  vi.  16.  IT  Knoicing  that  the  same  afflic- 
tions are  accomplished  in  your  brethren  that  are  in  the  tcorld.  Comp. 
for  a  similar  sentiment,  1  Cor.  x.  13.  The  meaning  is,  that  you 
thould  be  encouraged  to  endure  your  trials  by  the  fact  that  your 
fellow-Christians  suffer  the  same  things.  This  consideration  might 
furnish  consolation  to  them  in  their  trials  in  the  following  ways : 
(1.)  They  would  feel  that  they  were  suffering  only  the  common'lot 
of  Christians.  There  was  no  evidence  that  God  was  peculiarly  angry 
with  them,  or  that  he  had  in  a  peculiar  manner  forsaken  them. 
(2.)  The  fact  that  others  were  enabled  to  bear  their  trials  should  be 
an  argument  to  prove  to  them  that  they  would  also  be  able.  If  they 
looked  abroad,  and  saw  that  others  were  sustained,  and  were  brought 
off  triumphant,  they  might  be  assured  that  this  would  be  the  case 
with  them.  (3.)  There  would  be  the  support  derived  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  alone  in  suffering.  We  can  bear  pain  more  easily 
if  we  feel  that  we  are  not  alone — that  it  is  the  common  lot — that  Ave 
are  in  circumstances  where  we  may  have  sympathy  from  others. 
This  remark  may  be  of  great  practical  value  to  us  in  view  of  persecu- 
tions, trials,  and  death.  The  consideration  suggested  here  by  Peter 
to  sustain  those  whom  he  addressed,  in  the  trials  of  persecution, 
may  be  applied  now  to  sustain  and  comfort  us  in  every  form  of 
apprehended  or  real  calamity.  We  are  all  liable  to  suffering. 
We  are  exposed  to  sickness,  bereavement,  death.  We  often  feel 
as  if  we  tould  not  bear  up  under  the  sufferings  that  may  be 
before  us,  and  especially  do  we  dread  the  great  trial — death. 
It  may  furnish,  us  some  support  and  consolation  to  remember, 
(1,)  that  this  is  the  common  lot  of  men.  There  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  our  case.  It  proves  nothing  as  to  the  question  whether  we 
are  accepted  of  God,  and  are  beloved  by  him,  that  we  suffer ;  for 
those  whom  he  has  loved  most  have  been  often  among  the  greatest 
sufferers.  We  often  think  that  our  sufferings  are  peculiar ;  that 
there  have  been  none  like  them.  Yet,  if  we  knew  all,  we  should 
find  that  thousands — and  among  them  the  most  wise,  and  pure,  and 
good — have  endured  sufferings  of  the  same  kind  as  ours,  and  perhaps 
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10  But  the  God  of  all  grace, 
who  hath  called  us  unto  his 
eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus, 
after  that  ye   have   suffered  a 


while, °  make  you  perfect, p  sta- 
blish, q  strengthen, r  settle  *  you. 

o  2  Cor.  iv.  16.  p  Heb.  xiii.  21. 

q  2  Thess.  iii.  3.  r  Zech.  x.  6,  12. 

s  Psa.  cxxxviii.  7,  8. 


far  more  intense  in  degree.  (2.)  Others  have  been  conveyed  trium- 
phantly through  their  trials.  We  have  reason  to  hope  and  to 
believe  that  we  shall  also,  for  (a)  our  trials  have  been  no  greater  than 
theirs  have  been ;  and  (6)  their  natural  strength  was  no  greater  than 
ours.  Many  of  them  were  timid,  and  shrinking,  and  trembling,  and 
felt  that  they  had  no  strength,  and  that  they  should  fail  under  the 
trial.  (3.)  The  grace  which  sustained  them  can  sustain  us.  The 
hand  of  God  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save ;  his  ear  is  not 
heavy  that  it  cannot  hear.  His  power  is  as  great,  and  his  grace  is 
as  fresh,  as  it  was  when  the  first  sufferer  was  supported  by  him; 
and  that  Divine  strength  which  supported  David  and  Job  in  their 
afflictions,  and  the  apostles  and  martyrs  in  theirs,  is  just  as  poAverful 
as  it  was  when  they  applied  to  God  to  be  upheld  in  their  sorrows. 
(4.)  We  are  especially  fearful  of  death — fearful  that  our  faith  will 
fail,  and  that  we  shall  be  left  to  die  without  support  or  consolation. 
Yet  let  us  remember  that  death  is  the  common  lot  of  man.  Let  us 
remember  who  have  died — tender  females  ;  children ;  the  timid  and 
the  fearful ;  those,  in  immense  multitudes,  who  had  no  more  strength 
by  nature  than  we  have.  Let  us  think  of  our  own  kindred  who 
have  died.  A  wife  has  died,  and  shall  a  husband  be  afraid  to  die  ? 
A  child,  and  shall  a  father  r  A  sister,  and  shall  a  brother  ?  It  does 
much  to  take  away  the  dread  of  death,  to  remember  that  a  mother 
has  gone  through  the  dark  valley ;  that  that  gloomy  vale  has  been 
trod  by  delicate,  and  timid,  and  beloved  sisters.  Shall  I  be  afraid 
to  go  where  they  have  gone  ?  Shall  I  apprehend  that  I  shall  find  no 
grace  that  is  able  to  sustain  me  where  they  have  found  it  ?  Must 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  be  dark  and  gloomy  to  me,  when 
they  found  it  to  be  illuminated  with  the  opening  light  of  heaven  ? 
Above  all,  it  takes  away  the  fear  of  death  when  I  remember  that  my 
Saviour  has  experienced  all  the  horrors  which  can  ever  be  in  death; 
that  he  has  slept  in  the  tomb,  and  made  it  a  hallowed  resting-place. 
10.  But  the  God  of  all  grace.  The  God  who  imparts  all  needful 
grace.  It  was  proper  in  their  anticipated  trials  to  direct  them  to 
God,  and  to  breathe  forth  in  their  behalf  an  earnest  and  affectionate 
prayer  that  they  might  be  supported.  A  prayer  of  this  kind  by  an 
apostle  would  also  be  to  them  a  sort  of  pledge  or  assurance  that 
the  needed  grace  would  be  granted  them.  H  Who  hath  called  tis 
unto  his  eternal  glory.  And  Avho  means,  therefore,  that  we  shall  be 
saved.  As  he  has  called  us  to  his  glory,  we  need  not  apprehend 
that  he  will  leave  or  forsake  us.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word 
called,  see  Notes,  Eph.  iv.  1.  H  After  that  ye  have  suffered  a  xchile. 
After  you  have  suffered  as  long  as  he  shall  appoint.  The  Greek  is, 
"  having  suffered  a  little,"  and  may  refer  either  to  time  or  degree. 
In  both  respects  the  declaration  concerning  afflictions  is  true.  They 
are  short,  compared  with  eternity;  they  are  light,  compared  with 
the  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  See  Notes,  2  Cor.  iv. 
16—18.  %  Make  you  perfect.  By  means  of  your  trials.  The  ten- 
dency of  affliction  is  to  make  us  perfect.     II  Stablish.     The  Greek 
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11  To  him  be  glory  '  and 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

12  By  Silvanns,  "  a  faithful 

t  1  Pet.  iv.  11.  u  C  Cor.  i.  19. 


brother  unto  you,  as  I  suppose, 
I  have  written  briefly,  exhorting, 
and  testifying  that  this  is  the 
true  grace  of  God  wherein  ye  " 
stand.  f  !  cor.  xv.  i. 


tvord  means  to  set  fast;  to  fix  firmly;  to  render  immovable,  Luke 
xvi.  26;  ix,  51;  xxii.  32;  Rom.  i.  11 ;  xvi.  25;  1  Thess.  iii.  2,  13, 
et  al,  11  Strengthen.  Give  you  strength  to  bear  all  this.  IT  Settle 
you.  Literally,  found  you,  or  establish  you  on  a  firm  foundation — 
defifXiuxrei.  The  allusion  is  to  a  house  which  is  so  firmly  fixed  on  a 
foundation  that  it  will  not  be  moved  by  winds  or  floods.  Comp. 
Notes,  Matt.  vii.  24,  seq. 

11.  To  him  be  glory,  etc.     See  Notes,  chap.  iv.  11. 

12.  By  Silvanus.  Or  Silas.  See  Notes,  2  Cor.  i.  19;  1  Thess. 
i.  1.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Paul,  and  had 
laboured  much  with  him  in  the  regions  where  the  churches  were 
situated  to  which  this  epistle  was  addressed.  In  what  manner  he 
became  acquainted  with  Peter,  or  why  he  was  now  with  him  in 
Babylon,  is  unknown.  IT  A  faithful  brother  unto  you,  as  I  suppose. 
The  expression  "  as  I  suppose" — us  Xoyi(o^.ai — does  not  imply  that 
there  was  any  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  but  indicates  rather 
a  firm  persuasion  that  what  he  said  was  true.  Thus,  Rom.  viii.  18, 
"  For  I  reckon  (\oyi(o/Acu)  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared,"  etc.  That  is,  I  am  fully  persuaded  of 
it ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Peter  evidently  had  no  doubt  on  this 
point,  but  he  probably  could  not  speak  from  any  personal  know- 
ledge. He  had  not  been  with  them  when  Silas  was,  and  perhaps 
not  at  all;  for  they  may  have  been  "  strangers"  to  him  personally — 
for  the  word  "  strangers,"  in  chap.  i.  1,  may  imply  that  he  had  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  them.  Silas,  however,  had  been  much 
with  them,  (comp.  Acts  xv.  17 — 31,)  and  Peter  had  no  doubt  that 
he  had  shown  himself  to  be  "a  faithful  brother"  to  them.  An 
epistle  conveyed  by  his  hands  could  not  but  be  welcome.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  expression  "I  suppose"  has  been 
differently  interpreted  by  some.  Wetstein  understands  it  as  mean- 
ing, "  Not  that  he  supposed  Silvanus  to  be  a  faithful  brother,  for 
who,  says  he,  could  doubt  that  ?  but  that  he  had  written  as  he 
understood  matters,  having  carefully  considered  the  subject,  and  as 
he  regarded  things  to  be  true;"  and  refers  for  illustration  to  Rom. 
viii.  18;  Phil.  iv.  8;  Heb.  xi.  9.  Grotius  understands  it  as  mean- 
ing, "If  I  remember  right;"  and  supposes  that  the  idea  is,  that  he 
shows  his  affection  for  them  by  saying  that  this  was  not  the  first 
time  that  he  had  written  to  them,  but  that  he  had  written  before 
briefly,  and  sent  the  letter,  as  well  as  he  could  remember,  by 
Silvanus.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  written  to  them 
before,  and  the  common  interpretation  is  undoubtedly  to  be  pre- 
ferred. U  Exhorting.  No  small  part  of  the  epistle  is  taken  up  with 
exhortations.  H  And  testifying.  Bearing  witness.  The  main  de- 
sign of  the  office  of  the  apostles  Avas  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth, 
(Notes,  1  Cor.  ix.  1 ;)  and  Peter  in  this  epistle  discharged  that  part 
of  the  functions  of  his  office  towards  the  scattered  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor.     If  That  this  is  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  ye  stand 
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13  The  church  that  is  at 
Babylon,  elected  together  with 
you,  saluteth  you ;  and  so  doth 
Marcus  my  son. 

u>  Rom.  xvi.  16. 


14  Greet  "  ye  one  another 
with  a  kiss  of  charity.  Peace  * 
be  with  you  all  that  are  in  Christ 
Jesus.    Amen. 

*  Eph.  vi.  23. 


That  the  religion  in  -which  you  stand,  or  -which  you  now  hold,  is 
that  which  is  identified  -with  the  grace  or  favour  of  God.  Chris- 
tianity, not  Judaism,  or  Paganism,  -was  the  true  religion.  To  show 
this,  and  bear  continual  -witness  to  it,  was  the  leading  design  of  the 
apostolic  office. 

13.  The  church  that  is  at  Babylon,  elected  together  with  you.  It 
Avill  be  seen  at  once  that  much  of  this  is  supplied  by  our  translators ; 
the  words  "  church  that  is"  not  being  in  the  original.  The  Greek 
is,  7]  eV  BaPvA&vi  <TvveK\tKTr\ ;  and  might  refer  to  a  church,  or  to  a 
female.  "Wall,  Mill,  and  some  others,  suppose  that  the  reference  is 
to  a  Christian  woman,  perhaps  the  wife  of  Peter  himself.  Comp. 
2  John  1.  But  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate,  as  well  as  the 
English  versions,  supply  the  word  church.  This  interpretation  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  word  rendered  elected  together  tcith — ovvzk- 
\skt7).  This  word  would  be  properly  used  in  reference  to  one  indi- 
vidual if  writing  to  another  individual,  but  would  hardly  be  appro- 
priate as  applied  to  an  individual  addressing  a  church.  It  could  not 
readily  be  supposed,  moreover,  that  any  one  female  in  Babylon 
could  have  such  a  prominence,  or  be  so  well  known,  that  nothing 
more  would  be  necessary  to  designate  her  than  merely  to  say,  "  the 
elect  female."  On  the  word  Babylon  here,  and  the  place  denoted 
by  it,  see  the  Intro.,  §  2.  IT  And  so  doth  Marcus  my  son.  Probably 
John  Mark.  See  Notes,  Acts  xii.  12;  xv.  37.  "Why  he  was  now 
with  Peter  is  unknown.  If  this  was  the  Mark  referred  to,  then  the 
word  son  is  a  title  of  affection,  and  is  used  by  Peter  with  reference 
to  his  own  superior  age.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  other 
Mark  may  be  referred  to,  in  whose  conversion  Peter  had  been  in- 
strumental. 

14.  Greet  ye  one  another  tcith  a  kiss  of  charity.  A  kiss  of  love ;  a 
common  method  of  affectionate  salutation  in  the  times  of  the  apostles. 
See  Notes,  Rom.  xvi.  16.  If  Peace  be  tcith  you  all  that  are  in  Christ 
Jczus.    That  are  true  Christiana.     Notes,  Eph.  vi.  23 ;  Phil.  iv.  7. 


THE 

SECOND   EPISTLE   GENERAL   OF   PETER. 
INTRODUCTION. 

§   I.  —  GENUINENESS  AND  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  an  early  period  of  the  Christian 
history  there  were  doubts  respecting  the  canonical  authority 
of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter.  The  sole  ground  of  the 
doubt  was,  whether  Peter  was  the  author  of  it.  Eusebius, 
in  the  chapter  of  his  ecclesiastical  history  where  he  speaks 
of  the  New  Testament  in  general,  reckons  it  among  the 
avjiXer/ofieva,  (ant'ilegc-mena,)  or  those  books  which  were 
not  universally  admitted  to  be  genuine;  literally,  "  thost 
which  were  spoken  against,"  b.  iii.  chap.  25.  This  does 
not  imply  that  even  he,  however,  disbelieved  its  genuineness, 
but  merely  that  it  was  numbered  among  those  about  which 
there  had  not  been  always  entire  certainty.  Jerome  says, 
''Peter  wrote  two  epistles,  called  Catholic;  the  second  of 
which  is  denied  by  many  to  be  his,  because  of  the  difference 
of  style  from  the  former."  Origen,  before  him.  had  also 
said,  "  Peter,  on  whom  the  church  is  built,  has  left  one 
epistle  [universally]  acknowledged.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
he  also  wrote  a  second.  For  it  is  doubted  of."  See  Lardner, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  255,  Ed.  Lond.  1829.  Both  the  epistles  of  Peter, 
however,  were  received  as  genuine  in  the  fourth  and  follow- 
ing centuries  by  all  Christians,  except  the  Syrians.  The 
first  epistle  was  never  doubted  to  have  been  the  production 
of  Peter.  In  regard  to  the  second,  as  remarked  above,  it 
was  doubted  by  some.  The  principal  ground  of  the  doubt, 
if  not  the  entire  ground,  was  the  difference  of  style  between 
the  two,  especially  in  the  second  chapter,  and  the  fact  that 
the  old  Syriac  translator,  though  he  admitted  the  Epistle  of 
James,  which  was  also  reckoned  among  the  "  doubtful  " 
epistles,  did  not  translate  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter.  That 
version  was  made,  probably,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
or  in  the  second ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  to  be  presumed 
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that  if  this  epistle-  had  been  then  in  existence,  and  had  been 
regarded  as  genuine,  it  would  also  have  been  translated  by  him. 
It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  to  state  briefly  the  evidence 
of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  epistle.  In  doing 
this,  it  is  proper  to  regard  the  jirst  epistle  as  undoubtedly 
genuine  and  canonical,  for  that  was  never  called  in  question. 
That  being  admitted,  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle  may  be 
argued  on  the  following  grounds  :  (1.)  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  rejected  by  any  one.  It  was  merely  doubted 
whether  it  was  genuine.  How  far  even  this  doubt  extended 
is  not  mentioned.  It  is  referred  to  only  by  Jerome,  Origen, 
and  Eusebius,  though  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that 
even  they  had  any  doubts  of  its  genuineness.  They  merely 
state  that  there  were  some  persons  who  had  doubts  on  the 
subject,  from  the  difference  of  style  between  this  and  the 
former  epistle.  This  fact,  indeed,  as  Wall  has  remarked, 
(Critical  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  pp.  358,  359,)  will 
serve  at  least  to  show  the  care  which  was  evinced  in  ad- 
mitting books  to  be  canonical,  proving  that  they  were  not 
received  without  the  utmost  caution,  and  that  if  the  slightest 
doubt  existed  in  the  case  of  any  one,  it  was  honestly  expressed. 
(2.)  Even  all  doubt  on  the  subject  disappeared  as  early  as 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  the  epistle  was  received 
as  being  unquestionably  the  production  of  Peter.  The  effect 
of  the  examination  in  the  case  was  to  remove  all  suspicion, 
and  it  has  never  since  been  doubted  that  the  epistle  was 
written  by  Peter ;  at  least,  no  doubt  has  arisen,  except 
from  the  fact  stated  by  Jerome  and  Origen,  that  it  was  not 
universally  admitted  to  be  genuine.  (3.)  This  epistle  pur- 
ports to  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  former,  and 
has  all  the  internal  marks  of  genuineness  which  could  exist. 
(a)  It  bears  the  inscription  of  the  name  of  the  same  apostle  : 
"  Simon  Peter,  a  servant  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ," 
chap.  i.  1.  (b)  There  is  an  allusion  in  chap.  i.  14,  which 
Peter  only  could  appropriately  make,  and  which  an  impostor, 
or  forger  of  an  epistle,  would  hardly  have  thought  of  intro- 
ducing: "  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my 
tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  showed  me." 
Here,  there  is  an  evident  reference  to  the  Saviour's  prediction 
of  the  death  of  Peter,  recorded  in  John  xxi.  18,19.  It  is 
conceivable,  indeed,  that  an  adroit  forger  of  an  epistle  might 
have  introduced  such  a  circumstance ;  but  the  supposition 
that  it  is  genuine  is  much  more  natural.  It  is  such  an  allusion 
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as  Pe ttT  would  naturally  make  ;  it  would  have  required  much 
skill  and  tact  in  another  to  have  introduced  it  so  as  not  to 
be  easily  detected,  even  if  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  per- 
sonate Peter  at  all.  Would  not  a  forger  of  an  epistle  have 
been  likely  to  mention  particularly  what  kind  of  death  was 
predicted  by  the  Saviour,  and  not  to  have  made  a  mere 
allusion?  (c)  In  chap.  i.  16 — 18,  there  is  another  allusion 
of  a  similar  kind.  The  writer  claims  to  have  been  one  of 
the  "  eye-witnesses  of  the  majesty  "  of  the  Lord  Jesus  when 
he  was  transfigured  in  the  holy  mount.  It  was  natural  for 
Peter  to  refer  to  this,  for  he  was  with  him  ;  and  he  has  men- 
tioned it  just  as  one  would  be  likely  to  do  who  had  actually 
been  with  him,  and  who  was  writing  from  personal  recollec- 
tion. A  forger  of  the  epistle  would  have  been  likely  to  be 
more  particular,  and  would  have  described  the  scene  more 
minutely,  and  the  place  where  it  occurred,  and  would  have 
dwelt  more  on  the  nature  of  the  evidence  furnished  there  of 
the  Divine  mission  of  the  Saviour,  (d)  In  chap.  iii.  1,  it  is 
stated  that  this  is  a  second  epistle  written  to  the  same  per- 
sons, as  a  former  one  had  been ;  and  that  the  writer  aimed  at 
substantially  the  same  object  in  both.  Here  the  plain  re- 
ference is  to  the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  which  has  always 
been  acknowledged  to  be  genuine.  It  may  be  said  that 
one  who  forged  the  epistle  might  have  made  this  allusion. 
This  is  true,  but  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  he  would  do  it. 
It  would  have  increased  the  liability  to  detection,  for  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  imitate  the  manner,  and  to  carry  out 
the  views  of  the  apostle.  (4.)  To  these  considerations  it 
may  be  added,  that  there  is  clear  internal  evidence  of  an- 
other kind  to  show  that  it  was  written  by  Peter.  This 
evidence,  too  long  to  be  introduced  here,  may  be  seen  in 
Michaelis'  Introduction,  iv.  349 — 356.  The  sum  of  this 
internal  evidence  is,  that  it  would  not  have  been  practicable 
for  a  writer  of  the  first  or  second  century  to  have  imitated 
Peter  so  as  to  have  escaped  detection  ;  and  that,  in  general, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  books  that  were  forged  in 
imitation  of,  and  in  the  name  of,  the  apostles. 

As  to  the  alleged  objection  in  regard  to  the  difference  of 
the  style  in  the  second  chapter,  see  Michaelis,  iv.  352 — 356. 
Why  it  was  not  inserted  in  the  old  Syriac  version  is  not 
known.  It  is  probable  that  the  author  of  that  version  was 
exceedingly  cautious,  and  did  not  admit  any  books  about 
which  he  had  any  doubt.     The  fact  that  this  was  doubted 
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by  some,  and  that  these  doubts  were  not  removed  from  his 
mind,  as  in  the  case  of  the  epistle  of  James,  was  a  good 
reason  for  his  not  inserting  it,  though  it  by  no  means  proves 
that  it  is  not  genuine.  It  came,  however,  to  be  acknow- 
ledged afterwards  by  the  Syrians  as  genuine  and  canonical. 
Ephrem  the  Syrian,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  not  only 
quotes  several  passages  of  it,  but  expressly  ascribes  it  to 
Peter.  Thus,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Greek  works, 
p.  387,  he  says,  "  The  blessed  Peter,  also,  the  Coryphaeus 
of  the  apostles,  cries,  concerning  that  day,  saying,  The  day 
of  the  Lord  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  in  which  the 
heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat."  This  is  literally  quoted  (in 
the  Greek)  from  2  Pet.  iii.  12.  See  Michaelis,  as  above, 
p.  348.  And  Asseman,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Vatican 
Manuscripts,  gives  an  account  of  a  Syriac  book  of  Lessons 
to  be  read,  in  which  is  one  taken  from  this  epistle.  See 
Michaelis. 

These  considerations  remove  all  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  admitting  this  epistle  into  the  canon,  as 
the  production  of  Peter. 

§  II. THE    TIME    WHEN    THE    EPISTLE    WAS    WRITTEN. 

In  regard  to  the  time  when  this  epistle  was  written,  nothing 
can  be  determined  with  absolute  certainty.  All  that  appears 
on  that  subject  from  the  epistle  itself  is,  that  at  the  time  ot 
writing  it  the  author  was  expecting  soon  to  die.  Chap.  i.  14, 
"  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle, 
even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  showed  me."  What 
evidence  he  had  that  he  was  soon  to  die  he  has  not  informed 
us;  nor  is  it  known  even  what  he  meant  precisely  by  the 
word  shortly.  The  Greek  word  (raxtvrj)  is  indeed  one  that 
would  imply  that  the  event  was  expected  not  to  be  far  off; 
but  a  man  would  not  unnaturally  use  it  who  felt  that  he 
was  growing  old,  even  though  he  should  in  fact  live  several 
years  afterwards.  The  Saviour  (John  xxi.  18)  did  not  state 
to  Peter  when  his  death  would  occur,  except  that  it  would 
be  when  he  should  be  "  old;"  and  the  probability  is,  that 
the  fact  that  he  was  growing  old  was  the  only  intimation 
that  he  had  that  he  was  soon  to  die.  Ecclesiastical  history 
informs  us  that  he  died  at  Rome,  a.  d.  66,  in  the  12th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Nero.  See  Calmet,  Art.  Peter  Comp. 
Notes,  John  xxi.  18,  19.  Lardner  supposes,  from  chap. 
i.  13 — 15  of  this  epistle,  that  this  was  written  not  long  after 
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the  first,  as  he  then  says  that  he  "  would  not  be  negligent 

to  put  them  in  remembrance  of  these  things."  The  two 
epistles  he  supposes  were  written  in  the  year  63  or  64,  or  at 
the  latest  65.  Michaelis  supposes  it  was  in  the  year  64 ; 
Calmet  that  it  was  in  the  year  of  Christ  68,  or  according  to 
the  Vulvar  Era,  a.d.  65.  Probably  the  year  64  or  65 
would  not  be  far  from  the  real  date  of  this  epistle.  If  so,  it 
was,  according  to  Calmet,  one  year  only  before  the  martyr- 
dom of  Peter,  (a.d.  66,)  and  six  years  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  a.d.  71. 

§  III. — THE  PERSONS  TO  WHOM  THIS  EPISTLE  WAS   WRITTEN, 
AND  THE  PLACE  WHERE. 

On  this  subject  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  In  chap.  iii.  1, 
the  writer  says,  "  this  second  epistle,  beloved,  I  now  write 
unto  you  ;  in  both  which  I  stir  up  your  pure  minds  by  way 
of  remembrance."  This  epistle  was  written,  therefore,  to 
the  same  persons  as  the  former.  On  the  question  to  whom 
that  was  addressed,  see  the  Introduction  to  that  epistle,  §  1. 
The  epistles  were  addressed  to  persons  who  resided  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  both  they  are  regarded  as  in  the  midst  of 
trials.  No  certain  intimation  of  the  place  where  this  epistle 
was  written  is  given  in  the  epistle  itself.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  at  the  same  place  as  the  former,  as,  if  it  had  not  been, 
we  may  presume  that  there  would  have  been  some  reference 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  changed  his  residence,  or  some  local 
allusion  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  determine  the  fact. 
If  he  wrote  this  epistle  from  Babylon,  as  he  did  the  former 
one,  (see  Intro,  to  that  epistle,  §  2,)  it  is  not  known  why  he 
was  so  soon  removed  to  Rome,  and  became  a  martyr  there. 
Indeed,  everything  respecting  the  last  days  of  this  apostle  is 
involved  in  great  uncertainty.  See  the  article  Peter  in 
Calmet's  Dictionary.  See  these  questions  examined  also  in 
Bacon's  Lives  of  the  Apostles,  pp.  258 — 279. 

§  IV. THE  OCCASION  ON  WHICH  THE  EPISTLE  WAS  WRITTEN. 

The  first  epistle  was  written  in  view  of  the  trials  which  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  then  enduring,  and  the  per- 
secutions which  they  had  reason  to  anticipate,  chap.  i.  6,  7; 
iv.  12 — 19  ;  v.  8—11.  The  main  object  of  that  epistle  was 
to  comfort  them  in  their  trials,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
bear  them  with  a  Christian  spirit,  imitating  the  example  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  This  epistle  appears  to  have  been  written, 
not  so  much  in  view  of  persecutions  and  bodily  sufferings, 
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real  or  prospective,  as  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
teachers  of  error  among  them,  the  tendency  of  whose  doctrine 
was  to  turn  them  away  from  the  gospel.  To  those  teachers 
of  error,  and  to  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  on 
that  account,  there  is  no  allusion  in  the  first  epistle,  and  it 
would  seem  not  to  be  improbable  that  Peter  had  been 
informed  that  there  were  such  teachers  among  them  after  he 
had  written  and  despatched  that.  Or,  if  he  was  not  thus 
informed  of  it,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  this 
was  a  point  of  great  importance  which  had  not  been  noticed 
in  the  former  epistle,  and  that  an  effort  should  be  made  by 
apostolic  influence  and  authority  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
error,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  false  teachers,  and 
to  confirm  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  belief  of  the 
truth.  A  large  part  of  the  epistle,  therefore,  is  occupied  in 
characterising  the  teachers  of  error,  in  showing  that  they 
would  certainly  be  destroyed,  and  in  stating  the  true  doctrine 
in  opposition  to  what  they  held.  It  is  evident  that  Peter 
supposed  that  the  danger  to  which  Christians  in  Asia  Minor 
were  exposed  from  these  errors,  was  not  less  than  that  to 
which  they  were  exposed  from  persecution,  and  that  it  was 
of  as  much  importance  to  guard  them  from  those  errors  as 
it  was  to  sustain  them  in  their  trials. 

The  characteristics  of  the  teachers  referred  to  in  this 
epistle,  and  the  doctrines  which  they  taught,  were  the 
following  : — 

(1.)  One  of  the  prominent  errors  was  a  denial  of  the  Lord 
that  bought  them,  chap.  ii.  1.  On  the  nature  of  this  error, 
see  Notes  on  that  verse. 

(2.)  They  gave  indulgence  to  carnal  appetites,  and  were 
sensual,  corrupt,  beastly,  lewd,  vers.  10,  12,  13,  14,  19. 
Comp.  Jude  4,  8,  16.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  pro- 
fessed reformers  have  been  men  who  have  been  sensual  and 
lewd — men  who  have  taken  advantage  of  their  character  as 
professed  religious  teachers,  and  as  reformers,  to  corrupt  and 
betray  others.  Such  reformers  often  begin  with  pure  inten- 
tions, but  a  constant  familiarity  with  a  certain  class  of  vices 
tends  to  corrupt  the  mind,  and  to  awaken  in  the  soul  pas- 
sions which  would  otherwise  have  slept ;  and  they  fall  into 
the  same  vices  which  they  attempt  to  reform.  It  should  be 
said,  however,  that  many  professed  reformers  are  corrupt  at 
heart,  and  only  make  use  of  their  pretended  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  reformation  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  indulge  their 
base  propensities. 
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(3.)  They  were  disorderly  in  their  views,  and  "radical" 
in  their  movements.  The  tendency  of  their  doctrines  was 
to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  order  and  government;  to 
take  away  all  restraint  from  the  indulgence  of  carnal  pro- 
pensities, and  to  break  up  the  very  foundations  of  good 
order  in  society,  chap.  ii.  10 — 12.  They  "walked  after 
the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness  ;"  they  "  despised  govern- 
ment" or  authority;  they  were  "presumptuous  and  self- 
willed  ;"  they  "  were  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities ;" 
they  were  like  "  natural  brute  beasts ;"  they  "  spoke  evil  of  the 
subjects  which  they  did  not  understand."  It  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  thing  for  professed  reformers  to  become  anti- 
government  men,  or  to  suppose  that  all  the  restraints  of  law 
stand  in  their  way,  and  that  they  must  be  removed  in  order 
to  success.  They  fix  the  mind  on  one  thing  to  be  accom- 
plished. That  thing  magnifies  itself  until  it  fills  all  the  field 
of  vision.  Everything  which  seems  to  oppose  their  efforts, 
or  to  uphold  the  evil  which  they  seek  to  remove,  they  regard 
as  an  evil  itself;  and  as  the  laws  and  the  government  of  a 
country  often  seem  to  sustain  the  evil,  they  become  opposed 
to  the  government  itself,  and  denounce  it  as  an  evil.  In- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  and  to 
modify  the  laws  by  a  course  of  patient  effort,  they  array 
themselves  against  them,  and  seek  to  overturn  them.  For 
the  same  reason,  also,  they  suppose  that  the  church  up- 
holds the  evil,  and  become  the  deadly  foe  of  all  church 
organizations. 

(4.)  They  were  seductive  and  artful,  and  adopted  a  course 
of  teaching  that  was  fitted  to  beguile  the  weak,  and  espe- 
cially to  produce  licentiousness  of  living,  chap.  ii.  14.  They 
were  characterised  by  "adulterous"  desires;  and  they 
practised  their  arts  particularly  on  the  "  unstable,"  those 
who  were  easily  led  away  by  any  new  and  plausible  doctrine 
that  went  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  rigid  morality. 

(5.)  They  adopted  a  pompous  mode  of  teaching,  distin- 
guished for  sound  rather  than  for  sense,  and  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  the  special  friends  of  liberal  views,  and  of 
a  liberal  Christianity,  chap.  ii.  17 — 19.  They  were  like 
"wells  without  water;"  "clouds  that  were  carried  about 
with  a  tempest;"  they  spake  "great  swelling  words  of 
vanity,"  and  they  promised  "liberty"  to  those  who  would 
embrace  their  views,  or  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  bigotry 
and  of  a  narrow  and  gloomy  religion.  This  appeal  is  usually 
made  by  the  advocates  of  error. 
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(6.)  They  had  been  professed  Christians,  and  had 
formerly  embraced  the  more  strict  views  on  morals  and 
religion  which  were  held  by  Christians  in  general,  chap.  ii. 
20 — 22.  From  this,  however,  they  had  departed,  and  had 
fallen  into  practices  quite  as  abominable  as  those  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty  before  their  pretended  conversion. 

(7.)  They  denied  the  doctrines  which  the  apostles  had  stated 
respecting  the  end  of  the  wrorld.  The  argument  on  which  they 
based  this  denial  was  the  fact  that  all  things  continued  un- 
changed as  they  had  been  from  the  beginning,  and  that  it 
might  be  inferred  from  that  that  the  world  would  be  stable, 
chap.  iii.  3,  4.  They  saw  no  change  in  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
they  saw  no  indications  that  the  world:  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  they  inferred  that  laws  so  stable  and  settled  as 
those  were  which  existed  in  nature  would  continue  to  operate, 
and  that  the  changes  predicted  by  the  apostles  were  impossible. 

A  large  part  of  the  epistle  is  occupied  in  meeting  these 
errors,  and  in  so  portraying  the  characters  of  their  advocates 
as  to  show  what  degree  of  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  their 
preaching.  For  a  particular  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  errors  are  met,  see  the  analyses  to  chapters  ii.  iii. 

This  epistle  is  characterised  by  the  same  earnest  and  tender 
manner  as  the  first,  and  by  a  peculiarly  "  solemn  grandeur 
of  imagery  and  diction."  The  apostle  in  the  last  two  chap- 
ters had  to  meet  great  and  dangerous  errors,  and  the  style 
of  rebuke  was  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  He  felt  that  he 
himself  was  soon  to  die,  and,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  his 
own  mind  was  peculiarly  impressed  with  the  solemnity  and 
importance  of  coming  events.  He  believed  that  the  errors 
which  were  broached  tended  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  of  good  morals,  and  his  whole  soul  is 
roused  to  meet  and  counteract  them.  The  occasion  required 
that  he  should  state  in  a  solemn  manner  what  was  the  truth 
in  regard  to  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  what 
great  changes  were  to  occur  ;  what  the  Christian  might  look 
for  hereafter ;  and  his  soul  kindles  writh  the  sublime  theme, 
and  he  describes  in  glowing  imagery,  and  in  impassioned 
language,  the  end  of  all  things,  and  exhorts  them  to  live  as 
became  those  who  were  looking  forward  to  so  important 
events.  The  practical  effect  of  the  whole  epistle  is  to  make 
the  mind  intensely  solemn,  and  to  put  it  into  a  position  of 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  On  the  similarity  be- 
tween this  epistle  (chap,  ii.)  and  the  epistle  of  Jude,  see 
Introduction  to  Jude. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ANALYSIS    OF   THE    CHAPTER 

This  chapter  comprises  the  following  subjects  : — 

I.  The  usual  salutations,  vers.  1,  2. 

II.  A  statement  that  all  the  mercies  which  they  enjoyed  per- 
taining to  life  and  godliness,  had  been  conferred  by  the  power  of 
God,  and  that  he  had  given  them  exceeding  great  and  precious  pro- 
mises, vers.  3,  4.  It  was  mainly  with  reference  to  these  "  promises" 
that  the  epistle  was  written,  for  they  had  been  assailed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  error,  (chaps,  ii.  iii.,)  and  it  was  important  that  Christians 
should  see  that  they  had  the  promise  of  a  future  life.  Comp.  chap. 
iii.  5—14. 

III.  An  exhortation  to  abound  in  Christian  virtues ;   to  go  on 
making  constant  attainments  in  knowledge,  and  temperance,  and 
patience,  and  godliness,  and  brotherly  kindness,  and  charitv,  vers 
5—9. 

IV.  An  exhortation  to  endeavour  to  make  their  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure,  that  so  an  entrance  might  be  ministered  unto  them  abun- 
dantly into  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  vers.  10,  11. 

V.  The  apostle  says  that  he  will  endeavour  to  keep  these  things 
before  their  minds,  vers.  12 — 15.  He  knew  well  that  they  were 
then  established  in  the  truth,  (ver.  12,)  but  he  evidently  felt  that 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  shaken  in  the  faith  by  the  seductive 
influence  of  error,  and  he  says  therefore,  (ver.  13,)  that  it  was  proper, 
as  long  as  he  remained  on  earth,  to  endeavour  to  excite  in  their 
minds  a  lively  remembrance  of  the  truths  which  they  had  believed  ; 
that  the  opportunity  for  his  doing  this  must  soon  cease,  as  the 
period  was  approaching  when  he  must  be  removed  to  eternity,  in 
accordance  with  the  prediction  of  the  Saviour,  (ver.  14,)  but  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  make  so  permanent  a  record  of  his  views  on 
these  important  subjects  that  they  might  always  have  them  in  re- 
membrance, ver.  15. 

VI.  A  solemn  statement  that  the  doctrines  which  had  been  taught 
them,  and  which  they  had  embraced,  were  not  cunningly-devised 
fables,  but  were  true,  vers.  16—21.  In  support  of  this  the  aposti<§ 
appeals  to  the  following  things : — 

(a)  The  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God, 
which  Peter  had  himself  heard  given  on  the  mount  of  transfigura- 
tion, vers.  17,  18. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

gIMON  l  Peter,  a  servant  and 

an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ, 

to  them  that  have  obtained  likea 

precious  faith  with  us  through 

1  Or,  Symeon.  a  Eph.  iv.  5. 


the  righteousness  of 2  God  and 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ : 

2  Grace  and  peace  b  be  mul- 
tiplied unto  you  through  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Jesus 
our  Lord. 

2  our  God  and  Saviour,  b  Dan.  iv.  1 ;  vi.  25. 


(b)  Prophecy.  These  truths,  on  which  he  expected  them  to  rely, 
had  been  the  subject  of  distinct  prediction,  and  they  should  be  held, 
whatever  were  the  plausible  arguments  of  the  false  teachers,  vers. 
19,  20. 

The  general  object,  therefore,  of  this  chapter  is  to  affirm  the  truth 
of  the  great  facts  of  religion,  on  which  their  hopes  were  based,  and 
thus  to  prepare  the  way  to  combat  the  errors  by  which  these  truths 
were  assailed.  He  first  assures  them  that  the  doctrines  which 
they  held  were  true,  and  then,  in  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.,  meets  the  errors 
by  which  they  were  assailed. 

1.  Simon  Peter.  Marg.,  Symeon,  The  name  is  written  either  Simon 
or  Si?neo7i — ^i^wv  or  Su/xewv.  Either  word  properly  means  hearing  ; 
and  perhaps,  like  other  names,  Avas  at  first  significant.  The  first 
epistle  (chap.  i.  1)  begins  simply,  "  Peter,  an  apostle,"  etc.  The 
name  Simon,  however,  was  his  proper  name — Peter,  or  Cephas,  having 
been  added  to  it  by  the  Saviour,  John  i.  42.  Comp.  Matt.  xvi.  18 
IT  A  servant  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  first  epistle  the 
word  apostle  only  is  used.  Paul,  however,  uses  the  word  servant  as 
applicable  to  himself  in  Rom.  i.  1,  and  to  himself  and  Timothy  in 
the  commencement  of  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  i.  1.  See 
Notes,  Rom.  i.  1.  II  To  them  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith 
with  tcs.  "With  us  who  are  of  Jewish  origin.  This  epistle  was  evi- 
dently written  to  the  same  persons  as  the  former,  (Intro.,  §  3,)  and 
that  was  intended  to  embrace  many  who  were  of  Gentile  origin. 
Notes,  1  Pet.  i.  1.  The  apostle  addresses  them  all  now,  whatever 
was  their  origin,  as  heirs  of  the  common  faith,  and  as  in  all  respects 
brethren.  H  Through  the  righteousness  of  God.  Through  the  method 
of  justification  which  God  has  adopted.  See  tins  fully  explained  in 
the  Notes  on  Rom.  i.  17.  U  God  and,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Marg., 
our  God  and  Saviour.  The  Greek  will  undoubtedly  bear  the  con- 
struction given  in  the  margin ;  and  if  this  be  the  true  rendering,  it 
furnishes  an  argument  for  the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Bishop  Middleton,  Slade,  Valpy,  Bloomfield,  and  others,  contend 
that  this  is  the  true  and  proper  rendering.  It  is  doubted,  however, 
by  Wetstein,  Grotius,  and  others.  Erasmus  supposes  that  it  may 
be  taken  hi  either  sense.  The  construction,  though  certainly  not  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Greek  language,  is  not  so  free  from 
all  doubt  as  to  make  it  proper  to  use  the  passage  as  a  proof-text  in 
an  argument  for  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  easier  to  prove 
the  doctrine  from  other  texts  that  are  plain,  than  to  show  that  this 
must  be  the  meaning  here. 

2.  Grace  and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  you  through  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  of  Jesus  our  Lord.  That  is,  grace  and  peace  abound  to  us, 
or  may  be  expected  to  be  conferred  on  us  abundantly,  if  we  have  a 
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3  According  as  his  divine 
power  hath  given  unto  us  all c 
things  that  pertain  unto  life  and 
godliness,  through  the   know- 

c  Psa.  lxxxiw  11 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  8. 


ledge  of  him  that  hath  called 
us  l  to  glory  and  virtue  :  d 

4   Whereby  are   given  unto 
us  exceeding  great  and  precious 

1  Or,  by.  d  2  Tim.  i.  0. 


true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  Saviour.  Such  a  knowledge 
constitutes  true  religion :  for  in  that  we  find  grace — the  grace  that 
pardons  and  sanctities ;  and  peace — peace  of  conscience,  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  and  calmness  in  the  trials  of  life.  See  Notes,  John 
xvii.  3. 

3.  According  as  his  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us.  All  the  effects 
of  the  gospel  on  the  human  heart  are,  in  the  Scriptures,  traced  to 
the  power  of  God.  See  Notes,  Rom.  i.  16.  There  are  no  moral 
means  which  have  ever  been  used  that  have  such  power  as  the 
gospel;  none  through  which  God  has  done  so  much  in  changing 
the  character  and  affecting  the  destiny  of  man.  II  All  things  that 
pertain  unto  life  and  godliness.  The  reference  here  in  the  word  life 
is  undoubtedly  to  the  life  of  religion  ;  the  life  of  the  soul  imparted 
by  the  gospel.  The  word  godliiiess  is  synonymous  with  piety.  The 
phrase  "  according  as"  (us)  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  sentence 
in  ver.  5,  "  Forasmuch  as  he  has  conferred  on  us  these  privileges 
and  promises  connected  with  life  and  godliness,  we  are  bound,  in 
order  to  obtain  all  that  is  implied  in  these  things,  to  give  all  dili- 
gence to  add  to  our  faith,  knowledge,"  etc.  IT  Through  the  know- 
ledge of  him.  By  a  proper  acquaintance  with  him,  or  by  the  right 
kind  of  knowledge  of  him.  Notes,  John  xvii.  3.  11  That  hath  called 
us  to  glory  and  virtue.  Margin,  by.  Greek,  "  through  glory,"  etc. 
Doddridge  supposes  that  it  means  that  he  has  done  this  "  by  the 
strengthening  virtue  and  energy  of  his  spirit."  Rosenmiiller  renders 
it,  "by  glorious  benignity."  Dr.  Robinson  (Lex.)  renders  it,  "through 
a  glorious  display  of  his  efficiency."  The  objection  which  any  one 
feels  to  this  rendering  arises  solely  from  the  Avord  virtue,  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  accustomed  to  apply  that  word  to  God.  But 
the  original  word  (apery)  is  not  as  limited  in  its  signification  as  the 
English  word  is,  but  is  rather  a  word  which  denotes  a  good  quality 
or  excellence  of  any  kind.  In  the  ancient  classics  it  is  used  to 
denote  manliness,  vigour,  courage,  valour,  fortitude  ;  and  the  word 
would  rather  denote  energy  or  power  of  some  kind,  than  what  we 
commonly  understand  by  virtue,  and  would  be,  therefore,  properly 
applied  to  the  energy  or  efficiency  which  God  has  displayed  in  the 
work  of  our  salvation.  Indeed,  when  applied  to  moral  excellence 
at  all,  as  it  is  in  ver.  5  of  this  chapter,  and  often  elsewhere,  it  is 
perhaps  with  a  reference  to  the  energy,  boldness,  vigour,  or  courage 
which  is  evinced  in  overcoming  our  evil  propensities,  and  resisting 
allurements  and  temptations.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the 
passage  teaches  that  it  is  by  a  glorious  Divine  efficiency  that  we  are 
called  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

4.  Whereby.  AC  uv.  "  Through  which  " — in  the  plural  number, 
referring  either  to  the  glory  and  virtue  in  the  previous  verse,  and 
meaning  that  it  was  by  that  glorious  Divine  efficiency  that  these 
promises  were  given ;  or,  to  all  the  things  mentioned  in  the  previous 
verse,  meaning  that  it  was  through  those  arrangements,  and  in  order 
to  their  completion,  that  these  great  and  glorious  promises  were 
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made.  The  promises  given  are  in  connexion  -with  the  plan  of  secur- 
ing "  life  and  godliness,"  and  are  a  part  of  the  gracious  arrangements 
for  that  object.  H  Exceeding  great  and  precious  promises.  A.  promise 
is  an  assurance  on  the  part  of  another  of  some  good  for  which  we 
are  dependent  on  him.  It  implies,  (1,)  that  the  thing  is  in  his 
power;  (2,)  that  he  may  bestow  it  or  not,  as  he  pleases  ;  (3,)  that 
we  cannot  infer  from  any  process  of  reasoning  that  it  is  his  purpose 
to  bestow  it  on  us  ;  (4,)  that  it  is  a  favour  which  we  can  obtain  only 
from  him,  and  not  by  any  independent  effort  of  our  own.  The  pro- 
mises here  referred  to  are  those  which  pertain  to  salvation.  Peter 
had  in  his  eye  probably  all  that  then  had  been  revealed  which  con- 
templated the  salvation  of  the  people  of  God.  They  are  called  "ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious,"  because  of  their  value  in  supporting 
and  comforting  the  soul,  and  of  the  honour  and  felicity  which  they 
unfold  to  us.  The  promises  referred  to  are  doubtless  those  which 
are  made  in  connexion  with  the  plan  of  salvation  revealed  in  the 
gospel,  for  there  are  no  other  promises  made  to  man.  They  refer  to 
the  pardon  of  sin;  strength,  comfort,  and  support  in  trial;  a  glorious 
resurrection ;  and  a  happy  immortality.  If  we  look  at  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  objects,  we  shall  see  that  the  promises  are  in  fact 
exceedingly  precious  ;  or  if  we  look  at  their  influence  in  supporting 
and  elevating  the  soul,  we  shall  have  as  distinct  a  view  of  their  value. 
The  promise  goes  beyond  our  reasoning  powers  ;  enters  a  field  which 
we  could  not  otherwise  penetrate — the  distant  future  ;  and  relates 
to  what  we  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  All  that  we  need  in  trial, 
is  the  simple  promise  of  God  that  he  will  sustain  us ;  all  that  we 
need  in  the  hour  of  death,  is  the  assurance  of  our  God  that  we  shall 
be  happy  for  ever.  What  would  this  world  be  without  a  promise  f 
How  impossible  to  penetrate  the  future  !  How  dark  that  which  is 
to  come  would  be  !  How  bereft  we  should  be  of  consolation  !  The 
past  has  gone,  and  its  departed  joys  and  hopes  can  never  be  recalled 
to  cheer  us  again  ;  the  present  maybe  an  hour  of  pain,  and  sadness, 
and  disappointment,  and  gloom,  with  perhaps  not  a  ray  of  comfort ; 
the  future  only  opens  fields  of  happiness  to  our  vision,  and  every- 
thing there  depends  on  the  will  of  God,  and  all  that  we  can  know  of 
it  is  from  his  promises.  Cut  off  from  these,  we  have  no  way  either 
of  obtaining  the  blessings  which  we  desire,  or  of  ascertaining  that 
they  can  be  ours.  For  the  promises  of  God,  therefore,  we  should 
be  in  the  highest  degree  grateful,  and  in  the  trials  of  life  we  should 
cling  to  them  with  unwavering  confidence  as  the  only  things  which 
can  be  an  anchor  to  the  soul.  H  That  by  these.  Greek,  "through 
these."  That  is,  these  constitute  the  basis  of  your  hopes  of  becom- 
ing partakers  of  the  divine  nature.  Comp.  Notes  on  2  Cor.  vii.  1. 
If  Partakers  of  the  divine  nature.  This  is  a  very  important  and  a 
difficult  phrase.  An  expression  somewhat  similar  occurs  in  Heb. 
xii.  10  :  "  That  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness."  See  Notes 
on  that  verse.  In  regard  to  the  language  here  used,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, (1,)  that  it  is  directly  contrary  to  all  the  notions  of  Pantheism 
— or  the  belief  that  all  things  are  now  God,  or  a  part  of  God — for  it 
is  said  that  the  object  of  the  promise  is,  that  we  "may  become  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature,"  not  that  we  are  now.     (2.)  It  cannot 
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nature,    having    escaped  s  the 
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corruption  that  is  in  the  world 
through  lust. 


be  taken  in  so  literal  a  sense  as  to  mean  that  we  can  ever  partake  of 
the  divine  essence,  or  that  we  shall  be  absorbed  into  the  divine  nature 
so  as  to  lose  our  individuality.  This  idea  is  held  by  the  Budhists ; 
and  the  perfection  of  being  is  supposed  by  them  to  consist  in  such 
absorption,  or  in  losing  their  own  individuality,  and  their  ideas  of 
happiness  are  graduated  by  the  approximation  which  may  be  made 
to  that  state.  But  this  cannot  be  the  meaning  here,  because  («)  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible.  There  must  be  for  ever  an 
essential  difference  between  a  created  and  an  uncreated  mind,  (b) 
This  would  argue  that  the  Divine  Mind  is  not  perfect.  If  this  ab- 
sorption was  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  character  and 
happiness  of  the  Divine  Being,  then  he  was  imperfect  before  ;  if  be- 
fore perfect,  he  would  not  be  after  the  absorption  of  an  infinite 
number  of  finite  and  imperfect  minds,  (c)  In  all  the  representa- 
tions of  heaven  in  the  Bible,  the  idea  of  individuality  is  one  that  is 
prominent.  Individuals  are  represented  everywhere  as  worshippers 
there,  and  there  is  no  intimation  that  the  separate  existence  of  the 
redeemed  is  to  be  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity. 
"Whatever  is  to  be  the  condition  of  man  hereafter,  he  is  to  have  a 
separate  and  individual  existence,  and  the  number  of  intelligent 
beings  is  never  to  be  diminished  either  by  annihilation,  or  by  their 
being  united  to  any  other  spirit  so  that  they  shall  become  one.  The 
reference  then,  in  this  place,  must  be  to  the  moral  nature  of  God ; 
and  the  meaning  is,  that  they  who  are  renewed  become  participants 
of  the  same  moral  nature  ;  that  is,  of  the  same  views,  feelings, 
thoughts,  purposes,  principles  of  action.  Their  nature  as  they  are 
born,  is  sinful,  and  prone  to  evil,  (Eph.  ii.  3  ;)  their  nature  as  they 
are  born  again,  becomes  like  that  of  God.  They  are  made  like  God  ; 
and  this  resemblance  will  increase  more  and  more  for  ever,  until  in 
a  much  higher  sense  than  can  be  true  in  this  world,  they  may  be 
said  to  have  become  "partakers  of  the  divine  nature."  Let  us  re- 
mark, then,  (a,)  that  man  only,  of  all  the  dwellers  on  the  earth,  is 
capable  of  rising  to  this  condition.  The  nature  of  all  the  other 
orders  of  creatures  here  below  is  incapable  of  any  such  transforma- 
tion that  it  can  be  said  that  they  become  "partakers  of  the  divine 
nature."  (6)  It  is  impossible  now  to  estimate  the  degree  of  ap- 
proximation to  which  man  may  yet  rise  towards  God,  or  the  ex- 
alted sense  in  which  the  term  may  yet  be  applicable  to  him ;  but 
the  prospect  before  the  believer  in  this  respect  is  most  glorious. 
Two  or  three  circumstances  may  be  referred  to  here  as  mere  hints 
of  what  we  may  yet  be:  (1.)  Let  anyone  reflect  on  the  amazing 
advances  made  by  himself  since  the  period  of  infancy.  But  a  few, 
very  few  years  ago,  he  knew  nothing.  He  was  in  his  cradle,  a  poor, 
helpless  infant.  He  knew  not  the  use  of  eyes,  or  ears,  or  hands,  or 
feet.  He  knew  not  the  name  or  use  of  anything,  not  even  the  name 
of  father  or  mother.  He  could  neither  walk,  nor  talk,  nor  creep. 
He  knew  not  even  that  a  candle  would  burn  him  if  he  put  his  finger 
there.  He  knew  not  how  to  grasp  or  hold  a  rattle,  or  what  was  its 
sound,  or  whence  that  sound  or  any  other  sound  came.  Let  him 
think  what  he  is  at  twenty,  or  forty,  in  comparison  with  this  ;  and 
then,  if  his  improvement  in  every  similar  number  of  years  hereafter 
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5  And  beside  this,  giving  all 
diligence,    add    to    vour    faith 


virtue ;  h  and  to  virtue  know- 
ledge ; l 
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should  be  equal  to  this,  who  can  tell  the  height  to  which  he  will 
rise?  (2.)  We  are  here  limited  in  our  powers  of  learning  about 
God  or  his  works.  We  become  acquainted  with  him  through  his 
works — by  means  of  the  senses.  But  by  the  appointment  of  this 
method  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  external  world,  the  design 
seems  to  have  been  to  accomplish  a  double  work  quite  contradictory 
— one  to  help  us,  and  the  other  to  hinder  us.  One  is  to  give  us  the 
means  of  communicating  with  the  external  world — by  the  sight,  the 
hearing,  the  smell,  the  touch,  the  taste  ;  the  other  is  to  shut  us  out 
from  the  external  world,  except  by  these.  The  body  is  a  casement, 
an  enclosure,  a  prison  in  which  the  soul  is  incarcerated,  from  which 
we  can  look  out  on  the  universe  only  through  these  organs.  But 
suppose,  as  may  be  the  case  in  a  future  state,  there  shall  be  no  such 
enclosure,  and  that  the  whole  soul  may  look  directly  on  the  works 
of  God — on  spiritual  existences,  on  God  himself — who  can  then 
calculate  the  height  to  which  man  may  attain  in  becoming  a  "  par- 
taker of  the  divine  nature  ?"  (3.)  We  shall  have  an  eternity  before 
us  to  grow  in  knowledge,  and  in  holiness,  and  in  conformity  to  God. 
Here,  we  attempt  to  climb  the  hill  of  knowledge,  and  having  gone 
a  few  steps — while  the  top  is  still  lost  in  the  clouds — we  lie  down 
and  die.  We  look  at  a  few  things  ;  become  acquainted  with  a  few 
eltmentary  principles  ;  make  a  little  progress  in  virtue,  and  then  all 
our  studies  and  efforts  are  suspended,  and  "we  fly  away."  In  the 
future  world  we  shall  have  an  eternity  before  us  to  make  progress 
in  knowledge,  and  virtue,  and  holiness,  uninterrupted  ;  and  who  can 
tell  in  what  exalted  sense  it  may  yet  be  true  that  we  shall  be  "par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature,"  or  what  attainments  we  may  yet  make? 
U  Having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  hist.  The 
world  is  full  of  corruption.  It  is  the  design  of  the  Christian  plan  of 
redemption  to  deliver  us  from  that,  and  to  make  us  holy ;  and  the 
means  by  which  we  are  to  be  made  like  God,  is  by  rescuing  us  from 
its  dominion. 

5.  And  beside  this.  Kal  avrb  tooto.  Something  here  is  necessary 
to  be  understood  in  order  to  complete  the  sense.  The  reference  is  to 
ver.  3;  and  the  connexion  is,  "since  (ver.  3)  God  has  given  us 
these  exalted  privileges  and  hopes,  in  respect  to  this,  (Kara  or  Sia 
being  understood,)  or  as  a  consequence  fairly  flowing  from  this,  we 
ought  to  give  all  diligence  that  we  may  make  good  use  of  these  ad- 
vantages, and  secure  as  high  attainments  as  we  possibly  can.  We 
should  add  one  virtue  to  another,  that  we  may  reach  the  highest 
possible  elevation  in  holiness."  IT  Giving  all  diligence.  Greek, 
"  Bringing  in  all  zeal  or  effort."  The  meaning  is,  that  we  ought  to 
make  this  a  distinct  and  definite  object,  and  to  apply  ourselves  to  it 
as  a  thing  to  be  accomplished.  IF  Add  to  your  faith  virtue.  It  is 
not  meant  in  this  verse  and  the  following  that  we  are  to  endeavour 
particularly  to  add  these  things  one  to  another  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  specified,  or  that  we  are  to  seek  first  to  have  faith,  and  then 
to  add  to  that  virtue,  and  then  to  add  knowledge  to  virtue  rather 
than  to  faith,  etc.  The  order  in  which  this  is  to  be  done,  the  relation 
which  one  of  these  things  may  have  to  another,  is  not  the  point 
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aimed  at;  nor  are  Ave  to  suppose  that  any  other  order  of  the  "words 
would  not  have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  apostle  as  well,  or  that 
any  one  of  the  virtues  specified  would  not  sustain  as  direct  a  relation 
to  any  other,  as  the  one  which  he  has  specified.  The  design  of  the 
apostle  is  to  say,  in  an  emphatic  manner,  that  we  are  to  strive  to 
possess  and  exhibit  all  these  virtues  ;  in  other  words,  we  are  not  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  single  grace,  but  are  to  cultivate  all  the 
virtues,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  our  piety  complete  in  all  the 
relations  which  we  sustain.  The  essential  idea  in  the  passage  before 
us  seems  to  be,  that  in  our  religion  we  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
one  virtue,  or  one  class  of  virtues,  but  that  there  is  to  be  (1)  a 
diligent  cultivation  of  our  virtues,  since  the  graces  of  religion  are 
as  susceptible  of  cultivation  as  any  other  virtues  ;  (2,)  that  there  is 
to  be  progress  made  from  one  virtue  to  another,  seeking  to  reach 
the  highest  possible  point  in  our  religion ;  and,  (3,)  that  there  is  to  be 
an  accumulation  of  virtues  and  graces — or  we  are  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  one  class,  or  with  the  attainments  which  we  can  make  in  one 
class.  "We  are  to  endeavour  to  add  on  one  after  another  until  we 
have  become  possessed  of  all.  Faith,  perhaps,  is  mentioned  first, 
because  that  is  the  foundation  of  all  Christian  virtues ;  and  the  other 
virtues  are  required  to  be  added  to  that,  because,  from  the  place 
which  faith  occupies  in  the  plan  of  justification,  many  might  be  in 
danger  of  supposing  that  if  they  had  that  they  had  all  that  was 
necessary.  Comp.  James  ii.  14,  seq.  In  the  Greek  word  rendered 
"add,"  (errtxop?)77](rare,)  there  is  an  allusion  to  a  chorus-leader  among 
the  Greeks,  and  the  sense  is  well  expressed  by  Doddridge :  "Be 
careful  to  accompany  that  belief  with  all  the  lovely  train  of  attend- 
ant graces."  Or,  in  other  words,  "  let  faith  lead  on  as  at  the  head 
of  the  choir  or  the  graces,  and  let  all  the  others  follow  in  their  order." 
The  word  here  rendered  virtue  is  the  same  which  is  used  in  ver.  3  ; 
and  there  is  included  in  it,  probably,  the  same  general  idea  which 
was  noticed  there.  All  the  things  which  the  apostle  specifies,  un- 
less knowledge  be  an  exception,  are  virtues  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  commonly  used ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
apostle  here  meant  to  use  a  general  term  which  would  include  all  of 
the  others.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  by  the  word  here  he 
has  reference  to  the  common  meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  as  referring 
to  manliness,  courage,  vigour,  energy ;  and  the  sense  is,  that  he 
wished  them  to  evince  whatever  firmness  or  courage  might  be  ne- 
cessary in  maintaining  the  principles  of  their  religion,  and  in  endur- 
ing the  trials  to  which  their  faith  might  be  subjected.  True  virtue 
is  not  a  tame  and  passive  thing.  It  requires  great  energy  and  bold- 
ness, for  its  very  essence  is  firmness,  manliness,  and  independence. 
11  And  to  virtue  knowledge.  The  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  way 
of  salvation  through  the  Redeemer,  ver.  3.  Comp.  chap.  iii.  8.  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  make  the  highest  possible  attain- 
ments in  knoicledge. 

6.  And  to  knowledge  temperance.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word 
temperance,  see  Notes  on  Acts  xxiv.  25,  and  1  Cor.  ix.  25.  The 
word  here  refers  to  the  mastery  over  all  our  evil  inclinations  and 
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7  And  to  godliness  brotherly 
kindness ;  n  and  to  brotherly 
kindness  charity.  • 

8  For  if  these  things  be  in 
3'ou,  and  abound,  they  make 
you  that  ye  shall  neither  be 
1  barren  nor  unfruitful  p  in  the 

n  John  xiii.  34,  35.        o  1  Cor.  xiii.  1—3. 
1  idle.  p  John  xv.  £—6. 


knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

9  But  he  that  lacketh  these 
things  is  blind,  '  and  cannot  see 
afar  off,  and  hath  forgotten  that 
he  was  purged  from  his  old 
sins. 

q  1  John  ii.  9—11. 


appetites.  We  are  to  allow  none  of  them  to  obtain  control  over  us. 
See  Notes  on  1  Cor.  vi.  12.  This  would  include,  of  course,  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drinks  ;  but  it  would  also  embrace  all  evil  passions 
and  propensities.  Everything  is  to  be  confined  within  proper  limits, 
and  to  no  propensity  of  our  nature  are  we  to  give  indulgence  beyond 
the  limits  which  the  law  of  God  allows.  II  And  to  temperance  patience. 
Notes  on  James  i.  4.  f  And  to  patience  godliness.  True  piety. 
Notes  on  ver.  3.     Comp.  1  Tim.  ii.  2  ;  iii.  16  ;  iv.  7,  8  ;  vi.  3,  o,  6, 11. 

7.  And  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness.  Love  to  Christians  as  such. 
See  Notes  on  John  xiii.  34  ;  Heb.  xiii.  1.  IT  And  to  brotherly  kind- 
ness charity.  Love  to  all  mankind.  There  is  to  be  a  peculiar  affec- 
tion for  Christians  as  of  the  same  family ;  there  is  to  be  a  true  and 
warm  love,  however,  for  all  the  race.     See  Notes  on  1  Cor.  xiii. 

8.  For  if  these  things  be  in  you,  and  abound.  If  they  are  in  you  in 
rich  abundance  ;  if  you  are  eminent  for  these  things.  H  They  make 
you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor  unfruitful.  They  will  show 
that  you  are  not  barren  or  unfruitful.  The  word  rendered  barren, 
is,  in  the  margin,  idle.  The  word  idle  more  accurately  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  original.  The  meaning  is,  that  if  they  evinced  these 
things,  it  would  show  (1)  that  they  were  diligent  in  cultivating  the 
Christian  graces,  and  (2)  that  it  was  not  a  vain  thing  to  attempt 
to  grow  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  Their  efforts  would  be  followed 
by  such  happy  results  as  to  be  an  encouragement  to  exertion.  In 
nothing  is  there,  in  fact,  more  encouragement  than  in  the  attempt 
to  become  eminent  in  piety.  On  no  other  efforts  does  God  smile 
more  propitiously  that  on  the  attempt  to  secure  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  and  to  do  good.  A  small  part  of  the  exertions  which  men  put 
forth  to  become  rich,  or  learned,  or  celebrated  for  oratory  or  heroism, 
would  secure  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  In  the  former,  also,  men 
often  fail ;  in  the  latter,  never. 

9.  But  he  that  lacketh  these  thiiigs  is  blind.  He  has  no  clear  views 
of  the  nature  and  the  requirements  of  religion.  U  And  cannot  see 
afar  off.  The  word  used  here,  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament,  (/j.vwrrdCw,)  means  to  shut  the  eyes;  i.  e.,  to 
contract  the  eyelids,  to  blink,  to  twinkle,  as  one  who  cannot  see 
clearly,  and  hence  to  be  near-sighted.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  he 
is  like  one  who  has  an  indistinct  vision ;  one  who  can  see  only  the 
objects  that  are  near  him,  but  who  has  no  correct  apprehension  of 
objects  that  are  more  remote.  He  sees  but  a  little  way  into  the  true 
nature  and  design  of  the  gospel.  He  does  not  take  those  large  and 
clear  views  which  would  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  whole  system 
at  a  glance.  %  And  hath  forgotten  that  he  was  purged  from  his  old 
tins.  He  does  not  remember  the  obligation  which  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  a  system  has  been  devised  to  purify  the  heart,  and  that  he 
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10    Wherefore    the    rather, 
brethren,    give     diligence  r  to 


make  your  calling  and  election 


r  2  Peter  iii.  17. 


has  been  so  far  brought  under  the  power  of  that  system  as  to  have 
his  sins  forgiven.  If  he  had  any  just  view  of  that,  he  would  see 
that  he  was  under  obligation  to  make  as  high  attainments  as  possible, 
and  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost  extent  the  Christian  graces. 

10.  Wherefore  the  rather,  brethren,  give  diligence.  Ver.  5.  "  In  view 
of  these  things,  give  the  greater  diligence  to  secure  your  salvation." 
The  considerations  on  which  Peter  based  this  appeal  seem  to  have 
been  the  fact  that  such  promises  are  made  to  us,  and  such  hopes 
held  out  before  us ;  the  degree  of  uncertainty  thrown  over  the  whole 
matter  of  our  personal  salvation  by  low  attainments  in  the  divine 
life,  and  the  dreadful  condemnation  which  will  ensue  if  in  the  end 
it  shall  be  found  that  we  are  destitute  of  all  real  piety.  The  general 
thought  is,  that  religion  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  our 
highest  diligence,  and  to  arouse  us  to  the  most  earnest  efforts  to 
obtain  the  assurance  of  salvation.  IT  To  ?)iake  your  calling  and  election 
sure.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  calling,  see  Notes  on  Eph.  iv.  1. 
On  the  meaning  of  the  word  election,  see  Notes  on  Rom.  ix.  11 ; 
1  Thess.  i.  4.  Comp.  Eph.  i.  5.  The  word  rendered  election  here, 
(iK\oyn,)  occurs  only  in  this  place  and  in  Acts  ix.  15  ;  Rom.  ix.  11 ; 
xi.  5,  7,  28  ;  1  Thess.  i.  4 ;  though  corresponding  words  from  the 
same  root  denoting  the  elect,  to  elect,  to  choose,  frequently  occur. 
The  word  here  used  means  election,  referring  to  the  act  of  God,  by 
which  those  who  are  saved  are  chosen  to  eternal  life.  As  the  word 
calling  must  refer  to  the  act  of  God,  so  the  word  election  must ;  for 
it  is  God  who  both  calls  and  chooses  those  who  shall  be  saved.  The 
word  in  the  Scriptures  usually  refers  to  the  actual  choosing  of  those 
who  shall  be  saved  ;  that  is,  referring  to  the  time  when  they,  in  fact, 
become  the  children  of  God,  rather  than  to  the  purpose  of  God  that 
it  shall  be  done  ;  but  still  there  must  have  been  an  eternal  purpose, 
for  God  makes  no  choice  which  he  did  not  always  intend  to  make. 
The  word  sure,  means  firm,  steadfast,  secure,  (fie&alav.)  Here  the 
reference  must  be  to  themselves ;  that  is,  they  were  so  to  act  as  to 
make  it  certain  to  themselves  that  they  had  been  chosen,  and  were 
truly  called  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  cannot  refer  to  God,  for 
no  act  of  theirs  could  make  it  more  certain  on  his  part,  if  they  had 
been  actually  chosen  to  eternal  life.  Still,  God  everywhere  treats 
men  as  moral  agents ;  and  what  may  be  absolutely  certain  in  his  mind 
from  the  mere  purpose  that  it  shall  be  so,  is  to  be  made  certain  to  us 
only  by  evidence,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  our  own  powers.  The 
meaning  here  is,  that  they  were  to  obtain  such  evidences  of  personal 
piety  as  to  put  the  question  whether  they  were  called  and  chosen,  so 
far  as  their  own  minds  were  concerned,  to  rest ;  or  so  as  to  have 
undoubted  evidence  on  this  point.  The  Syriac,  the  Vulgate,  and 
some  Greek  manuscripts,  insert  here  the  expression  "  by  your  good 
works  ;"  that  is,  they  were  to  make  their  calling  sure  by  their  good 
works,  or  by  holy  living.  This  clause,  as  Calvin  remarks,  is  not 
authorized  by  the  best  authority,  but  it  does  not  materially  affect 
the  sense.  It  was  undoubtedly  by  their  "  good  works"  in  the  sense 
of  holy  living,  or  of  lives  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  that 
they  were  to  obtain  the  evidence  that  they  were  true  Christians ; 
that  is,  that  they  had  been  really  called  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
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sure  :  for 'if  ye  do  these  things, 
ye  shall  never  fall : 

*  1  John  iii.  19;  Rev.  xxii.  14. 


11  For  so  an  entrance  shall 
be  ministered  unto  you  abun- 


for  there  is  nothing  else  on  -which  we  can  depend  for  such  evidence. 
God  has  given  no  assurance  to  us  by  name  that  he  intends  to  save 
us.  We  can  rely  on  no  voice,  or  vision,  or  new  revelation,  to  prove 
that  it  is  so.  No  internal  feeling  of  itself,  no  raptures,  no  animal 
excitement,  no  confident  persuasion  in  our  own  minds  that  we  are 
elected,  can  be  proof  in  the  case ;  and  the  only  certain  evidence  on 
which  we  can  rely  is  that  which  is  found  in  a  life  of  sincere  piety. 
In  view  of  the  important  statement  of  Peter  in  this  verse,  then,  we 
may  remark,  (1,)  that  he  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  election,  for  he 
uses  language  which  obviously  implies  this,  or  such  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  use  who  believe  the  doctrine.  (2.)  The  fact  that  God 
has  chosen  those  who  shall  be  saved,  does  not  make  our  own  efforts 
unnecessary  to  make  that  salvation  sure  to  us.  It  can  be  made  sure 
to  our  own  minds  only  by  our  own  exertions  ;  by  obtaining  evidence 
that  we  are  in  fact  the  children  of  God.  There  can  be  no  evidence 
that  salvation  will  be  ours,  unless  there  is  a  holy  life  ;  that  is,  unless 
there  is  true  religion.  Whatever  may  be  the  secret  purpose  of  God 
in  regard  to  us,  the  only  evidence  that  we  have  that  we  shall  be 
saved  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  are  sincere  Christians,  and 
are  honestly  endeavouring  to  do  his  will.  (3.)  It  is  possible  to  make 
our  calling  and  election  sure ;  that  is,  to  have  such  evidence  on  the 
subject  that  the  mind  shall  be  calm,  and  that  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  deception.  If  we  can  determine  the  point  that  we  are  in  fact  true 
Christians,  that  settles  the  matter — for  then  the  unfailing  promise  of 
God  meets  us  that  we  shall  be  saved.  In  making  our  salvation  sure 
to  our  own  minds,  if  we  are  in  fact  true  Christians,  we  have  not  to 
go  into  an  argument  to  prove  that  we  have  sufficient  strength  to 
Jesist  temptation,  or  that  we  shall  be  able  in  any  way  to  keep  our- 
selves. All  that  matter  is  settled  by  the  promise  of  God,  that  if  we 
are  Christians  we  shall  be  kept  by  him  to  salvation.  The  only 
question  that  is  to  be  settled  is,  whether  we  are  in  fact  true  Chris- 
tians, and  all  beyond  that  maybe  regarded  as  determined  immutably. 
But  assuredly  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  determine  the  question 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  true  Christian.  (4.)  If  it  can  be  done,  it 
should  be.  Nothing  is  more  important  for  us  to  do  than  this  ;  and 
to  this  great  inquiry  we  should  apply  our  minds  with  unfaltering 
diligence,  until  by  the  grace  of  God  we  can  say  that  there  are  no 
lingering  doubts  in  regard  to  our  final  salvation.  H  For  if  ye  do 
these  things.  The  things  referred  to  in  the  previous  verses.  If  you 
use  all  diligence  to  make  as  high  attainments  as  possible  in  piety, 
and  if  you  practise  the  virtues  demanded  by  religion,  vers.  5 — 7. 
If  Ye  shall  never  fall.  You  shall  never  fall  into  perdition.  That  is, 
you  shall  certainly  be  saved. 

11.  For  so  an  entrance.  In  this  manner  you  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.  H  Shall  be  ministered  unto  you.  The 
same  Greek  word  is  here  used  which  occurs  in  ver.  5,  and  which  is 
there  rendered  add.  See  Notes  on  that  verse.  There  was  not  im- 
probably in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  a  recollection  of  that  word ;  and 
the  sense  may  be,  that  "  if  they  would  lead  on  the  virtues  and  graces 
referred  to  in  their  beautiful  order,  those  graces  would  attend  them 
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dantly  into  the  everlasting  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 

12  Wherefore  I  will  not  be 


negligent  to  put  you  always  in 
remembrance  of  these  things, 
though  ye  know  them,  and  be 
established  in  the  present  truth. 


in  a  radiant  train  to  the  mansions  of  immortal  glory  and  blessed- 
ness." See  Doddridge  in  loc.  II  Abundantly.  Gr.,  richly.  That 
is,  the  most  ample  entrance  would  be  furnished  ;  there  would  be  no 
doubt  about  their  admission  there.  The  gates  of  glory  would  be 
thrown  wide  open,  and  they,  adorned  with  all  the  bright  train  of 
graces,  would  be  admitted  there.  H  Into  the  everlasting  kingdom, 
etc.  Heaven.  It  is  here  called  everlasting,  not  because  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  preside  over  it  as  the  Mediator,  (comp.  Notes,  1  Cor. 
xv.  24,)  but  because,  in  the  form  which  shall  be  established  when 
"  he  shall  have  given  it  up  to  the  Father,"  it  will  endure  for  ever. 
The  empire  of  God  which  the  Redeemer  shall  set  up  over  the  souls 
of  his  people  shall  endure  to  all  eternity.  The  object  of  the  plan  of 
redemption  was  to  secure  their  allegiance  to  God,  and  that  will 
never  terminate. 

12.  Wherefore  I  icill  not  be  negligent.  That  is,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  these  things.  U  To  put  you  ahoays  in  remembrance. 
To  give  you  the  means  of  having  them  always  in  remembrance  ;  to 
wit,  by  his  writings.  H  Though  ye  know  them.  It  was  of  importance 
for  Peter,  as  it  is  for  ministers  of  the  gospel  now,  to  bring  known 
truths  to  remembrance.  Men  are  liable  to  forget  them,  and  they  d& 
not  exert  the  influence  over  them  which  they  ought.  It  is  the  office 
of  the  ministry  not  only  to  impart  to  a  people  truths  which  they  did 
not  know  before,  but  a  large  part  of  their  work  is  to  bring  to  recol- 
lection well-known  truths,  and  to  seek  that  they  may  exert  a  proper 
influence  on  the  life.  Amidst  the  cares,  the  business,  the  amuse- 
ments, and  the  temptations  of  the  world,  even  true  Christians  are 
prone  to  forget  them ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  render  them 
an  essential  service,  even  if  they  should  do  nothing  more  than  remind 
them  of  truths  which  are  well  understood,  and  which  they  have 
known  before.  A  pastor,  in  order  to  be  useful,  need  not  always  aim 
at  originality,  or  deem  it  necessary  always  to  present  truths  whicl 
have  never  been  heard  of  before.  He  renders  an  essential  service  t' 
mankind  who  reminds  them  of  what  they  know  but  are  prone  t 
forget,  and  who  endeavours  to  impress  plain  and  familiar  truths  ok 
the  heart  and  conscience,  for  these  truths  are  most  important  for 
man.  If  And  be  established  in  the  present  truth.  That  is,  the  truth 
which,  is  with  you,  or  which  you  have  received. — Rob.  Lex.  on  the 
word  napei/M.  The  apostle  did  not  doubt  that  they  were  now  con- 
firmed in  the  truth  as  far  as  it  had  been  made  known  to  them,  but 
he  felt  that  amidst  their  trials,  and  especially  as  they  were  liable  to 
be  drawn  away  by  false  teachers,  there  was  need  of  reminding  them 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  truths  which  they  had  embraced  rested, 
and  of  adding  his  own  testimony  to  confirm  their  Divine  origin. 
Though  we  may  be  very  firm  in  our  belief  of  the  truth,  yet  there  is  a 
propriety  that  the  grounds  of  our  faith  should  be  stated  to  us  fre- 
quently, that  they  may  be  always  in  our  remembrance.  The  mere 
fact  that  at  present  we  are  firm  in  the  belief  of  the  truth,  is  no  certain 
evidence  that  we  shall  always  continue  to  be ;  nor  because  we  are 
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13  Yea,  I  think  it  meet,  as 
long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle, 
to  stir  t  you  up,  by  putting  you 
in  remembrance ; 


/  2  Peter  iii.  1. 


14  Knowing  that  shortly  I 
must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle, 
even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hath  shewed  me.  * 

u  John  xxi.  18.  19.' 


thus  firm  should  we  deem  it  improper  for  our  religious  teachers  to 
state  the  grounds  on  which  our  faith  rests,  or  to  guard  us  against 
the  arts  of  those  who  would  attempt  to  subvert  our  faith. 

13.  Yea,  I  think  it  meet.  I  think  it  becomes  me  as  an  apostle.  It 
is  my  appropriate  duty ;  a  duty  which  is  felt  the  more  as  the  close 
of  life  draws  near.     U  As  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle.    As  long  as 

1  live  ;  as  long  as  I  am  in  the  body.  The  body  is  called  a  tabernacle, 
or  tent,  as  that  in  which  the  soul  resides  for  a  little  time.    See  Notes, 

2  Cor.  v.  1.  1  To  stir  you  up,  by  putting  you  in  remembrance.  To 
excite  or  arouse  you  to  a  diligent  performance  of  your  duties ;  to 
keep  up  in  your  minds  a  lively  sense  of  Divine  things.  Religion 
becomes  more  important  to  a  man's  mind  always  as  he  draws  near 
the  close  of  life,  and  feels  that  he  is  soon  to  enter  the  eternal  world. 

14.  Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  o^this  my  tabernacle.  That  I 
must  die.  This  he  knew,  probably,  because  he  was  growing  old, 
and  was  reaching  the  outer  period  of  human  life.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  any  express  revelation  on  the  point.  U  Even  as  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  hath  sheiced  me.  See  Notes,  John  xxi.  18,  19.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  had  any  new  revelation  on  the  subject,  show- 
ing him  that  he  was  soon  to  die,  as  many  of  the  ancients  supposed  ; 
but  the  idea  is,  that  the  time  drew  near  when  he  was  to  die  in  the 
■maimer  in  which  the  Saviour  had  told  him  that  he  would.  He  had  said 
(John  xxi.  18)  that  this  would  occur  when  he  should  be  "  old,"  and 
as  he  was  now  becoming  old,  he  felt  that  the  predicted  event  was 
drawing  near.  Many  years  had  now  elapsed  since  this  remarkable 
prophecy  was  uttered.  It  would  seem  that  Peter  had  never  doubted 
the  truth  of  it,  and  during  all  that  time  he  had  had  before  him  the 
distinct  assurance  that  he  must  die  by  violence ;  by  having  "his  hands 
stretched  forth;"  and  by  being  conveyed  by  force  to  some  place  of 
death  to  which  he  would  not  of  himself  go,  (John  xxi.  18;)  but, 
though  the  prospect  of  such  a  death  must  have  been  painful,  he 
never  turned  away  from  it ;  never  sought  to  abandon  his  Master's 
cause ;  and  never  doubted  that  it  would  be  so.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  instances  that  have  occurred  in  the  world,  where  a  man  knew 
distinctly,  long  beforehand,  what  would  be  the  manner  of  his  own 
death,  and  -where  he  could  have  it  constantly  in  his  eye.  We  cannot 
foresee  this  in  regard  to  ourselves,  but  we  may  learn  to  feel  that  death 
is  not  far  distant,  and  may  accustom  ourselves  to  think  upon  it  in 
whatever  manner  it  may  come  upon  us,  as  Peter  did,  and  endeavour 
to  prepare  for  it.  Peter  would  naturally  seek  to  prepare  himself 
for  death  in  the  particular  form  in  which  he  knew  it  would  occur  to 
him  ;  we  should  prepare  for  it  in  whatever  way  it  may  occur  to  us. 
The  subject  of  crucifixion  would  be  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  him ; 
to  us  death  itself  should  be  the  subject  of  peculiar  interest — the 
manner  is  to  be  left  to  God.  Whatever  may  be  the  signs  of  its  ap- 
proach, whether  sickness  or  grey  hairs,  we  should  meditate  much 
upon  an  event  so  solemn  to  us  ;  and  as  these  indications  thicken  we 
should  be  more  diligent,  as  Peter  was,  in  doing  the  work  that  God 
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15  Moreover,  I  will  endca-  J  my  decease  to  have  theue  things 
vour  that  ye  may  be  able  after  |  always  in  remembrance. 

has  given  us  to  do.  Our  days,  like  the  fabled  Sybil's  leaves,,  become 
more  valuable  as  they  are  diminished  in  number;  and  as  the  "in- 
evitable hour"  draws  nearer  to  us,  we  should  labour  more  diligently 
in  our  Master's  cause,  gird  our  loins  more  closely,  and  trim  our 
lamps.  Peter  thought  of  the  cross,  for  it  was  such  a  death  that  he 
was  led  to  anticipate.  Let  us  think  of  the  bed  of  languishing  on 
which  we  may  die,  or  of  the  blow  that  may  strike  us  suddenly  down 
in  the  midst  of  our  way,  calling  us  without  a  moment's  Avarning  into 
the  presence  of  our  Judge. 

15.  Moreover,  I  will  endeavour.  I  will  leave  such  a  permanent 
record  of  my  views  on  these  subjects  that  you  may  not  forget  them. 
He  meant  not  only  to  declare  his  sentiments  orally,  but  to  record 
them  that  they  might  be  perused  when  he  was  dead.  He  had  such 
a  iirm  conviction  of  the  truth  and  value  of  the  sentiments  which  he 
held,  that  he  would  use  all  the  means  in  his  power  that  the  church 
and  the  world  should  not  forget  them.  U  After  my  decease.  My 
exode,  (e^ov ;)  my  journey  out ;  my  departure  ;  my  exit  from  life. 
This  is  not  the  usual  word  to  denote  death,  but  is  rather  a  wTord 
denoting  that  he  was  going  on  a  journey  out  of  this  world.  He  did 
not  expect  to  cease  to  be,  but  he  expected  to  go  on  his  travels  to  a 
distant  abode.  This  idea  runs  through  all  this  beautiful  description 
of  the  feelings  of  Peter  as  he  contemplated  death.  Hence  he  speaks 
of  taking  down  the  "tabernacle"  or  tent,  the  temporary  abode  of 
the  soul,  that  his  spirit  might  be  removed  to  another  place,  (ver.  13 ;) 
and  hence  he  speaks  of  an  exode  from  the  present  life — a  journey  to 
another  world.  This  is  the  true  notion  of  death ;  and  if  so,  two 
things  follow  from  it :  (1,)  we  should  make  preparation  for  it,  as  we 
do  for  a  journey,  and  the  more  in  proportion  to  the  distance  that  we 
are  to  travel,  and  the  time  that  we  are  to  be  absent ;  and  (2)  when 
the  preparation  is  made,  we  should  not  be  unwilling  to  enter  on  the 
journey,  as  we  are  not  now  when  we  are  prepared  to  leave  our  homes  to 
visit  some  remote  part  of  our  own  country,  or  a  distant  land.  If  To 
have  these  things  always  in  remembrance.  By  his  writings.  We  may 
learn  from  this,  (1,)  that  when  a  Christian  grows  old,  and  draws 
near  to  death,  his  sense  of  the  value  of  Divine  truth  by  no  means 
diminishes.  As  he  approaches  the  eternal  world  ;  as  from  its 
borders  he  surveys  the  past,  and  looks  on  to  what  is  to  come  ;  as  he 
remembers  what  benefit  the  truths  of  religion  have  conferred  on  him 
in  life,  and  sees  what  a  miserable  being  he  would  now  be  if  he  had 
no  such  hope  as  the  gospel  inspires  ;  as  he  looks  on  the  whole  influ- 
ence of  those  truths  on  his  family  and  friends,  on  his  country  and 
the  world,  their  value  rises  before  him  with  a  magnitude  which  he 
never  saw  before,  and  he  desires  most  earnestly  that  they  should  be 
seen  and  embraced  by  all.  A  man  on  the  borders  of  eternity  is 
likely  to  have  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
and  is  he  not  then  in  favourable  circumstances  to  estimate  this 
matter  aright?  Let  any  one  place  himself  in  imagination  in  the 
situation  of  one  who  is  on  the  borders  of  the  eternal  world,  as  all  in 
fact  soon  will  be,  and  can  he  have  any  doubt  about  the  value  of 
religious  truth  ?  (2.)  We  may  learn  from  what  Peter  says  here,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  drawing  near  to  the  eternal  world, 
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and  who  are  the  friends'of  religion,  to  do  all  they  can  that  the  truths 
of  Christianity  ' '  may  be  always  had  in  remembrance."  Every  man's 
experience  of  the  value  of  religion,  and  the  results  of  his  examina- 
tion and  observation,  should  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
world,  and  should  not  be  lost.  As  he  is  about  to  die,  he  should  seek, 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  that  those  truths  should  be  per- 
petuated and  propagated.  This  duty  may  be  discharged  by  some 
in  counsels  offered  to  the  young,  as  they  are  about  to  enter  on  lifq 
giving  them  the  results  of  their  own  experience,  observation,  and 
reflections  on  the  subject  of  religion;  by  some,  by  an  example  so 
consistent  that  it  cannot  be  soon  forgotten — a  legacy  to  friends  and 
to  the  world  of  much  more  value  than  accumulated  silver  and  gold  ; 
by  some,  by  solemn  warnings  or  exhortations  on  the  bed  of  death ; 
in  other  cases,  by  a  recorded  experience  of  the  conviction  and  value 
of  religion,  and  a  written  defence  of  its  truth,  and  illustration  of  its 
nature — for  every  man  who  can  write  a  good  book  owes  it  to  the 
church  and  the  world  to  do  it ;  by  others,  in  leaving  the  means  of 
publishing  and  spreading  good  books  in  the  world.  He  does  a  good 
service  to  his  own  age,  and  to  future  ages,  who  records  the  results 
of  his  observations  and  his  reflections  in  favour  of  the  truth  in  a 
book  that  shall  be  readable ;  and  though  the  book  itself  may  be 
ultimately  forgotten,  it  may  have  saved  some  persons  from  ruin,  and 
may  have  accomplished  its  part  in  keeping  up  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  in  his  own  generation.  Peter,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  felt 
himself  bound  to  do  this,  and  no  men  have  so  good  an  opportunity 
of  doing  this  now  as  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  no  men  have  more 
ready  access  to  the  press  ;  no  men  have  so  much  certainty  that  they 
will  "have  the  public  attention,  if  they  will  write  anything  worth 
reading ;  no  men,  commonly,  in  a  community  are  better  educated, 
or  are  more  accustomed  to  write  ;  no  men,  by  their  profession,  seem 
to  be  so  much  called  to  address  their  fellow-men  in  any  way  in 
favour  of  the  truth ;  and  it  is  matter  of  great  marvel  that  men  who 
have  such  opportunities,  and  who  seem  especially  called  to  the  work, 
do  not  do  more  of  this  kind  of  service  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
Themselves  soon  to  die,  how  can  they  help  desiring  that  they  may 
leave  something  that  shall  bear  an  honourable,  though  humble,  testi- 
mony to  truths  which  they  so  much  prize,  and  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  defend  ?  A  tract  may  live  long  after  the  author  is  in  the 
grave  ;  and  who  can  calculate  the  results  which  have  followed  the 
efforts  of  Baxter  and  Edwards  to  keep  up  in  the  world  the  remem- 
brance of  the  truths  which  they  deemed  of  so  much  value  ?  This 
little  epistle  of  Peter  has  shed  light  on  the  path  of  men  now  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  will  continue  to  do  it  until  the  second 
coming  of  the  Saviour. 

16.  For  we  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables.  That  is, 
fictions  or  stories  invented  by  artful  men,  and  resting  on  no  solid 
foundation.  The  doctrines  which  they  held  about  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour  were  not,  like  many  of  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  defended 
by  weak  and  sophistical  reasoning,  but  were  based  on  solid  evidence 
— evidence  furnished  by  the  personal  observation  of  competent  wit- 
nesses.   It  is  true  of  the  gospel,  in  general,  that  it  is  not  founded  on 
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cunningly  devised  fables ;  but  the  particular  point  referred  to  here 
is  the  promised  coming  of  the  Saviour.  The  evidence  of  that  fact 
Peter  proposes  now  to  adduce.  IT  When  we  made  known  unto  you. 
Probably  Peter  here  refers  particularly  to  statements  respecting  the 
coming  of  the  Saviour  in  his  first  epistle,  (chap.  i.  5,  13;  iv.  13;) 
but  this  was  a  common  topic  in  the  preaching,  and  in  the  epistles, 
of  the  apostles.  It  may,  therefore,  have  referred  to  statements  made 
to  them  at  some  time  in  his  preaching,  as  well  as  to  what  he  said  in 
his  former  epistle.  The  apostles  laid  great  stress  on  the  second 
coming  of  the  Saviour,  and  often  dwelt  upon  it.  Comp.  1  Thess. 
iv.  16;  Notes,  Acts  i.  11.  H  The  power  and  coming.  These  two 
words  refer  to  the  same  thing;  and  the  meaning  is,  his  powerful  com- 
ing, or  his  coming  in  power.  The  advent  of  the  Saviour  is  commonly 
represented  as  connected  with  the  exhibition  of  power.  Matt.  xxiv. 
30,  M  Coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power."  See  Notes  on 
that  verse.  Comp.  Luke  xxii.  69  ;  Mark  iii.  9.  The  power  evinced 
■will  be  by  raising  the  dead;  summoning  the  world  to  judgment, 
determining  the  destiny  of  men,  etc.  When  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour,  therefore,  was  referred  to  by  the  apostles  in  their  preaching, 
it  was  probably  always  in  connexion  with  the  declaration  that  it 
would  be  accompanied  by  exhibitions  of  great  power  and  glory — as 
it  undoubtedly  will  be.  The  fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus  would  thus 
return,  it  is  clear,  had  been  denied  by  some  among  those  to  whom 
this  epistle  was  addressed,  and  it  was  important  to  state  the  evidence 
on  which  it  was  to  be  believed.  The  grounds  on  which  they  denied 
it  (chap.  iii.  4)  were,  that  there  were  no  appearances  of  his  approach  ; 
that  the  promise  had  not  been  fulfilled  ;  that  all  things  continued  as 
they  had  been  ;  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  world  moved  on  as  they 
always  had  done.  To  meet  and  counteract  this  error — an  error 
which  so  prevailed  that  many  were  in  danger  of  "  falling  from  their 
own  steadfastness,"  (chap.  iii.  17,) — Peter  states  the  proof  on  which 
he  believed  in  the  coming  of  the  Saviour.  U  But  were  eye-witnesses 
of  his  majesty.  On  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  Matt.  xvii.  1 — 5. 
See  Notes  on  that  passage.  That  transfiguration  was  witnessed  only 
by  Peter,  James,  and  John.  But  it  may  be  asked  how  the  facts 
there  witnessed  demonstrate  the  point  under  consideration — that  the 
Lord  Jesus  will  come  with  power?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  (1,) 
that  these  apostles  had  there  such  a  view  of  the  Saviour  in  his  glory 
as  to  convince  them  beyond  doubt  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  (2.) 
That  there  was  a  direct  attestation  given  to  that  fact  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  declaring  that  he  was  the  beloved  Son  of  God.  (3.)  That 
that  transfiguration  was  understood  to  have  an  important  reference 
to  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  in  his  kingdom  and  his  glory,  and  was 
designed  to  be  a  representation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  would 
then  appear.  This  is  referred  to  distinctly  by  each  one  of  the  three 
evangelists  who  have  mentioned  the  transfiguration.  Matt.  xvi.  28, 
"  There  be  some  standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they 
see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom  ;"  Mark  ix.  1,  2  ;  Luke 
ix.  27,  28.  The  transfiguration  which  occurred  soon  after  these 
words  were  spoken  was  designed  to  show  them  what  he  would  be  in 
his  glory,  and  to  furnish  to  them  a  demonstration  which  they  could 
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1/  For  he  received  from  God 
the  Father  honour  and  glory, 
when  there  came  such  a  voice 
to  him  from  the  excellent  glory, 
This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased. 


18  And  this  voice  which  came 
from  heaven  we  heard,  when 
we  were  with  him  in  the  holy 
mount. 

19  We  have  also  a  more  sure 
word  of  prophecy ;  whereunto 


never  forget,  that  he  would  yet  set  up  his  kingdom  in  the  world, 
(•i.)  They  had  in  fact  such  a  view  of  him  as  he  would  be  in  his 
kingdom,  that  they  could  entertain  no  doubt  on  the  point ;  and  the 
fact,  as  it  impressed  their  own  minds,  they  made  known  to  others. 
The  evidence  as  it  lay  in  Peter's  mind  was,  that  that  transfiguration 
was  designed  to  furnish  proof  to  them  that  the  Messiah  would  cer- 
tainly appear  in  glory,  and  to  give  them  a  view  of  him  as  coming  to 
reign  which  would  never  fade  from  their  memory.  As  that  had  not 
yet  been  accomplished,  he  maintained  that  the  evidence  was  clear 
that  it  must  occur  at  some  future  time.  As  the  transfiguration  was 
icith  reference  to  his  coming  in  his  kingdom,  it  was  proper  for  Peter 
to  use  it  with  that  reference,  or  as  bearing  on  that  point. 

17.  For  he  received  from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory.  He 
was  honoured  by  God  in  being  thus  addressed.  IT  When  there  came 
such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory.  The  magnificent  splendour ; 
the  bright  cloud  which  overshadowed  them,  Matt.  xvii.  0.  H  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  See  Notes,  Matt.  xvii.  5 ;  iii.  17. 
This  demonstrated  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  Those  who  heard  that 
voice  could  not  doubt  this  ;  they  never  did  afterwards  doubt. 

18.  And  this  voice  which  came  from  heaven  ice  heard.  To  wit,  Peter, 
and  James,  and  John.  H  When  tee  were  tcith  him  in  the  holy  mount. 
Called  holy  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the 
Redeemer's  glory  there.  It  is  not  certainly  known  what  mountain 
this  was,  but  it  has  commonly  been  supposed  to  be  Mount  Tabor. 
See  Notes,  Matt.  xvii.  1. 

19.  We  have  also  a  more  sure  tcord  of  prophecy.  That  is,  a  pro- 
phecy pertaining  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  for  that  is  the 
point  under  discussion.  There  has  been  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  passage.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  apostle,  when  he  says  "  a  more  sure  word,"  did  not 
intend  to  make  any  comparison  between  the  miracle  of  the  trans- 
figuration and  prophecy,  but  that  he  meant  to  say  merely  that  the 
word  of  prophecy  was  very  sure,  and  could  certainly  be  relied  on. 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  meaning  is,  that  the  prophecies 
which  foretold  his  coming  into  the  world  having  been  confirmed  by 
the  fact  of  his  advent,  are  rendered  more  sure  and  undoubted  than 
when  they  were  uttered,  and  may  now  be  confidently  appealed  to. 
So  Rosenmuller,  Benson,  Macknight,  Ch'.vke,  "Wetstein,  and  Grotius. 
Luther  renders  it,  "  we  have  a  firm  prophetic  word;"  omitting  the 
comparison.  A  literal  translation  of  the  passage  would  be,  "  and 
we  have  the  prophetic  word  more  firm."  If  a  comparison  is  in- 
tended, it  may  be  either  that  the  prophecy  was  more  sure  than 
the  fables  referred  to  in  ver.  16;  or  than  the  miracle  of  the  trans- 
figuration ;  or  than  the  word  which  was  heard  in  the  holy  mount; 
or  than  the  prophecies  even  in  the  time  when  they  were  first 
spoken,     If  such,  a  comparison  was  designed,  the  most  obvious 
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of  these  interpretations  would  be,  that  the  prophecy  was  more  cer- 
tain proof  than  was  furnished  in  the  mount  of  transfiguration.  But 
it  seems  probable  that  no  comparison  "was  intended,  and  that  the 
thing  on  which  Peter  intended  to  fix  the  eye  was  not  that  the  pro- 
phecy was  a  better  evidence  respecting  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
than  other  evidences,  but  that  it  was  a  strong  proof  which  demanded 
their  particular  attention,  as  being  of  a  firm  and  decided  character. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  apostle  refers  here  to  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament;  for,  in  ver.  21,  he  speaks  of  the  pro- 
phecy as  that  which  was  spoken  "  in  old  time,  by  men  that  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  point  to  which  the  prophecies 
related,  and  to  which  Peter  referred,  was  the  great  doctrine  re- 
specting the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  embracing  perhaps  all  that 
pertained  to  his  work,  or  all  that  he  designed  to  do  by  his  advent. 
They  had  had  one  illustrious  proof  respecting  his  advent  as  a  glori- 
ous Saviour  by  his  transfiguration  on  the  mount ;  and  the  apostle 
here  says  that  the  prophecies  abounded  with  truths  on  these  points, 
and  that  they  ought  to  give  earnest  heed  to  the  disclosures  which 
they  made,  and  to  compare  them  diligently  with  facts  as  they 
occurred,  that  they  might  be  confirmed  more  and  more  in  the  truth. 
If,  however,  as  the  more  obvious  sense  of  this  passage  seems  to  be, 
and  as  many  suppose  to  be  the  correct  interpretation,  (see  Dod- 
dridge, in  toe.,  and  Professor  Stuart,  on  the  canon  of  the  Old  Test., 
p.  329,)  it  means  that  the  prophecy  was  more  sure,  more  steadfast, 
more  to  be  depended  on  than  even  what  the  three  disciples  had 
seen  and  heard  in  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  true  in  the  following  respects:  (1.)  The  prophecies  are 
numerous,  and  by  their  number  they  furnish  a  stronger  proof  than 
could  be  afforded  by  a  single  manifestation,  however  clear  and 
glorious.  (2.)  They  were  recorded,  and  might  be  the  subject  of 
careful  comparison  with  the  events  as  they  occurred.  (3.)  They 
were  Avritten  long  beforehand,  and  it  could  not  be  urged  that  the 
testimony  which  the  prophets  bore  was  owing  to  any  illusion  on 
their  minds,  or  to  any  agreement  among  the  different  writers  to 
impose  on  the  world.  Though  Peter  regarded  the  testimony  which 
he  and  James  and  John  bore  to  the  glory  of  the  Saviour,  from  what 
they  saw  on  the  holy  mount,  as  strong  and  clear  confirmation  that 
he  was  the  Son  of  God,  yet  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that  it  might 
be  suggested  by  a  caviller  that  they  might  have  agreed  to  impose  on 
others,  or  that  they  might  have  been  dazzled  and  deceived  by  some 
natural  phenomenon  occurring  there.  Comp.  Kuinoel  on  Matt, 
xvii.  1,  seq.  (4.)  Even  supposing  that  there  was  a  miracle  in  the 
case,  the  evidence  of  the  prophecies,  embracing  many  points  in  the 
same  general  subject,  and  extending  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
would  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  single  miracle  whatever.  See 
Doddridge,  in  loc.  The  general  meaning  is,  that  the  fact  that  he 
had  come  as  the  Messiah  was  disclosed  in  the  mount  by  such  a 
manifestation  of  his  glory,  and  of  what  he  would  be,  that  they  who 
saw  it  could  not  doubt  it;  the  same  thing  the  apostle  says  was 
more  fully  shown  also  in  the  prophecies,  and  these  prophecies  de- 
manded their  close  and  prolonged  attention.     IT  Whereunto  ye  do 
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dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn, 

x  Rev.  ii.  28:  xxii.  16. 


and  the  day-star  *  arise  in  yc  r 
hearts : 


well  that  ye  take  heed.  They  are  worthy  of  your  study,  of  your  close 
and  careful  investigation.  There  is  perhaps  no  study  more"  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  Christians  than  that  of  the  prophecies.  TI  As 
unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place.  That  is,  the  prophecies 
resemble  a  candle,  lamp,  or  torch,  in  a  dark  room,  or  in  an  obscure 
road  at  night.  They  make  objects  distinct  which  were  before  un- 
seen ;  they  enable  us  to  behold  many  things  which  would  be  other- 
wise invisible.  The  object  of  the  apostle  in  this  representation 
seems  to  have  been,  to  state  that  the  prophecies  do  not  give  a  perfect 
light,  or  that  they  do  not  remove  all  obscurity,  but  that  they  shed 
some  light  on  objects  which  would  otherwise  be  entirely  dark,  and 
that  the  light  which  they  furnished  was  so  valuable  that  we  ought 
by  all  means  to  endeavour  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  Until  the  day 
shall  dawn,  and  we  shall  see  objects  by  the  clear  light  of  the  sun, 
they  are  to  be  our  guide.  A  lamp  is  of  great  value  in  a  dark  night, 
though  it  may  not  disclose  objects  so  clearly  as  the  light  of  the  sun. 
But  it  may  be  a  safe  and  sure  guide ;  and  a  man  who  has  to  travel  in 
dark  and  dangerous  places,  does  "well"  to  "take  heed"  to  his 
amp.  H  Until  the  day  daicn.  Until  you  have  the  clearer  light 
which  shall  result  from  the  dawning  of  the  day.  The  reference 
here  is  to  the  morning  light  as  compared  with  a  lamp;  and  the 
meaning  is,  that  we  should  attend  to  the  light  furnished  by  the 
prophecies  until  the  truth  shall  be  rendered  more  distinct  by  the 
events  as  they  shall  actually  be  disclosed — until  the  brighter  light 
which  shall  be  shed  on  all  things  by  the  glory  of  the  second  advent 
of  the  Saviour,  and  the  clearing  up  of  what  is  now  obscure  in  the 
splendours  of  the  heavenly  world.  The  point  of  comparison  is 
between  the  necessary  obscurity  of  prophecy,  and  the  clearness  of 
events  when  they  actually  occur — a  difference  like  that  which  is 
observable  in  the  objects  around  us  when  seen  by  the  shining  of 
the  lamp  and  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  apostle  directs  the  mind 
onward  to  a  period  when  all  shall  be  clear — to  that  glorious  time 
when  the  Saviour  shall  return  to  receive  his  people  to  himself  in 
that  heaven  where  all  shall  be  light.  Comp.  Rev.  xxi.  23 — 35 ; 
xxii.  5.  Meantime,  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  light  which 
we  have,  and  should  apply  ourselves  diligently  to  the  study  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  still  unfulfilled,  and  of 
those  in  the  New  Testament  which  direct  the  mind  onward  to 
brighter  and  more  glorious  scenes  than  this  world  has  yet  witnessed. 
In  our  darkness  they  are  a  cheering  lamp  to  guide  our  feet,  till  that 
illustrious  day  shall  dawn.  Comp.  Notes,  1  Cor.  xiii.  9,  10.  IT  And 
the  day-star.  The  morning  star — the  bright  star  that  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year  leads  on  the  day,  and  which  is  a  pledge  that  the 
morning  is  about  to  dawn.  Comp.  Rev.  ii.  28  ;  xxii.  16.  %  Arise 
in  your  hearts.  On  your  hearts ;  that  is,  sheds  its  beams  on  your 
hearts.  Till  you  see  the  indications  of  that  approaching  day  in 
which  all  is  light.  The  period  referred  to  here  by  the  approaching 
day  that  is  to  diffuse  this  light,  is  when  the  Saviour  shall  return  in 
the  full  revelation  of  his  glory — the  splendour  of  his  kingdom. 
Then  all  will  be  clear.  Till  that  time,  we  should  search  the  pro- 
phetic records,  and  strengthen  our  faith,  and  comfort  our  hearts,  by 
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20  Knowing  this  first,  that  l  is  of  any  private  interpreta- 
no   prophecy  of  the   scripture  |  tion. 

the  predictions  of  the  future  glory  of  his  reign.  Whether  this  refers, 
as  some  suppose,  to  his  reign  on  earth,  either  personally  or  by  the 
principles  of  his  religion  universally  prevailing,  or,  as  others  sup- 
pose, to  the  brighter  revelations  of  heaven  when  he  shall  come  to 
receive  his  people  to  himself,  it  is  equally  clear  that  a  brighter  time 
than  any  that  has  yet  occurred,  is  to  dawn  on  our  race,  and  equally 
true  that  we  should  regard  the  prophecies,  as  we  do  the  morning 
star,  as  the  cheering  harbinger  of  day. 

20.  Knowing  this  first.  Bearing  this  steadily  in  mind  as  a  primary 
and  most  important  truth.  U  That  no  prophecy  of  the  scripture.  No 
prophecy  contained  in  the  inspired  records.  The  word  scripture 
here  shows  that  the  apostle  referred  particularly  to  the  prophecies 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  remark  which  he  makes  about 
prophecy  is  general,  though  it  is  designed  to  bear  on  a  particular 
class  of  the  prophecies.  II  Is  of  any  private  interpretation.  The 
expression  here  used  (tS/as  imXtJcrews)  has  given  rise  to  as  great  a 
diversity  of  interpretation,  and  to  as  much  discussion,  as  perhaps 
any  phrase  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  to  the  present  time  there  is 
no  general  agreement  among  expositors  as  to  its  meaning.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  the  design  of  these  Notes,  and  would  be  of  little  utility, 
to  enumerate  the  different  interpretations  which  have  been  given  of 
the  passage,  or  to  examine  them  in  detail.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
remark,  preparatory  to  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  true  sense  of 
the  passage,  that  some  have  held  that  it  teaches  that  no  prophecy  can 
be  interpreted  of  itself,  but  can  be  understood  only  by  comparing  it 
with  the  event ;  others,  that  it  teaches  that  the  prophets  did  not 
Ihemselves  understand  what  they  wrote,  but  were  mere  passive 
organs  under  the  dictation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  communicate  to 
future  times  what  they  could  not  themselves  explain ;  others,  that 
it  teaches  that  "  no  prophecy  is  of  self-interpretation,"  {Horsley ;) 
others,  that  it  teaches  that  the  prophecies,  besides  having  a  literal 
signification,  have  also  a  hidden  and  mystical  sense  which  cannot  be 
learned  from  the  prophecies  themselves,  but  is  to  be  perceived  by  a 
peculiar  power  of  insight  imparted  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  enabling  men 
to  understand  their  recondite  mysteries.  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  some  of  these  opinions  are  absurd,  and  that  none  of  them  are 
sustained  by  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  language  used,  and  by  the 
drift  of  the  passage.  The  more  correct  interpretation,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  which  supposes  that  the  apostle  teaches  that  the  truths 
which  the  prophets  communicated  were  not  originated  by  them- 
selves ;  were  not  of  their  own  suggestion  or  invention ;  were  not 
their  own  opinions,  but  were  of  higher  origin,  and  were  imparted  by 
God ;  and  according  to  this  the  passage  may  be  explained,  "knowing 
this  as  a  point  of  first  importance  when  you  approach  the  prophecies, 
or  always  bearing  this  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  great  principle  in  regard 
to  the  prophets,  that  what  they  communicated  was  not  of  their  own 
disclosure ;  that  is,  was  not  revealed  or  originated  by  them."  That 
this  is  the  correct  interpretation  will  be  apparent  from  the  following 
considerations  :  (1.)  It  accords  with  the  design  of  the  apostle,  which 
is  to  produce  an  impressive  sense  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
prophecies,  and  to  lead  those  to  whom  he  wrote  to  study  them  with 
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diligence.  This  could  be  secured  in  no  way  so  well  as  by  assuring 
them  that  the  writings  which  he  wished  them  to  study  did  not  con- 
tain truths  originated  by  the  human  mind,  but  that  they  were  of 
higher  origin.  (2.)  This  interpretation  accords  with  what  is  said 
in  the  following  verse,  and  is  the  only  one  of  all  those  proposed  that 
is  consistent  with  that,  or  in  connexion  with  which  that  verse  will 
have  any  force.  In  that  verse  (21)  a  reason  is  given  for  what  is  said 
here  :  "  For  (yap)  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  xvill  of 
man,'  etc.  But  this  can  be  a  good  reason  for  what  is  said  here  only 
on  the  supposition  that  the  apostle  meant  to  say  that  what  they 
communicated  Avas  not  originated  by  themselves ;  that  it  was  of  a 
higher  than  human  origin  ;  that  the  prophets  spake  "  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  fact  was  a  good  reason  why  they 
should  show  profound  respect  for  the  prophecies,  and  study  them 
with  attention.  But  how  could  the  fact  that  they  xcere  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  be  a  reason  for  studying  them,  if  the  meaning  here  is 
that  the  prophets  could  not  understand  their  own  language,  or  that 
the  prophecy  could  be  understood  only  by  the  event,  or  that  the 
prophecy  had  a  double  meaning,  etc.  ?  If  the  prophecies  were  of 
Divine  origin,  then  that  was  a  good  reason  why  they  should  be  ap- 
proached with  reverence,  and  should  be  profoundly  studied.  (3.) 
This  interpretation  accords  as  well,  to  say  the  least,  with  the  fair 
meaning  of  the  language  employed,  as  either  of  the  other  opinions 
proposed.  The  word  rendered  interpretation  (iirlKvcris)  occurs  no- 
where else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  properly  means  solution, 
(Rob.  Lex.,)  disclosure,  (Prof.  Stuart  on  the  Old  Testament,  p.  32S,) 
making  free,  (Passoic,)  with  the  notion  that  what  is  thus  released 
or  loosed  was  before  bound,  entangled,  obscure.  The  verb  from 
which  this  word  is  derived  (eVt\ua>)  means,  to  let  loose  upon,  as  dogs 
upon  a  hare,  (Xen.  Mem.  7,  8  ;  ib,  9, 10  ;)  to  loose  or  open  letters;  to 
loosen  a  band ;  to  loose  or  disclose  a  riddle  or  a  dark  saying,  and 
then  to  enlighten,  illustrate,  etc. — Passoic.  It  is  twice  used  in  the 
New  Testament.  Mark  iv.  34,  "  He  expounded  all  things  to  his 
disciples;  Acts  xix.  39,  "It  shall  be  determined  in  a  lawful  assem- 
bly." The  verb  would  be  applicable  to  loosing  anything  which  is 
bound  or  confined,  and  thence  to  the  explanation  of  a  mysterious 
doctrine  or  a  parable,  or  to  a  disclosure  of  Avhat  was  before  unknown. 
The  word,  according  to  this,  in  the  place  before  us,  would  mean  the 
disclosure  of  what  was  before  bound,  or  retained,  or  unknown ; 
either  what  had  never  been  communicated  at  all,  or  what  had  been 
communicated  obscurely ;  and  the  idea  is,  "no  prophecy  recorded  in 
the  Scripture  is  of,  or  comes  from,  any  exposition  or  disclosure  of 
the  will  and  purposes  of  God  by  the  prophets  themselves."  It  is 
not  a  thing  of  their  own,  or  a  private  matter  originating  with  them- 
selves, but  it  is  to  be  traced  to  a  higher  source.  If  this  be  the  true 
interpretation,  then  it  follows  that  the  prophecies  are  to  be  regarded 
as  of  higher  than  any  human  origin  ;  and  then,  also,  it  follows  that 
this  passage  should  not  be  used  to  prove  that  the  prophets  did  not 
understand  the  nature  of  their  own  communications,  or  that  they 
were  mere  unconscious  and  passive  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God 
to  make  known  his  will.  "Whatever  may  be  the  truth  on  those 
points,  this  passage  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  them,  any  more  than 
the  fact  that  a  minister  of  religion  now  declares  truth  which  he  did 
not  originate,  but  which  is  to  be  traced  to  God  as  its  author,  prove? 
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21  For  the  prophecy  came 
not  l  in  y  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man :    but   holy    men   of  God 


1  Or,  a t  any. 


y  I. uke  i.  "0. 


spake  as  they  xcere  moved  '  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 


x  2  Tim.  iii.  16. 


that  he  does  not  understand  what  he  himself  says.  It  follows,  also, 
that  this  passage  cannot  be  adduced  by  the  Papists  to  prove  that 
the  people  at  large  should  not  have  free  access  to  the  word  of  God. 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  interpret  it  for  themselves.  It  makes 
no  affirmation  on  that  point,  and  does  not  even  contain  any  princi- 
ple of  which  such  a  use  can  be  made;  for,  (1,)  whatever  it  means,  it 
is  confined  to  prophecy ;  it  does  not  embrace  the  whole  Bible.  (2.) 
"Whatever  it  means,  it  merely  states  a  fact ;  it  does  not  enjoin  a  duty. 
It  states,  as  a  fact,  that  there  was  something  about  the  prophecies 
which  was  not  of  private  solution,  but  it  does  not  state  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  church  to  prevent  any  private  explanation  or  opinion 
even  of  the  prophecies.  (3.)  It  says  nothing  about  the  church  as 
empowered  to  give  a  public  or  authorized  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phecies. There  is  not  a  hint,  or  an  intimation  of  any  kind,  that  the 
church  is  intrusted  with  any  such  power  whatever.  There  never 
was  any  greater  perversion  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  than  to  suppose 
that  this  teaches  that  any  class  of  men  is  not  to  have  free  access  to 
the  Bible.  The  effect  of  the  passage,  properly  interpreted,  should 
be  to  lead  us  to  study  the  Bible  with  profound  reverence,  as  having 
a  higher  than  any  human  origin,  not  to  turn  away  from  it  as  if  it 
were  unintelligible,  nor  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  inter- 
preted only  by  one  class  of  men.  The  fact  that  it  discloses  truths 
which  the  human  mind  could  not  of  itself  have  originated,  is  a  good 
reason  for  studying  it  with  diligence  and  with  prayer — not  for  sup- 
posing that  it  is  unlawful  for  us  to  attempt  to  understand  it;  a  good 
reason  for  reverence  and  veneration  for  it — not  for  sanctified  neglect. 
21.  For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time.  Marg.,  "or,  at  any." 
The  Greek  word  (nore)  will  bear  either  construction.  It  would  be 
true  in  either  sense,  but  the  reference  is  particularly  to  the  recorded 
prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament.  What  was  true  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  true  of  all  prophecy,  that  it  is  not  by  the  will  of  man.  The 
word  prophecy  here  is  without  the  article,  meaning  prophecy  in 
general — all  that  is  prophetic  in  the  Old  Testament ;  or,  in  a  more 
general  sense  still,  all  that  the  prophets  taught,  whether  relating  to 
future  events  or  not.  U  By  the  will  of  man.  It  was  not  of  human 
origin  ;  not  discovered  by  the  human  mind.  The  word  vnll,  here 
seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  prompting  or  suggestion ;  men  did 
not  speak  by  their  own  suggestion,  but  as  truth  was  brought  to  them 
by  God.  IT  But  holy  men  of  God.  Pious  men  commissioned  by 
God,  or  employed  by  him  as  his  messengers  to  mankind.  IT  Spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Comp.  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  The 
Greek  phrase  here  (inrbn.vevfia.Tos  ayiov  <pep6jxzvoi)  means  borne  along, 
moved,  influenced  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  idea  is,  that  in  what  they 
spake  they  were  carried  along  by  an  influence  from  above.  They 
moved  in  the  case  only  as  they  were  moved  ;  they  spake  only  as  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  upon  them.  They  were  no  more 
self-moved  than  a  vessel  at  sea  is  that  is  impelled  by  the  wind ;  and 
as  the  progress  made  by  the  vessel  is  to  be  measured  by  the  impulse 
bearing  upon  it,  so  the  statements  made  by  the  prophets  are  *3  oe 
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traced  to  txie  impulse  which  bore  upon  their  minds.  They  were 
not,  indeed,  in  all  respects  like  such  a  vessel,  but  only  in  regard  to 
the  fact  that  all  they  said  as  prophets  was  to  be  traced  to  the  foreign 
influence  that  bore  upon  their  minds.  There  could  not  be,  there- 
fore, a  more  decided  declaration  than  this  in  proof  that  the  prophets 
Avere  inspired.  If  the  authority  of  Peter  is  admitted,  his  positive 
and  explicit  assertion  settles  the  question.  If  this  be  so,  also,  then 
the  point  with  reference  to  which  he  makes  this  observation  is 
abundantly  confirmed,  that  the  prophecies  demand  our  earnest  at- 
tention, and  that  we  should  give  all  the  heed  to  them  which  we 
would  to  a  light  or  lamp  when  travelling  in  a  dangerous  way,  and 
in  a  dark  night.  In  a  still  more  general  sense,  the  remark  here  made 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures.  We  are  in  a 
dark  world.  "We  see  few  things  clearly;  and  all  around  us,  on  a 
thousand  questions,  there  is  the  obscurity  of  midnight.  By  nature 
there  is  nothing  to  cast  light  on  those  questions,  and  we  are  per- 
plexed, bewildered,  embarrassed.  The  Bible  is  given  to  us  to  shed 
light  on  our  way.  It  is  the  only  light  which  we  have  respecting  the 
future,  and  though  it  does  not  give  all  the  information  which  we 
might  desire  in  regard  to  what  is  to  come,  yet  it  gives  us  sufficient 
light  to  guide  us  to  heaven.  It  teaches  us  what  it  is  necessary  to 
know  about  God,  about  our  duty,  and  about  the  way  of  salvation, 
in  order  to  conduct  us  safely  ;  and  no  one  who  has  committed  him- 
self to  its  direction,  has  been  suffered  to  wander  finally  away  from 
the  paths  of  salvation.  It  is,  therefore,  a  duty  to  attend  to  the  in- 
structions which  the  Bible  imparts,  and  to  commit  ourselves  to  its 
holy  guidance  in  our  journey  to  a  better  world :  for  soon,  if  we  are 
faithful  to  its  teachings,  the  light  of  eternity  will  dawn  upon  us,  and 
there,  amidst  its  cloudless  splendour,  we  shall  see  as  we  are  seen, 
and  know  as  we  are  known ;  then  we  shall  "  need  no  candle,  neither 
light  of  the  sun ;  for  the  Lord  God  shall  give  us  light,  and  we  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever."     Comp.  Rev.  xxi.  22 — 24 ;  xxii.  5. 

CHAPTER  II. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

The  general  subject  of  this  chapter  is  stated  in  the  first  verse,  and 
it  embraces  these  points  :  (1,)  that  it  might  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  false  teachers  among  Christians,  as  there  were  false  pro- 
phets in  ancient  times  ;  (2,)  that  they  would  introduce  destructive 
errors,  leading  many  astray;  and,  (3,)  that  they  would  be  certainly 
punished.  The  design  of  the  chapter  is  to  illustrate  and  defend 
these  points. 

I.  That  there  would  be  such  false  teachers  the  apostle  expressly 
states  in  ver.  1 ;  and  incidentally  in  that  verse,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
chapter,  he  notices  some  of  their  characteristics,  or  some  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  would  hold,  (a)  They  would  deny  the  Lord 
that  bought  them,  ver.  1.  See  Notes  on  that  verse,  (b)  They  would 
be  influenced  by  covetousness,  and  their  object  in  their  attempting 
to  seduce  others  from  the  faith,  and  to  induce  them  to  become  fol- 
lowers of  themselves,  would  be  to  make  money,  ver.  3.  (c)  They 
would  be  corrupt,  beastly,  and  licentious  in  their  conduct ;  and  it 
would  be  one  design  of  their  teaching  to  show  that  the  indulgence 
of  gross  passions  was  not  inconsistent  with  religion;  ver.  10,  "that 
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walk  after  the  flesh,  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness  ;"  ver.  12,  "  as 
natural  brute  beasts;"  "shall  perish  in  their  own  corruption;" 
ver.  14,  "having  eyes  full  of  adultery,  and  that  cannot  cease  from 
sin;"  ver.  22,  "the  dog  has  returned  to  his  own  vomit  again." 
(d)  They  would  be  proud,  arrogant,  and  self-willed ;  men  who 
would  despise  all  proper  government,  and  who  would  be  thoroughly 
"radical"  in  their  views;  ver.  10,  "and  despise  government; 
presumptuous  are  they  and  self-willed,  they  are  not  afraid  to  speak 
evil  of  dignities;"  ver.  18,  "they  speak  great  swelling  words  of 
vanity."  (e)  They  were  persons  who  had  been  formerly  of  corrupt 
lives,  but  who  had  become  professing  Christians.  This  is  implied 
in  vers.  20 — 22.  They  are  spoken  of  as  having  "escaped  the  pollu- 
tions of  the  world,  through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ;"  as  "having  known  the  ways  of  righteousness,"  but 
as  having  turned  again  to  their  former  corrupt  practices  and  lusts ; 
"  it  has  happened  to  them  according  to  the  true  proverb,"  etc. 
There  were  various  classes  of  persons  in  primitive  times,  coming 
under  the  general  appellation  of  the  term  Gnostic,  to  whom  this 
description  would  apply,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  had  begun  to 
broach  their  doctrines  in  the  times  of  the  apostles.  Among  those 
persons  were  the  Ebionites,  Corinthians,  Nicolaitanes,  etc. 

II.  These  false  teachers  would  obtain  followers,  and  their  teach- 
ings would  be  likely  to  allure  many.  This  is  intimated  more  than 
once  in  the  chapter :  ver.  2,  "  and  many  shall  follow  their  per- 
nicious ways  ;"  ver.  3,  "  and  through  covetousness  shall  they  with 
feigned  words  make  merchandise  of  you;"  ver.  14,  "beguiling 
unstable  souls."     Comp.  ver.  18. 

III.  They  would  certainly  be  punished.  A  large  part  of  the 
chapter  is  taken  up  in  proving  this  point,  and  especially  in  showing 
from  the  examples  of  others  who  had  erred  in  a  similar  manner,  that 
they  could  not  escape  destruction.  In  doing  this,  the  apostle  refers 
to  the  following  facts  and  illustrations :  (1.)  The  case  of'  the  angels 
that  sinned,  and  that  were  cast  down  to  hell,  ver.  4.  If  God  brought 
such  dreadful  punishment  on  those  who  were  once  before  his  throne, 
wicked  men  could  have  no  hope  of  escape.  (2.)  The  case  of  the 
wicked  in  the  time  of  Noah,  who  were  cut  off  by  the  flood,  ver.  5. 
(3.)  The  case  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  ver.  6.  (4.)  The  character 
of  the  persons  referred  to  was  such  that  they  could  have  no  hope  of 
escape,  (a)  They  were  corrupt,  sensual,  presumptuous,  and  self 
willed,  and  were  even  worse  than  the  rebel  angels  had  been — meiJ 
that  seemed  to  be  made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  vers.  10 — 12. 
(b)  They  were  spots  and  blemishes,  sensual  and  adulterers,  emulat- 
ing the  example  of  Balaam,  who  was  rebuked  by  even  a  dumb  ass 
for  his  iniquity,  vers.  13 — 16.  (c)  They  allured  others  to  sin  under 
the  specious  promise  of  liberty,  while  they  were  themselves  the 
slaves  of  debased  appetites,  and  gross  and  sensual  passions,  vers. 
17 — 19.  From  the  entire  description  in  this  chapter,  it  is  clear  that 
the  persons  referred  to,  though  once  professors  of  rebigion,  had  become 
eminently  abandoned  and  corrupt.  It  may  not,  indeed,  be  easy  to 
identify  them  with  any  particular  sect  or  class  then  existing  and 
now  known  in  history,  though  not  a  few  of  the  sects  in  the  early 
Christian  church  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  this  description ;  but 
there  have  been  those  in  every  age  who  have  strongly  resembled 
these  persons  ;  and  this  chapter,  therefore,  possesses  great  value  as 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TJUT   there  °  were   false   pro- 
phets also  among  the  people 


even  as  there  shall  be  false 
teachers  among  you,  *  who 
privily  shall  bring  in  damnable 

b  Matt.  xxiv.  5.  24;  Acts  xx.  C9,  30; 


a  Dent.  xiii.  1,  etc.  '  1  Tim.  iv.  l 

containing  important  warnings  against  the  arts  of  false  teachers,  and 
the  danger  of  being  seduced  by  them  from  the  truth.  Compare 
Introduction  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  §  3,  4. 

1.  But  there  were  false  prophets  also  among  the  people.  In  the  pre- 
vious chapter,  (vers.  19—21,)  Peter  had  appealed  to  the  prophecies  as 
containing  unanswerable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 
He  says,  however,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  all  who  claimed 
to  be  prophets  were  true  messengers  of  God.  There  were  many 
who  pretended  to  be  such,  who  only  led  the  people  astray.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  such  men  have  abounded  in  all  ages  where 
there  have  been  true  prophets.  U  Even  as  there  shall  be  false  teachers 
among  you.  The  fact  that  false  teachers  would  arise  in  the  church 
is  often  adverted  to  in  the  New  Testament.  Compare  Matt.  xxiv. 
5,  24  ;  Acts  xx.  29,  30.  1  Who  privily.  That  is,  in  a  secret  manner, 
or  under  plausible  arts  and  pretences.  They  would  not  at  first  make 
an  open  avowal  of  their  doctrines,  but  would  in  fact,  while  their 
teachings  seemed  to  be  in  accordance  with  truth,  covertly  maintain 
opinions  which  would  sap  the  very  foundations  of  religion.  The 
Greek  word  here  used,  and  which  is  rendered  "  who  privily  shalL 
bring  in,"  (vapeiadyw,)  means  properly  to  lead  in  by  the  side  of  others, 
to  lead  in  along  tcith  others.  Nothing  could  better  express  the  usual 
way  in  which  error  is  introduced.  It  is  by  the  side,  or  along  tcith, 
other  doctrines  which  are  true ;  that  is,  while  the  mind  is  turned 
mainly  to  other  subjects,  and  is  off  its  guard,  gently  and  silently  to 
lay  down  some  principle,  which,  being  admitted,  would  lead  to  the 
error,  or  from  which  the  error  would  follow  as  a  natural  consequence. 
Those  who  inculcate  error  rarely  do  it  openly.  If  they  would  at 
once  boldly  "  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them,'"  it  would  be  easy  to 
meet  them,  and  the  mass  of  professed  Christians  would  be  in  no 
danger  of  embracing  the  error.  But  when  principles  are  laid  down 
which  may  lead  to  that ;  when  doubts  on  remote  points  are  sug- 
gested which  may  involve  it ;  or  when  a  long  train  of  reasoning  is 
pursued  which  may  secretly  tend  to  it ;  there  is  much  more  pro- 
bability that  the  mind  will  be  corrupted  from  the  truth.  U  Damna- 
ble heresies,  alpecrets  dirwXelas.  "  Heresies  of  destruction  ;"  that  is, 
heresies  that  will  be  followed  by  destruction.  The  Greek  word 
which  is  rendered  damnable,  is  the  same  which  in  the  close  of  the 
verse  is  rendered  destruction.  It  is  so  rendered  also  in  Matt.  vii.  13  ; 
Rom.  ix.  22;  Phil.  iii.  19;  2  Pet.  hi.  16— in  all  oi  which  places  it 
refers  to  the  future  loss  of  the  soul.  The  same  word  also  is  rendered 
perdition  in  John  xvii.  12  ;  Phil.  i.  28  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  9  ;  Heb.  x.  39  ; 
2  Pet.  iii.  7;  Rev.  xvii.  8,  11— in  all  which  places  it  has  the  same 
reference.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  rendered  "heresies,"  see 
Notes  on  Acts  xxiv.  14 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  19.  The  idea  of  sect  or  party  is 
that  which  is  conveyed  by  this  word,  rather  than  doctrinal  errors; 
but  it  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  formation  of  the  sect  or  party, 
as  is  the  fact  in  most  cases,  would  be  founded  on  error  of  doctrine. 
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heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  I  upon  themselves  swift  destruc- 
that   bought    them,   and    bring  I  tion. 

The  thin^  which  these  false  teachers  would  attempt  "would  be 
divisions,  alienations,  or  parties,  in  the  church,  but  these  would  be 
based  on  the  erroneous  doctrines  which  they  would  promulgate. 
What  would  be  the  particular  doctrine  in  this  case  is  immediately 
specified,  to  wit,  that  they  "would  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them." 
The  idea  then  is,  that  these  false  teachers  would  form  sects  or  par- 
ties in  the  church,  of  a  destructive  or  ruinous  nature,  founded  on  a 
denial  of  the  Lord  that  bought  them.  Such  a  formation  of  sects 
would  be  ruinous  to  piety,  to  good  morals,  and  to  the  soul.  The 
authors  of  these  sects,  holding  the  views  which  they  did,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  motives  which  they  would  be,  and  practising  the 
morals  which  they  would  practise,  as  growing  out  of  their  princi- 
ples, would  bring  upon  themselves  swift  and  certain  destruction.  It 
is  not  possible  now  to  determine  to  what  particular  class  of  errorists 
the  apostle  had  reference  here,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
was  to  some  form  of  the  Gnostic  belief.  There  Avere  many  early 
sects  of  so-called  heretics  to  whom  what  he  here  says  would  be 
applicable.  IT  Even  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them.  This  must 
mean  that  they  held  doctrines  which  were  in  fact  a  denial  of  the 
Lord,  or  the  tendency  of  which  would  be  a  denial  of  the  Lord,  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that,  while  they  professed  to  be  Christians, 
they  would  openly  and  avowedly  deny  him.  To  "deny  the  Lord" 
may  be  either  to  deny  his  existence,  his  claims,  or  his  attributes ;  it 
is  to  withhold  from  him,  in  our  belief  and  profession,  anything  which 
is  essential  to  a  proper  conception  of  him.  The  particular  thing, 
however,  which  is  mentioned  here  as  entering  into  that  self-denial, 
is  something  connected  with  the  fact  that  he  had  "bought"  them. 
It  was  such  a  denial  of  the  Lord  as  having  bought  them,  as  to  be  in 
fact  a  renunciation  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  religion.  There 
has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Lord  in  this  place — whether  it  refers  to  God  the  Father,  or  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Greek  word  is  AecrwoTris — despotes.  Many 
expositors  have  maintained  that  it  refers  to  the  Father,  and  that 
when  it  is  said  that  he  had  bought  them,  it  means  in  a  general  sense 
that  he  was  the  Author  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  had  caused 
them  to  be  purchased  or  redeemed.  Michaelis  supposes  that  the 
Gnostics  are  referred  to  as  denying  the  Father  by  asserting  that  he 
was  not  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  maintaining  that  it  was  created 
by  an  inferior  being. — Intro,  to  New  Testament,  iv.  360.  Whitby, 
Benson,  Slade,  and  many  others,  maintain  that  this  refers  to  the 
Father  as  having  originated  the  plan  by  which  men  are  redeemed ; 
and  the  same  opinion  is  held,  of  necessity,  by  those  who  deny  the 
doctrine  of  general  atonement.  The  only  arguments  to  show  that  it 
refers  to  God  the  Father  would  be,  (1,)  that  the  word  used  here 
(Aeo-iroTTjs)  is  not  the  usual  term  (nvpios)  by  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  designated  in  the  New  Testament;  and,  (2,)  that  the  admission 
that  it  refers  to  the  Lord  Jesus  would  lead  inevitably  to  the  con- 
clusion that  some  will  perish  for  whom  Christ  died.  That  it  does, 
however,  refer  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  seems  to  me  to  be  plain  from  the 
following  considerations  :  (1.)  It  is  the  obvious  interpretation  ;  that 
which  would  be  given  by  the  great  mass  of  Christians,  and  about 
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which  there  could  never  have  been  any  hesitancy  if  it  had  not  been 
supposed  that  it  -would  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  general  atonement. 
As  to  the  alleged  fact  that  the  word  used  (Despotes)  is  not  that  which 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  may  be  admitted  to  be 
true,  but  still  the  word  here  may  be  understood  as  applied  to  him. 
It  properly  means  a  ?7iaster  as  opposed  to  a  servant ;  then  it  is  used 
as  denoting  supreme  authority,  and  is  thus  applied  to  Gcd,  and  may 
be  in  that  sense  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  head  over  all  things, 
or  as  having  supreme  authority  over  the  church.  It  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament  only  in  the  following  places  :  1  Tim.  vi.  1,  2 ;  Titus 
ii.  9;  1  Pet.  ii.  18,  where  it  is  rendered  masters ;  Luke  ii.  29 ;  Acts 
iv.  24  ;  Rev.  vi.  10,  where  it  is  rendered  Lord,  and  is  applied  to  God ; 
and  in  Jude  4,  and  in  the  passage  before  us,  in  both  which  places  it 
is  rendered  Lord,  and  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  applied  to  the 
Lord  Jesus.  There  is  nothing  in  the  proper  signification  of  the 
word  which  would  forbid  this.  (2.)  The  phrase  is  one  that  is  pro- 
perly applicable  to  the  Lord  Jesus  as  having  bought  us  with  his 
blood.  The  Greek  word  is  dyopA(w — a  word  which  means  properly 
to  market,  to  buy,  to  purchase,  and  then  to  redeem,  or  acquire  for  one's 
self  a  by  price  paid,  or  by  a  ransom.  It  is  rendered  buy  or  bought  in  the 
following  places  in  the  New  Testament :  Matt.  xiii.  44,  46  ;  xiv.  15 ; 
xxi.  12  ;  xxv.  9,  10  ;  xxvii.  7  ;  Markvi.  36,  37  ;  xi.  15  ;  xv.  46;  xvi.  1 ; 
Luke  ix.  13  ;  xiv.  18,  19  ;  xvii.  28  ;  xix.  45  ;  xxii.  36  ;  John  iv.  8  ; 
vi.  5;  xiii.  29;  1  Cor.  vii.  30;  Rev.  iii.  18;  xiii.  17;  xviii.  11,— in 
all  which  places  it  is  applicable  to  ordinary  transactions  of  buying. 
In  the  following  places  it  is  also  rendered  bought,  as  applicable  to 
the  redeemed,  as  being  bought  or  purchased  by  the  Lord  Jesus : 

1  Cor.  vi.  20;  vii.  23,  "Ye  are  bought  with  a  price;"  and  in  the 
following  places  it  is  rendered  redeemed,  Rev.  v.  9  ;  xiv.  3,  4.  It 
does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  true  that  in 
a  large  sense  this  word  might  be  applied  to  the  Father  as  having 
caused  his  people  to  be  redeemed,  or  as  being  the  Author  of  the  plan 
of  redemption ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  word  is  more  properly 
applicable  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that,  when  used  with  reference  to 
redemption,  it  is  uniformly  given  to  him  in  the  New  Testament. 
Compare  the  passages  referred  to  above.  It  is  strictly  and  properly 
true  only  of  the  Son  of  God  that  he  has  "bought"  us.  The  Father 
indeed  is  represented  as  making  the  arrangement,  as  giving  his  Son  to 
die,  and  as  the  great  Source  of  all  the  blessings  secured  by  redemp- 
tion ;  but  the  purchase  was  actually  made  by  the  Son  of  God  by  his 
sacrifice  on  the  cross.  Whatever  there  was  of  the  nature  of  a  price 
was  paid  by  him;  and  whatever  obligations  may  grow  out  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  purchased  or  ransomed  are  due  particularly  to  him, 

2  Cor.  v.  15.  These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  make  it  clear  that 
Peter  referred  here  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  meant  to 
say  that  the  false  teachers  mentioned  held  doctrines  which  were  in 
fact  a  denial  of  that  Saviour.  He  does  not  specify  particularly  what 
constituted  such  a  denial;  but  it  is  plain  that  any  doctrine  which 
represented  him,  his  person,  or  his  work,  as  essentially  different 
from  what  was  the  truth,  would  amount  to  such  a  denial.  If  he 
was  Divine,  and  that  fact  was  denied,  making  him  wholly  a  different 
being  ;  if  he  actually  made  an  expiatory  sacrifice  by  his  death,  and 
that  fact  was  denied,  and  he  was  held  to  be  a  mere  religious  teacher, 
changing  essentially  the  character  of  the  work  which  he  came  to 
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2  And  many  shall  follow  their 
1  pernicious  ways  ;  by  reason  of 

1  Or,  lascivious,  as  some  copies  read. 


whom  the  way  of  truth  shall 
be  evil  spoken  of. 


perform;  if  he,  in  some  proper  sense,  "bought"  them  with  liis 
blood,  and  that  fact  was  denied  in  such  a  way  that  according  to  their 
views  it  was  not  strictly  proper  to  speak  of  him  as  having  bought 
them  at  all,  which  would  be  the  case  if  he  were  a  mere  prophet  or 
religious  teacher,  then  it  is  clear  that  such  a  representation  would 
be  in  fact  <i  denial  of  his  true  nature  and  work.  That  some  of  these 
views  entered  into  their  denial  of  him  is  clear,  for  it  was  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  he  had  "  bought "  them,  or  redeemed  them,  that 
they  denied  him.  If  And  bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction. 
The  desti-uction  here  referred  to  can  be  only  that  which  will  occur  in 
the  future  world,  for  there  can  be  no  evidence  that  Peter  meant  to 
say  that  this  would  destroy  their  health,  their  property,  or  theii 
lives.  The  Greek  word  (&irw\etav)  is  the  same  which  is  used  in  the 
former  part  of  the  verse,  in  the  phrase  "damnable  heresies."  Sea 
Notes.  In  regard,  then,  to  this  important  passage,  Ave  may  remark, 
(1,)  that  the  apostle  evidently  believed  that  some  would  perish  for 
whom  Christ  died.  (2.)  If  this  be  so,  then  the  same  truth  may  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  he  died  for  others  besides  those  who  will 
be  saved ;  that  is,  that  the  atonement  was  not  confined  merely  to 
the  elect.  This  one  passage,  therefore,  demonstrates  the  doctrine 
of  general  atonement.  This  conclusion  would  be  drawn  from  it  by 
the  great  mass  of  readers,  and  it  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that 
this  is  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  passage.  (3.)  It  follows  that 
men  may  destroy  themselves  by  a  denial  of  the  great  and  vital 
doctri?ies  of  religion.  It  cannot  be  a  harmless  thing,  then,  to  hold 
erroneous  opinions ;  nor  can  men  be  safe  who  deny  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  is  truth,  not  error,  that  saves  the  soul ; 
and  an  erroneous  opinion  on  any  subject  may  be  as  dangerous  to  a 
man's  ultimate  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  as  a  wrong  course 
of  life.  How  many  men  have  been  ruined  in  their  worldly  prospects, 
their  health,  and  their  lives,  by  holding  false  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  morals,  or  in  regard  to  medical  treatment !  Who  would  re- 
gard it  as  a  harmless  thing  if  a  son  should  deny  in  respect  to  his 
father  that  he  was  a  man  of  truth,  probity,  and  honesty,  or  should 
attribute  to  him  a  character  which  does  not  belong  to  him — a 
character  just  the  reverse  of  truth  ?  Can  the  same  thing  be  innocent 
in  regard  to  God  our  Saviour?  (4.)  Men  bring  destruction  "on 
themselves."  No  one  compels  them  to  deny  the  Lord  that  bought 
them  ;  no  one  forces  them  to  embrace  any  dangerous  error.  If  men 
perish,  they  perish  by  their  own  fault,  for  (a)  ample  provision  was 
made  for  their  salvation  as  well  as  for  others  ;  (b)  they  were  freely 
invited  to  be  saved ;  (c)  it  was,  in  itself,  just  as  easy  for  them  to 
embrace  the  truth  as  it  was  for  others ;  and  (rf)  it  was  as  easy  to 
embrace  the  truth  as  to  embrace  error. 

2.  And  many  shall  foUoio  their  pernicious  toays.  Marg.,  lascivious. 
A  large  number  of  manuscripts  and  versions  read  lasciviotis  here 
— d<re\yetcus — instead  of  pernicious — dT-w\e/ats,  (see  Wetstein;)  and 
this  reading  is  adopted  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  by 
Tittman,  Griesbach,  and  Hahn,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  is 
the  correct  reading.    This  will  a°ree  well  with  the  account  else- 
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3  And  through  covetousness 
shall  they  with  feigned  words 
make     merchandise     of    you : 


whose  judgment '  now  of  a  long 
time  lingereth  not,  and  their 
damnation  slumbereth  not. 

c  Jude  4—7- 


where  given  of  these  teachers,  that  their  doctrines  tended  to  licen- 
tiousness, vers.  10,  14,  18,  19.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  those  who  have  denied  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
have  been  so  frequently  licentious  in  their  own  conduct,  and  have 
inculcated  opinions  which  tended  to  licentiousness.  Many  of  the 
forms  of  religious  error  have  somehow  had  a  connexion  with  this 
vice.  Men  who  are  corrupt  at  heart  often  seek  to  obtain  for  their 
corruptions  the  sanction  of  religion.  If  By  reason  of  whom  the  way 
of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of.  (1.)  Because  they  were  professors 
of  religion,  and  religion  would  seem  to  be  held  responsible  for  their 
conduct ;  and,  (2,)  because  they  were  professed  teachers  of  religion, 
and,  by  many,  would  be  understood  as  expounding  the  true  doctrines 
of  the  gospel. 

3.  And  through  covetousness.  This  shows  what  one  of  the  things 
was  by  which  they  were  influenced — a  thing  which,  like  licentious- 
ness, usually  exerts  a  powerful  influence  over  the  teachers  of  error. 
The  religious  principle  is  the  strongest  that  is  implanted  in  the 
human  bosom  ;  and  men  who  can  obtain  a  livelihood  in  no  other 
way,  or  who  are  too  unprincipled  or  too  indolent  to  labour  for  an 
honest  living,  often  turn  public  teachers  of  religion,  and  adopt  the 
kind  of  doctrines  that  will  be  likely  to  give  them  the  greatest  powei 
over  the  purses  of  others.  True  religion,  indeed,  requires  of  its 
friends  to  devote  all  that  they  have  to  the  service  of  God  and  to  the 
promotion  of  his  cause ;  but  it  is  very  easy  to  pervert  this  require- 
ment, so  that  the  teacher  of  error  shall  take  advantage  of  it  for  his 
own  aggrandizement.  If  Shall  they  with  feigned  words.  Gr.,  formed, 
fashioned ;  then  those  which  are  formed  for  the  occasion — feigned, 
false,  deceitful.  The  idea  is,  that  the  doctrines  which  they  would 
defend  were  not  maintained  by  solid  and  substantial  arguments, 
but  that  they  would  make  use  of  plausible  reasoning  made  up  for  the 
occasion.  H  Make  merchandise  of  you.  Treat  you  not  as  rational 
beings,  but  as  a  bale  of  goods,  or  any  other  article  of  traffic.  That 
is,  they  would  endeavour  to  make  money  out  of  them,  and  regard 
them  "only  as  fitted  to  promote  that  object.  H  Whose  judgment. 
Whose  condemnation.  If  Now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not.  Greek, 
"  of  old  ;  long  since."  The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  justice  had  been 
long  attentive  to  their  movements,  and  was  on  its  way  to  their 
destruction.  It  was  not  a  new  thing — that  is,  there  was  no  new 
principle  involved  in  their  destruction ;  but  it  was  a  principle  which 
had  always  been  in  operation,  and  which  would  certainly  be  ap- 
plicable to  them,  and  of  a  long  time  justice  had  been  impatient  to 
do  the  work  which  it  was  accustomed  to  do.  What  had  occurred 
to  the  angels  that  sinned,  (ver.  4,)  to  the  old  world,  (ver.  5,)  and  to 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  (ver.  6,)  would  occur  to  them;  and  the  same 
justice  which  had  overthrown  them  might  be  regarded  as  on  its 
way  to  effect  their  destruction.  Comp.  Notes,  Isa.  xviii.  4.  ^  And 
their  damnation  slumbereth  not.  Their  condemnation,  (Notes,  1  Cor, 
xi.  29, )  yet  here  referring  to  future  punishment.  "  Mr.  Blackwell  ob- 
serves, that  this  is  a  most  beautiful  figure,  representing  the  vengeance 
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4  For  if  God  spared  not  the  I  them  down  to  hell,  and  de- 
angels    that    sinned,    but    cast  |  livcred    them    into    chains    of 

m 

that  shall  destroy  such  incorrigible  sinners  as  an  angel  of  judgment 
pursuing  them  on  the  wing,  continually  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  in  the  mean  time  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  them, 
that  he  may  at  length  discharge  an  unerring  blow." — Doddridge.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  speak  of  "  sleepless  justice;"  and  the  idea  here 
is,  that  however  justice  may  have  seemed  to  slumber  or  to  linger,  it 
was  not  really  so,  but  that  it  had  on  them  an  ever-watchful  eye,  and 
was  on  its  way  to  do  that  which  was  right  in  regard  to  them.  A 
sinner  should  never  forget  that  there  is  an  eye  of  unslumbering 
vigilance  always  upon  him,  and  that  everything  that  he  does  is 
witnessed  by  one  who  will  yet  render  exact  justice  to  all  men.  No 
man,  however  careful  to  conceal  his  sins,  or  however  bold  in  trans- 
gression, or  however  unconcerned  he  may  seem  to  be,  can  hope  that 
justice  will  always  linger,  or  destruction  always  slumber. 

4.  For  if  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned.  The  apostle  now 
proceeds  to  the  proof  of  the  proposition  that  these  persons  would  be 
punished.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  had  been,  or  were 
even  then,  professing  Christians,  though  they  had  really,  if  not  in 
form,  apostatized  from  the  faith,  (vers.  20 — 22;)  and  a  part  of  the 
proofs,  therefore,  are  derived  from  the  cases  of  those  who  had 
apostatized  from  the  service  of  God.  He  appeals,  therefore,  to  the 
case  of  the  angels  that  had  revolted.  Neither  their  former  rank, 
their  dignity,  nor  their  holiness,  saved  them  from  being  thrust 
down  to  hell;  and  if  God  punished  them  so  severely,  then  false 
teachers  could  not  hope  to  escape.  The  apostle,  by  the  angels  here, 
refers  undoubtedly  to  a  revolt  in  heaven — an  event  referred  to  in 
Jude  6,  and  everywhere  implied  in  the  Scriptures.  When  that 
occurred,  however — why  they  revolted,  or  what  was  the  number  of 
the  apostates — we  have  not  the  slightest  information,  and  on  these 
points  conjecture  would  be  useless.  In  the  supposition  that  it 
occurred,  there  is  no  improbability ;  for  there  is  nothing  more 
absurd  in  the  belief  that  angels  have  revolted  than  that  men  have ; 
and  if  there  are  evil  angels,  as  there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt  than 
that  there  are  evil  men,  it  is  morally  certailn  that  they  must  have 
fallen  at  some  period  from  a  state  of  holiness,  for  it  cannot  be 
believed  that  God  made  them  wicked.  If  But  cast  them  down  to  hell. 
Gr.,  raprapwcras — "  thrusting  them  down  to  Tartarus."  The  word 
here  used  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  though  it  is 
common  in  the  classical  writers.  It  is  a  verb  formed  from  Taprapos 
(Tartarus,}  which  in  Greek  mythology  was  the  lower  part,  or  abyss 
of  hades,  where  the  shades  of  the  wicked  were  supposed  to.  be 
imprisoned  and  tormented,  and  answered  to  the  Jewish  word  View* 
— Gehenna.  It  was  regarded,  commonly,  as  beneath  the  earth;  as 
entered  through  the  grave ;  as  dark,  dismal,  gloomy ;  and  as  a  place 
of  punishment.  Comp.  Notes,  Job  x.  21,  22,  and  Matt.  v.  22.  The 
word  here  is  one  that  properly  refers  to  a  place  of  punishment,  since 
the  whole  argument  relates  to  that,  and  since  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  the  "  angels  that  sinned"  were  removed  to  a  place  of  happiness 
on  account  of  their  transgression.  It  must  also  refer  to  punishment 
in  some  other  world  than  this,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  this 
world  is  made  a  place  of  punishment  for  fallen  angels.     H  And 
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darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto 
judgment; 

5    And   spared  not  the  old 
world,   but    saved   Noah  d  the 

d  Gen.  vii.  1,  etc. 


eighth  person,  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  bringing  in  the 
flood  upon  the  world  of  the 
ungodly ; 


delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness.  "  Where  darkness  lies  like 
chains  upon  them." — Rob.  Lex.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that 
they  are  confined  in  that  dark  prison-house  as  if  by  chains.  "We 
are  not  to  suppose  that  spirits  are  literally  bound ;  but  it  was  common 
to  bind  or  letter  prisoners  who  were  in  dungeons,  and  the  repre- 
sentation here  is  taken  from  that  fact.  This  representation  that  the 
mass  of  fallen  angels  are  confined  in  Tartarus,  or  in  hell,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  representations  which  elsewhere  occur  that 
their  leader  is  permitted  to  roam  the  earth,  and  that  even  many  of 
those  spirits  are  allowed  to  tempt  men.  It  may  be  still  true  that 
the  mass  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  their  dark  abode ;  and  it 
may  even  be  true  also  that  Satan  and  those  who  are  permitted  to 
roam  the  earth  are  under  bondage,  and  are  permitted  to  range  only 
within  certain  bounds,  and  that  they  are  so  secured  that  they  will 
be  brought  to  trial  at  the  last  day.  IT  To  be  reserved  unto  judgment. 
Jude  6,  "  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day."  They  will  then,  with 
the  revolted  inhabitants  of  this  world,  be  brought  to  trial  for  their 
crimes.  That  the  fallen  angels  will  be  punished  after  the  judgment 
is  apparent  from  Rev.  xx.  10.  The  argument  in  this  verse  is,  that 
if  God  punished  the  angels  who  revolted  from  him,  it  is  a  fair  infer- 
ence that  he  will  punish  wicked  men,  though  they  were  once  pro- 
fessors of  religion. 

5.  And  spared  not  the  old  world.  The  world  before  the  flood.  The 
argument  here  is,  that  he  cut  off  that  wicked  race,  and  thus  showed 
that  he  would  punish  the  guilty.  By  that  awful  act  of  sweeping 
away  the  inhabitants  of  a  world,  he  showed  that  men  could  not  sin 
with  impunity,  and  that  the  incorrigibly  wicked  must  perish.  TT  But 
saved  Noah  the  eighth  person.  This  reference  to  Noah,  like  the  re- 
ference to  Lot  in  ver.  7,  seems  to  have  been  thrown  in  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  argument  as  an  incidental  remark,  to  show  that  the 
righteous,  however  few  in  number,  would  be  saved  when  the  wicked 
were  cut  off.  The  phrase  "Noah  the  eighth,"  means  Noah,  one  of 
eight;  that  is,  Noah  and  seven  others.  This  idiom  is  found,  says 
Dr.  Bloomneld,  in  the  best  writers — from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
downwards.  See  examples  in "Wetstein.  The  meaning  in  this  place 
fchenis,that  eight  persons,  and  eight  only  of  that  race,  were  saved;  thus 
showing,  that  while  the  wicked  would  be  punished,  however  nume- 
rous they  might  be,  the  righteous,  however  few,  would  be  saved. 
U  A  preacher  of  righteousness.  In  Gen.  vi.  9,  it  is  said  of  Noah,  that 
he  was  "  a  just  man  and  perfect  in  his  generations,  and  Noah 
walked  with  God;"  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  during  his  long 
life  he  was  faithful  in  reproving  the  wickedness  of  his  age,  and 
warned  the  world  of  the  judgment  that  was  preparing  for  it. 
Compare  Notes,  Heb.  xi.  7.  If  Bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the  world 
of  the  ungodly.  Upon  all  the  world  besides  that  pious  family. 
The  argument  here  is,  that  if  Goa  would  cut  off  a  wicked  race 
in  this  manner,  the  principle  is  settled  that  the  wicked  will  not 
escap 
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6  And  turning  the  cities  of 
•  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  into 
ashes,  condemned  them  with  an 
overthrow,  making  f  them  an 
ensample  unto  those  that  after 

e  Gen.  xix.  24,  25.         f  Deut.  xxix.  23. 


should  live  ungodly ; 

7  And  delivered  just  Lot, 8 
vexed  with  the  filthy  conversa- 
tion of  the  wicked ; 

8  (For  that  righteous   man 

g  Gen.  xix.  16. 


6.  And  turning  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  into  ashes.  Gen. 
xix.  24,  25.  This  is  a  third  example  to  demonstrate  that  God  will 
punish  the  wicked.  Comp.  Notes,  Jude  7.  The  word  here  rendered 
"turning  into  ashes,"  (reeppuxras,)  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  from  Tecppa,  {ashes,)  and  means  to  reduce  to  ashes, 
and  then  to  consume  or  destroy.  If  Condemned  them  xoith  an  over- 
throw .  By  the  fact  of  their  being  overthrown,  he  showed  that  they 
wrere  to  be  condemned,  or  that  he  disapproved  their  conduct.  Their 
calamity  came  expressly  on  account  of  their  enormous  sins  ;  as  it  is 
frequently  the  case  now  that  the  awful  judgments  that  come  upon 
the  licentious  and  the  intemperate,  are  as  plain  a  proof  of  the  Divine 
disapprobation  as  were  the  calamities  that  came  upon  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  IT  Making  them  an  ensaynple,  etc.  That  is,  they  were  a 
demonstration  that  God  disapproved  of  the  crimes  for  which  they 
were  punished,  and  would  disapprove  of  the  same  crimes  in  every 
age  and  in  every  land.  The  punishment  of  one  wicked  man  or 
people  always  becomes  a  warning  to  all  others. 

7.  And  delivered  just  Lot.  Gen.  xix.  16.  This  case  is  incidentally 
referred  to,  to  show  that  God  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked ;  and  that  while  the  latter  will  be  destroyed, 
the  former  will  be  saved.  See  ver.  9.  Lot  is  called  just,  because  he 
preserved  himself  uncontaminated  amidst  the  surrounding  wicked- 
ness. As  long  as  he  lived  in  Sodom  he  maintained  the  character  of 
an  upright  and  holy  man.  If  Vexed  with  the  filthy  conversation  of  the 
wicked.  By  the  corrupt  and  licentious  conduct  of  the  wicked  around 
him.  On  the  word  conversation,  see  Notes,  Phil.  i.  27.  The  origina. 
phrase,  which  is  rendered  filthy,  has  reference  to  licentiousness. 
The  corruption  of  Sodom  was  open  and  shameless ;  and  as  Lot  was 
compelled  to  see  much  of  it,  his  heart  was  pained.  The  word  here 
rendered  vexed,  means  that  he  wras  wearied  or  burdened.  The  crimes 
of  those  around  him  he  found  it  hard  to  bear  with. 

8.  For  that  righteous  man  dwelling  amotig  them.  The  Latin  Vulgate 
renders  this,  "For  in  seeing  and  hearing  he  was  just ;"  meaning  that 
he  maintained  his  uprightness,  or  that  he  did  not  become  contami- 
nated by  the  vices  of  Sodom.  Many  expositors  have  supposed  that 
this  is  the  correct  rendering ;  but  the  most  natural  and  the  most 
common  explanation  is  that  which  is  found  in  our  version.  Ac- 
cording to  that,  the  meaning  is,  that  compelled  as  he  was,  while 
living  among  them,  to  see  and  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  his  soul 
was  constantly  troubled.  If  In  seeing  and  hearing.  Seeing  their 
open  acts  of  depravity,  and  hearing  their  vile  conversation.  The 
effect  which  this  had  on  the  mind  of  Lot  is  not  mentioned  in  Genesis, 
but  nothing  is  more  probable  than  the  statement  here  made  by  Peter. 
"Whether  this  statement  was  founded  on  tradition,  or  whether  it  is  a 
suggestion  of  inspiration  to  the  mind  of  Peter,  cannot  be  determined. 
The  words  rendered  seeing  and  hearing  may  refer  to  the  act  of  seeing, 
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dwelling  among  them,  in  seeing  I  soul  from  day  to  day  with  ihtir 
and  hearing,  vexed  his  righteous  |  unlawful  deeds  ;) 

or  to  the  object  seen.  Wetstein  and  Robinson  suppose  that  they 
refer  here  to  the  latter,  and  that  the  sense  is,  that  he  was  troubled 
by  what  he  saw  and  heard.  The  meaning  is  not  materially  different. 
Those  who  live  among  the  wicked  are  compelled  to  see  and  hear 
much  that  pains  their  hearts,  and  it  is  well  if  they  do  not  become 
indifferent  to  it,  or  contaminated  by  it.  %  Vexed  his  righteous  soul 
from  day  to  day  with  their  unlawful  deeds.  Tortured  or  tormented 
his  soul — ifiaa-dvi(fv.  Comp.  Matt.  viii.  6,  29  ;  Luke  viii.  28  ;  Rev. 
ix.  5 ;  xi.  10 ;  xiv.  10 ;  xx.  10,  where  the  same  word  is  rendered 
tormented.  The  use  of  this  word  would  seem  to  imply  that  there 
was  something  active  on  the  part  of  Lot  which  produced  this  distress 
on  account  of  their  conduct.  He  was  not  merely  troubled  as  if  his 
soul  wrere  passively  acted  on,  but  there  were  strong  mental  exercises 
of  a  positive  kind,  arising  perhaps  from  anxious  solicitude  how  he 
might  prevent  their  evil  conduct,  or  from  painful  reflections  on  the 
consequences  of  their  deeds  to  themselves,  or  from  earnest  pleadings 
in  their  behalf  before  God,  or  from  reproofs  and  warnings  of  the 
wicked.  At  all  events,  the  language  is  such  as  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  not  a  mere  passive  observer  of  their  conduct.  This, 
it  would  seem,  was  "from  day  to  day;"  that  is,  it  was  constant. 
There  were  doubtless  reasons  why  Lot  should  remain  among  such  a 
people,  and  why,  Avhen  he  might  so  easily  have  done  it,  he  did  not 
remove  to  another  place.  Perhaps  it  was  one  purpose  of  his  remain- 
ing to  endeavour  to  do  them  good,  as  it  is  often  the  duty  of  good 
men  now  to  reside  among  the  wicked  for  the  same  purpose.  Lot  is 
supposed  to  have  resided  in  Sodom — then  probably  the  most  corrupt 
place  on  the  earth — for  sixteen  years  ;  and  we  have  in  that  fact  an 
instructive  demonstration  that  a  good  man  may  maintain  the  life  of 
religion  in  his  soul  when  surrounded  by  the  wicked,  and  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  effects  which  the  conduct  of  the  wicked  will  have  on  a 
man  of  true  piety  when  he  is  compelled  to  witness  it  constantly. 
We  may  learn  from  the  record  made  of  Lot  what  those  effects  will 
be,  and  what  is  evidence  that  one  is  truly  pious  who  lives  among 
the  M'icked.  (1.)  He  will  not  be  contaminated  with  their  wickedness, 
or  will  not  conform  to  their  evil  customs.  (2.)  He  will  not  become 
indifferent  to  it,  but  his  heart  will  be  more  and  more  affected  by  their 
depravity.  Comp.  Psa.  cxix.  136;  Luke  xix.  41;  Acts  xvii.  16. 
(3.)  He  will  have  not  only  constant,  but  growing  solicitude  in  regard 
to  it — solicitude  that  will  be  felt  every  day :  "  He  vexed  his  soul 
from  day  to  day."  It  will  not  only  be  at  intervals  that  his  mind  will 
be  affected  by  their  conduct,  but  it  will  be  an  habitual  and  constant 
thing.  True  piety  is  not  fitful,  periodical,  and  spasmodic ;  it  is 
constant  and  steady.  It  is  not  a.  jet  that  occasionally  bursts  out ;  it 
is  a  fountain  always  flowing.  (4.)  He  will  seek  to  do  them  good. 
We  may  suppose  that  this  was  the  case  with  Lot ;  we  are  certain 
that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  true  religion  to  seek  to  do  good  to  all, 
however  wicked  they  may  be.  (5.)  He  will  secure  their  confidence. 
He  will  practise  no  improper  arts  to  do  this,  but  it  will  be  one  of  the 
usual  results  of  a  life  of  integrity,  that  a  good  man  will  secure  the 
confidence  of  even  the  wicked.  It  does  not  appear  that  Lot  lost 
that  confidence,  and  the  whole  narrative  in  Genesis  leads  us  to  sup- 
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9  The  Lord  knoweth  how  to 
•deliver  the  godly  out  of  tempt- 
ations, and  to  reserve  '  the  un- 
just unto  the  day  of  judgment 
to  be  punished : 

h  Psa.  xxxiv.  15-18.        i  Jude  14.  15. 
k  Ileb.  xiii.  4. 


10  But  chiefly  them  *  that 
walk  after  the  flesh  in  the  lust 
of  uncleanness,  and  despise  go- 
vernment :  presumptuous  are 
they,  self-willed;  they  are  not 
afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities.' 

1  Or,  dominion.  I  Jude  8,  10. 


pose  that  even  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  regarded  him  as  a  good 
man.  The  wicked  may  hate  a  good  man  because  he  is  good  ;  but  if 
a  man  lives  as  he  should,  they  will  regard  him  as  upright,  and  they 
will  give  him  the  credit  of  it  Avhen  he  dies,  if  they  should  withhold 
it  while  he  lives. 

9.  The  Lord  knoweth,  etc.  That  is,  the  cases  referred  to  show 
that  God  is  able  to  deliver  his  people  when  tempted,  and  understands 
the  best  way  in  which  it  should  be  done.  He  sees  a  way  to  do  it 
when  we  cannot,  though  it  is  often  a  way  which  we  should  not  have 
thought  of.  He  can  send  an  angel  to  take  his  tempted  people  by 
the  hand ;  he  can  interpose  and  destroy  the  power  of  the  tempter  ; 
he  can  raise  up  earthly  friends  ;  he  can  deliver  his  people  completely 
and  for  ever  from  temptation,  by  their  removal  to  heaven.  U  And 
to  reserve  the  unjust.  As  he  does  the  rebel  angels,  ver.  4.  The  case 
of  the  angels  shows  that  God  can  keep  wicked  men,  as  if  under 
bonds,  reserved  for  their  final  trial  at  his  bar.  Though  they  seem 
to  go  at  large,  yet  they  are  under  his  control,  and  are  kept  by  him 
with  reference  to  their  ultimate  arraignment. 

10.  But  chiefly.  That  is,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  principles  just 
laid  down  would  be  applicable  in  an  eminent  degree  to  such  persons  as 
he  proceeds  to  designate.  H  That  tcalk  after  the  flesh.  That  live  for 
the  indulgence  of  their  carnal  appetites.  Notes,  Rom.  viii.  1.  U» 
the  hist  of  uncleanness.  In  polluted  pleasures.  Comp.  Notes,  ver.  2. 
U  And  despise  government.  Marg. ,  dominion.  That  is,  they  regard 
all  government  in  the  state,  the  church,  and  the  family,  as  an  evil. 
Advocates  for  unbridled  freedom  of  all  sorts  ;  declaimers  on  liberty 
and  on  the  evils  of  oppression  ;  defenders  of  what  they  regard  as  the 
rights  of  injured  man,  and  yet  secretly  themselves  lusting  for  the 
exercise  of  the  very  power  which  they  would  deny  to  others — they 
make  no  just  distinctions  about  what  constitutes  true  freedom,  and 
in  their  zeal  array  themselves  against  government  in  all  forms.  No 
topic  of  declamation  would  be  more  popular  than  this,  and  from  none 
would  they  hope  to  secure  more  followers  ;  for  if  they  could  succeed 
in  removing  all  respect  for  the  just  restraints  of  law,  the  way  would 
be  open  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  purposes,  in  setting  up 
a  dominion  over  the  minds  of  others.  It  is  a  common  result  of  such 
views,  that  men  of  this  description  become  impatient  of  the  govern- 
ment of  God  himself,  and  seek  to  throw  off  all  authority,  and  to  live 
in  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  their  vicious  propensities.  H  Pre- 
sumptuous are  they.  ToA/xtjtoI — daring,  bold,  audacious,  presump- 
tuous men.  II  Self-willed — avddSeis.  See  Notes,  Titus  i.  7.  ^  They 
are  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities.  The  word  rendered  dignities 
here,  (Sofas,)  means  properly  honour,  glory,  splendour ;  then  that 
which  is  fitted  to  inspire  respect ;  that  which  is  dignified  or  exalted. 
It  is  applied  here  to  men  of  exalted  rank ;  and  the  meaning  is,  that 
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11    Whereas    angels,    which 
are  greater  in  power  and  might, 


bring    not    railing    accusation 
1  against  them  before  the  Lord. 

1  Some  read,  against  themselves. 


they  did  not  regard  rank,  or  station,  or  office  —  thus  violating 
the  plainest  rules  of  propriety  and  of  religion.  See  Notes,  Acts 
xxiii.  4,  5.  Jude,  between  whose  language  and  that  of  Peter  in  this 
chapter  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance,  has  expressed  this  more 
fully.  He  says,  (ver.  8,)  "These  filthy  dreamers  defile  the  flesh, 
despise  dominion,  and  speak  evil  of  dignities."  It  is  one  of  the 
effects  of  religion  to  produce  respect  for  superiors  ;  but  when  men 
are  self-willed,  and  when  they  purpose  to  give  indulgence  to  corrupt 
propensities,  it  is  natural  for  them  to  dislike  all  government.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  effect  of  certain  forms  of 
error  to  lead  men  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  those  in  authority,  and 
to  attempt  to  throw  off  all  the  restraints  of  law.  It  is  a  very  certain 
indication  that  men  hold  wrong  opinions  when  they  show  disrespect 
to  those  in  authority,  and  despise  the  restraints  of  law. 

11.  Whereas  angels.  The  object,  by  the  reference  to  angels  here, 
is  to  show  that  they,  even  when  manifesting  the  greatest  zeal  in  a 
righteous  cause,  and  even  when  opposing  others,  did  not  make  use 
of  reproachful  terms,  or  of  harsh  and  violent  language.  It  is  not 
known  precisely  to  what  Peter  alludes  here,  nor  on  what  the  state- 
ment here  is  based.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  as  Benson 
has  remarked,  that,  from  the  strong  resemblance  between  what  Peter 
says  and  what  Jude  says,  (Jude  9,  10,)  there  is  allusion  to  the  same 
thing,  and  probably  both  referred  to  some  common  tradition  among 
the  Jews  respecting  the  contention  of  the  archangel  Michael  with 
the  devil  about  the  body  of  Moses.  See  Notes,  Jude  9.  As  the 
statement  in  Jude  is  the  most  full,  it  is  proper  to  explain  the  passage 
before  us  by  a  reference  to  that ;  and  we  may  suppose  that,  though 
Peter  uses  the  plural  term,  and  speaks  of  angels,  yet  that  he  really 
had  the  case  of  Michael  in  his  eye,  and  meant  to  refer  to  that  as  an 
example  of  what  the  angels  do.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  this  tradition,  no  one  can  doubt  that  what  is  here  said  of 
the  angels  accords  with  probability,  and  no  one  can  prove  that  it  is 
not  true.  U  Which  are  greater  in  poicer  and  might.  And  who  might, 
therefore,  if  it  were  in  any  case  proper,  speak  freely  of  things  of  an 
exalted  rank  and  dignity.  It  would  be  more  becoming  for  them  than 
for  men.  On  this  difficult  passage,  see  Notes  on  Jude  9.  IF  Bring 
not  railing  accusation.  They  simply  say,  "The  Lord  rebuke  thee," 
Jude  9.  Comp.  Zech.  hi.  2.  The  Greek  here  is,  "bring  not  blas- 
phemous or  reproachful  judgment,  or  condemnation" — ^XaacpTjfxov 
Kptcriu.  They  abhor  all  scurrility  and  violence  of  language ;  they 
simply  state  matters  as  they  are.  No  one  can  doubt  that  this 
accords  with  what  we  should  expect  of  the  angels  ;  and  that  if  they 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  those  who  were  opposers,  it  would  be  in  a 
calm  and  serious  manner,  not  seeking  to  overwhelm  them  by  re- 
proaches. IT  Against  them.  Margin,  against  themselves.  So  the 
Vulgate.  The  more  correct  reading  is  against  them;  that  is,  against 
those  who  might  be  regarded  as  their  adversaries,  (Jude  9,)  or  those 
of  their  own  rank  who  had  done  wrong — the  fallen  angels.  IT  Before 
the  Lord.  When  standing  before  the  Lord ;  or  when  represented  as 
reporting  the  conduct  of  evil  spirits.  Comp.  Zech.  hi.  1,  2.  This 
phrase,  however,  is  wanting  in  many  manuscripts.     See  Wetstein, 
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12  Bit  these,  as  natural 
brute  " beasts,  made  to  be  taken 
and  destroyed,  speak  evil  of  the 
things  that  they  understand 
not ;  and  shall  utterly  perish  in 

n  Jer.  xii.  3. 


their  own  corruption ; 

13  And  shall  receive  the 
reward  of  unrighteousness,  as 
they  °  that  count  it  pleasure  to 
riot   in   the    day-time.      Spots 

o  Phil.  iii.  19  ;  Jude  12,  etc. 


12.  But  these,  as  natural  brute  beasts.  These  persons,  who  resem- 
ble so  much  irrational  animals  which  are  made  to  be  taken  and 
destroyed,  like  point  of  the  comparison  is,  that  they  are  like  fierce 
and  savage  beasts  that  exercise  no  control  over  their  appetites,  and 
that  seem  to  be  made  only  to  be  destroyed.  These  persons,  by  their 
fierce  and  ungovernable  passions,  appear  to  be  made  only  for 
destruction,  and  rush  blindly  on  to  it.  The  word  renderd  natural, 
(which,  however,  is  wanting  in  several  manuscripts,)  means  as  they 
are  by  nature,  following  the  bent  of  their  natural  appetites  and  passions. 
The  idea  is,  that  they  exercised  no  more  restraint  over  their  passions 
than  beasts  do  over  their  propensities.  They  were  entirely  under 
the  dominion  of  their  natural  appetites,  and  did  not  allow  their 
reason  or  conscience  to  exert  any  constraint.  The  word  rendered 
brute,  means  without  reason  ;  irrational.  Man  has  reason,  and  should 
allow  it  to  control  his  passions  ;  the  brutes  have  no  rational  nature, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  act  out  their  propensities 
without  restraint.  Man,  as  an  animal,  has  many  passions  and 
appetites  resembling  those  of  the  brute  creation,  but  he  is  also 
endowed  with  a  higher  nature,  which  is  designed  to  regulate  and 
control  his  inferior  propensities,  and  to  keep  them  in  subordination 
to  the  requirements  of  law.  If  a  man  sinks  himself  to  the  level  of 
brutes,  he  must  expect  to  be  treated  like  brutes ;  and  as  wild  and 
savage  animals — lions,  and  panthers,  and  wolves,  and  bears — are  re- 
garded as  dangerous,  and  as  "made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,"  so 
the  same  destiny  must  come  upon  men  who  make  themselves  like 
them.  IT  Made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed.  They  are  not  only  useless 
to  society,  but  destructive  ;  and  men  feel  that  it  is  right  to  destroy 
them.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  teaches  that  the  only  object 
which  God  had  in  view  in  making  wild  animals  was  that  they  might 
be  destroyed;  but  that  men  so  regard  them.  IT  Speak  evil  of  the 
things  that  they  imderstand  not.  Of  objects  whose  worth  and  value 
they  cannot  appreciate.  This  is  no  uncommon  thing  among  men, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  works  and  ways  of  God.  IT  And  shall 
utterly  perish  in  their  oicn  corruption.  Their  views  will  be  the  means 
of  their  ruin ;  and  they  render  them  fit  for  it,  just  as  much  as  the 
fierce  passions  of  the  wild  animals  do. 

13.  And  shall  receive  the  reward  of  xinrighteousness .  The  appro- 
priate recompense  of  their  wickedness  in  the  future  world.  Such 
men  do  not  always  receive  the  due  recompense  of  their  deeds  in  the 
present  life ;  and  as  it  is  a  great  and  immutable  principle  that  all  will 
be  treated,  under  the  government  of  God,  as  they  deserve,  or  that 
justice  will  be  rendered  to  every  rational  being,  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  punishment  in  the  future  state.  IT  As  they  that  count  it 
pleasure  to  riot  in  the  day-time.  As  men  peculiarly  wicked,  shame- 
less, and  abandoned  ;  for  only  such  revel  in  open  day.  Comp. 
Notes,  Acts  ii.  15 ;  1  Thess.  v.  7,    II  Spots  they  are  and  blemishes. 
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they  are  and  blemishes,  sport- 
ing themselves  with  their  own 
deceivings,  while  they  feast 
with  you ; 


14  Having  eyes  full  of  'adul- 
tery, and  that  cannot  cease 
from    sin;    beguiling    unstable 

1  an  adulteress. 


That  is,  they  are  like  a  dark  spot  on  a  pure  garment,  or  like  a  de- 
formity on  an  otherwise  beautiful  person.  They  are  a  scandal  and 
disgrace  to  the  Christian  profession.  U  Sporting  themselves.  The 
Greek  word  here  means  to  live  delicately  or  luxuriously ;  to  revel. 
The  idea  is  not  exactly  that  of  sporting,  or  playing,  or  amusing  them- 
selves ;  but  it  is  that  they  take  advantage  of  their  views  to  live  in 
riot  and  luxury.  Under  the  garb  of  the  Christian  profession,  they 
give  indulgence  to  the  most  corrupt  passions.  H  With  their  oxen  de- 
ceivings. Jude,  in  the  parallel  place,  (ver.  12,)  has,  "These  are 
spots  in  your  feasts  of  charity,  when  they  feast  with  you."  Several 
versions,  and  a  few  manuscripts  also,  here  read  feasts  instead  of  de- 
ceivings, (Ayd-Kcus  for  andrcus.)  The  common  reading,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  the  correct  one,  (see  Wetstein,  in  loc. ;)  and  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  they  took  advantage  of  their  false  views  to  turn  even 
the  sacred  feasts  of  charity,  or  perhaps  the  Lord's  Supper  itself,  into 
an  occasion  of  sensual  indulgence.  Comp.  Notes,  1  Cor.  xi.  20 — 22. 
The  difference  between  these  persons,  and  those  in  the  church  at 
Corinth,  seems  to  have  been  that  these  did  it  of  design,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  others  into  sin ;  those  who  were  in  the  church  at 
Corinth  erred  through  ignorance.  H  While  they  feast  tcith  you. 
ffvyevctixov/xevoi.  This  word  means  to  feast  several  together  ;  to  feast 
with  any  one  ;  and  the  reference  seems  to  be  to  some  festival  which 
was  celebrated  by  Christians,  where  men  and  women  were  assembled 
together,  (ver.  14,)  and  where  they  could  convert  the  festival  into  a 
scene  of  riot  and  disorder.  If  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  by 
them  as  it  was  at  Corinth,  that  would  furnish  such  an  occasion ;  or 
if  it  was  preceded  by  a  "feast  of  charity,"  (Notes,  Jude  12,)  that 
would  furnish  such  an  occasion.  It  would  seem  to  be  probable  that 
a  festival  of  some  kind  was  connected  with  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  (Notes,  1  Cor.  xi.  21,)  and  that  this  was  converted 
by  these  persons  into  a  scene  of  riot  and  disorder. 

14.  Having  eyes  fell  of  adultery.  Marg.,  as  in  the  Greek,  an  adul- 
teress ;  that  is,  gazing  with  desire  after  such  persons.  The  word/it/^ 
is  designed  to  denote  that  the  corrupt -passion  referred  to  had  wholly 
seized  and  occupied  their  minds.  The  eye  was,  as  it  were,  full  of 
this  passion ;  it  saw  nothing  else  but  some  occasion  for  its  indulgence ; 
it  expressed  nothing  else  but  the  desire.  The  reference  here  is  to 
the  sacred  festival  mentioned  in  the  previous  verse  ;  and  the  meaning 
is,  that  they  celebrated  that  festival  with  licentious  feelings,  giving 
free  indulgence  to  their  corrupt  desires  by  gazing  on  the  females 
who  were  assembled  with  them.  In  the  passion  here  referred  to, 
the  eye  is  usually  the  first  offender,  the  inlet  to  corrupt  desires,  and 
the  medium  by 'which  they  are  expressed.  Comp.  Notes,  Matt.  v. 
28.  The  wanton  glance  is  a  principal  occasion  of  exciting  the  sin ; 
and  there  is  much  often  in  dress,  and  mien,  and  gesture,  to  charm 
the  eye  and  to  deepen  the  debasing  passion.  ^1  And  that  cannot  cease 
from  "sin.  They  cannot  look  on  the  females  who  may  be  present 
without  sinning.  Comp.  Matt.  v.  28.  There  are  many  men  in 
whom  the  presence  of  the  most  virtuous  woman  only  excites  impure 
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souls :  an  heart  they  have  exer- 
cised with  covetous  practices; 
cursed  children ; 


15  Which  have  forsaken  the 
right  way,  and  are  gone  astray, 
following  the  way  of  Balaam'' 

p  Numb.  xxii.  5.  etc. 


and  corrupt  desires.  The  expression  here  does  not  mean  that  they 
have  no  natural  ability  to  cease  from  sin,  or  that  they  are  impelled 
to  it  by  any  physical  necessity,  but  only  that  they  are  so  corrupt 
and  unprincipled  that  they  certainly  will  sin  always.  H  Beguiling 
unstable  souls.  Those  who  are  not  strong  in  Christian  principle,  or 
who  are  naturally  fluctuating  and  irresolute.  The  word  rendered 
beguiling  means  to  bait,  to  entrap,  and  would  be  applicable  to  the 
methods  practised  in  hunting.  Here  it  means  that  it  was  one  of 
their  arts  to  place  specious  allurements  before  those  who  were  known 
not  to  have  settled  principles  or  firmness,  in  order  to  allure  them  to 
sin.  Comp.  2  Tim.  iii.  6.  II  An  heart  they  have  exercised  with  covet- 
ous practices.  Skilled  in  the  arts  which  covetous  men  adopt  in  order 
to  cheat  others  out  of  their  property.  A  leading  purpose  which 
influenced  these  men  was  to  obtain  money.  One  of  the  most  certain 
ways  for  dishonest  men  to  do  this  is  to  make  use  of  the  religious 
principle  ;  to  corrupt  and  control  the  conscience ;  to  make  others 
believe  that  they  are  eminently  holy,  or  that  they  are  the  special 
favourites  of  heaven ;  and  when  they  can  do  this,  they  have  the  purses 
of  others  at  command.  For  the  religious  principle  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  principles  ;  and  he  who  can  control  that,  can  control 
all  that  a  man  possesses.  The  idea  here  is,  that  these  persons  had 
made  this  their  study,  and  had  learned  the  wrays  in  which  men  could 
be  induced  to  part  with  their  money  under  religious  pretences.  We 
should  always  be  on  our  guard  when  professedly  religious  teachers 
propose  to  have  much  to  do  with  money  matters.  While  we  should 
always  be  ready  to  aid  every  good  cause,  yet  we  should  remember 
that  unprincipled  and  indolent  men  often  assume  the  mask  of  religion 
that  they  may  practise  their  arts  on  the  credulity  of  others,  and  that 
their  real  aim  is  to  obtain  their  property,  not  to  save  their  souls. 
IT  Cursed  children.  This  is  a  Hebraism,  meaning  literally,  "  children 
of  the  curse ;"  that  is,  persons  devoted  to  the  curse,  or  who  will 
certainly  be  destroyed. 

15.  Which  have  forsaken  the  right  %cay.  The  straight  path  of 
honesty  and  integrity.  Religion  is  often  represented  as  a  straight 
path,  and  to  do  wrong  is  to  go  out  of  that  path  in  a  crooked  way. 
IT  Following  the  way  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor.  See  Numb.  xxii. 
5,  seq.  In  the  Book  of  Numbers,  Balaam  is  called  the  son  of  Beor. 
Perhaps  the  name  Beor  was  corrupted  into  Bosor  ;  or,  as  Rosen- 
nviiller  suggests,  the  father  of  Balaam  may  have  had  two  names. 
Schleusner  {Lex.)  supposes  that  it  was  changed  by  the  Greeks 
because  it  was  more  easily  pronounced.  The  Seventy,  however, 
read  it  Beo>p — Beor.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  they  imitated  Balaam . 
The  particular  point  to  which  Peter  refers  in  which  they  imitated 
him,  seems  to  have  been  the  love  of  gain,  or  covetousness.  Possibly, 
however,  he  might  have  designed  to  refer  to  a  more  general  resem- 
blance, for  in  fact  they  imitated  him  in  the  following  things:  (1,) 
in  being  professed  religious  teachers,  or  the  servants  of  God ;  (2,)  in 
their  covetousness;  (3,)  in  inducing  others  to  sin,  referring  to  the 
6ame  kind  of  sins  in  both  cases.    Balaam  counselled  the  Moabites  to 
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the  son  of  Bosor,  who  loved  the 
wages  of  unrighteousness ; 


16  But  was  rebuked  for  his 
iniquity  :  the  dumb  ass,  speak- 


entice  the  children  of  Israel  to  illicit  connexion  with  their  women, 
thus  introducing  licentiousness  into  the  camp  of  the  Hebrews, 
(Numb.  xxxi.  16;  comp.  Numb.  xxv.  1 — 9;)  and  in  like  manner 
these  teachers  led  others  into  licentiousnes,  thus  corrupting  the 
church.  IT  Who  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness.  Who  was 
supremely  influenced  by  the  love  of  gain,  and  was  capable  of  being 
employed,  for  a  price,  in  a  wicked  design ;  thus  prostituting  his 
high  office,  as  a  professed  prophet  of  the  Most  High,  to  base  and 
ignoble  ends.  That  Balaam,  though  he  professed  to  be  influenced 
by  a  supreme  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  (Numb.  xxii.  18,  38,)  was 
really  influenced  by  the  desire  of  reward,  and  was  willing  to  prosti- 
tute his  great  office  to  secure  such  a  reward,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
(1.)  The  elders  of  Moab  and  of  Midian  came  to  Balaam  with  "the 
rewards  of  divination  in  their  hand,"  (Numb.  xxii.  7,)  and  with 
promises  from  Balak  of  promoting  him  to  great  honour,  if  he  would 
curse  the  children  of  Israel,  Numb.  xxii.  17.  (2.)  Balaam  was  dis- 
posed to  go  with  them,  and  was  restrained  from  going  at  once  only 
by  a  direct  and  solemn  prohibition  from  the  Lord,  Numb.  xxii.  11. 
(3.)  Notwithstanding  this  solemn  prohibition,  and  notwithstanding 
he  said  to  the  ambassadors  from  Balak  that  he  would  do  only  as 
God  directed,  though  Balak  should  give  him  his  house  full  of  silver 
and  gold,  (Numb.  xxii.  18,)  yet  he  did  not  regard  the  matter  as 
settled,  but  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  wait  another  night, 
with  the  hope  that  the  Lord  would  give  a  more  favourable  direction 
in  reference  to  their  request,  thus  showing  that  his  heart  was  in  the 
service  which  they  required,  and  that  his  inclination  was  to  avail 
himself  of  their  offer,  Numb.  xxii.  19.  (4.)  When  he  did  obtain 
permission  to  go,  it  was  only  to  say  that  which  the  Lord  should 
direct  him  to  say,  (Numb.  xxii.  20 ;)  but  he  went  with  a  "perverse" 
heart,  with  a  secret  wish  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  Balak,  and 
with  a  knowledge  that  he  was  doing  wrong,  (Numb.  xxii.  34,)  and 
was  restrained  from  uttering  the  curse  which  Balak  desired  only  by 
an  influence  from  above  which  he  could  not  control.  Balaam  was 
undoubtedly  a  wicked  man,  and  was  constrained  by  a  power  from 
on  high  to  utter  sentiments  which  God  meant  should  be  uttered,  but 
which  Balaam  would  never  have  expressed  of  his  own  accord. 

16.  But  was  rebuked  for  his  iniquity.  The  object  of  Peter  in  this 
seems  to  be  to  show  that  God  employed  the  very  extraordinary 
means  of  causing  the  ass  on  which  he  rode  to  speak,  because  his 
iniquity  was  so  monstrous.  The  guilt  of  thus  debasing  his  high 
office,  and  going  forth  to  curse  the  people  of  God — a  people  who  had 
done  him  no  wrong,  and  given  no  occasion  for  his  malediction — was 
so  extraordinary,  that  means  as  extraordinary  were  proper  to  express 
it.  If  God  employed  means  so  extraordinary  to  rebuke  his  depravity, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  in  some  appropriate  way  he  would  express 
his  sense  of  the  wickedness  of  those  who  resembled  him.  IF  The 
dumb  ass,  speaking  with  mans  voice.  Numb.  xxii.  28.  God  seems 
to  have  designed  that  both  Balaam  and  Balak  should  be  convinced 
that  the  children  of  Israel  were  his  people  ;  and  so  important  was  it 
that  this  conviction  should  rest  fully  on  the  minds  of  the  nations 
through  whom  they  passed,  that  he  would  not  suffer  even  a  pre- 
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ing  with  man's  voice,  forbad  the 
madness  of  the  prophet. 


17   These  are  wells  without 
water,  clouds  9  that  are  carried 

q  Eph.  iv.  14. 


tended  prophet  to  make  use  of  his  influence  to  curse  them.  He 
designed  that  all  that  influence  should  be  in  favour  of  the  cause  of 
truth,  thus  furnishing  a  striking  instance  of  the  use  which  he  often 
makes  of  wicked  men.  To  convince  Balaam  of  the  error  of  his 
course,  and  to  make  him  sensible  that  God  was  an  observer  of  his 
conduct,  and  to  induce  him  to  utter  only  what  he  should  direct, 
nothing  would  be  better  fitted  than  this  miracle.  The  very  animal 
on  which  he  rode,  dumb  and  naturally  stupid,  was  made  to  utter  a 
reproof ;  a  reproof  as  directly  from  heaven  as  though  the  stones  had 
cried  out  beneath  his  feet,  or  the  trees  of  the  wrood  had  uttered  the 
language  of  remonstrance.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  miracle  here 
referred  to,  it  may  be  remarked,  (1,)  that  it  was  as  easy  for  God  to 
perform  this  miracle  as  any  other;  and  (2)  that  it  was  a  miracle 
that  would  be  as  likely  to  be  effectual,  and  to  answer  the  purpose, 
as  any  other.  No  man  can  show  that  it  could  not  have  occurred ; 
and  the  occasion  was  one  in  which  some  decided  rebuke,  in  language 
beyond  that  of  conscience,  was  necessary.  H  Forbad  the  madness  of 
the  prophet.  That  is,  the  mad  or  perverse  design  of  the  prophet. 
The  word  here  rendered  madness  means,  properly,  being  aside  from 
a  right  mind.  It  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  used  here  to  denote  that  Balaam  was  engaged  in  an  enterprise 
which  indicated  a  headstrong  disposition  ;  an  acting  contrary  to 
reason  and  sober  sense.  He  was  so  under  the  influence  of  avarice 
and  ambition  that  his  sober  sense  was  blinded,  and  he  acted  like  a 
madman.  He  knew  indeed  what  was  right,  and  had  professed  a 
purpose  to  do  what  was  right,  but  he  did  not  allow  that  to  control 
him ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  went  against  his  own  sober  convic- 
tion, and  against  what  he  knew  to  be  the  will  of  God.  He  was  so 
mad  or  infatuated  that  he  allowed  neither  reason,  nor  conscience, 
nor  the  will  of  God,  to  control  him. 

17.  These  are  xoells  xcithout  water.  Ju.de  (12,  13)  employs  several 
other  epithets  to  describe  the  same  class  of  persons.  The  language 
employed  both  by  Peter  and  Jude  is  singularly  terse,  pointed,  and 
emphatic.  Nothing  to  an  oriental  mind  would  be  more  expres- 
sive than  to  say  of  professed  religious  teachers,  that  they  were 
"  wells  without  water."  It  was  always  a  sad  disappointment  to  a 
traveller  in  the  hot  sands  of  the  desert  to  come  to  a  well  where  it 
was  expected  that  water  might  be  found,  and  to  find  it  dry.  It 
only  aggravated  the  trials  of  the  thirsty  and  weary  traveller.  '  Such 
were  these  religious  teachers.  In  a  world,  not  unaptly  compared, 
in  regard  to  its  real  comforts,  to  the  wastes  and  sands  of  the  desert, 
they  would  only  grievously  disappoint  the  expectations  of  all  those 
who  were  seeking  for  the  refreshing  influences  of  the  truths  of  the 
gospel.  There  are  many  such  teachers  in  the  world.  IF  Clouds  that 
are  carried  with  a  tempest.  Clouds  that  are  driven  about  by  the 
wind,  and  that  send  down  no  rain  upon  the  earth.  They  promise 
rain,  only  to  be  followed  by  disappointment.  Substantially  the 
game  idea  is  conveyed  by  this  as  by  the  previous  phrase.  "  The 
Arabs  compare  persons  who  put  on  the  appearance  of  virtue,  when 
yet  they  are  destitute  of  all  goodness,  to  a  light  cloud  which  makes 
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with  a  tempest;  to  whom  the  j       18    For   when  they   speak' 

mist  of  darkness  is  reserved  for  i  great  swelling  words  of  vanity, 

ever.  i  they  allure  through  the  lusts  of 

r  Psa.  ixxiii.  8.  I  the  flesh,  through  much  wanton- 

a  show  of  rain,  and  afterwards  vanishes." — Benson.  The  sense  is 
this :  The  cloud,  as  it  rises,  promises  rain.  The  expectation  of  the 
farmer  is  excited  that  the  thirsty  earth  is  to  he  refreshed  with  need- 
ful showers.  Instead  of  this,  however,  the  wind  "gets  into"  the 
cloud ;  it  is  driven  ahout,  and  no  rain  falls,  or  it  ends  in  a  destruc- 
tive tornado  which  sweeps  everything  before  it.  So  of  these  reli- 
gious teachers.  Instruction  in  regard  to  the  way  of  salvation  was 
expected  from  them;  but,  instead  of  that,  they  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  wrere  desirous  of  knowing  the  way  of  life, 
and  their  doctrines  only  tended  to  destroy.  IT  To  whom  the  mist  of 
darkness  is  reserved  for  ever.  The  word  rendered  mist  here,  ((ocpos,) 
means  properly  muskiness,  thick  gloom,  darkness,  (see  ver.  4  ;)  and 
the  phrase  "mist  of  darkness"  is  designed  to  denote  intense  dark- 
ness, or  the  thickest  darkness.  It  refers  undoubtedly  to  the  place 
of  future  punishment,  which  is  often  represented  as  a  place  of  intense 
darkness.  See  Notes,  Matt.  viii.  12.  When  it  is  said  that  this  is 
reserved  for  them,  it  means  that  it  is  prepared  for  them,  or  is  kept  in 
a  state  of  readiness  to  receive  them.  It  is  like  a  jail  or  penitentiary 
which  is  built  in  anticipation  that  there  will  be  criminals,  and  with 
the  expectation  that  there  will  be  use  for  it.  So  God  has  con- 
structed the  great  prison-house  of  the  universe,  the  world  where 
the  wicked  are  to  dwell,  with  the  knowledge  that  there  would  be 
occasion  for  it ;  and  so  he  keeps  it  from  age  to  age  that  it  may  be 
ready  to  receive  the  wicked  when  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
shall  be  passed  upon  them.  Comp.  Matt.  xxv.  41.  The  word  for 
ever  is  a  word  which  denotes  properly  eternity,  (els  alaiva,)  and  is 
such  a  word  as  could  not  have  been  used  if  it  had  been  meant  that 
they  would  not  suffer  for  ever.     Comp.  Notes,  Matt.  xxv.  46. 

18.  For  when  they  speak  great  sicelli?ig  words  of  vanity.  When 
they  make  pretensions  to  wisdom  and  learning,  or  seem  to  attach 
great  importance  to  what  they  say,  and  urge  it  in  a  pompous  and 
positive  manner.  Truth  is  simple,  and  delights  in  simple  state- 
ments. It  expects  to  make  its  way  by  its  own  intrinsic  force,  and  is 
willing  to  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  Error  is  noisy  and  declamatory, 
and  hopes  to  succeed  by  substituting  sound  for  sense,  and  by  such 
tones  and  arts  as  shall  induce  men  to  believe  that  what  is  said  is 
true,  when  it  is  known  by  the  speaker  to  be  false.  U  They  allure 
through  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  The  same  word  is  used  here  which  in 
ver.  14  is  rendered  beguiling,  and  in  James  i.  14  enticed.  It  does 
not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  It  means  that  they 
make  use  of  deceitful  arts  to  allure,  ensnare,  or  beguile  others.  The 
means  which  it  is  here  said  they  employed,  were  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ; 
that  is,  they  promised  unlimited  indulgence  to  the  carnal  appetites, 
or  taught  such  doctrines  that  their  followers  would  feel  themselves 
free  to  give  unrestrained  liberty  to  such  propensities.  This  has 
been  quite  a  common  method  in  the  world,  of  inducing  men  to 
embrace  false  doctrines.  IF  Through  much  wantonness.  See  Notes, 
2  Tim.  iii.  6.  The  meaning  here  is,  that  they  made  use  of  every 
variety  of  lascivious  arts  to  beguile  others  under  religious  pretences. 
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ness,  those  that  were  2  clean 
escaped  from  them  who  live  in 
error. 

1  Or,  for  a  little  zihile,  as  some  read. 


19  While  they  promise  them 
liberty,  they  themselves  are  the 
servants  of  corruption  :  for '  of 

s  John  viii.  34;  Rom.  vi.  16. 


This  has  been  often  done  in  the  world ;  for  religion  has  been  abused 
to  give  seducers  access  to  the  confidence  of  the  innocent,  only  that 
they  might  betray  and  ruin  them.  It  is  right  that  for  all  such  the 
"  mist  of  darkness  should  be  reserved  for  ever;"  and  if  there  -were 
not  a  place  of  punishment  prepared  for  such  men,  there  would  be 
defect  in  the  moral  administration  of  the  universe.  U  Those  that 
were  clean  escaped  from  them  toho  live  in  error.  Marg.,for  a  little 
while.  The  difference  between  the  margin  and  the  text  here  arises 
from  a  difference  of  reading  in  the  Greek.  Most  of  the  later  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament  coincide  with  the  reading  in  the  margin, 
(bxlyoos,)  meaning  little,  but  a  little,  scarcely.  This  accords  better 
with  the  scope  of  the  passage;  and,  according  to  this,  it  means  that 
they  had  almost  escaped  from  the  snares  and  influences  of  those  who 
live  in  error  and  sin.  They  had  begun  to  think  of  their  ways ;  they 
had  broken  off  many  of  their  evil  habits ;  and  there  was  hope  that 
they  would  be  entirely  reformed,  and  would  become  decided  Chris- 
tians, but  they  Avere  allured  again  to  the  sins  in  which  they  had  so 
long  indulged.  This  seems  to  me  to  accord  with  the  design  of  the 
passage,  and  it  certainly  accords  with  what  frequently  occurs,  that 
those  who  are  addicted  to  habits  of  vice  become  apparently  interested 
in  religion,  and  abandon  many  of  their  evil  practices,  but  are  again 
allured  by  the  seductive  influences  of  sin,  and  relapse  into  their 
former  habits.  In  the  case  referred  to  here  it  was  by  professedly 
religious  teachers — and  is  this  never  done  now?  Are  there  none, 
for  example,  who  have  been  addicted  to  habits  of  intemperance, 
who  had  been  almost  reformed,  but  who  are  led  back  again  by  the 
influence  of  religious  teachers?  Not  directly  and  openly,  indeed, 
would  they  lead  them  into  habits  of  intemperance.  But,  when 
their  reformation  is  begun,  its  success  and  its  completion  depend 
on  total  abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates.  In  this  condition, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  secure  their  entire  reformation  and 
safety  than  mere  abstinence ;  and  nothing  more  may  be  necessary 
to  lead  them  into  their  former  practices  than  the  example  of  others 
who  indulge  in  moderate  drinking,  or  than  the  doctrine  inculcated 
by  a  religious  teacher  that  such  moderate  drinking  is  not  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Bible. 

19.  While  they  promise  them  liberty.  True  religion  always  pro- 
mises and  produces  liberty,  (see  Notes,  John  viii.  36;)  but  the  par- 
ticular liberty  which  these  persons  seem  to  have  promised,  was 
freedom  from  what  they  regarded  as  needless  restraint,  or  from 
strict  and  narrow  views  of  religion.  If  They  themselves  are  the  ser- 
vants of  corruption.  They  are  the  slaves  of  gross  and  corrupt  passions, 
themselves  utter  strangers  to  freedom,  and  bound  in  the  chains  of 
servitude.  These  passions  and  appetites  have  obtained  the  entire 
mastery  over  them,  and  brought  them  into  the  severest  bondage. 
This  is  often  the  case  with  those  who  deride  the  restraints  of  serious 
piety,  They  are  themselves  the  slaves  of  appetite,  or  of  the  rules 
of  fashionable  life,  or  of  the  laws  of  honour,  or  of  vicious  indul- 
gences.    "  He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free,  and  all  are 
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whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of 
the  same  is  he  brought  in 
bondage. 

20  For  if  after  they  have 
escaped  the  pollutions  of  the 
world,  through  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  they  are  again  '  entan- 
gled therein  and  overcome,  the 

t  Luke  xi.  26;  Heb.  vi.  4,  etc.;  x.  £6,27. 


latter  end  is  worse  with  them 
than  the  beginning. 

21  For  it  had  been  better  " 
for  them  not  to  have  known 
the  way  "  of  righteousness,  than, 
after  they  have  known  it,  to 
turn  from  the  holy  command- 
ment delivered  unto  them. 

u  Matt.  xi.  23,  24 ;  Luke  xii.  47,  48- 
v  Prov.  xii.  28. 


slaves  besides."  Comp.  Notes,  2  Cor.  iii.  17.  IT  For  of  whom  a 
man  is  overcome,  etc.  Or  rather  "by  what  (<£)  any  one  is  overcome;" 
that  is,  whatever  gets  the  mastery  of  him,  whether  it  be  avarice,  or 
sensuality,  or  pride,  or  any  form  of  error.  See  Notes,  Rom.  vi.  16, 
where  this  sentiment  is  explained. 

20.  For  if  after  they  have  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  had  been  true  Christians,  and 
had  fallen  from  grace.  Men  may  outwardly  reform,  and  escape 
from  the  open  corruptions  which  prevail  around  them,  or  which 
they  had  themselves  practised,  and  still  have  no  true  grace  at  heart. 
IT  Through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
Neither  does  this  imply  that  they  were  true  Christians,  or  that  they 
had  ever  had  any  saving  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer.  There  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion  which  may  lead 
sinners  to  abandon  their  outward  vices,  wbich  has  no  connexion 
with  saving  grace.  They  may  profess  religion,  and  may  knoio  enough 
of  religion  to  understand  that  it  requires  them  to  abandon  their 
vicious  habits,  and  still  never  be  true  Christians.  IT  They  are 
again  entangled  therein  and  overcome.  The  word  rendered  entangled, 
(i/AirKcKoo,)  from  which  is  derived  our  word  implicate,  means  to 
braid  in,  to  interweave ;  then  to  involve  in,  to  entangle.  It  means 
here  that  they  become  implicated  in  those  vices  Hke  an  animal  that 
is  entangled  in  a  net.  II  The  latter  end  is  worse  icith  them  than  the 
beginning.  This  is  usually  the  case.  Apostates  become  worse  than 
they  were  before  their  professed  conversion.  Reformed  drunkards, 
if  they  go  back  to  their  "  cups"  again,  become  more  abandoned  than 
ever.  Thus  it  is  with  those  who  have  been  addicted  to  any  habits 
of  vice,  and  who  profess  to  become  religious,  and  then  fall  away. 
The  reasons  of  this  may  be,  (1,)  that  they  are  willing  now  to  show 
to  others  that  they  are  no  longer  under  the  restraints  by  which  they 
had  professedly  bound  themselves  ;  (2,)  that  God  gives  them  up  to 
indulgence  with  fewer  restraints  than  formerly;  and  (3)  their  old 
companions  in  sin  may  be  at  special  pains  to  court  their  society, 
and  to  lead  them  into  temptation,  in  order  to  obtain  a  triumph  over 
virtue  and  religion. 

21.  For  it  had  been  better  for  them,  etc.  Compare  Notes  on 
Matt.  xxvi.  24.  It  would  have  been  better  for  them,  for  (1)  then 
they  would  not  have  dishonoured  the  cause  of  religion  as  they  have 
now  done ;  (2)  they  would  not  have  sunk  so  deep  in  profligacy  as 
they  now  have ;  and  (3)  they  would  not  have  incurred  so  aggra- 
vated a  condemnation  in  the  world  of  woe.  If  men  are  resolved  on 
being  wicked,  they  had  better  never  pretend  to  be  good.     If  they 
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J2  But  it  is  happened  unto 
them  according  to  the  true 
proverb,  ■  The  dog  is  turned  to 


w  Prov.  xxvi.  11. 


his  own  vomit  again ;  and  the 
sow  that  was  washed,  to  her 
wallowing  in  the  mire. 


are  to  be  cast  off  at  last,  it  had  better  not  be  as  apostates  from  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  religion. 

'22.  But  it  is  happened  unto  them  according  to  the  true  proverb. 
The  meaning  of  the  proverbs  here  quoted  is,  that  they  have  returned 
to  their  former  vile  manner  of  life.  Under  all  the  appearances  of 
reformation,  still  their  evil  nature  remained,  as  really  as  that  of  the 
dog  or  the  swine,  and  that  nature  finally  prevailed.  There  was  no 
thorough  internal  change,  any  more  than  there  is  in  the  swine  when 
it  is  washed,  or  in  the  dog.  This  passage,  therefore,  would  seem  to 
demonstrate  that  there  never  had  been  any  real  change  of  heart, 
and  of  course  there  had  been  no  falling  away  from  true  religion.  It 
should  not,  therefore,  be  quoted  to  prove  that  true  Christians  may 
fall  from  grace  and  perish.  The  dog  and  the  swine  had  never  been 
anything  else  than  the  dog  and  the  swine,  and  these  persons  had 
never  been  anything  else  than  sinners.  II  The  dog  is  turned  to  his 
oio?i  vomit  again.  That  is,  to  eat  it  up.  The  passage  would  seem 
to  imply,  that  whatever  pains  should  be  taken  to  change  the  habits 
of  the  dog,  he  would  return  to  them  again.  The  quotation  here  is 
from  Prov.  xxvi.  11 :  "As  a  dog  returneth  to  his  vomit,  so  a  fool 
returneth  to  his  folly."  A  similar  proverb  is  found  in  the  Rabbi- 
nical writers.  Of  the  truth  of  the  disgusting  fact  here  affirmed  of 
the  dog,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Phaedrus  (Fab.  27)  states  a  fact 
still  more  offensive  respecting  its  habits.  In  the  view  of  the  Orientals, 
the  dog  was  reckoned  among  the  most  vile  and  disgusting  of  all 
animals.  Comp.  Deut.  xxiii.  18  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  43  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  8  ; 
ix.  8  ;  xvi.  9  ;  Matt.  vii.  6  ;  Phil.  iii.  2.  See  also  Horace,  II.  Epis. 
1,  26:— 

Vixisset  canis  immundus,  vel  arnica  luto  sus. 
On  the  use  of  this  proverb,  see  "Wetstein,  in  loc.  IF  And  the  soio 
that  was  toashed,  etc.  This  proverb  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  it  was  common  in  the  Rabbinical  writings,  and  is  found 
in  the  Greek  classics.  See  Wetstein,  in  loc.  Its  meaning  is  plain, 
and  of  the  truth  of  what  is  affirmed  no  one  can  have  any  doubt.  No 
matter  how  clean  the  swine  is  made  by  washing,  this  would  not 
prevent  it,  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  rolling  in  filth  again.  It  will 
act  out  its  real  nature.  So  it  is  with  the  sinner.  No  external  re- 
formation will  certainly  prevent  his  returning  to  his  former  habits ; 
and  when  he  does  return,  we  can  only  say  that  he  is  acting  according 
to  his  real  nature — a  nature  which  has  never  been  changed,  any 
more  than  the  nature  of  the  dog  or  the  swine.  On  the  characteristics 
of  the  persons  referred  to  in  this  chapter,  (vers.  9 — 19,)  see  the  In- 
troduction, §  3. 

This  passage  is  often  quoted  to  prove  "the  possibility  of  falling 
from  grace,  ajid  from  a  very  high  degree  of  it  too."  But  it  is  one  of 
the  last  passages  in  the  Bible  that  should  be  adduced  to  prove  that 
doctrine.  The  true  point  of  this  passage  is  to  show  that  the  persons 
referred  to  never  icere  changed ;  that  whavever  external  reformation 
might  have  occurred,  their  nature  remained  the  same ;  and  thatwhen 
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they  apostatized  from  their  outward  profession,  they  merely  acted 
out  their  nature,  and  showed  that  in  fact  there  had  been  no  real 
change.  This  passage  will  prove — what  there  are  abundant  facts  to 
confirm — that  persons  may  reform  externally,  and  then  return  again 
to  their  former  corrupt  habits  ;  it  can  never  be  made  to  prove  that 
one  time  Christian  will  fall  away  and  perish.  It  will  also  prove  that 
we  should  rely  on  no  mere  external  reformation,  no  outward  cleans- 
ing, as  certain  evidence  of  piety.  Thousands  who  have  been  exter- 
nally reformed  have  ultimately  shown  that  they  had  no  religion,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  mere  outward  reformation  that  can  fit  us  for 
heaven.  God  looks  upon  the  heart ;  and  it  is  only  the  religion  that 
has  its  seat  there,  that  can  secure  our  final  salvation. 

CHAPTER  in. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

The  principal  design  of  this  chapter  is  to  demonstrate,  in  opposition 
to  the  objections  of  scoffers,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  will  return  again  to 
this  world ;  that  the  world  will  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  and  to  show  what  effect  this 
should  have  on  the  minds  of  Christians.  The  chapter,  without  any 
very  exact  arrangement  by  the  author,  essentially  consists  of  two 
parts. 

I.  The  argument  of  the  objectors  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  will  return  to  the  world,  and  that  it  will  be  destroyed,  vers. 
1 — 4.  In  doing  this,  the  apostle  (vers.  1,  2)  calls  their  attention  to 
the  importance  of  attending  diligently  to  the  things  which  had  been 
spoken  by  the  prophets,  and  to  the  commands  of  the  apostles,  re- 
minding them  that  it  was  to  be  expected  that  in  the  last  days  there 
Avould  be  scoffers  who  would  deride  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and 
who  would  maintain  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  what  had  been 
predicted  would  be  fulfilled,  ver.  3.  He  then  (ver.  4)  adverts  to  the 
argument  on  which  they  professed  to  rely,  that  there  Avere  no  signs 
or  indications  that  those  events  were  to  take  place ;  that  there  were 
no  natural  causes  in  operation  which  could  lead  to  such  results  ;  and 
that  the  fact  of  the  stability  of  the  earth  since  the  time  of  the 
creation,  demonstrated  that  the  predicted  destruction  of  the  world 
could  not  occur. 

II.  The  argument  of  Peter,  in  reply  to  this  objection ;  a  strong 
affirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Lord  Jesus  will  re- 
turn ;  that  the  earth  and  all  which  it  contains  will  be  burned  up; 
that  there  will  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  and  the  effect 
which  the  prospect  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  world  by  fire,  should  have  on  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians, vers.  5 — 18. 

(1.)  The  arguments  of  Peter,  in  reply  to  the  objection  from  the 
long-continued  stability  of  the  earth,  are  the  following:  (a)  He  refers 
to  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  by  the  flood — a  fact  against  which 
the  same  objections  could  have  been  urged,  beforehand,  -which  are 
urged  against  the  predicted  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  vers. 
5—7.  With  just  as  much  plausibility  it  might  have  been  urged  then 
that  the  earth  had  stood  for  thousands  of  years,  and  that  there  were 
no  natural  causes  at  work  to  produce  that  change.  It  might  have 
been  asked  where  the  immense  amount  of  water  necessary  to  drown 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THIS  second  epistle,  beloved, 
I  now  write   unto  you;    in 


both  which  I  stir  up  your 
pure  minds  by  way  of  remem- 
brance : 


a  world  could  come  from ;  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  argued 
that  God  was  too  good  to  destroy  a  world  by  a  flood.  Every  objec- 
tion which  could  be  urged  to  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire, 
could  have  been  urged  to  its  destruction  by  water ;  and  as,  in  fact, 
those  objections,  as  the  event  showed,  would  have  had  no  real  force, 
so  they  should  be  regarded  as  having  no  real  force  now.  (6)  No 
argument  against  this  predicted  event  can  be  derived  from  the  fact 
that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  are  suffered  to  elapse  before 
the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions,  vers.  8,  9.  "What  seems  long  to 
men  is  not  long  to  God.  A  thousand  years  with  him,  in  reference 
to  this  point,  are  as  one  day.  He  does  not  measure  time  as  men  do. 
They  soon  die  ;  and  if  they  cannot  execute  their  purpose  in  a  brief 
period,  they  cannot  at  all.  But  this  cannot  apply  to  God.  He  has 
infinite  ages  in  which  to  execute  his  purposes,  and  therefore  no 
argument  can  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  his  purposes  are  long 
delayed,  to  prove  that  he  will  not  execute  them  at  all.  (c)  Peter 
says  (ver.  15,  seq.)  that  the  delay  which  was  observed  in  executing 
the  plans  of  God  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  proof  that  they  would 
never  be  accomplished,  but  as  an  evidence  of  his  long-suffering  and 
patience ;  and,  in  illustration  of  this,  he  refers  to  the  writings  of 
Paul,  in  which  he  says  that  the  same  sentiments  were  advanced. 
There  were  indeed,  he  says,  in  those  writings,  some  things  which 
were  hard  to  be  understood ;  but  on  this  point  they  were  plain. 

(2.)  A  strong  affirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  vers.  9, 10, 13. 
He  declares  that  these  events  will  certainly  occur,  and  that  they 
should  be  expected  to  take  place  suddenly,  and  without  any  pre- 
intimations  of  their  approach — as  the  thief  comes  at  night  without 
announcing  his  coming. 

(3.)  The  practical  suggestions  which  Peter  intersperses  in  the 
argument  illustrative  of  the  effect  which  these  considerations  should 
have  on  the  mind,  are  among  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
chapter :  (1.)  We  should  be  holy,  devout,  and  serious,  ver.  11.  (2.) 
We  should  look  forward  with  deep  interest  to  the  new  heavens  and 
earth  which  are  to  succeed  the  present,  ver.  12.  (3.)  We  should  be 
diligent  and  watchful,  that  we  may  be  found  on  the  return  of  the 
Saviour  "  without  spot  and  blameless,"  ver.  14.  (4.)  We  should  be 
cautious  that  we  be  not  seduced  and  led  away  by  the  errors  which 
deny  these  great  doctrines,  (ver.  17 ;)  and  (5)  we  should  grow  in 
grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ver.  18. 

1.  This  second  epistle,  beloved,  I  now  write  unto  you.  This  expres- 
sion proves  that  he  had  written  a  former  epistle,  and  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  persons  as  this.  Comp.  Intro.,  §  3.  11  in-  both 
which  I  stir  up  your  pure  minds,  etc.  That  is,  the  main  object  of  both 
epistles  is  the  same — to  call  to  your  remembrance  important  truths 
which  you  have  before  heard,  but  which  you  are  in  danger  of  forget- 
ting, or  from  which  you  are  in  danger  of  being  turned  away  by  pre- 
vailing errors.  Comp.  Notes,  chap.  i.  12—15.  The  word  rendered 
pure  (el\iKpirfis)  occurs  only  here  and  in  Phil.  i.  10,  where  it  is 
rendered  sincere.     The  word  properly  refers  to  that  which  may  he 
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2  That  a  ye  may  be  mindful 
of  the  words  which  were  spoken 
before  b  by  the  holy  prophets, 
and  of  the  commandment  of  us 


a  Jude  17,  11 


the  apostles  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour : 

3    Knowing  this   first,   that 
there  shall  come  in  the  last  days 

b  llim.  iv.  1;  2  Tim.  fii.  1. 


judged  of  in  sunshine;  then  it  means  clear,  manifest;  and  then  sin- 
cere, pure — as  that  in  -which  there  is  no  obscurity.  The  idea  here 
perhaps  is,  that  their  minds  were  open,  frank,  candid,  sincere,  rather 
than  that  they  were  pure.  The  apostle  regarded  them  as  disposed  to 
see  the  truth,  and  yet  as  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  the  plausible  errors 
of  others.  Such  minds  need  to  have  truths  often  brought  fresh  to 
their  remembrance,  though  they  are  truths  with  which  they  had 
before  been  familiar. 

2.  That  ye  may  be  ?nindful  of  the  words.  Of  the  doctrines  ;  the 
truths;  the  prophetic  statements.  Jude  (ver.  18)  &ays  that  it  had 
been  foretold  by  the  apostles,  that  in  the  last  days  there  would  be 
scoffers.  Peter  refers  to  the  instructions  of  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets in  general,  though  evidently  designing  that  his  remarks  should 
bear  particularly  on  the  fact  that  there  would  be  scoffers.  II  Which 
uere  spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets.  The  predictions  of  the  pro- 
phets before  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  respecting  his  character  and 
work.  Peter  had  before  appealed  to  them,  (chap.  i.  19 — 21,)  as 
furnishing  important  evidence  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  valuable  instruction  in  reference  to  its  nature.  See 
Notes  on  that  passage.  Many  of  the  most  important  doctrines  re- 
specting the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  are  stated  as  clearly  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  in  the  New,  (comp.  Isa.  liii.,)  and  the  prophecies 
therefore  deserve  to  be  studied  as  an  important  part  of  Divine  reve- 
fition.  It  should  be  added  here,  however,  that  when  Peter  wrote 
there  was  this  special  reason  why  he  referred  to  the  prophets,  that 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  then  completed,  and  he 
could  not  make  his  appeal  to  that.  To  some  parts  of  the  writings  of 
Paul  he  could  and  did  appeal,,  (vers.  15,  16,)  but  probably  a  very 
small  part  of  what  is  now  the  New  Testament  was  known  to  those 
to  whom  this  epistle  was  addressed.  If  And  of  the  commandment  of 
us  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour.  As  being  equally  entitled 
with  the  prophets  to  state  and  enforce  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
religion.  It  may  be  observed,  that  no  man  would  have  used  this 
language  who  did  not  regard  himself  and  his  fellow- apostles  as  in- 
spired, and  as  on  a  level  with  the  prophets. 

3.  Knoicing  this  first.  As  among  the  first  and  most  important 
things  to  be  attended  to — as  one  of  the  predictions  which  demand 
your  special  regard.  Jude  (ver.  18)  says  that  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  "mockers  in  the  last  time,"  had  been  particularly  foretold 
by  them.  It  is  probable  that  Peter  refers  to  the  same  thing,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  this  was  so  well  understood  by  all  the  apostles 
that  they  made  it  a  common  subject  of  preaching.  H  That  there 
shall  come  in  the  last  days.  In  the  last  dispensation ;  in  the  period 
during  which  the  affairs  of  the  world  shall  be  wound  up.  The 
apostle  does  not  say  that  that  was  the  last  time  in  the  sense  that  the 
world  was  about  to  come  to  an  end  ;  nor  is  it  implied  that  the  period 
called  "  the  last  day"  might  not  be  a  very  long  period,  longer  in  fact 
than  either  of  the  previous  periods  of  the  world.     He  says  that 
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scoffers,  c  walking    after    their 
own  lusts, 

4  And  saying,  Where  d  is  the 

c  I>a.  v.  19. 


promise    of   his    coming?    for 
since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all 

d  Jer.  xvii.  15;  Ezek.  xii.  22-27; 
Matt.  xxiv.  48. 


during  that  period  it  had  been  predicted  there  would  arise  those 
whom  he  here  calls  scoffers.  On  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  in  the 
last  days,"  as  used  in  the  Scriptures,  see  Notes,  Acts  ii.  17;  Heb. 
i.  2 ;  Isa.  ii.  2.  H  Scoffers.  In  Jude  (ver.  18)  the  same  Greek  word 
is  rendered  mockers.  The  word  means  those  who  deride,  reproach, 
ridicule.  There  is  usually  in  the  word  the  idea  of  contempt  or 
malignity  towards  an  object.  Here  the  sense  seems  to  be  that  they 
would  treat  with  derision  or  contempt  the  predictions  respecting  the 
advent  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  end  of  the  world.  It  would  appear 
probable  that  there  was  a  particular  or  definite  class  of  men  referred 
to ;  a  class  who  would  hold  peculiar  opinions,  and  who  would  urge 
plausible  objections  against  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  respect- 
ing the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  second  coming  of  the  Saviour — 
for  those  are  the  points  to  which  Peter  particularly  refers.  It 
scarcely  required  inspiration  to  foresee  that  there  would  be  scoffers 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  term — for  they  have  so  abounded  in  every 
age,  that  no  one  would  hazard  much  in  saying  that  they  would  be 
found  at  any  particular  time  ;  but  the  eye  of  the  apostle  is  evidently 
on  a  particular  class  of  men,  the  special  form  of  whose  reproaches 
would  be  the  ridicule  of  the  doctrines  that  the  Lord  Jesus  would  re- 
turn ;  that  there  would  be  a  day  of  judgment ;  that  the  world  would 
be  consumed  by  fire,  etc.  Archbishop  Tillotson  explains  this  of  the 
Carpocratians,  a  large  sect  of  the  Gnostics,  who  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  the  future  judgment.  II  Walking  after  their 
oxen  lusts.  Living  in  the  free  indulgence  of  their  sensual  appetites. 
See  Notes,  chap.  ii.  10,  12,  14,  18,  19. 

4.  And  saying \  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?  That  is,  either 
Where  is  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise ;  or,  Where  are  the  indica- 
tions or  signs  that  he  will  come  ?  They  evidently  meant  to  imply 
that  the  promise  had  utterly  failed  ;  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  it  would  be  accomplished ;  that  they  who  had  believed 
this  were  entirely  deluded.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  early 
Christians,  even  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  had  undertaken  to  fix 
the  time  when  these  events  would  occur,  as  many  have  done  since  ; 
and  that  as  that  time  had  passed  by,  they  inferred  that  the  prediction 
had  utterly  failed.  But  whether  this  were  so  or  not,  it  was  easy  to 
allege  that  the  predictions  respecting  the  second  coming  of  the 
Saviour  seemed  to  imply  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near,  and  that 
there  were  no  indications  that  they  would  be  fulfilled.  The  laws  of 
nature  were  uniform,  as  they  had  always  been,  and  the  alleged 
promises  had  failed.  IT  For  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep.  Since  they 
died — death  being  often,  in  the  Scriptures,  as  elsewhere,  represented 
as  sleep.  Notes,  John  xi.  11 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  30.  This  reference  to  the 
"fathers,"  by  such  scoffers,  was  probably  designed  to  be  ironical 
and  contemptuous.  Perhaps  the  meaning  may  be  thus  expressed : 
"  Those  old  men,  the  prophets,  indeed  foretold  this  event.  They 
were  much  concerned  and  troubled  about  it ;  and  their  predictions 
alarmed  others,  and  filled  their  bosoms  with  dread.  They  looked 
out  for  the  signs  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  expected  that  thai 
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things  continue  as  they  icere 
from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation. 


5  For  this  they  willingly  are 
ignorant  of,  that e  by  the  word 

e  Gen.  i.  6.  9. 


day  was  drawing  near.  But  those  good  men  have  died.  They  lived 
to  old  age,  and  then  died  as  others  ;  and  since  they  have  departed, 
the  affairs  of  the  world  have  gone  on  very  much  as  they  did  before. 
The  earth  is  suffered  to  have  rest,  and  the  laws  of  nature  operate  in 
the  same  way  that  they  always  did."  It  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  immediate  reference  in  the  word,  fathers  is  not  to  the  prophets  of 
former  times,  but  to  aged  and  pious  men  of  the  times  of  the  apostles, 
who  had  dwelt  much  on  this  subject,  and  who  had  made  it  a  subject 
of  conversation  and  of  preaching.  Those  old  men,  said  the  scoffing 
objector,  have  died  like  others;  and,  notwithstanding  their  confident 
predictions,  things  now  move  on  as  they  did  from  the  beginning. 
TI  All  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation. 
That  is,  the  laws  of  nature  are  fixed  and  settled.  The  argument 
here — for  it  was  doubtless  designed  to  be  an  argument — is  based  on 
the  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  course 
of  events.  Thus  far  all  these  predictions  had  failed.  Things  con- 
tinued to  go  on  as  they  had  always  done.  The  sun  rose  and  set ;  the 
tides  ebbed  and  flowed  ;  the  seasons  followed  each  other  in  the  usual 
order ;  one  generation  succeeded  another,  as  had  always  been  the 
case  ;  and  there  was  every  indication  that  those  laws  would  continue 
to  operate  as  they  had  always  done.  This  argument  for  the  stability 
of  the  earth,  and  against  the  prospect  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Bible,  would  have  more  force  with  many  minds  now 
than  it  had  then,  for  eighteen  hundred  years  more  have  rolled  away, 
and  the  laws  of  nature  remain  the  same.  Meantime,  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  have  believed  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end  have  been  disappointed ;  the  time  set  for  this  by  many  inter- 
preters of  Scripture  has  passed  by  ;  men  have  looked  out  in  vain  for 
the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  and  sublunary  affairs  move  on  as  they 
always  have  done.  Still  there  are  no  indications  of  the  coming  of 
the  Saviour ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  said  that  the  farther  men 
search,  by  the  aid  of  science,  into  the  laws  of  nature,  the  more  they 
become  impressed  with  their  stability,  and  the  more  firmly  they  are 
convinced  of  the  improbability  that  the  world  will  be  destroyed  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  predicted  in  the  Scriptures  that  it  will  be. 
The  specious  and  plausible  objection  arising  from  this  source,  the 
apostle  proposes  to  meet  in  the  following  verses. 

5.  For  this  they  xcillingly  are  ignorant  of.  AavOdvei  yap  avrovs  roZro 
6f\ovras.  There  is  some  considerable  variety  in  the  translation  of 
this  passage.  In  our  common  version  the  Greek  word  (deXovras)  is 
rendered  as  if  it  were  an  adverb,  or  as  if  it  referred  to  their  ignorance 
in  regard  to  the  event;  meaning,  that  while  they  might  have  known 
this  fact,  they  took  no  pains  to  do  it,  or  that  they  preferred  to  have 
its  recollection  far  from  their  minds.  So  Beza  and  Luther  render  it. 
Others,  however,  take  it  as  referring  to  what  follows,  meaning, 
"  being  so  minded  ;  being  of  that  opinion  ;  or  affirming."  So 
Bloomfield,  Robinson,  (Lex.,)  Mede,  Rosenmuller,  etc.  According 
to  this  interpretation  the  sense  is,  "They  who  thus  will  or  think; 
that  is,  they  who  hold  the  opinion  that  all  things  will  continue  to 
remain  as  they  were,  are  ignorant  of  this  fact  that  things  have  not 
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of  God  the  heavens  were  of  old,  I  the  water -^  and  in  the  water  ; 
and  the  earth  'standing  out  of  '        1  consisting.         /  Psa.  xxiv.e. 

always  thus  remained ;  that  there  has  been  a  destruction  of  the  world 
once  by  water."  The  Greek  seems  rather  to  demand  this  interpreta- 
tion ;  and  then  the  sense  of  the  passage  will  be,  "It  is  concealed  or 
hidden  from  those  who  hold  this  opinion,  that  the  earth  has  been 
once  destroyed."  It  is  implied,  whichever  interpretation  is  adopted, 
that  the  will  was  concerned  in  it ;  that  they  were  influenced  by 
that  rather  than  by  sober  judgment  and  by  reason ;  and  whether  the 
word  refers  to  their  ignorance,  or  to  their  holding  that  opinion,  there 
was  obstinacy  and  perverseness  about  it.  The  will  has  usually  more 
to  do  in  the  denial  and  rejection  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  than 
the  understanding  has.  The  argument  which  the  apostle  appeals  to 
in  reply  to  this  objection  is  a  simple  one.  The  adversaries  of  the 
doctrine  affirmed  that  the  laws  of  nature  had  always  remained  the 
same,  and  they  affirmed  that  they  always  would.  The  apostle  denies 
the  fact  which  they  assumed,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  arfirmed  it, 
and  maintains  that  those  laws  have  not  been  so  stable  and  uniform 
that  the  world  has  never  been  destroyed  by  an  overwhelming  visita- 
tion from  God.  It  has  been  destroyed  by  a  flood  ;  it  may  be  again 
by  fire.  There  was  the  same  improbability  that  the  event  wrould 
occur,  so  far  as  the  argument  from  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature 
is  concerned,  in  the  one  case  that  there  is  in  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently the  objection  is  of  no  force.  II  That  by  the  word  of  God, 
By  the  command  of  God.  "  He  spake,  and  it  was  done."  Comp. 
Gen.  i.  6,  9  ;  Psa.  xxxiii.  9.  The  idea  here  is,  that  everything  de- 
pends on  his  word  or  will.  As  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
Criginally  ?nade  by  his  command,  so  by  the  same  command  they  can 
oe  destroyed.  II  J'he  heavens  were  of  old.  The  heavens  were 
formerly  made,  Gen.  i.  1.  The  word  heaven  in  the  Scriptures  some- 
times refers  to  the  atmosphere,  sometimes  to  the  starry  worlds  as 
they  appear  above  us,  and  sometimes  to  the  exalted  place  where  God 
dwells.  Here  it  is  used,  doubtless,  in  the  popular  signification,  as 
denoting  the  heavens  as  they  appear,  embracing  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  Tf  And  the  earth  standing  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water. 
Marg.,  consisting.  Gr.,  avvetrTwcra.  The  Greek  word,  when  used 
in  an  intransitive  sense,  means  to  stand  toith,  or  together;  then 
tropically,  to  place  together,  to  constitute,  place,  bring  into  existence. 
— Robinson.  The  idea  which  our  translators  seem  to  have  had  is, 
that,  in  the  formation  of  the  earth,  a  part  was  out  of  the  water,  and  a 
part  under  the  water ;  and  that  the  former,  or  the  inhabited  portion, 
became  entirely  submerged,  and  that  thus  the  inhabitants  perished. 
This  was  not,  however,  probably  the  idea  of  Peter.  He  doubtless 
has  reference  to  the  account  given  in  Gen.  i.  of  the  creation  of  the 
earth,  in  which  water  performed  so  important  a  part.  The  thought 
in  his  mind  seems  to  have  been,  that  water  entered  materially  into 
the  formation  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  its  very  origin  there  existed 
the  means  by  which  it  was  afterwards  destroyed.  The  word  which 
is  rendered  "standing"  should  rather  be  rendered  consisting  of,  or 
constituted  of;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  the  creation  of  the  earth  was 
the  result  of  the  Divine  agency  acting  on  the  mass  of  elements  which 
in  Genesis  is  called  ivaters,  Gen.  i.  2,  6,  7,  9.  There  was  at  first  a 
vast  fluid,  an  immense  unformed  collection  of  materials,  called  waters, 
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6    "Whereby  the  -world   that  I  then  was,  being  overflowed  with 
g  Gen.  vii.  li.  I  water,  s  perished  : 

and  from  that  the  earth  arose.  The  point  of  time,  therefore,  in  which 
Peter  looks  at  the  earth  here,  is  not  when  the  mountains,  and  con- 
tinents, and  islands,  seem  to  be  standing  partly  out  of  the  water  and 
partly  in  the  water,  but  when  there  was  a  vast  mass  of  materials  called 
waters  from  which  the  earth  was  formed.  The  phrase  "out  of  the 
xcater"  (e|  vSaros)  refers  to  the  origin  of  the  earth.  It  was  formed 
from,  or  out  of,  that  mass.  The  phrase  "in  the  water"  {hi  vharos) 
more  properly  means  through  or  by.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  earth 
stood  in  the  water  in  the  sense  that  it  was  partly  submerged  ;  but  it 
means  not  only  that  the  earth  arose  from  that  mass  that  is  called 
water  in  Gen.  i.,  but  that  that  mass  called  xcater  was  in  fact  the  grand 
material  out  of  which  the  earth  was  formed.  It  was  through  or  by 
means  q/that  vast  mass  of  mingled  elements  that  the  earth  was  made 
as  it  was.  Everything  arose  out  of  that  chaotic  mass  ;  through  that, 
or  by  means  of  that,  all  things  were  formed,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  earth  was  thus  formed  out  of  the  water,  or  that  water  entered 
bo  essentially  into  its  formation,  there  existed  causes  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  deluge. 

6.  Whereby.  At*  &v.  Through  which,  or  by  means  of  which. 
The  pronoun  here  is  in  the  plural  number,  and  there  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  it  refers.  Some  suppose  that  it  refers 
to  the  heavens  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened  in  the  deluge,  (Doddridge ;) 
others  that  the  Greek  phrase  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  (Sib)  whence. 
"Wetstein  supposes  that  it  refers  to  the  "  heavens  and  the  earth." 
But  the  most  obvious  reference,  though  the  plural  number  is  used, 
and  the  word  water  in  the  antecedent  is  in  the  singular,  is  to  water. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  apostle  had  the  waters  mentioned  in 
Genesis  prominently  in  his  eye,  and  meant  to  describe  the  effect 
produced  by  those  waters.  He  has  also  twice,  in  the  same  sentence, 
referred  to  xcater — "out  of  the  xcater  and  in  the  xcater."  It  is  evi- 
dently to  these  xcaters  mentioned  in  Genesis,  out  of  which  the  world 
■was  originally  made,  that  he  refers  here.  The  world  was  formed 
from  that  fluid  mass  ;  by  these  waters  which  existed  when  the  earth 
was  made,  and  out  of  which  it  arose,  it  was  destroyed.  The  ante- 
cedent to  the  word  in  the  plural  number  is  rather  that  which  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  or  that  of  which  he  was  thinking,  than  the 
word  which  he  had  used.  If  The  world  that  then  was,  etc.  Including 
all  its  inhabitants.  Rosenmiiller  supposes  that  the  reference  here  is 
to  some  universal  catastrophe  which  occurred  before  the  deluge  in 
the  time  of  Noah,  and  indeed  before  the  earth  was  fitted  up  in  its 
present  form,  as  described  by  Moses  in  Gen.  i.  It  is  rendered  more 
than  probable,  by  the  researches  of  geologists  in  modern  times,  that 
such  changes  have  occurred ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Peter  was 
acquainted  with  them,  and  his  purpose  did  not  require  that  he  should 
refer  to  them.  All  that  his  argument  demanded  was  the  fact  that 
the  world  had  been  once  destroyed,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no 
improbability  in  believing  that  it  would  be  again.  They  who  main- 
tained that  the  prediction  that  the  earth  would  be  destroyed  was 
improbable,  affirmed  that  there  were  no  signs  of  such  an  event; 
that  the  laws  of  nature  were  stable  and  uniform  ;  and  that  as  those 
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7   But  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  which   are   now,  by  the 


same  word  are  kept  in  store, 
reserved  unto  fire  h  against  the 
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laws  had  been  so  long  and  so  uniformly  unbroken,  it  was  absurd  to 
believe  that  such  an  event  could  occur.  To  meet  this,  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  show  that,  in  a  case  where  the  same  objections 
substantially  might  be  urged,  it  had  actually  occurred  that  the  world 
had  been  destroyed.  There  was,  in  itself  considered,  as  much  im- 
probability in  believing  that  the  world  could  be  destroyed  by  water 
as  that  it  would  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  consequently  the  objection 
had  no  real  force.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  stability  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  world  had  been  once  destroyed ;  and  there  is, 
therefore,  no  improbability  that  it  may  be  again.  On  the  objection* 
which  might  have  been  plausibly  urged  against  the  flood,  see  Note* 
on  Heb.  xi.  7. 

7.  But  the  heavens  and  the  earth  which  are  11010.  As  they  now 
exist.  There  is  no  difficulty  here  respecting  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  earth,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  precisely  how  much  is 
included  in  the  word  heavens.  It  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean 
heaven  as  the  place  where  God  dwells  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose 
that  Peter  understood  by  the  word  all  that  wotild  now  be  implied  in 
it,  as  used  by  a  modern  astronomer.  The  word  is  doubtless  employed 
in  a  popular  signification,  referring  to  the  heavens  as  they  appear  to 
the  eye;  and  the  idea  is,  that  the  conflagration  would  not  only 
destroy  the  earth,  but  would  change  the  heavens  as  they  now  appeal- 
to  us.  If,  in  fact,  the  earth  with  its  atmosphere  should  be  subjected 
to  an  universal  conflagration,  all  that  is  properly  implied  in  what  is 
here  said  by  Peter  would  occur.  IT  By  the  same  ivord.  Dependent 
solely  on  the  will  of  God.  He  has  only  to  give  command,  and  all 
will  be  destroyed.  The  laws  of  nature  have  no  stability  independent 
of  his  will,  and  at  his  pleasure  all  things  could  be  reduced  to  nothing, 
as  easily  as  they  were  made.  A  single  word,  a  breath  of  command, 
from  one  Being,  a  Being  over  Avhom  we  have  no  control,  would 
spread  universal  desolation  through  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Notwithstanding  the  laws  of  nature,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  pre- 
cision, uniformity,  and  poAVer  with  which  they  operate,  the  depend- 
ence of  the  universe  on  the  Creator  is  as  entire  as  though  there  were 
no  such  laws,  and  as  though  all  were  conducted  by  the  mere  will  of 
the  Most  High,  irrespective  of  such  laws.  In  fact,  those  laws  have 
no  efficiency  of  their  own,  but  are  a  mere  statement  of  the  way  in 
which  God  produces  the  changes  which  occur,  the  methods  by  which 
He  operates  who  "  works  all  in  all."  At  any  moment  he  could  sus- 
pend them ;  that  is,  he  could  cease  to  act,  or  withdraw  his  efficiency, 
and  the  universe  would  cease  to  be.  IT  Are  kept  in  store.  Gr.,  "Are 
treasured  up."  The  allusion  in  the  Greek  word  is  to  anything  that 
is  treasured  up,  or  reserved  for  future  use.  The  apostle  does  not 
say  that  this  is  the  only  purpose  for  which  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
are  preserved,  but  that  this  is  one  object,  or  this  is  one  aspect  in 
which  the  subject  may  be  viewed.  They  are  like  treasure  reserved 
for  future  use.  IT  Reserved  unto  fire.  Reserved  or  kept  to  be  burned 
up.  See  Notes  on  ver.  10.  The  first  mode  of  destroying  the  world 
was  by  water,  the  next  will  be  by  fire.  That  the  world  would  at 
some  period  be  destroyed  by  fire  was  a  common  opinion  among  the 
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rant of  this  one  thing,  that  one 
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ancient  philosophers,  especially  the  Greek  Stoics.  What  was  the 
foundation  of  that  opinion,  or  whence  it  wras  derived,  it  is  impossible 
now  to  determine ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  have  accorded 
so  entirely  with  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament.  The  au- 
thorities in  proof  that  this  opinion  wras  entertained  may  be  seen  in 
Wetstein,  in  loc.  See  Seneca,  N.  Q.  iii.  28  ;  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  46 ; 
Simplicius  in  Arist.  de  Ccelo  i.  9 ;  Eusebius,  P.  xv.  18.  It  is  quite 
remarkable  that  there  have  been  among  the  heathen  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  so  many  opinions  that  accord  with  the  statements  of 
revelation — -opinions,  many  of  them,  which  could  not  have  been 
founded  on  any  investigations  of  science  among  them,  and  which 
must,  therefore,  have  been  either  the  result  of  conjecture,  or  handed 
down  by  tradition.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  the  fact 
that  such  opinions  preATailed  and  were  believed,  may  be  allowed  to 
have  some  -weight  in  showing  that  the  statements  in  the  Bible  are 
not  improbable.  If  Against  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of 
ungodly  men.  The  wrorld  was  destroyed  by  a  flood  on  account  of  the 
wickedness  of  its  inhabitants.  It  would  seem  from  this  passage 
that  it  Avill  be  destroyed  by  fire  with  reference  to  the  same  cause  ; 
at  least,  that  its  destruction  by  fire  -will  involve  the  perdition  of 
wicked  men.  It  cannot  be  inferred  from  this  passage  that  the  world 
will  be  as  wicked  at  the  general  conflagration  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Noah ;  but  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  Peter  seems  to  have  been,  that 
in  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  the  perdition  of  the  wicked 
will  be  involved,  or  will  at  that  time  occur.  It  also  seems  to  be 
implied  that  the  fire  will  accomplish  an  important  agency  in  that 
destruction,  as  the  water  did  on  the  old  world.  It  is  not  said,  in  the 
passage  before  us,  whether  those  to  be  destroyed  will  be  living  at 
that  time,  or  will  be  raised  up  from  the  dead,  nor  have  we  any  means 
of  determining  -what  was  the  idea  of  Peter  on  that  point.  All  that 
the  passage  essentially  teaches  is,  that  the  world  is  reserved  now 
with  reference  to  such  a  consummation  by  fire ;  that  is,  that  there 
are  elements  kept  in  store  that  may  be  enkindled  into  an  universal 
conflagration,  and  that  such  a  conflagration  will  be  attended  with 
the  destruction  of  the  wicked. 

8.  But,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day  is 
icith  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years.  This  (vers.  8,  9)  is  the  second 
consideration  by  which  the  apostle  meets  the  objection  of  scoffers 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  second  coming  of  the  Saviour.  The 
objection  was,  that  much  time,  and  perhaps  the  time  which  had 
been  supposed  to  be  set  for  his  coming,  had  passed  away,  and  still 
all  things  remained  as  they  were.  The  reply  of  the  apostle  is,  that 
no  argument  could  be  drawn  from  this,  for  that  which  may  seem  to 
be  a  long  time  to  us  is  a  brief  period  with  God.  In  the  infinity  of 
his  own  duration  there  is  abundant  time  to  accomplish  his  designs, 
and  it  can  make  no  difference  with  him  whether  they  are  accom- 
plished in  one  day  or  extended  to  a  thousand  years.  Man  has  but 
n  short  time  to  live,  and  if  he  does  not  accomplish  his  purposes  in  a 
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very  brief  period,  he  never  will.  But  it  is  not  so  with  God.  He 
always  lives ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  infer,  because  the  execution 
ot  his  purposes  seems  to  be  delayed,  that  they  are  abandoned.  With 
Him  who  always  lives  it  will  be  as  easy  to  accomplish  them  at  a  far 
distant  period  as  now.  If  it  is  his  pleasure  to  accomplish  them  in  a 
single  day,  he  can  do  it ;  if  he  chooses  that  the  execution  shall  be 
deferred  to  a  thousand  years,  or  that  a  thousand  years  shall  be  con- 
sumed in  executing  them,  he  has  power  to  carry  them  onward 
through  what  seems  to  us  to  be  so  vast  a  duration.  The  wicked, 
therefore,  cannot  infer  that  they  will  escape  because  their  punish- 
ment is  delayed  ;  nor  should  the  righteous  fear  that  the  Divine  pro- 
mises will  fail  because  ages  pass  away  before  they  are  accomplished. 
The  expression  here  used,  that  "  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a 
thousand  years,"  etc.,  is  common  in  the  Rabbinical  writings.  See 
Wetstein  in  loc.  A  similar  thought  occurs  in  Psa.  xc.  4:  "For  a 
thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past, 
and  as  a  watch  in  the  night." 

9.  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise.  That  is,  it  should 
not  be  inferred  because  his  promise  seems  to  be  long  delayed  that 
therefore  it  will  fail.  When  men,  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time, 
fail  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  Ave  infer  that  it  is  because  they  have 
changed  their  plans,  or  because  they  have  forgotten  their  promises, 
or  because  they  have  no  ability  to  perform  them,  or  because  there  is 
a  want  of  principle  which  makes  them  regardless  of  their  obliga- 
tions. But  no  such  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  apparent  delay 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  purposes.  Whatever  may  be  the 
reasons  why  they  seem  to  be  deferred,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
from  no  such  causes  as  these.  H  As  some  men  count  slackness.  It  is 
probable  that  the  apostle  here  had  his  eye  on  some  professing  Chris- 
tians who  had  become  disheartened  and  impatient,  and  who,  from 
the  delay  in  regard  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  from  the 
representations  of  those  who  denied  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, arguing  from  that  delay  that  it  was  false,  began  to  fear  that 
his  promised  coming  would  indeed  never  occur.  To  such  he  says 
that  it  should  not  be  inferred  from  his  delay  that  he  would  not  re- 
turn, but  that  the  delay  should  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  his 
desire  that  men  should  have  space  for  repentance,  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  secure  their  salvation.  See  Notes  on  ver.  15.  H  But  is  long- 
suffering  to  us-icard.  Toward  us.  The  delay  should  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  his  forbearance,  and  of  his  desire  that  men  should  be 
saved.  Every  sinner  should  consider  the  fact  that  he  is  not  cut 
down  in  his  sins,  not  as  a  proof  that  God  will  not  punish  the  wicked, 
but  as  a  demonstration  that  he  is  now  forbearing,  and  is  willing 
that  he  should  have  an  ample  opportunity  to  obtain  eternal  life. 
No  man  should  infer  that  God  will  not  execute  his  threatenings, 
unless  he  can  look  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  a  coming  eternity, 
and  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  suffering  appointed  for  the  sinner 
there ;  any  man  who  sins,  and  who  is  spared  even  for  a  moment, 
should  regard  the  respite  as  a  proof  that  God  is  merciful  and  for- 
bearing now.     Ti  Not  xoilling  that  any  should  perish.     That  is,  he 
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willing  "  that  any  should  perish,  I  but  that  all  should  n  come  to 

m  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11.  n  lTim.  ii.  4.     |  repentance. 

does  not  desire  it  or  wish  it.  His  nature  is  benevolent,  and  he  sin- 
cerely desires  the  eternal  happiness  of  all,  and  his  patience, towards 
sinners  proves  that  he  is  willing  that  they  should  be  saved.  If  he 
•were  not  willing,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  cut  them  off,  and 
exclude  them  from  hope  at  once.  This  passage,  however,  should 
not  be  adduced  to  prove  (1)  that  sinners  never  xcill  in  fact  perish ; 
for  (a)  the  passage  does  not  refer  to  what  God  will  do  as  the  final 
Judge  of  mankind,  but  to  what  are  his  feelings  and  desires  now 
towards  men.  (b)  One  may  have  a  sincere  desire  that  others  should 
not  perish,  and  yet  it  may  be  that,  in  entire  consistency  with  that, 
they  "will  perish.  A  parent  has  a  sincere  wish  that  his  children 
should  not  be  punished,  and  yet  he  himself  may  be  under  a  moral 
necessity  to  punish  them.  A  lawgiver  may  have  a  sincere  wish 
that  no  one  should  ever  break  the  laws,  or  be  punished,  and  yet  he 
himself  may  build  a  prison,  and  construct  a  gallows,  and  cause  the 
law  to  be  executed  in  a  most  rigorous  manner.  A  judge  on  the 
bench  may  have  a  sincere  desire  that  no  man  should  be  executed, 
and  that  every  one  arraigned  before  him  should  be  found  to  be 
innocent,  and  yet  even  he,  in  entire  accordance  with  that  wish,  and 
with  a  most  benevolent  heart,  even  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  may  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  the  law.  (c)  It  cannot  be  inferred  that  all 
that  the  heart  of  infinite  benevolence  would  desire  will  be  accom- 
plished by  his  mere  will.  It  is  evidently  as  much  in  accordance 
with  the  benevolence  of  God  that  no  man  should  be  miserable  in 
this  world,  as  it  is  that  no  one  should  suffer  in  the  next,  since  the 
difficulty  is  not  in  the  question  where  one  shall  suffer,  but  in  the 
fact  itself  that  any  should  suffer;  and  it  is  just  as  much  in  accord- 
ance with  his  nature  that  all  should  he  happy  here,  as  that  they 
should  be  happy  hereafter.  And  yet  no  man  can  maintain  that  the 
fact  that  God  is  benevolent  proves  that  no  one  will  suffer  here.  As 
little  will  that  fact  prove  that  none  will  suffer  in  the  world  to  come. 
(2.)  The  passage  should  not  be  adduced  to  prove  that  God  has  no 
purpose,  and  has  formed  no  plan,  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the 
wicked ;  for  (a)  the  word  here  used  has  reference  rather  to  his 
disposition,  or  to  his  nature,  than  to  any  act  or  plan.  (6)  There  is  a 
sense,  as  is  admitted  by  all,  in  which  he  does  will  the  destruction  of 
the  wicked — to  wit,  if  they  do  not  repent — that  is,  if  they  deserve  it. 
(c)  Such  an  act  is  as  inconsistent  with  his  general  benevolence  as  an 
eternal  purpose  in  the  matter,  since  his  eternal  purpose  can  only 
have  been  to  do  what  he  actually  does ;  and  if  it  be  consistent  with 
a  sincere  desire  that  sinners  should  be  saved  to  do  this,  then  it  is 
consistent  to  determine  beforehand  to  do  it — for  to  determine  before- 
hand to  do  what  is  in  fact  right,  cannot  but  be  a  lovely  trait  in  the 
character  of  any  one.  (3.)  The  passage  then  proves  (a)  that  God 
has  a  sincere  desire  that  men  should  be  saved ;  (b)  that  any  purpose 
in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  sinners  is  not  founded  on  mere  will, 
or  is  not  arbitrary ;  (c)  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
God,  and  to  his  arrangements  in  the  plan  of  salvation,  if  all  men 
should  come  to  repentance,  and  accept  the  offers  of  mercy;  (rf)  that 
if  any  come  to  him  truly  penitent,  and  desirous  to  be  saved,  they 
will  not  be  cast  off;  (e)  that,  since  it  is  in  accordance  with  his 
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10  But  the  day  of  the  Lord 
will  come  as  a  thief  °  in  the 
night;    in  the  which  the  hea- 

o  Matt.  xxiv.  42.  45  ;   llev.  xvi.  15. 


vens p  shall  pass  away  with  a 
great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat :  the 

p  Psa.  cii.  26 ;  Isa.  li.  6  ;  Rev.  xx.  11. 


nature  that  he  should  desire  that  all  men  may  be  saved,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  lie  has  made  an  arrangement  by  -which  it  is  possible 
that  they  should  be ;  and  (/)  that,  since  this  is  his  desire,  it  is 
proper  for  the  ministers  of  religion  to  offer  salvation  to  every  human 
being.     Comp.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11. 

10.  But  the  day  of  the  Lord.  The  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  That 
is,  the  day  in  which  he  will  be  manifested.  It  is  called  his  day, 
because  he  will  then  be  the  grand  and  prominent  object  as  the 
Judge  of  all.  Comp.  Luke  xvii.  27.  ^  Will  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night.  Unexpectedly;  suddenly.  See  Notes,  1  Thess.  v.  2.  H  In 
the  whieh  the  heavens  shall  pass  aicay  toith  a  great  noise.  That  is, 
what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  heavens.  It  cannot  mean  that  the  holy 
abode  where  God  dwells  will  pass  away;  nor  need  we  suppose  that 
this  declaration  extends  to  the  starry  worlds  and  systems  as  dis- 
closed by  the  modern  astronomy.  The  word  is  doubtless  used  in  a 
popular  sense — that  is,  as  things  appear  to  us ;  and  the  fair  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  would  demand  only  such  a  change  as  would 
occur  by  the  destruction  of  this  world  by  fire.  If  a  conflagratioi 
should  take  place,  embracing  the  earth  and  its  surrounding  atmen 
sphere,  all  the  phenomena  would  occur  which  are  here  described ; 
and,  if  this  would  be  so,  then  this  is  all  that  can  be  proved  to  be 
meant  by  the  passage.  Such  a  destruction  of  the  elements  could 
not  occur  without  "a  great  noise."  II  And  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat.  Gr.,  "  the  elements  being  burned,  or  burning, 
(/cai/crou/xevo,)  shall  be  dissolved."  The  idea  is,  that  the  cause  of 
their  being  "dissolved"  shall  be  fire;  or  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
flagration extending  to  what  are  here  called  the  "  elements,"  that 
shall  produce  the  effects  here  described  by  the  word  "  dissolved." 
There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  here  rendered  elements,  (crToix^a-)  The  word  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  only  in  the  following  places :  Gal.  iv.  3,  9  ; 
2  Pet.  iii.  10,  12,  in  which,  it  is  rendered  elements;  Col.  ii.  8,  20,  in 
which  it  is  rendered  rudiments;  and  in  Heb.  v.  12,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered principles.  For  the  general  meaning  of  the  word,  see  Notes, 
Gal.  iv.  3.  The  word  denotes  the  rudiments  of  anything ;  the 
minute  parts  or  portions  of  which  anything  is  composed,  or  which 
constitutes  the  simple  portions  out  of  which  anything  grows,  or  of 
which  it  is  compounded.  Here  it  would  properly  denote  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  material  world ;  or  those  which  enter  into  its 
composition,  and  of  which  it  is  made  up.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  apostle  used  the  term  with  the  same  exact  signification 
with  which  a  chemist  would  use  it  now,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  use  of  the  term  in  his  day.  In  all  ages,  and  in  all  languages, 
some  such  word,  with  more  or  less  of  scientific  accuracy,  has  been 
employed  to  denote  the  primary  materials  out  of  which  others  were 
formed,  just  as,  in  most  languages,  there  have  been  characterc  or 
letters  to  denote  the  elementary  sounds  of  which  language  is  com- 
posed. The  ancients  in  general  supposed  that  the  elements  out  of 
which  all  things  were  formed  were  four — air,  earth,  fire,  and  water. 
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earth  also,  and  the  works  that  [  are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up. 

Modern  science  has  entirely  overturned  this  theory,  and  has  shown 
that  these,  so  far  from  being  simple  elements,  are  themselves  com- 
pounds; but  the  tendency  of  modern  science  is  still  to  show  that 
the  elements  of  all  things  are  in  fact  few  in  number.  The  word,  as 
here  used  by  Peter,  "would  refer  to  the  elements  of  things  as  then 
understood  in  a  popular  sense ;  it  would  now  not  be  an  improper 
word  to  be  applied  to  the  few  elements  of  which  all  things  are  com- 
posed, as  disclosed  by  modern  chemistry.  In  either  case  the  use  of 
the  word  would  be  correct.  Whether  applied  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
science  has  shown  that  all  are  capable  of  combustion.  "Water,  in 
its  component  parts,  is  inflammable  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  even  the 
diamond  has  been  shown  to  be  combustible.  The  idea  contained  in 
the  word  "  dissolved,"  is,  properly,  only  the  change  which  heat  pro- 
duces. Heat  changes  the  forms  of  things ;  dissolves  them  into  their 
elements ;  dissipates  those  which  were  solid  by  driving  them  off 
into  gases,  and  produces  new  compounds,  but  it  annihilates  nothing. 
It  could  not  be  demonstrated  from  this  phrase  that  the  world  would 
be  annihilated  by  fire ;  it  could  be  proved  only  that  it  will  undergo 
important  changes.  So  far  as  the  action  of  fire  is  concerned,  the 
form  of  the  earth  may  pass  away,  and  its  aspect  be  changed ;  but 
unless  the  direct  power  which  created  it  interposes  to  annihilate  it, 
the  matter  which  now  composes  it  will  still  be  in  existence.  IT  The 
earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up.  That  is, 
whether  they  are  the  works  of  God  or  man — the  whole  vegetable 
and  animal  creation,  and  all  the  towers,  the  towns,  the  palaces,  the 
productions  of  genius,  the  paintings,  the  statuary,  the  books,  which 
man  has  made. 

"  The  cloud-capp'd  towns,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
And  all  that  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
Leave  not  one  wreck  behind." 

The  word  rendered  "  burned  up,"  like  the  word  just  before  used  and 
rendered  fervent  heat — a  word  of  the  same  origin,  but  here  intensive 
— means  that  they  will  undergo  such  a  change  as  fire  will  produce  ; 
not,  necessarily,  that  the  matter  composing  them  will  be  annihilated. 
If  the  matter  composing  the  earth  is  ever  to  be  destroyed  entirely, 
it  must  be  by  the  immediate  power  of  God,  for  only  He  who  created 
can  destroy.  There  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  a  particle  of 
matter  originally  made  has  been  annihilated  since  the  world  began ; 
and  there  are  no  fires  so  intense,  no  chemical  powers  so  mighty,  as 
to  cause  a  particle  of  matter  to  cease  wholly  to  be.  So  far  as  the 
power  of  man  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  one  portion  of  matter  can 
prey  on  another,  matter  is  as  imperishable  as  mind,  and  neither  can 
be  destroyed  unless  God  destroys  it.  Whether  it  is  his  purpose  to 
annihilate  any  portion  of  the  matter  which  he  has  made,  does  not 
appear  from  his  word ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  intends  that  the  uni- 
verse shall  undergo  important  changes.  As  to  the  possibility  or 
probability  of  such  a  destruction  by  fire  as  is  here  predicted,  no 
one  can  have  any  doubt  who  is  acquainted  with  the  disclosures  of 
modern  science  in  regard  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth. 
Even  the  ancient  philosophers,  from  some  cause,  supposed  that  the 
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earth  would  yet  be  destroyed  by  fire,  (Notes,  Ver.  7  ;)  and  modern 
science  has  made  it  probable  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  a 
melted  and  intensely  heated  mass  of  burning  materials;  that  the 
habitable  world  is  but  a  comparatively  thin  crust  or  shell  over  those 
internal  fires  ;  that  earthquakes  are  caused  by  the  vapours  en- 
gendered by  that  heated  mass  when  water  comes  in  contact  with  it ; 
and  that  volcanoes  are  but  openings  and  vent-holes  through  which 
those  internal  flames  make  their  way  to  the  surface.  Whether 
these  fires  will  everywhere  make  their  way  to  the  surface,  and  pro- 
duce an. universal  conflagration,  pei'haps  could  not  be  determined 
by  science  :  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  simple  command  of  God 
would  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  pour  those  burning  floods  over  the 
earth,  as  he  once  caused  the  waters  to  roll  over  every  mountain  and 
through  every  valley.  As  to  the  question  whether  it  is  probable 
that  such  a  change  produced  by  fire,  and  bringing  the  present  order 
of  things  to  a  close,  will  occur,  it  may  be  remarked  farther,  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  changes  are  in  fact  taking  place 
in  other  worlds.  "  During  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  upwards 
of  thirteen  fixed  stars  have  disappeared.  One  of  them,  situated  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  presented  a  peculiar  brilliancy,  and  was 
so  bright  as  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  at  mid-day.  It  seemed  to 
be  on  fire,  appearing  at  first  of  a  dazzling  white,  then  of  a  reddish 
yellow,  and  lastly  of  an  ashy  pale  colour.  La  Place  supposes  that 
it  was  burned  up,  as  it  has  never  been  seen  since.  The  conflagra- 
tion was  visible  about  sixteen  months."  The  well-known  astro- 
nomer, Von  Littrow,  in  the  section  of  his  work  on  "  New  and 
Missing  Stars,"  (entitled  Die  Wunder  der  Himmels  oder  Gemein- 
fassliche  Darstellung  der  Weltsystems,  Stuttgard,  1843,  §  227,) 
observes :  "  Great  as  may  be  the  revolutions  which  take  place  on 
the  surface  of  those  fixed  stars,  which  are  subject  to  this  alternation 
of  light,  what  entirely  different  changes  may  those  others  have  ex- 
perienced, which  in  regions  of  the  firmament  where  no  star  had 
ever  been  before,  appeared  to  blaze  up  in  clear  flames,  and  then  to 
disappear,  perhaps  for  ever."  He  then  gives  a  brief  history  of  those 
stars  which  have  excited  the  particular  attention  of  astronomers. 
"In  the  year  1572,  on  the  11th  of  November,"  says  he,  "Tycho,  on 
passing  from  his  chemical  laboratory  to  the  observatory,  through 
the  court  of  his  house,  observed  in  the  constellation  Cassiopeia,  at  a 
place  where  before  he  had  only  seen  very  small  stars,  a  new  star  of 
uncommon  magnitude.  It  was  so  bright  that  it  surpassed  even 
Jupiter  and  Venus  in  splendour,  and  was  visible  even  in  the  day- 
time. During  the  whole  time  in  which  it  was  visible,  Tycho  could 
observe  no  parallax  or  change  of  position.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
however,  it  gradually  diminished;  and  at  length,  in  March  1574, 
sixteen  months  after  its  discovery,  entirely  disappeared,  since  which 
all  traces  of  it  have  been  lost.  When  it  first  appeared,  its  light  was 
of  a  dazzling  white  colour ;  in  January  1573,  two  months  after  its 
reviving,  it  became  yellowish ;  in  a  few  months  it  assumed  a  reddish 
hue,  like  Mars  or  Aldebaran;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1574, 
two  or  three  months  before  its  total  disappearance,  it  glimmered 
only  with  a  gray  or  lead-coloured  light,  similar  to  that  of  Saturn." 
See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  in.,  p.  181.  If  such  things  occur  in  other 
worlds,  there  is  nothing  improbable  or  absurd  in  the  supposition 
that  they  may  yet  occur  on  the  earth. 
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1 1  Seeing  then  that  all  these 
things  shall  be  dissolved,  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to 
be  in  all  holy  conversation  and 
godliness; 

12  Looking  for ?  and  lasting 

q  Titus  ii.  13.        1  Or,  hasting  the  coming. 


unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
God,  wherein  the  heavens,  being 
on  fire,  shall  be  dissolved,  and 
the  elements  shall  melt z  with 
fervent  heat  ? 

13  Nevertheless  we,  accord- 

r  Isa.  xxxiv.  4  ;  Micah  i.  4. 


11.  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved.  Since  this 
is  an  undoubted  truth.  H  What  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in 
all  holy  conversation  and  godliness.  In  holy  conduct  and  piety.  That 
is,  this  fact  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exert  a  deep  and  abiding  influence 
on  us,  to  induce  us  to  lead  holy  lives.  We  should  feel  that  there 
is  nothing  permanent  on  the  earth;  that  this  is  not  our  abiding 
home;  and  that  our  great  interests  are  in  another  world.  We 
should  be  serious,  humble,  and  prayerful ;  and  should  make  it  our 
great  object  to  be  prepared  for  the  solemn  scenes  through  which  Ave 
are  soon  to  pass.  An  habitual  contemplation  of  the  truth,  that  all 
that  we  see  is  soon  to  pass  away,  would  produce  a  most  salutary 
effect  on  the  mind.  It  would  make  us  serious.  It  would  repress 
ambition.  It  Avould  lead  us  not  to  desire  to  accumulate  what  must 
so  soon  be  destroyed.  It  would  prompt  us  to  lay  up  our  treasures 
in  heaven.  It  would  cause  us  to  ask  with  deep  earnestness  whether 
we  are  prepared  for  these  amazing  scenes,  should  they  suddenly 
burst  upon  us. 

12.  Looking  for.  Not  knowing  when  this  may  occur,  the  mind 
should  be  in  that  state  which  constitutes  expectation;  that  is,  a 
belief  that  it  will  occur,  and  a  condition  of  mind  in  which  we  would 
not  be  taken  by  surprise  should  it  happen  at  any  moment.  Sete 
Notes,  Titus  ii.  13.  IT  And  hasting  unto  the  coming.  Marg.,  as  in 
Greek,  "  hasting  the  coming."  The  Greek  word  rendered  hasting, 
(anrevSw,)  means  to  urge  on,  to  hasten;  and  then  to  hasten  after 
anything,  to  await  with  eager  desire.  This  is  evidently  the  sense 
here. —  Wetstein  and  Robinson.  The  state  of  mind  which  is  indicated 
by  the  word  is  that  when  we  are  anxiously  desirous  that  anything 
should  occur,  and  when  we  would  hasten  or  accelerate  it  if  we 
could.  The  true  Christian  does  not  dread  the  coming  of  that  day. 
He  looks  forward  to  it  as  the  period  of  his  redemption,  and  would 
welcome,  at  any  time,  the  return  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  While 
he  is  willing  to  wait  as  long  as  it  shall  please  God  for  the  advent  of 
his  Redeemer,  yet  to  him  the  brightest  prospect  in  the  future  is  that 
hour  when  he  shall  come  to  take  him  to  himself.  IT  The  coining  of 
the  day  of  God.  Called  "the  day  of  God,"  because  God  will  then 
be  manifested  in  his  powrer  and  glory. 

13.  Nevertheless  ice,  according  to  his  promise.  The  allusion  here 
seems  to  be,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  two  passages  in  Isaiah,  in  which  a 
promise  of  this  kind  is  found.  Isa.  lxv.  17  :  "For,  behold,  I  create 
new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth :  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remem- 
bered, nor  come  into  mind."  Isa.  lxvi.  22  :  "For  as  the  new  hea- 
vens and  the  new  earth,  wrhich  I  will  make,  shall  remain  before  me, 
saith  the  Lord,"  etc.  Comp.  Rev.  xxi.  1,  where  John  says  he  had 
a  vision  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  which  was  promised : 
"  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  for  the  first  heaven 
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and  the  first  earth  -were  passed  away,  and  there  was  no  more  sea." 
See  Notes,  Isa.  lxv.  17.  H  Look  for  neto  heavens  and  a  neto  earth. 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  answer  many  of  the  questions  which  might  be 
asked  respecting  the  "new  heavens  and  earth"  here  mentioned. 
One  of  those  which  are  most  naturally  asked  is,  whether  the  apostle 
meant  to  say  that  this  earth,  after  being  purified  by  fire,  would  be 
fitted  up  again  for  the  abode  of  the  redeemed ;  but  this  question  it 
is  impossible  to  answer  with  certainty.  The  following  remarks  may 
perhaps  embrace  all  that  is  known,  or  that  can  be  shown  to  be  pro- 
bable, on  the  meaning  of  the  passage  before  us.  I.  The  "new  hea- 
vens and  the  new  earth"  referred  to  will  be  such  as  will  exist  after 
the  'world  shall  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  ;  that  is,  after  the  general 
judgment.  There  is  not  a  word  expressed,  and  not  a  hint  given,  of 
any  "new  heaven  and  earth"  previous  to  this,  in  which  the  Saviour 
•will  reign  personally  over  his  saints,  in  such  a  renovated  world, 
through  a  long  millennial  period.  The  order  of  events  stated  by 
Peter,  is  (a)  that  the  heavens  and  earth  which  are  now,  are  "  kept 
in  store,  reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment,  and  perdition 
of  ungodly  men,"  ver.  7  ;  (&)  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  ver.  10 ;  that  then  the  heavens  and  earth 
will  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  the  elements  "will  melt,  and  the 
earth  with  all  its  works  be  burned  up,  ver.  10 ;  and  (c)  that  after 
this  (ver.  13)  we  are  to  expect  the  "new  heavens  and  new  earth. 
Nothing  is  said  of  a  personal  reign  of  Christ ;  nothing  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  saints  to  dwell  "with  him  on  the  earth  ;  nothing  of  the 
■world's  being  fitted  up  for  their  abode  previous  to  the  final  judgment. 
If  Peter  had  any  knowledge  of  such  events,  and  believed  that  they 
would  occur,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  did  not  even  allude  to  them 
here.  The  passage  before  us  is  one  of  the  very  few  places  in  the 
New  Testament  where  allusion  is  made  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  "world  will  be  closed ;  and  it  cannot  be  explained  why, 
if  he  looked  for  such  a  glorious  personal  reign  of  the  Saviour,  the 
subject  should  have  been  passed  over  in  total  silence.  II.  The  word 
"  new,"  applied  to  the  heavens  and  the  earth  that  are  to  succeed  the 
present,  might  express  one  of  the  following  three  things — that  is, 
either  of  these  things  "would  correspond  with  all  that  is  fairly  implied 
in  that  "word :  (a)  If  a  new  world  was  literally  created  out  of  no- 
thing after  this  "world  is  destroyed ;  for  that  would  be  in  the  strictest 
sense  new.  That  such  an  event  is  possible  no  one  can  doubt,  though 
it  is  not  revealed,  (b)  If  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  should  dwell 
after  death  on  any  other  of  the  worlds  now  existing,  it  would  be  to 
him  a  "new"  abode,  and  everything  would  appear  new.  Let  him, 
for  instance,  be  removed  to  the  planet  Saturn,  with  its  wonderful 
ring,  and  its  seven  moons,  and  the  "whole  aspect  of  the  heavens,  and 
of  the  world  on  which  he  would  then  dwell,  would  be  neto  to  him. 
The  same  thing  would  occur  if  he  were  to  dwell  on  any  other  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  if  he  were  to  pass  from  world  to  world.  See 
this  illustrated  at  length  in  the  works  of  Thomas  Dick,  ll.d. — 
"Celestial  Scenery,"  etc.  Comp.  Notes,  1  Pet.  i.  12.  (c)  If  the 
earth  should  be  renovated,  and  fitted  up  for  the  abode  of  man  after 
the  universal  conflagration,  it  would  then  be  a  new  abode.   III.  This 
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world,  thus  renovated,  may  be  from  time  to  time  the  temporary 
abode  of  the  redeemed,  after  the  final  judgment.  No  one  can  prove 
that  this  may  not  be,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  will  be  their 
permanent  and  eternal  abode,  or  that  even  all  the  redeemed  will  at 
any  one  time  find  a  home  on  this  globe,  for  no  one  can  suppose  that 
the  earth  is  spacious  enough  to  furnish  a  dwelling-place  for  all  the 
unnumbered  millions  that  are  to  be  saved.  But  that  the  earth  may 
again  be  revisited  from  time  to  time  by  the  redeemed ;  that  in  a 
purified  and  renovated  form  it  may  be  one  of  the  "  many  mansions" 
which  are  to  be  fitted  up  for  them,  (John  xiv.  2,)  may  not  appear 
wholly  improbable  from  the  following  suggestions:  (1.)  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  law  of  the  earth  that  in  its  progress  it  should  be  pre- 
pared at  one  period  for  the  dwelling-place  of  a  higher  order  of  beings 
at  another  period.  Thus,  according  to  the  disclosures  of  geology,  it 
existed  perhaps  for  countless  ages  before  it  was  fitted  to  be  an  abode 
for  man ;  and  that  it  was  occupied  by  the  monsters  of  an  inferior 
order  of  existence,  who  have  now  passed  away  to  make  room  for  a 
nobler  race.  Who  can  tell  but  the  present  order  of  things  may  past 
away  to  make  place  for  the  manifestations  of  a  more  exalted  mode 
of  being  ?  (2.)  There  is  no  certain  evidence  that  any  world  has  been 
annihilated,  though  some  have  disappeared  from  human  view.  In- 
deed, as  observed  above,  (Notes,  ver.  10,)  there  is  no  proof  that  a 
single  particle  of  matter  ever  has  been  annihilated,  or  ever  will  be. 
It  may  change  its  form,  but  it  may  still  exist.  (3.)  It  seems  also 
to  accord  most  with  probability,  that,  though  the  earth  may  undergo 
important  changes  by  flood  or  fire,  it  will  not  be  annihilated.  It 
seems  difficult  to  suppose  that,  as  a  world,  it  will  be  wholly  displaced 
from  the  system  of  which  it  is  now  a  part,  or  that  the  system  itself 
will  disappear.  The  earth,  as  one  of  the  worlds  of  God,  has  occupied 
too  important  a  position  in  the  history  of  the  universe  to  make  it  to 
be  easily  believed  that  the  place  where  the  Son  of  God  became  in- 
carnate and  died,  shall  be  utterly  swept  away.  It  would,  certainly, 
accord  more  with  all  the  feelings  which  we  can  have  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, to  suppose  that  a  world  once  so  beautiful  when  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  its  Maker,  should  be  restored  to  primitive  loveliness ; 
that  a  world  which  seems  to  have  been  made  primarily  (see  Notes, 
1  Pet.  i.  12)  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  glory  of  God  in  redemp- 
tion, should  be  preserved  in  some  appropriate  form  to  be  the  theatre 
of  the  exhibition  of  the  developement  of  that  plan  in  far  distant  ages 
to  come.  (4.)  To  the  redeemed,  it  would  be  most  interesting  again 
to  visit  the  spot  where  the  great  work  of  their  redemption  was  accom- 
plished ;  where  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate  and  made  atone- 
ment for  sin ;  and  where  there  would  be  so  many  interesting  recol- 
lections and  associations,  even  after  the  purification  by  fire,  connected 
with  the  infancy  of  their  existence,  and  their  preparation  for  eternity. 
Piety  would  at  least  wish  that  the  world  where  Gethsemane  and 
Calvary  are  should  never  be  blotted  out  from  the  universe.  But 
(5)  if,  after  their  resurrection  and  reception  into  heaven,  the  re- 
deemed shall  ever  revisit  a  world  so  full  of  interesting  recollections 
and  associations,  where  they  began  their  being,  where  their  Re- 
deemer lived  and  died,  where  they  were  renewed  and  sanctified,  and 
where  their  bodies  once  rested  in  the  grave,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  will  be  their  permanent  and  unchanging  abode. 
It  may  be  mere  speculation,  but  it  seems  to  accord  best  with  the 
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goodness  of  God,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  the  universe  i3 
made,  to  suppose  that  every  portion  of  it  may  be  visited,  and  become 
successively  the  abode  of  the  redeemed ;  that  they  may  pass  from 
world  to  world,  and  survey  the  wonders  and  the  works  of  God  as 
they  are  displayed  in  different  worlds.  The  universe,  so  vast,  seems 
to  have  been  fitted  up  for  such  a  purpose,  and  nothing  else  that  we 
can  conceive  of  will  be  so  adapted  to  give  employment  without 
weariness  to  the  minds  that  God  has  made,  in  the  interminable 
duration  before  them.  IV.  The  new  heavens  and  earth  will  be  holy. 
They  will  be  the  abode  of  righteousness  for  ever,  (a)  This  fact  is 
clearly  revealed  in  the  verse  before  us:  "wherein  dwelleth  righte- 
ousness." It  is  also  the  correct  statement  of  the  Scriptures,  Rev. 
xxi.  27  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10  ;  Heb.  xii.  14.  (b)  This  will  be  in  strong 
contrast  with  what  has  occurred  on  earth.  The  history  of  this 
world  has  been  almost  entirely  a  history  of  sin — of  its  nature,  de- 
velopements,  results.  There  have  been  no  perfectly  holy  beings  on 
the  earth,  except  the  Saviour,  and  the  angels  who  have  occasionally 
visited  it.  There  has  been  no  perfectly  holy  place — city,  village, 
hamlet ;  no  perfectly  holy  community.  But  the  future  world,  in 
strong  contrast  with  this,  will  be  perfectly  pure,  and  will  be  a  fair 
illustration  of  what  religion  in  its  perfect  form  will  do.  (c)  It  is  for 
this  that  the  Christian  desires  to  dwell  in  that  world,  and  waits  for 
the  coming  of  his  Saviour.  It  is  not  primarily  that  he  may  be 
happy,  desirable  as  that  is,  but  that  he  may  be  in  a  world  where  he 
himself  will  be  perfectly  pure,  and  where  all  around  him  will  be 
pure;  where  every  being  that  he  meets  shall  be  "holy  as  God  is 
holy,"  and  every  place  on  which  his  eye  rests,  or  his  foot  treads, 
shall  be  uncontaminated  by  sin.  To  the  eye  of  faith  and  hope,  how 
blessed  is  the  prospect  of  such  a  world  ! 

14.  Wherefore,  beloved,  seeing  that  ye  look  for  such  thbigs,  be  diligent. 
That  is,  in  securing  your  salvation.  The  effect  of  such  hopes  and 
prospects  should  be  to  lead  us  to  an  earnest  inquiry  whether  we  are 
prepared  to  dwell  in  a  holy  world,  and  to  make  us  diligent  in  per- 
forming the  duties,  and  patient  in  bearing  the  trials  of  life.  He  who 
has  such  hopes  set  before  him,  should  seek  earnestly  that  he  may  be 
enabled  truly  to  avail  himself  of  them,  and  should  make  their  attain- 
ment the  great  object  of  his  life.  He  who  is  so  soon  to  come  to  an 
end  of  all  weary  toil,  should  be  willing  to  labour  diligently  and  faith- 
fully while  life  lasts.  He  who  is  so  soon  to  be  relieved  from  all 
temptation  and  trial,  should  be  willing  to  bear  a  little  longer  the 
sorrows  of  the  present  world.  Y/hat  are  all  these  compared  with 
the  glory  that  awaits  us  ?  Comp.  Notes,  1  Cor.  xv.  58  ;  Rom.  viii. 
18,  seq. ;  2  Cor.  iv.  16 — 18.  U  That  ye  may  be  found  of  him  in  peace 
Found  by  him  when  he  returns  in  such  a  state  as  to  secure  you* 
eternal  peace.  IT  Without  spot,  and  blameless.  See  Notes,  Eph.  v.  27. 
It  should  be  an  object  of  earnest  effort  with  us  to  have  the  last  stain 
of  sin  and  pollution  removed  from  our  souls.  A  deep  feeling  that 
we  are  soon  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  holy  God,  our  final  Judge, 
cannot  but  have  a  happy  influence  in  making  us  pure. 
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15    And    account    that   the 
long-suffering  of  our  Lord  is 


salvation ;  "  even  as  our  beloved 
brother  Paul  also,  according  to 

u  Rom.  ii.  4. 


15.  And  account  that  the  long-suffering  of  our  Lord  is  salvation, 
Regard  his  delay  in  coming  to  judge  the  world,  not  as  an  evidence 
that  he  never  will  come,  but  as  a  proof  of  his  desire  that  we  should 
be  saved.  Many  had  drawn  a  different  inference  from  the  fact  that 
the  Saviour  did  not  return,  and  had  supposed  that  it  was  a  proof  that 
he  would  never  come,  and  that  his  promises  had  failed.  Peter  says 
that  that  conclusion  was  not  authorized,  but  that  we  should  rather 
regard  it  as  an  evidence  of  his  mercy,  and  of  his  desire  that  we 
should  be  saved.  This  conclusion  is  as  proper  now  as  it  was  then. 
"Wicked  men  should  not  infer,  because  God  does  not  cut  them  down, 
that  therefore  they  never  will  be  punished,  or  that  God  is  not  faith- 
ful to  his  threatenings.  They  should  rather  regard  it  as  a  proof  that 
he  is  willing  to  save  them;  for  (1)  he  might  justly  cut  them  off  for 
their  sins  ;  (2)  the  only  reason  of  which  we  have  knowledge  why  he 
spares  the  wicked  is  to  give  them  space  for  repentance ;  and  (3)  as 
long  as  life  is  prolonged  a  sinner  has  the  opportunity  to  repent,  and 
may  turn  to  God.  We  may  therefore,  in  our  own  case,  look  on  all 
the  delays  of  God  to  punish — on  all  his  patience  and  forbearance  to- 
wards us,  notwithstanding  our  sins  and  provocations — on  the  num- 
berless tokens  of  his  kindness  scattered  along  our  way,  as  evidence 
that  he  is  not  willing  that  we  should  perish.  What  an  accumulated 
argument  in  any  case  would  this  afford  of  the  willingness  of  God  to 
save  !  Let  any  man  look  on  his  own  sins,  his  pride,  and  selfishness, 
and  sensuality ;  let  him  contemplate  the  fact  that  he  has  sinned 
through  many  years,  and  against  many  mercies ;  let  him  endeavour  to 
tstimate  the  number  and  magnitude  of  his  offences,  and  upon  God's 
patience  in  bearing  with  him  while  these  have  been  committed,  and 
who  can  overrate  the  force  of  such  an  argument  in  proof  that  God  is 
slow  to  anger,  and  is  willing  to  save  ?  Comp.  Notes,  Rom.  ii.  4. 
IT  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also.  From  this  reference  to  Paul 
the  following  things  are  clear  :  (1)  that  Peter  was  acquainted  with 
his  writings;  (2)  that  he  presumed  that  those  to  whom  he  wrote 
were  also  acquainted  with  them  ;  (3)  that  Peter  regarded  Paul  as  a 
"beloved  brother,"  notwithstanding  the  solemn  rebuke  which  Paul 
had  had  occasion  to  administer  to  him,  Gal.  ii.  2,  seq. ;  (4)  that  he 
regarded  him  as  authority  in  inculcating  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  religion ;  and  (5)  that  he  regarded  him  as  an  inspired  man,  and 
his  writings  as  a  part  of  Divine  truth.  See  Notes,  ver.  16.  That 
Peter  has  shown  in  his  epistles  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Paul,  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  Eichhorn,  (Ein- 
leitung  in  das  N.  Tes.  viii.  606,  seq.,)  and  will  be  apparent  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  following  passages  :  Eph.  i.  3,  with  1  Pet.  iii.  1 ;  Col 
iii.  8,  with  1  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  Eph.  v.  22,  with  1  Pet.  iii.  1 ;  Eph.  v.  21, 
with  1  Pet.  v.  5  ;  I  Thess.  v.  6,  with  1  Pet.  v.  8  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20,  wit>. 
1  Pet.  v.  14;  Rom.  viii.  18,  with  1  Pet.  v.  1 ;  Rom.  iv.  24,  with  1  Pet 
i.  21;  Rom.  xiii.  1,  3,  4,  with  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  14;  1  Tim.  ii.  9,  with 
1  Pet.  iii.  3 ;  1  Tim.  v.  5,  with  1  Pet.  iii.  5.  The  writings  of  the  apostles 
were  doubtless  extensively  circulated  ;  and  one  apostle,  though  him- 
self inspired,  could  not. but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  writings  of 
another.    There  would  be  cases  also,  as  in  the  instance  before  us, 
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the   wisdom    given   unto   him, 
hath  written  imto  you ; 

16  As  also  in  all  his  epistles, 


"  speaking    in    them    of    these 
things ;     in    which    are    some 

v  Rom.  viii.  19;  l  Cor.  xv.  2+  ;  lThess. 
iv.,  v.;   2  Thess.  i.  5—10. 


in  which  one  would  wish  to  confirm  his  own  sentiments  by  the  ac- 
knowledged wisdom,  experience,  and  authority  of  another.  II  Accord- 
ing to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him.  Peter  evidently  did  not  mean  to 
disparage  that  wisdom,  or  to  express  a  doubt  that  Paul  was  endowed 
with  wisdom ;  he  meant  undoubtedly  that,  in  regard  to  Paul,  the 
same  thing  was  true  which  he  would  have  affirmed  of  himself  or  of 
any  other  man,  that  whatever  wisdom  he  had  was  to  be  traced  to  a 
higher  than  human  origin.  This  would  at  the  same  time  tend  to 
secure  more  respect  for  the  opinion  of  Paul  than  if  he  had  said  it  was 
his  own,  and  would  keep  up  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote 
a  sense  of  the  truth  that  all  wisdom  is  from  above.  In  reference  to 
ourselves,  to  our  friends,  to  our  teachers,  and  to  all  men,  it  is  proper 
to  bear  in  remembrance  the  fact  that  all  true  wisdom  is  from  the 
"Father  of  lights."  Comp.  Notes,  James  i.  5,  17.  IT  Hath  written 
unto  you.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Paul  had  written  any 
epistles  addressed  specifically,  and  by  name,  to  the  persons  to  whom 
Peter  wrote.  It  is  rather  to  be  supposed  that  the  persons  to  whom 
Peter  wrote  (1  Pet.  i.  1)  lived  in  the  regions  to  which  some  of  Paul's 
epistles  were  addressed,  and  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  addressed 
to  them.  The  epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Colossiai.s 
were  of  this  description,  all  addressed  to  churches  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  all,  therefore,  having  reference  to  the  same  people  to  whom  Peter 
addressed  his  epistles. 

16.  As  also  in  all  his  epistles.  Not.  only  in  those  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  but  in  his  epistles  generally. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  might  have  had  an  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  other  epistles  of  Paul,  as  well  as  those  sent  to  the 
churches  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  V  Speaking  in  them  of  these 
things.  The  things  which  Peter  had  dwelt  upon  in  his  two  epistles. 
The  great  doctrines  of  the  cross ;  of  the  depravity  of  man ;  of  the 
Divine  purposes ;  of  the  new  birth ;  of  the  consummation  of  all 
things ;  of  the  return  of  the  Saviour  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  re- 
ceive his  people  to  himself;  the  duty  of  a  serious,  devout,  and 
prayerful  life,  and  of  being  prepared  for  the  heavenly  wrorld.  These 
things  are  constantly  dwelt  upon  by  Paul,  and  to  his  authority  in 
these  respects  Peter  might  appeal  with  the  utmost  confidence,  if  In 
which.  The  common  reading  in  this  passage  is  iv  cits,  and  according 
to  this  the  reference  is  to  the  subjects  treated  of — "  in  which  things" 
— referring  to  what  he  had  just  spoken  of — "speaking  of  these  things." 
This  reading  is  found  in  the  common  editions  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  is  supported  by  far  the  greater  number  of  mss.,  and  by  most 
commentators  and  critics.  It  is  found  in  Griesbach,  Tittman,  and 
Hahn,  and  has  every  evidence  of  being  the  genuine  reading.  An- 
other reading,  however,  (eV  als,)  is  found  in  some  valuable  mss.,  and 
is  supported  by  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  and  adopted  by  Mill, 
(Proleg.  1484,)  and  by  Beza.  According  to  this,  the  reference  is  to 
the  epistles  themselves — as  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  our  common 
version.  The  true  construction,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  is  to 
refer  it  not  directly  to  the  epistles,  but  to  the  things  of  which  Peter 
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things  hard  to  he  understood,  |  which  they  that  are  unlearned 

says  Paul  wrote  ;  that  is,  not  to  the  style  and  language  of  Paul,  but 
to  the  great  truths  and  doctrines  which  he  taught.  Those  doctrines 
were  indeed  contained  in  his  epistles,  but  still,  according  to  the  fair 
construction  of  the  passage  before  us,  Peter  should  not  be  understood 
as  accusing  Paul  of  obscurity  of  style.  He  refers  not  to  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  what  Paul  meant,  but  to  the  difficulty  of  compre- 
hending the  great  truths  which  he  taught.  This  is,  generally,  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  statements  of  Paul.  The  difficulty 
is  not  that  the  meaning  of  the  writer  is  not  plain,  but  it  is  either  (a) 
that  the  mind  is  overpowered  by  the  grandeur  of  the  thought,  and 
the  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  theme,  or  (b)  that  the  truth  is 
so  unpalatable,  and  the  mind  is  so  prejudiced  against  it,  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  receive  it.  Many  a  man  knows  well  enough  what  Paul 
means,  and  would  receive  his  doctrines  without  hesitation  if  the 
heart  was  not  opposed  to  it ;  and  in  this  state  of  mind  Paul  is  charged 
with  obscurity,  when  the  real  difficulty  lies  only  in  the  heart  of  him 
who  makes  the  complaint.  If  this  be  the  true  interpretation  of  this 
passage,  then  it  should  not  be  adduced  to  prove  that  Paul  is  an  obscure 
writer,  whatever  may  be  true  on  that  point.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
obscure  things  in  his  writings,  as  there  are  in  all  other  ancient  com- 
positions, but  this  passage  should  not  be  adduced  to  prove  that  he 
had  not  the  faculty  of  making  himself  understood.  An  honest  heart, 
a  willingness  to  receive  the  truth,  is  one  of  the  best  qualifications  for 
understanding  the  writings  of  Paul ;  and  when  this  exists,  no  one 
will  fail  to  find  truth  that  may  be  comprehended,  and  that  will  be 
eminently  adapted  to  sanctify  and  save  the  soul.  IT  Are  some  things 
hard  to  be  understood.  Things  pertaining  to  high  and  difficult  sub- 
jects, and  which  are  not  easy  to  be  comprehended.  Peter  does  not 
call  in  question  the  truth  of  what  Paul  had  written  ;  he  does  not  in- 
timate that  he  himself  would  differ  from  him.  His  language  is  rather 
that  which  a  man  would  use  who  regarded  the  writings  to  which  he 
referred  as  true,  and  what  he  says  here  is  an  honourable  testimony 
to  the  authority  of  Paul.  It  may  be  added,  (1,)  that  Peter  does  not 
say  that  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  or  even  all  the  doctrines  of  Paul, 
are  hard  to  be  understood,  or  that  nothing  is  plain.  (2.)  He  says  no- 
thing about  withholding  the  Bible,  or  even  the  writings  of  Paul,  from 
the  mass  of  Christians,  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
the  Scriptures  ;  nor  does  he  intimate  that  that  was  the  design  of  the 
Author  of  the  Bible.  ( 3.)  It  is  perfectly  manifest,  from  this  very  pas- 
sage, that  the  writings  of  Paul  were  in  fact  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
else  how  could  they  wrest  and  pervert  them  ?  (4.)  Peter  says  nothing 
about  an  infallible' interpreter  of  any  kind,  nor  does  he  intimate  that 
either  he  or  his  "successors"  were  authorized  to  interpret  them 
for  the  church.  (5.)  With  what  propriety  can  the  pretended  suc- 
cessor of  Peter — the  pope — undertake  to  expound  those  difficult  doc- 
trines in  the  writings  of  Paul,  when  even  Peter  himself  did  not  under- 
take it,  and  when  he  did  not  profess  to  be  able  to  comprehend  them? 
Is  the  pope  more  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things  than  the 
apostle  Peter  ?  Is  he  better  qualified  to  interpret  the  sacred  writings 
than  an  inspired  apostle  was  ?  (6.)  Those  portions  of  the  writings 
of  Paul,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  are  just  as  "  hard 
to  be  understood"  now.  9s  they  were  before  the  !<  infallible"  church 
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and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do 
also  the  other  scriptures,  unto 


their  own  destruction. 


undertook  to  explain  them.  The  world  is  little  indebted  to  any 
claims  of  infallibility  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  oracles  of 
God.  It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  that  any  portion  of  the  Bible  has 
been  made  clearer  by  any  mere  authoritative  explanation.  And  (7) 
it  should  be  added,  that  without  any  such  exposition,  the  humble 
inquirer  after  truth  may  find  enough  in  the  Bible  to  guide  his  feet 
in  the  paths  of  salvation.  No  one  ever  approached  the  sacred 
Scriptures  with  a  teachable  heart,  who  did  not  find  them  "  able  to 
make  him  wise  unto  salvation."  Compare  Notes  on  2  Tim.  iii.  15. 
IT  Which  they  that  are  unlearned.  The  evil  here  adverted  to  is  that 
which  arises  in  cases  where  those  without  competent  knowledge 
undertake  to  become  expounders  of  the  word  of  God.  It  is  not 
said  that  it  is  not  proper  for  them  to  attempt  to  become  instructed 
by  the  aid  of  the  sacred  writings ;  but  the  danger  is,  that  without 
proper  views  of  interpretation,  of  language,  and  of  ancient  customs, 
they  might  be  in  danger  of  perverting  and  abusing  certain  portions 
of  the  writings  of  Paul.  Intelligence  among  the  people  is  every- 
where in  the  Bible  presumed  to  be  proper  in  understanding  the 
sacred  Scriptures ;  and  ignorance  may  produce  the  same  effects  in 
interpreting  the  Bible  which  it  will  produce  in  interpreting  other 
writings.  Every  good  thing  is  liable  to  abuse  ;  but  the  proper  way 
to  correct  this  evil,  and  to  remove  this  danger,  is  not  to  keep  the 
people  in  ignorance,  or  to  appoint  some  one  to  be  an  infallible  inter- 
preter ;  it  is  to  remove  the  ignorance  itself  by  enlightening  the 
people,  and  rendering  them  better  qualified  to  understand  the  sacred 
oracles.  The  way  to  remove  error  is  not  to  perpetuate  ignorance  ; 
it  is  to  enlighten  the  mind,  so  that  it  may  be  qualified  to  appreciate 
the  truth.  U  And  unstable.  Who  have  no  settled  principles  and 
views.  The  evil  here  adverted  to  is  that  which  arises  where  those 
undertake  to  interpret  the  Bible  who  have  no  established  principles. 
They  regard  nothing  as  settled.  They  have  no  landmarks  set  up  to 
guide  their  inquiries.  They  have  no  stability  in  their  character, 
and  of  course  nothing  can  be  regarded  as  settled  in  their  methods 
of  interpreting  the  Bible.  They  are  under  the  control  of  feeling  and 
emotion,  and  are  liable  to  embrace  one  opinion  to-day,  and  another 
directly  opposite  to-morrow.  But  the  way  to  prevent  this  evil  is 
not  by  attempting  to  give  to  a  community  an  authoritative  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible;  it  is  to  diffuse  abroad  just  principles,  that 
men  may  obtain  from  the  Bible  an  intelligent  view  of  what  it  means. 
11  Wrest.  Pervert — arpefiXovaiv.  The  word  here  used  occurs  no- 
where else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  derived  from  a  word  mean- 
ing a  windlass,  winch,  instrument  of  torture,  (o-TpefiX-f),)  and  means 
to  roll  or  wind  on  a  windlass  ;  then  to  wrench,  or  turn  away,  as  by 
the  force  of  a  windlass ;  and  then  to  wrest  or  pervert.  It  implies  a 
turning  out  of  the  way  by  the  application  of  force.  Here  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  they  apply  those  portions  of  the  Bible  to  a  purpose  for 
which  they  were  never  intended.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  this 
may  occur.  Men  may  abuse  and  pervert  anything  that  is  good. 
But  the  way  to  prevent  this  is  not  to  set  up  a  pretended  infallible 
interpreter.  With  all  the  perversities  arising  from  ignorance  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible ;  in  all  the  crude,  and  weak  and  fanciful 
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17  Ye  therefore,  beloved,  see- 
ing ye  know  these  things  before, 
beware  lest  ye  also,  being  led 
away   with    the    error    of    the 


wicked,    fall    from   your    own 

stedfastness. 

18  But  grow  w  in  grace,  and 

10  Col.  i.  10. 


expositions  which  could  be  found  among  those  who  have  interpreted 
the  Scriptures  for  themselves — and  they  are  many — if  they  were  all 
collected  together,  there  would  not  be  found  so  many  adapted  to 
corrupt  and  ruin  the  soul,  as  have  come  from  the  interpretations 
attempted  to  be  palmed  upon  the  world  by  the  one  church  that 
claims  to  be  the  infallible  expounder  of  the  word  of  God.  U  As  they 
do  also  the  other  scriptures.  This  is  an  unequivocal  declaration  of 
Peter  that  he  regarded  the  writings  of  Paul  as  a  part  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  of  course  that  he  considered  him  as  inspired.  The 
word  "  Scriptures,"  as  used  by  a  Jew,  had  a  technical  significa- 
tion— meaning  the  inspired  writings,  and  was  the  common  word 
■which  was  applied  to  the  sacred  -writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  As 
Peter  uses  this  language,  it  implies  that  he  regarded  the  writings  of 
Paul  as  on  a  level  -with  the  Old  Testament ;  and  as  far  as  the  testi- 
mony of  one  apostle  can  go  to  confirm  the  claim  of  another  to  in- 
spiration, it  proves  that  the  writings  of  Paul  are  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  sacred  canon.  It  should  be  remarked,  also,  that  Peter  evi- 
dently speaks  here  of  the  common  estimate  in  -which  the  writings  of 
Paul  were  held.  He  addresses  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  not  in 
such  a  -way  as  to  declare  to  them  that  the  writings  of  Paul  were  to 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  inspired  volume,  but  as  if  this  were 
already  known,  and  were  an  admitted  point.  H  Unto  their  own 
destruction.  By  embracing  false  doctrines.  Error  destroys  the  soul; 
and  it  is  very  possible  for  a  man  so  to  read  the  Bible  as  only  to 
confirm  himself  in  error.  He  may  find  passages  which,  by  a  per- 
verted interpretation,  shall  seem  to  sustain  his  own  views;  and, 
instead  of  embracing  the  truth,  may  live  always  under  delusion, 
and  perish  at  last.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  every  man  who 
reads  the  Bible,  or  even  every  one  who  undertakes  to  be  its  public 
expounder,  will  certainly  be  saved. 

17.  Seeing  that  ye  know  these  things  before.  Being  aware  of  this 
danger,  and  knowing  that  such  results  may  follow.  Men  should 
read  the  Bible  -with  the  feeling  that  it  is  possible  that  they  may  fall 
into  error,  and  be  deceived  at  last.  This  apprehension  will  do  much 
to  make  them  diligent,  and  candid,  and  prayerful,  in  studying  the 
word  of  God.  IT  With  the  error  of  the  toicked.  Wicked  men.  Such 
as  he  had  referred  to  in  chap,  ii.,  who  became  public  teachers  of 
religion.  IT  Fall  from  your  own  stedfastness.  Your  firm  adherence 
to  the  truth.  The  particular  danger  here  referred  to  is  not  that  of 
falling  from  grace,  or  from  true  religion,  but  from  the  firm  and  settled 
principles  of  religious  truth  into  error. 

18.  But  grow  in  grace.  Comp.  Col.  i.  10.  Religion  in  general  is 
often  represented  as  grace,  since  every  part  of  it  is  the  result  of  grace, 
or  of  unmerited  favour;  and  to  "grow  in  grace"  is  to  increase  in 
that  which  constitutes  true  religion.  Religion  is  as  susceptible  of 
cultivation  and  of  growth  as  any  other  virtue  of  the  soul.  It  is 
feeble  in  its  beginnings,  like  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  or  like  the 
germ  or  blade  of  the  plant,  and  it  increases  as  it  is  cultivated.    There 
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in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     To 


him  *  be  glory,  both  now  and 
for  ever.     Amen. 

x  2  Tim.  iv.  18. 


is  no  piety  in  the  world  which  is  not  the  result  of  cultivation,  and 
which  cannot  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  care  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  it.  No  one  becomes  eminently  pious,  any  more 
than  one  becomes  eminently  learned  or  rich,  who  does  not  intend 
to  ;  and  ordinarily  men  in  religion  are  what  they  design  to  be.  They 
have  about  as  much  religion  as  they  wish,  and  possess  about  the 
character  which  they  intend  to  possess.  When  men  reach  extra- 
ordinary elevations  in  religion,  like  Baxter,  Payson,  and  Edwards, 
they  have  gained  only  what  they  meant  to  gain ;  and  the  gay  and 
worldly  professors  of  religion,  who  have  little  comfort  and  peace, 
have  in  fact  the  characters  which  they  designed  to  have.  If  these 
things  are  so,  then  we  may  see  the  propriety  of  the  injunction  "  to 
grow  in  grace  ;"  and  then  too  we  may  see  the  reason  why  so  feeble 
attainments  are  made  in  piety  by  the  great  mass  of  those  who  profess 
religion.  U  And  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
See  Notes,  John  xvii.  3.  Comp.  Notes  on  Col.  i.  10.  To  know  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ — to  possess  just  views  of  his  person,  character, 
and  work — is  the  sum  and  essence  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
with  this  injunction,  therefore,  the  apostle  appropriately  closes  this 
epistle.  He  who  has  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ,  has  in  fact  all 
that  is  essential  to  his  welfare  in  the  life  that  is,  and  in  that  which 
is  to  come  ;  he  who  has  not  this  knowledge,  though  he  may  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  learning  of  the  schools,  and  may  be  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  sciences,  has  in  reality  no  knowledge  that  will  avail 
him  in  the  great  matters  pertaining  to  his  eternal  welfare.  H  To 
him  be  glory,  etc.  Comp.  Notes,  Rom.  xvi.  27 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  18. 
With  the  desire  that  honour  and  glory  should  be  rendered  to  the 
iledeemer,  all  the  aspirations  of  true  Christians  appropriately  close , 
There  is  no  wish  more  deeply  cherished  in  their  hearts  than  this ; 
there  is  nothing  that  will  enter  more  into  their  worship  in  heaY3a., 
Compare  Rev.  i.  5,  6 ;  v.  12,  13. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

§    I. THE    AUTHENTICITY    OF    THE    EriSTLE. 

Little  need  be  said  respecting  the  authenticity  of  this 
epistle,  or  the  evidence  that  it  was  written  by  the  apostle 
John.  There  are,  in  general,  two  sources  of  evidence  in 
regard  to  ancient  writings :  the  external  evidence,  or  that 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  testimony  of  other  writers ; 
and  the  evidence  which  may  be  derived  from  some  marks  of 
the  authorship  in  the  writing  itself,  which  is  called  the  in- 
ternal evidence.  Both  of  these  are  remarkably  clear  in 
regard  to  this  epistle. 

(1.)  The  external  evidence,  (a)  It  is  quoted  or  referred  to 
by  the  early  Christian  writers  as  the  undoubted  production 
of  the  apostle  John.  It  is  referred  to  by  Polycarp  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century ;  it  is  quoted  by  Papias, 
and  also  by  Irenaeus.  Origen  says,  "John,  beside  the  gospel 
and  Revelation,  has  left  us  an  epistle  of  a  few  lines.  Grant 
also  a  second,  and  a  third  ;  for  all  do  not  allow  these  to  be 
genuine."  See  Lardner,  vi.  275,  and  Liicke,  Einlei.  i. 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  admitted  the  genuineness  of  John's 
first  epistle ;  so  also  did  Cyprian.  All  the  three  epistles 
were  received  by  Athanasius,  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  by 
Epiphanius.  Eusebius  says,  "  Beside  his  gospel,  his  first 
epistle  is  universally  acknowledged  by  those  of  the  present 
time,  and  by  the  ancients  ;  but  the  other  two  are  con- 
tradicted." (b)  It  is  found  in  the  old  Syriac  version,  pro- 
bably made  in  the  first  century,  though  the  second  and  third 
epistles  are  not  there.  (c)  The  genuineness  of  the  first 
epistle  was  never  extensively  called  in  question,  and  it  was 
never  reckoned  among  the  doubtful  or  disputed  epistles. 
fd>  It  was  rejected  or  doubted  only  bv  those  who  rejected 
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his  gospel,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Some  small  sects  of 
those  who  were  called  "  heretics,"  rejected  all  the  writings 
of  John,  because  they  conflicted  with  their  peculiar  views; 
but  this  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of  persons,  and 
never  affected  the  general  belief  of  the  church.  See  Liicke, 
Einlei.  9,  seq. 

(2.)  There  is  strong  internal  evidence  that  the  same  person 
wrote  this  epistle  who  was  the  author  of  the  gospel  which 
bears  the  same  name.  The  resemblance  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  topics  referred  to,  are  numerous,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  not  such  as  would  be  made  by  one  who 
was  attempting  to  imitate  the  language  of  another.  The 
allusions  of  this  kind,  moreover,  are  to  what  is  peculiar  in 
the  gospel  of  John,  and  not  to  what  is  common  to  that 
gospel  and  the  other  three.  There  is  nothing  in  the  epistle 
which  would  particularly  remind  us  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew, 
or  Mark, or  Luke;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  and  not 
be  reminded  constantly  of  the  gospel  by  John.  Among 
those  passages  and  expressions  the  following  may  be 
referred  to : 

EPISTLE.  GOSPEL. 

Chapter  i.  1  compared  -with  Chapter    i.  1,  4,  14. 

ii.  5 xiv.  23. 

ii.  6 xv.  4. 

ii.  8 ;  iii.  11 xiii.  34. 

ii.  8,  10    i.  5,  9;xi.  10. 

ii.  13,  14 xvii.  3. 

iii,  1     i.  12. 

iii.  2      xvii.  24. 

iii.  8 viii.  44. 

iii.  13    xv.  20. 

iv.  9      iii.  16. 

iv.  12    i.  18. 

v.  13    xx.  31. 

v.  14    xiv.  14. 

v.  20    xvii.  2. 

This  language  in  the  epistle,  as  will  be  easily  seen  by  a 
comparison,  is  such  as  the  real  author  of  the  gospel  by  John 
would  be  likely  to  use  if  he  wrote  an  epistle.  The  passages 
referred  to  are  in  his  style ;  they  show  that  the  mind  of  the 
author  of  both  was  turned  to  the  same  points,  and  those  not 
such  points  as  might  be  found  in  all  writers,  but  such  as 
indicated  a  peculiar  mode  of  thinking.  They  are  not  such 
expressions  as  Matthew,  or  Mark,  or  Luke  or    Paul  would 
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have  used  in  an  epistle,  but  just  such  as  we  should  expec 
from  the  writer  of  the  gospel  of  John.  It  must  be  clear  to 
any  one  that  either  the  author  of  the  gospel  was  also  the 
author  of  this  epistle,  or  that  the  author  of  the  epistle  meant 
to  imitate  the  author  of  the  gospel,  and  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  the  apostle  John  was  the  author.  But  there  are 
several  things  which  make  it  clear  that  this  is  not  a  forgery. 
(a)  The  passages  where  the  resemblance  is  found  are  not 
exact  quotations,  and  are  not  such  as  a  man  would  make  if 
he  designed  to  imitate  another.  They  are  rather  such  as 
the  same  man  would  use  if  he  were  writing  twice  on  the  same 
subject,  and  should  express  himself  the  second  time  without 
intending  to  copy  what  he  had  said  the  first,  (b)  If  it  had 
been  an  intentional  fraud  or  forgery,  there  would  have  been 
some  allusion  to  the  name  or  authority  of  the  author ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  author  of  the  epistle  would  have  endeavoured 
to  sustain  himself  by  some  distinct  reference  to  the  apostle, 
or  to  his  authority,  or  to  his  well-known  characteristics  as  a 
teller  of  truth.  See  John  xix.  35 ;  xxi.  24.  Compare 
3  John  12.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  in  this  epistle. 
It  is  written  without  disclosing  the  name  of  the  author,  or 
the  place  where  he  lived,  or  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, and  with  no  allusions  to  the  gospel,  except  such  as 
show  that  the  author  thought  in  the  same  manner,  and  had 
the  same  things  in  his  eye,  and  was  intent  on  the  same 
object.  It  is,  throughout,  the  style  and  manner  of  one  who 
felt  that  his  method  of  expressing  himself  was  so  well  under- 
stood, that  he  did  not  need  even  to  mention  his  own  name; 
as  if,  without  anything  further,  it  would  be  apparent  from 
the  very  epistle  itself  who  had  written  it,  and  what  right  he 
had  to  speak.  But  this  would  be  a  device  too  refined  for 
forgery.     It  bears  all  the  marks  of  sincerity  and  truth. 

§    II. — THE   TIME    AND    PLACE    OF    WRITING    THE    EPISTLE. 

Almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  time  and  place  of  writing 
the  epistle,  and  nearly  all  that  is  said  on  this  point  is  mere 
conjecture.  Some  recent  critics  have  supposed  that  it  was 
in  fact  a  part  of  the  gospel,  though  in  some  way  it  afterwards 
became  detached  from  it ;  others,  that  it  was  sent  as  an 
epistle  at  the  same  time  with  the  gospel,  and  to  the  same 
persons.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  written  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  some  long  after,  when 
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John  was  very  aged  ;  and  these  last  suppose  that  they  find 
evidences  of  the  very  advanced  age  of  the  author  in  the 
epistle  itself,  in  such  characteristics  as  commonly  mark  the 
conversation  and  writings  of  an  old  man.  An  examination 
of  these  opinions  may  be  found  in  Liicke,  Einlei.  Kap.  2 ; 
and  in  Hug,  Introduction,  p.  456,  seq.,  p.  732,  seq. 

There  are  very  few  marks  of  time  in  the  epistle,  and  none 
that  can  determine  the  time  of  writing  it  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Nor  is  it  of  much  importance  that  we  should  be 
able  to  determine  it.  The  truths  which  it  contains  are,  in 
the  main,  as  applicable  to  one  age  as  to  another,  though  it 
cannot  be  denied  (see  §  3)  that  the  author  had  some  pre- 
vailing forms  of  error  in  his  eye.  The  only  marks  of  time 
in  the  epistle  by  which  we  can  form  any  conjecture  as  to 
the  period  when  it  was  written  are  the  following  :  (1.)  It 
was  in  what  the  author  calls  the  last  time,  (eV^a1";  wpa^)  ch. 
ii.  18.  From  this  expression  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred 
by  some  that  it  was  just  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
or  that  the  writer  supposed  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
near.  But  nothing  can  be  certainly  determined  from  this 
expression  in  regard  to  the  exact  period  when  the  epistle 
was  written.  This  phrase,  as  used  in  the  Scriptures,  de- 
notes no  more  than  the  last  dispensation  or  economy  of 
things,  the  dispensation  under  which  the  affairs  of  the  world 
would  be  wound  up,  though  that  period  might  be  in  fact 
much  longer  than  any  one  that  had  preceded  it.  See  Notes 
on  Isa.  ii.  2;  Acts  ii.  17;  Heb.  i.  2.  The  object  of  the 
writer  of  this  epistle,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  (chap.  ii. 
18,)  is  merely  to  show  that  the  closing  dispensation  of  the 
world  had  actually  come ;  that  is,  that  there  were  certain 
things  which  it  was  known  would  mark  that  dispensation, 
which  actually  existed  then,  and  by  which  it  could  be  known 
that  they  were  living  under  the  last  or  closing  period  of  the 
world.  (2.)  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  epistle  was  com- 
posed after  the  gospel  by  John  was  published.  Of  this  no 
one  can  have  any  doubt  who  will  compare  the  two  together, 
or  even  the  parallel  passages  referred  to  above,  §  1.  The 
gospel  is  manifestly  the  original ;  and  it  was  evidently  pre- 
sumed by  the  writer  of  the  epistle  that  the  gospel  was  in  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote.  The  statements  there 
made  are  much  more  full ;  the  circumstances  in  which  many 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  adverted  to  were  first  advanced  are 
Jetailed ;  and  the  writer  of  the  epistle  clearly  supposed  that 
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all  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  an  understanding  of  these 
doctrines  was  to  state  them  in  the  briefest  manner,  and 
almost  by  mere  allusion.  On  this  point  Liicke  well  remarks, 
"  the  more  brief  and  condensed  expression  of  the  same  sen- 
timent by  the  same  author,  especially  in  regard  to  peculiari- 
ties of  idea  and  language,  is  always  the  later  one  ;  the  more 
extended  statement,  the  unfolding  of  the  idea,  is  an  evidence 
of  an  earlier  composition,"  Einlei.  p.  21.  Yet  while  this  is 
clear,  it  determines  little  or  nothing  about  the  time  when 
the  epistle  was  written,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  great  uncer- 
tainty when  the  gospel  itself  was  composed.  Wetstein  sup- 
poses that  it  was  soon  after  the  ascension  of  the  Saviour ; 
Dr.  Lardner  that  it  was  about  the  year  68 ;  and  Mill  and 
Le  Clerc  that  it  was  about  the  year  97.  In  this  uncertainty, 
therefore,  nothing  can  be  determined  absolutely  from  this 
circumstance  in  regard  to  the  time  of  writing  the  epistle. 
(3.)  The  only  other  note  of  time  on  which  any  reliance  has 
been  placed  is  the  supposed  fact  that  there  were  indications 
in  the  epistle  itself  of  the  great  aye  of  the  author,  or  evidences 
that  he  was  an  old  man,  and  that  consequently  it  was  written 
near  the  close  of  the  life  of  John.  There  is  some  evidence 
in  the  epistle  that  it  was  written  when  the  author  was  an 
old  man,  though  none  that  he  was  in  his  dotage,  as  Eichhorn 
and  some  others  have  maintained.  The  evidence  that  he 
was  even  an  old  man  is  not  positive,  but  there  is  a  certain 
air  and  manner  in  the  epistle,  in  its  repetitions,  and  its  want 
of  exact  order,  and  especially  in  the  style  in  which  he 
addresses  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  as  little  children — -reKvla 
—(chap.  ii.  1,  12,  28;  iii.  7,  18;  iv.  4;  v.  21)— which 
would  seem  to  be  appropriate  only  to  an  aged  man.  Comp. 
Liicke,  Einlei.  pp.  23,  25,  and  Stuart  in  Hug's  Introduc- 
tion, pp.  732,  733. 

As  little  is  known  about  the  place  where  the  epistle  was 
written  as  about  the  time.  There  are  no  local  references  in 
it ;  no  allusions  to  persons  or  opinions  which  can  help  us  to 
determine  where  it  was  written.  As  John  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  however,  in  Ephesus  and  its  vicinity,  there  is 
no  impropriety  in  supposing  that  it  was  written  there. 
Nothing,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  epistle,  depends  on  our 
being  able  to  ascertain  the  place  of  its  composition.  Hug 
supposes  that  it  was  written  in  Patmos,  and  was  sent  as  a 
letter  accompanying  his  gospel,  to  the  church  at  Ephesus. 
— Intro.  §  69.     Liicke  supposes  that  it  was  a  circular  epistle 
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addressed   to  tlie  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  and  sent  from 
Ephesus. — Einlei.  p.  27. 

To  whom  the  epistle  wsl*  written  is  also  unknown.  It 
bears  no  inscription,  as  many  of  the  other  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  do,  and  as  even  the  second  and  third  of  John  do, 
and  there  is  no  reference  to  any  particular  class  of  persons 
by  which  it  can  be  determined  for  whom  it  was  designed. 
Nor  is  it  known  why  the  name  of  the  author  was  not  attached 
to  it,  or  why  the  persons  for  whom  it  was  designed  were  not 
designated.  All  that  can  be  determined  on  this  subject  from 
the  epistle  itself  is  the  following  :  (1.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
addressed  to  no  particular  church,  but  rather  to  have  been 
of  a  circular  character,  designed  for  the  churches  in  a  region 
of  country  where  certain  dangerous  opinions  prevailed. 
(2.)  The  author  presumed  that  it  would  be  known  who 
wrote  it,  either  by  the  style,  or  by  the  sentiments,  or  by  its 
resemblance  to  his  other  writings,  or  by  the  messenger  who 
bore  it,  so  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  affix  his  name  to  it. 
(3.)  It  appears  to  have  been  so  composed  as  to  be  adapted 
to  any  people  where  those  errors  prevailed ;  and  hence  it 
was  thought  better  to  give  it  a  general  direction,  that  all 
might  feel  themselves  to  be  addressed,  than  to  designate  any 
particular  place  or  church.  There  is,  indeed,  an  ancient 
tradition  that  it  wras  written  to  the  Parthians.  Since  the 
time  of  Augustine  this  has  been  the  uniform  opinion  in  the 
Latin  church.  Venerable  Bede  remarks,  that  "  many  of  the 
ecclesiastical  writers,  among  whom  is  St.  Athanasius,  testify 
that  the  first  epistle  of  John  was  written  to  the  Parthians." 
Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
opinion,  and  of  the  title  which  the  epistle  bears  in  many  of 
the  Latin  mss.,  (ad  Parthos,)  but  none  of  them  are  satis- 
factory. No  such  title  is  found  in  the  epistle  itself,  nor  is 
there  any  intimation  in  it  to  whom  it  was  directed.  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  examine  the  conjectures  which  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  title  may  consult 
Liicke,  Enlei.  p.  28,  seq.  No  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
it  should  have  been  sent  to  the  Parthians,  nor  is  there  any 
sufficient  evidence  to  suppose  that  it  was. 

§  III. — THE   OBJECT    OF    THE   EriSTLE. 

It  is  evident  from  the  epistle  itself  that  there  were  some  pre- 
vailing errors  among  those  to  whom  it  was  written,  and  that 
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one  design  of  the  writer  was  to  counteract  those  errors.  Yet 
very  various  opinions  have  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  errors  that  were  opposed,  and  the  persons 
whom  the  writer  had  in  his  eye.  Loeffler  supposes  that 
Jews  and  Judaizers  are  the  persons  opposed ;  Semler, 
Tittman,  Knapp,  and  Lange  suppose  that  they  were  Ju- 
daizing  Christians,  and  especially  Ebionites,  or  apostate 
Christians  ;  Michaelis,  Kleuker,  Paulus,  and  others,  suppose 
that  the  Gnostics  are  referred  to  ;  others,  as  Schmidt,  Liicke, 
Vitringa,  Bertholdt,  Prof.  Stuart,  suppose  that  the  Docetce 
was  the  sect  that  was  principally  opposed. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  determine  with  accuracy  to  whom 
particularly  the  writer  referred,  nor  could  it  be  well  done 
without  a  more  accurate  knowledge  than  we  now  have  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  errors  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
the  author,  and  among  the  people  to  whom  he  wrote.  All 
that  we  can  learn  on  the  subject  that  is  certain,  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  epistle  itself;  and  there  the  intimations  are 
few,  but  they  are  so  clear  that  we  may  obtain  some  know- 
ledge to  guide  us. 

(1.)  The  persons  referred  to  had  been  professing  Chris- 
tians, and  were  now  apostates  from  the  faith.  This  is  clear 
from  chap.  ii.  19,  "  They  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were 
not  of  us,"  etc.  They  had  been  members  of  the  church,  but 
they  had  now  become  teachers  of  error. 

(2.)  They  were  probably  of  the  sect  of  the  Docetcs ;  or  if 
that  sect  had  not  then  formally  sprung  up,  and  was  not 
organized,  they  held  the  opinions  which  they  afterwards 
embraced.  This  sect  was  a  branch  of  the  great  Gnostic 
family ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  opinion  which  they  held 
was  that  Christ  was  only  in  appearance  and  seemingly,  but 
not  in  reality,  a  man ;  that  though  he  seemed  to  converse, 
to  eat,  to  suffer,  and  to  die,  yet  this  was  merely  an  appear- 
ance assumed  by  the  Son  of  God  for  important  purposes  in 
regard  to  man.  He  had,  according  to  this  view,  no  real 
humanity ;  but  though  the  Son  of  God  had  actually  appeared 
in  the  world,  yet  all  this  was  only  an  assumed  form  for  the 
purpose  of  a  manifestation  to  men.  The  opinions  of  the 
the  Docetes  are  thus  represented  by  Gibbon  :  "  They  denied 
the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  gospels,  as  far  as  they 
relate  the  conception  of  Mary,  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the 
thirty  years  which  preceded  the  first  exercise  of  his  ministry. 
He  first  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  m  the  form 
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of  perfect  manhood  ;  but  it  was  a  form  only,  and  not  a  sub- 
stance ;  a  human  figure  created  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence 
to  imitate  the  faculties  and  actions  of  a  man,  and  to  impose 
a  perpetual  illusion  on  the  senses  of  his  friends  and  enemies. 
Articulate  sounds  vibrated  on  the  ears  of  his  disciples ;  but 
the  image  which  was  impressed  on  their  optic  nerve,  eluded 
the  more  stubborn  evidence  of  the  touch,  and  they  enjoyed 
the  spiritual,  but  not  the  corporeal  presence  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  rage  of  the  Jews  was  idly  wasted  against  an 
impassive  phantom,  and  the  mystic  scenes  of  the  passion 
and  death,  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  were 
represented  on  the  theatre  of  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind."— Die.  L.  Fall,  vol.  iii.  p.  245,  Ed.  New  York. 
1829.     Comp.  vol.  i.  440. 

That  these  views  began  to  prevail  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  century  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt;  and  there  can 
be  as  little  doubt  that  the  author  of  this  epistle  had  this 
doctrine  in  his  eye,  and  that  he  deemed  it  to  be  of  special 
importance  in  this  epistle,  as  he  had  done  in  his  gospel,  to 
show  that  the  Son  of  God  had  actually  come  in  the  flesh ; 
that  he  was  truly  and  properly  a  man ;  that  he  lived  and 
died  in  reality,  and  not  in  appearance  only.  Hence  the  allu- 
sion to  these  views  in  such  passages  as  the  following  :  "  That 
which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which 
we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon, 
and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life — that  which 
we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you,"  chap.  i.  1,3. 
'  Many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world.  Hereby 
know  we  the  Spirit  of  God  :  Every  spirit  that  confesseth 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God  ;  and  every 
spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh  is  not  of  God ;  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  antichrist, 
whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come,"  chap.  iv.  1 — 3. 
Comp.  vers.  9,  14,  15  ;  v.  1,  6,  10 — 12.  John  had  written 
his  gospel  to  show  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  (chap.  xx. 
31 ;)  he  had  furnished  ample  proof  that  he  was  Divine,  or 
was  equal  with  the  Father,  (chap.  i.  1 — 14,)  and  also  that 
he  was  truly  a  man,  (chap.  xv.  25 — 28  ;)  but  still  it  seemed 
proper  to  furnish  a  more  unequivocal  statement  that  he  had 
actually  appeared  in  the  flesh,  not  in  appearance  only  but  in 
reality,  and  this  purpose  evidently  was  a  leading  design  of 
this  epistle. 

The  main  scope  of  the  epistle   the  author  has  himself 
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stated  in  chap.  v.  13  :  "These  things  have  I  written  ante 
you  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God ;  that  ye 
may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  that  ye  may  believe 
on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God ;"  that  is,  that  you  may 
have  just  views  of  him,  and  exercise  an  intelligent  faith. 

In  connexion  with  this  general  design,  and  keeping  in 
view  the  errors  to  which  they  to  whom  the  epistle  was 
written  were  exposed,  there  are  two  leading  trains  of  thought, 
though  often  intermingled,  in  the  epistle,  (a)  The  author 
treats  of  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  (b)  the 
importance  of  love  as  an  evidence  of  being  united  to  him,  or 
of  being  true  Christians.  Both  these  things  are  character- 
istic  of  John  ;  they  agree  with  the  design  for  which  he  wrote 
his  gospel,  and  they  were  in  accordance  with  his  peculiarity 
of  mind  as  "  the  beloved  disciple,"  the  disciple  whose  heart 
was  full  of  love,  and  who  made  religion  consist  much  in  that. 

The  main  characteristics  of  this  epistle  are  these:  (1.)  It 
is  full  of  love.  The  writer  dwells  on  it ;  places  it  in  a  variety 
of  attitudes ;  enforces  the  duty  of  loving  one  another  by  a 
great  variety  of  considerations,  and  shows  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  very  nature  of  religion.  (2.)  The  epistle  abounds 
with  statements  on  the  evidences  of  piety,  or  the  character- 
istics of  true  religion.  The  author  seems  to  have  felt  that 
those  to  whom  he  wrote  were  in  danger  of  embracing  false 
notions  of  religion,  and  of  being  seduced  by  the  abettors  of 
error.  He  is  therefore  careful  to  lay  down  the  character- 
istics of  real  piety,  and  to  show  in  what  it  essentially  consists. 
A  large  part  of  the  epistle  is  occupied  with  this,  and  there 
is  perhaps  no  portion  of  the  New  Testament  which  one  could 
study  to  more  advantage  who  is  desirous  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  himself  is  a  true  Christian.  An  anxious  inquirer, 
a  man  who  wishes  to  know  what  true  religion  is,  could  be 
directed  to  no  portion  of  the  New  Testament  where  he  would 
more  readily  find  the  instruction  that  he  needs,  than  to  this 
portion  of  the  writings  of  the  aged  and  experienced  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved.  A  true  Christian  can  lind  nowhere  else 
a  more  clear  statement  of  the  nature  of  his  religion,  and  of 
the  evidences  of  real  piety,  than  in  this  epistle. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


'JHAT  which  was  from  the" 
beginning,  which   we   have 


a  John  i.  1,  etc. 


heard,   which   we   have    seen 4 

with  our  eyes,  which  we  have 

b  2  Pet.  i.  16. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER. 

This  short  chapter  embraces  the  following  subjects  :  I.  A  strong 
affirmation  that  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  "Life,"  had  appeared  in  the 
flesh,  vers.  1 — 3.  The  evidence  of  this,  the  writer  says,  was  that  he 
had  seen  him,  heard  him,  handled  him ;  that  is,  he  had  had  all  the 
evidence  which  could  be  furnished  by  the  senses.  His  declaration 
on  this  point  he  repeats,  by  putting  the  statement  into  a  variety  of 
forms,  for  he  seems  to  regard  it  as  essential  to  true  religion.  II.  He 
says  that  he  wrote  to  them,  in  order  that  they  might  have  fellowship 
with  him  in  the  belief  of  this  truth,  and  might  partake  of  the  joy 
which  flows  from  the  doctrine  that  the  Son  of  God  has  actually 
gome  in  the  flesh,  vers.  3,  4.  III.  He  states  that  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  message  which  he  had  to  bring  to  them  was, 
that  God  is  light,  and  that  if  we  profess  to  have  fellowship  with  him 
we  must  walk  in  the  light,  vers.  5 — 10.  (a)  In  God  is  no  darkness, 
no  impurity,  no  sin,  ver.  5.  (6)  If  we  are  in  darkness,  if  we  are 
ignorant  and  sinful,  it  proves  that  we  cannot  have  any  fellowship 
with  him,  ver.  6.  (c)  If  we  walk  in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light, 
if  we  partake  of  his  character  and  spirit,  then  we  shall  have  fellow- 
ship one  with  another,  and  we  may  believe  that  the  blood  of  Christ 
will  cleanse  us  from  all  sin,  ver.  7.  (d)  Yet  we  are  to  guard  our- 
selves from  one  point  of  danger,  we  are  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  feel 
that  we  have  no  sin.  We  are  to  bear  with  us  the  constant  recollec- 
tion that  we  are  sinners,  and  are  to  permit  that  fact  to  produce  its 
proper  impression  on  our  minds,  vers.  8,  10.  (e)  Yet  we  are  not 
to  be  desponding  though  we  do  feel  this,  but  are  to  remember,  that 
if  we  will  truly  confess  our  sins  he  will  be  found  faithful  to  his 
promises,  and  just  to  the  general  arrangements  of  grace,  by  which 
our  sins  may  be  forgiven,  ver.  9. 

1.  That  tuhich  teas  from  the  beginning.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  reference  here  is  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  "Word" 
that  was  made  flesh.  See  Notes,  John  i.  1.  This  is  such  language 
as  John  would  use  respecting  him,  and  indeed  the  phrase  "the 
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looked   upon,    and   our    hands 

c  Luke  xxiv.  39. 


have 
life; 


handled,  of  the  Word  of 


beginning,"  as  applicable  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  is  peculiar  to  John  in 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament :  and  the  language  here  may  be 
regarded  as  one  proof  that  this  epistle  was  written  by  him,  for  it  is 
just  such  an  expression  as  he  would  use,  but  not  such  as  one  would 
be  likely  to  adopt  who  should  attempt  to  palm  off  his  own  writings 
as  those  of  John.  One  who  should  have  attempted  that  would  have 
been  likely  to  introduce  the  name  John  in  the  beginning  of  the 
epistle,  or  in  some  way  to  have  claimed  his  authority.  The  apostle, 
in  speaking  of  "  that  ichich  was  from  the  beginning,"  uses  a  word  in 
the  neuter  gender  instead  of  the  masculine,  (&.)  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  I  think,  that  he  meant  to  apply  this  term  directly  to  the 
Son  of  God,  for  if  he  had  he  would  have  used  the  masculine  pro- 
noun ;  but  though  he  had  the  Son  of  God  in  view,  and  meant  to 
make  a  strong  affirmation  respecting  him,  yet  the  particular  thing 
here  referred  to  was  zohatever  there  was  respecting  that  incarnate 
Saviour  that  furnished  testimony  to  any  of  the  senses,  or  that  per- 
tained to  his  character  and  doctrine,  he  had  borne  witness  to.  He 
was  looking  rather  at  the  evidence  that  he  was  incarnate  ;  the  proofs 
that  he  Avas  manifested  ;  and  he  says  that  those  proofs  had  been 
subjected  to  the  trial  of  the  senses,  and  he  had  borne  witness  to 
them,  and  now  did  it  again.  This  is  what  is  referred  to,  it  seems  to 
me,  by  the  phrase  "  that  which,"  (%.)  The  sense  may  be  this  : 
"  Whatever  there  was  respecting  the  Word  of  life,  or  him  who  is 
the  living  Word,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  from  the  very  beginning, 
from  the  time  when  he  was  first  manifested  in  the  flesh  ;  whatever 
there  was  respecting  his  exalted  nature,  his  dignity,  his  character, 
that  could  be  subjected  to  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  to  be  the 
object  of  sight,  or  hearing,  or  touch,  that  I  was  permitted  to  see,  and 
that  I  declare  to  you  respecting  him."  John  claims  to  be  a  com- 
petent witness  in  reference  to  everything  which  occurred  as  a  mani- 
festation of  what  the  Son  of  God  was.  If  this  be  the  correct  inter- 
pretation, then  the  phrase  "from  the  beginning"  (d7r'  apxns)  does 
not  here  refer  to  his  eternity,  or  his  being  in  the  beginning  of  all 
things,  as  the  phrase  "in  the  beginning"  (eV  apxv)  does  in  John 
i.  1 ;  but  rather  means  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  mani- 
festation as  the  Son  of  God,  the  very  first  indications  on  earth  of 
what  he  was  as  the  Messiah.  When  the  writer  says  (ver.  3)  that 
he  "  declares"  this  to  them,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  not  reference 
merely  to  what  he  would  say  in  this  epistle,  for  he  does  not  go  ex- 
tensively into  it  here,  but  that  he  supposes  that  they  had  his  gospel 
in  their  possession,  and  that  he  also  means  to  refer  to  that,  or  pre- 
sumes that  they  were  familiar  with  the  testimony  which  he  had 
borne  in  that  gospel  respecting  the  evidence  that  the  "Word  became 
flesh."  Many  have  indeed  supposed  that  this  epistle  accompanied 
the  gospel  when  it  was  published,  and  was  either  a  part  of  it  that 
became  subsequently  detached  from  it,  or  was  a  letter  that  accom- 
panied it.  See  Hug.  Intro.  P.  II.  §  68.  There  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
no  certain  evidence  of  that ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  supposed 
that  those  to  whom  he  wrote  had  access  to  that  gospel,  and  that  he 
refers  here  ta  the  testimony  which  ne  had  borne  in  that  respecting 
the  incarnate  Word.     IF  Which  toe  have  heard,    John  was  with  the 
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Saviour  through  the  whole  of  his  ministry,  and  lie  has  recorded 
more  that  the  Saviour  said  than  either  of  the  other  evangelists.  It 
is  on  what  he  said  of  himself  that  he  grounds  much  of  the  evidence 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  U  Which  ice  have  seen  with  our  eyes. 
That  is,  pertaining  to  his  person,  and  to  what  he  did.  "  I  have  seen 
him ;  seen  what  he  was  as  a  man ;  how  he  appeared  on  earth  ;  and 
I  have  seen  whatever  there  was  in  his  works  to  indicate  his  charac- 
ter and  origin."  John  professes  here  to  have  seen  enough  in  this 
respect  as  to  furnish  evidence  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  It  is 
not  hearsay  on  which  he  relies,  but  he  had  the  testimony  of  his  own 
eyes  in  the  case.  Comp.  Notes,  2  Pet.  i.  16.  U  Which  ice  have 
looked  upon.  The  word  here  used  seems  designed  to  be  more  em- 
phatic or  intensive  than  the  one  before  occurring.  He  had  just  said 
that  he  had  "  seen  him  with  his  eyes,"  but  he  evidently  designs  to 
include  an  idea  in  this  word  which  would  imply  something  more 
than  mere  beholding  or  seeing.  The  additional  idea  which  is  couched 
in  this  word  seems  to  be  that  of  desire  or  pleasure ;  that  is,  that  he 
had  looked  on  him  with  desire,  or  satisfaction,  or  with  the  pleasur? 
with  which  one  beholds  a  beloved  object.  Comp.  Matt.  xi.  7 ;  Luka 
vii.  24  ;  John  i.  14 ;  x.  45.  See  Rob.  Lex.  There  was  an  intense 
and  earnest  gaze,  as  when  we  behold  one  whom  Ave  have  desired  to 
see,  or  when  one  goes  out  purposely  to  look  on  an  object.  The 
evidences  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  had  been  subjected 
to  such  an  intense  and  earnest  gaze.  11  And  our  hands  have  handled. 
That  is,  the  evidence  that  he  was  a  man  was  subjected  to  the  sense 
of  touch.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  had  been  seen  by  the  eye,  for 
then  it  might  be  pretended  that  this  was  a  mere  appearance  assumed 
without  reality ;  or  that  what  occurred  might  have  been  a  mere 
optical  illusion  ;  but  the  evidence  that  he  appeared  in  the  flesh  Mas 
subjected  to  more  senses  than  one ;  to  the  fact  that  his  voice  was 
heard ;  that  he  was  seen  with  the  eyes ;  that  the  most  intense 
scrutiny  had  been  employed ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  had  been  actually 
touched  and  handled,  showing  that  it  could  not  have  been  a  mere 
appearance,  an  assumed  form,  but  that  it  was  a  reality.  This  kind 
of  proof  that  the  Son  of  God  had  appeared  in  the  flesh,  or  that  he  was 
truly  and  properly  a  man,  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Luke  xxiv.  39  :  "Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is 
I  myself:  handle  me  and  see ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones 
as  ye  see  me  have."  Comp.  John  xx.  25 — 27.  There  is  evident 
allusion  here  to  the  opinion  which  early  prevailed,  which  was  held 
by  the  Docetes,  that  the  Son  of  God  did  not  truly  and  really  become 
a  man,  but  that  there  was  only  an  appearance  assumed,  or  that  he 
seemed  to  be  a  man.  See  the  Intro.,  §  3.  It  was  evidently  with 
reference  to  this  opinion,  which  began  early  to  prevail,  that  the 
apostle  dwells  on  this  point,  and  repeats  the  idea  so  much,  and  shows 
by  a  reference  to  all  the  senses  which  could  take  any  cognizance  in 
the  case,  that  he  was  truly  and  properly  a  man.  The  amount  of  it 
is,  that  we  have  the  same  evidence  that  he  was  properly  a  man 
which  we  can  have  in  the  case  of  any  other  human  being  ;  the 
evidence  on  which  we  constantly  act,  and  in  which  we  cannot 
believe  that  our  senses  deceive  us.  If  Of  the  Word  of  life.  Respect- 
ing, or  pertaining  to,  the  Word  of  life.  "That  is,  whatever  there 
was  pertaining  to  the  Word  of  life,  which  was  manifested  from  the 
beginning  in  his  speech  and  actions,  of  which  the  senses  could  take 
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2  (For  the  life  was  mani- 
fested, and  we  have  seen  it, 
and  bear  witness,  and  shew  un- 
to you  that  eternal  life,  d  which 


d  John  xvii.  3. 


was  with  the  Father,  and  was 
manifested  unto  us ;) 

3   That  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard  declare  Ave  unto  you, 


cognizance,  and  which  would  furnish  the  evidence  that  he  was  truly 
incarnate,  that  we  have  declared  unto  you."  The  phrase  "the 
Word  of.  life,"  means  the  Word  in  which  life  resided,  or  which  was 
the  source  and  fountain  of  life.  See  Notes,  John  i.  1,  3.  The 
reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  For  the  life  teas  manifested.  Was  made  manifest  or  visible  unto 
as.  He  who  was  the  life  was  made  known  to  men  by  the  incarna- 
tion. He  appeared  among  men  so  that  they  could  see  him  and  hear 
him.  Though  originally  with  God,  and  dwelling  with  him,  (John 
i.  1,2,)  yet  he  came  forth  and  appeared  among  men.  Comp.  Notes, 
Rom.  i.  3  ;  1  Tim.  hi.  16.  He  is  the  great  source  of  all  life,  and  he 
appeared  on  the  earth,  and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
knowing  what  he  was.  IT  And  we  have  seen  it.  This  repetition,  or 
turning  over  the  thought,  is  designed  to  express  the  idea  with  em- 
phasis, and  is  much  in  the  manner  of  John.  See  John  i.  1 — 3.  He 
is  particularly  desirous  of  impressing  on  them  the  thought  that  he 
had  been  a  personal  xoitness  of  what  the  Saviour  was,  having  had 
every  opportunity  of  knowing  it  from  long  and  familiar  intercourse 
with  him.  f  And  bear  xoitness.  We  testify  in  regard  to  it.  John 
was  satisfied  that  his  own  character  was  known  to  be  such  that  credit 
would  be  given  to  what  he  said.  He  felt  that  he  was  known  to  be 
a  man  of  truth,  and  hence  he  never  doubts  that  faith  would  be 
put  in  all  his  statements.  See  John  xix.  3-5  ;  xxi.  24 ;  Rev.  i.  2 ; 
3  John  12.  II  And  sheio  unto  you  that  eternal  life.  That  is,  we  declare 
unto  you  what  that  life  was — what  was  the  nature  and  rank  of  him 
who  was  the  life,  and  how  he  appeared  when  on  earth.  He  here 
attributes  eternity  to  the  Son  of  God — implying  that  he  had  always 
been  with  the  Father.  11  Which  toas  with  the  Father.  Always  before 
the  manifestation  on  the  earth.  See  John  i.  1:  "The  word  was 
with  God."  This  passage  demonstrates  the  pre-existence  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  proves  that  he  was  eternal.  Before  he  was  mani- 
fested on  earth  he  had  an  existence  to  which  the  word  life  could  be 
applied,  and  that  was  eternal.  He  is  the  Author  of  eternal  life  to 
us.  If  And  toas  manifested  unto  us.  In  the  flesh ;  as  a  man.  He 
who  was  the  life  appeared  unto  men.  The  idea  of  John  evidently 
is,  (1,)  that  the  Being  here  referred  to  was  for  ever  with  God ;  (2,) 
that  it  was  proper  before  the  incarnation  that  the  word  life  should 
be  given  to  him  as  descriptive  of  his  nature  ;  (3,)  that  there  was  a 
manifestation  of  him  who  was  thus  called  life,  on  earth ;  that  he 
appeared  among  men ;  that  he  had  a  real  existence  here,  and  not  a 
merely  assumed  appearance  ;  and  (4)  that  the  true  characteristics  of 
this  incarnate  Being  could  be  borne  testimony  to  by  those  who  had 
seen  him,  and  who  had  been  long  with  him.  This  second  verse 
should  be  regarded  as  a  parenthesis. 

3.  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you.  We 
announce  it,  or  make  it  known  unto  you^-referring  either  to  what 
he  purposes  to  say  in  this  epistle,  or  more  probably  embracing  all 
that  he  had  written  respecting  him,  and  supposing  that  his  gospel 
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that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship 
with  us  :  and  truly  our  fellow- 


ship '  is  with  the  Father,  and 
with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

e  John  xvii.  21. 


Was  in  their  hands.     He  means  to  call  their  attention  to  all  the 
testimony  which  he  had  borne  on  the  subject,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  errors  which  began  to  prevail.     U  That  ye  may  have  fellowship 
with  us.     "With  us  the  apostles;  with  us  who  actually  saw  him,  and 
conversed  with  him.     That  is,  he  wished  that  they  might  have  the 
same  belief,  and  the  same  hope,  and  the  same  joy  which  he  himself 
had,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Son  of  God  had  become  incarnate, 
and  had  appeared  among  men.     To  "  have  fellowship,"  means  to 
have  anything  in  common  with  others ;  to  partake  of  it ;  to  share  it 
with  them,  (see  Notes,  Acts  ii.  42;)  and  the  idea  here  is,  that  the 
apostle  wished  that  they  might  share  with  him  all  the  peace  and 
happiness  which  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
appeared  in  human  form  in  behalf  of  men.    The  object  of  the  apostle 
in  what  he  wrote  was,  that  they  might  have  the  same  views  of  the 
Saviour  which  he  had,  and  partake  of  the  same  hope  and  joy.    This 
is  the  true  notion  of  fellowship  in  religion.     U  And  truly  our  fellow- 
ship is  with  the  Father.     With  God  the  Father.     That  is,  there  was 
something  in  common  with  him  and  God ;  something  of  which  ha 
and  God  partook  together,  or  which  they  shared.      This  cannot,  of 
course,  mean  that  his  nature  was  the  same  as  that  of  God,  or  that 
in  all  things  he  shared  with  God,  or  that  in  anything  he  was  equal 
with  God;  but  it  means  that  he  partook,  in  some  respects,  of  the 
feelings,  the  views,  the  aims,  the  joys  which  God  has.      There  was 
a  union  in  feeling,  and  affection,  and  desire,  and  plan,  and  this  was 
to  him  a  source  of  joy.     He  had  an  attachment  to  the  same  things, 
loved  the  same  truth,  desired  the  same  objects,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  same  work ;  and  the  conscioxisness  of  this,  and  the  joy  which 
attended  it,  was  what  was  meant  by  fellowship.     Comp.  Notes  on 
1  Cor.  x.  16;  2  Cor.  xii.  14.     The  fellowship  which  Christians  have 
with  God  relates  to  the  following  points:  (1.)  Attachment  to  the 
same  truths,  and  the  same  objects;  love  for  the  same  principles,  and 
the  same  beings.     (2.)  The  same  kind  of  happiness,  though  not  in 
the  same  degree.     The  happiness  of  God  is  found  in  holiness,  truth, 
purity,  justice,  mercy,  benevolence.      The  happiness  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  of  the  same  kind  that  God  has ;  the  same  kind  that  angels 
have ;  the  same  kind  that  he  will  himself  have  in  heaven — for  the 
joy  of  heaven  is  only  that  which  the  Christian  has  now,  expanded 
to  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  soul,  and  freed  from  all  that  now 
interferes  with  it,  and  prolonged  to  eternity.     (3.)  Employment,  or 
co-operation  with  God.     There  is  a  sphere  in  which.  God  works 
alone,  and  in  which  we  can  have  no  co-operation,  no  fellowship 
Avith  him.     In  the  Avork  of  creation ;  in  upholding  all  things ;  in 
the  government  of  the  universe ;  in  the  transmission  of  light  from 
world  to  world ;  in  the  return  of  the  seasons,  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  the  storms,  the  tides,  the  flight  of  the  comet,  we  can 
have  no  joint  agency,  no  co-operation  with  him.     There  God  works 
alone.     But  there  is  also  a  large  sphere  in  which  he  admits  us 
graciously  to  a  co-operation  with  him,  and  in  which,  unless  tee  work, 
His  agency  will  not  be  put  forth.    This  is  seen  when  the  farmer  sows 
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4  And  these  things  write  we 
unto  vou,  that -^  your  joy  may 
)e  full. 


5  This  then  is  the  message 
which  we  have  heard  of  him, 

/  John  xv.  11. 


his  grain ;  when  the  surgeon  binds  up  a  wound  ;  when  we  take  the 
medicine  which  God  has  appointed  as  a  means  of  restoration"  to 
health.  So  in  the  moral  world.  In  our  efforts  to  save  our  own 
souls  and  the  souls  of  others,  God  graciously  works  with  us ;  and 
unless  we  work,  the  object  is  not  accomplished.  This  co-operation 
is  referred  to  in  such  passages  as  these  :  "We  are  labourers  together 
(avvepyoi)  with  God,"  1  Cor.  iii.  9.  "  The  Lord  working  with  them," 
Mark  xvi.  20.  "We  then  as  workers  together  with  him,"  2  Cor. 
vi.  1.  "That  we  might  be  fellow-helpers  to  the  truth,"  3  John  8. 
In  all  such  cases,  while  the  efficiency  is  of  God — alike  in  exciting  us 
to  effort,  and  in  crowning  the  effort  with  success — it  is  still  true 
that  if  our  efforts  were  not  put  forth,  the  work  would  not  be  done. 
In  this  department  God  would  not  work  by  himself  alone;  he  would 
not  secure  the  result  by  miracle.  (4.)  We  have  fellowship  with 
God  by  direct  communion  with  him,  in  prayer,  in  meditation,  and 
In  the  ordinances  of  religion.  Of  this  all  true  Christians  are  sensible, 
and  this  constitutes  no  small  part  of  their  peculiar  joy.  The  nature 
of  this,  and  the  happiness  resulting  from  it,  is  much  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  communion  of  friend  with  friend — of  one  mind  with 
another  kindred  mind — that  to  which  we  owe  no  small  part  of  our 
happiness  in  this  world.  (5.)  The  Christian  will  have  fellowship 
with  his  God  and  Saviour  in  the  triumphs  of  the  latter  day,  when 
the  scenes  of  the  judgment  shall  occur,  and  when  the  Redeemer 
shall  appear,  that  he  may  be  admired  and  adored  by  assembled 
n-orlds.  Comp.  Notes,  2  Thess.  i.  10.  See  also  Matt.  xix.  28  ;  Rev. 
Si.  21.  %  And  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  That  is,  in  like  manner 
there  is  much  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  Saviour — in 
character,  in  feeling,  in  desire,  in  spirit,  in  plan.  There  is  a  union 
with  him  in  these  things— and  the  consciousness  of  this  gives  peace 
and  joy. 

4.  And  these  things  write  tee  unto  you.  These  things  respecting 
him  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  respecting  the  results  which 
flow  from  that.  H  That  your  joy  may  be  full.  This  is  almost  the 
same  language  which  the  Saviour  used  when  addressing  his  dis- 
ciples as  he  was  about  to  leave  them,  (John  xv.  11 ;)  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  John  had  that  declaration  in  remembrance  when 
he  uttered  this  remark.  See  Notes  on  that  passage.  The  sense 
here  is,  that  full  and  clear  views  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  fellow- 
ship with  him  and  with  each  other,  which  would  follow  from  that, 
would  be  a  source  of  happiness.  Their  joy  would  be  complete  if 
they  had  that;  for  their  real  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  their 
Saviour.  The  best  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  now  read  "  your 
joy,"  instead  of  the  common  reading  "  our  joy." 

5.  This  then  is  the  message  ichich  tee  have  heard  of  him.  This  is 
the  substance  of  the  announcement  (4nayye\(a)  which  we  have 
received  of  him,  or  which  he  made  to  us.  The  ?nessage  here  refers 
to  what  he  communicated  as  the  sum  of  the  revelation  which  he 
made  to  man.  The  phrase  "  of  him"  (dn  abrov)  does  not  mean 
respecting  him,  or  about  him,  but  from  him;  that  is,  this  is  what  we 
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and  declare  unto  you,  that  God 
is  light, 8  and  in  him  is  no  dark- 

g  John  i.  4,  9 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 


ness  at  all. 

6    If  we   say  that  we   have 
fellowship  with  him,  and  walk 


received  from  his  preaching;  from  all  that  he  said.  The  peculiarity, 
the  substance  of  all  that  he  said,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  decla- 
ration that  God  is  light,  and  in  the  consequences  which  follow  from 
this  doctrine.  He  came  as  the  messenger  of  Him  who  is  light;  he 
came  to  inculcate  and  defend  the  truths  which  flow  from  that  central 
doctrine,  in  regard  to  sin,  to  the  danger  and  duty  of  man,  to  the 
way  of  recovery,  and  to  the  rules  by  which  men  ought  to  live. 
U  That  God  is  light.  Light,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  the  emblem  of 
purity,  truth,  knowledge,  prosperity,  and  happiness — as  darkness  is 
of  the  opposite.  John  here  says  that  "  God  is  light" — (pus — not  the 
light,  or  a  light,  but  light  itself;  that  is,  he  is  himself  all  light,  and 
is  the  source  and  fountain  of  light  in  all  worlds.  He  is  perfectly 
pure,  without  any  admixture  of  sin.  He  has  all  knowledge,  with 
no  admixture  of  ignorance  on  any  subject.  He  is  infinitely  happy 
with  nothing  to  make  him  miserable.  He  is  infinitely  true,  never 
stating  or  countenancing  error ;  he  is  blessed  in  all  his  ways,  never 
knowing  the  darkness  of  disappointment  and  adversity.  Comp. 
Notes  on  James  i.  17  ;  John  i.  4,  5;  1  Tim.  vi.  16.  H  And  in  him 
is  no  darkness  at  all.  This  language  is  much  in  the  manner  of  John, 
not  only  affirming  that  a  thing  is  so,  but  guarding  it  so  that  no 
mistake  could  possibly  be  made  as  to  what  he  meant.  Comp.  John 
i.  1 — 3.  The  expression  here  is  designed  to  affirm  that  God  is 
absolutely  perfect;  that  there  is  nothing  in  him  which  is  in  any 
way  imperfect,  or  which  would  dim  or  mar  the  pure  splendour  of 
his  character,  not  even  as  much  as  the  smallest  spot  wrould  on  the 
tun.  The  language  is  probably  designed  to  guard  the  mind  from  an 
>iror  to  which  it  is  prone,  that  of  charging  God  with  being  the 
Author  of  the  sin  and  misery  which  exist  on  the  earth;  and  the 
apostle  seems  to  design  to  teach  that  whatever  was  the  source  of 
sin  and  misery,  it  was  not  in  any  sense  to  be  charged  on  God.  This 
doctrine  that  God  is  a  pure  light,  John  lays  down  as  the  substancs 
of  all  that  he  had  to  teach ;  of  all  that  he  had  learned  from  him 
who  was  made  flesh.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  fountain  of  all  just  views  of 
truth  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  all  proper  views  of  religion  take 
their  origin  from  this. 

6.  If  we  saij  that  ice  have  felloicship  icith  him.  If  we  reckon  our- 
selves among  his  friends,  or,  in  other  words,  if  we  profess  to  be  like 
him  :  for  a  profession  of  religion  involves  the  idea  of  having  fellow- 
ship with  God,  (comp.  Notes  on  ver.  3,)  and  he  who  professes  that 
should  be  like  him.  H  And  tvalk  in  darkness.  Live  in  sin  and  error. 
To  "  walk  in  darkness  "  now  commonly  denotes  to  be  in  doubt  about 
our  religious  state,  in  contradistinction  from  living  in  the  enjoyment 
of  religion.  That  is  not,  however,  probably  the  whole  idea  here. 
The  leading  thought  is,  that  if  we  live  in  sin,  it  is  a  proof  that  our 
profession  of  religion  is  false.  Desirable  as  it  is  to  have  the  com- 
forts of  religion,  yet  it  is  not  always  true  that  they  who  do  not  are 
not  true  Christians,  nor  is  it  true  by  any  means  that  they  intend  to 
deceive  the  world.  IT  We  lie.  We  are  false  professors  ;  we  are  de- 
ceived if  we  think  that  we  can  have  fellowship  with  God,  and  yet 
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in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not 
the  truth : 

7    But   if  we  walk  h  in   the 
light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we 

A  John  xii.  35. 


have  fellowship  one  with  an- 
other, and  the  blood  '  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin. 

i  Eph.  i.  7;  Heb.  ix.  14;  1  Pet.  i.  19; 
Kev.  i.  5, 


live  in  the  practice  of  sin.  As  God  is  pure,  so  must  we  be,  if  we 
would  be  his  friends.  This  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  they 
meant  to  deceive,  but  that  there  was  an  irreconcilable  contradiction 
between  a  life  of  sin  and  fellowship  with  God.  IT  And  do  not  the 
truth.  Do  not  act  truly.  The  profession  is  a  false  one.  Compare 
Notes  on  John  iii.  22.  To  do  the  truth  is  to  act  in  accordance  with 
truth ;  and  the  expression  here  means  that  such  an  one  could  not  be 
a  Christian.  And  yet  how  many  there  are  who  are  living  in  known 
sin  who  profess  to  be  Christians !  How  many  whose  minds  are  dark 
on  the  whole  subject  of  religion,  who  have  never  known  anything 
of  the  real  peace  and  joy  which  it  imparts,  who  nevertheless  enter- 
tain the  belief  that  they  are  the  friends  of  God,  and  are  going  to 
heaven !  They  trust  in  a  name,  in  forms,  in  conformity  to  external 
rites,  and  have  never  known  anything  of  the  internal  peace  and 
purity  which  religion  imparts,  and  in  fact  have  never  had  any  true 
fellowship  with  that  God  who  is  light,  and  in  whom  there  is  no 
darkness  at  all.  Religion  is  light;  religion  is  peace,  purity,  joy; 
and  though  there  are  cases  where  for  a  time  a  true  Christian  may 
be  left  to  darkness,  and  have  no  spiritual  joy,  and  be  in  doubt  about 
his  salvation,  yet  still  it  is  a  great  truth,  that  unless  we  know  by 
personal  experience  what  it  is  to  walk  habitually  in  the  light,  to 
have  the  comforts  of  religion,  and  to  experience  in  our  own  souls 
the  influences  which  make  the  heart  pure,  and  which  bring  us  into 
conformity  to  the  God  who  is  light,  we  can  have  no  true  religion 
All  else  is  but  a  name,  which  will  not  avail  us  on  the  final  day. 

7.  But  if  we  icalk  in  the  light.  Comp.  Notes  on  ver.  5.  "Walking 
in  the  light  may  include  the  three  following  things  :  (1.)  Leading 
lives  of  holiness  and  purity;  that  is,  the  Christian  must  be  cha- 
racteristically a  holy  man,  a  light  in  the  world,  by  his  example. 
(2.)  Walking  in  the  truth  ;  that  is,  embracing  the  truth  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  error  of  heathenism  and  infidelity,  and  having  clear, 
spiritual  views  of  truth,  such  as  the  unrenewed  never  have.  See 
2  Cor.  iv.  6  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9—15  ;  Eph.  i.  18.  (3.)  Enjoying  the  com- 
forts of  religion ;  that  is,  having  the  joy  which  religion  is  fitted  to 
impart,  and  which  it  does  impart  to  its  true  friends,  Psa.  xciv.  19  ; 
Isa.  lvii.  8;  2  Cor.  i.  3 ;  xiii.  11.  Compare  Notes  on  John  xii.  35. 
If  As  he  is  in  the  light.  In  the  same  kind  of  light  that  he  has.  The 
measure  of  light  which  we  may  have  is  not  the  same  in  degree,  but 
it  is  of  the  same  kind.  The  true  Christian  in  his  character  and 
feelings  resembles  God.  %  We  have  fellowship  one  with  another.  As 
we  all  partake  of  his  feelings  and  views,  Ave  shall  resemble  each 
other.  Loving  the  same  God,  embracing  the  same  views  of  religion, 
and  living  for  the  same  ends,  we  shall  of  course  have  much  that  is 
common  to  us  all,  and  thus  shall  have  fellowship  with  each  other. 
H  And  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  See 
the  sentiment  here  expressed  fully  explained  in  the  Notes  on  Heb. 
ix.  14.     When  it  is  said  that  his  blood  cleanses  us  from  all  sin,  the 
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8  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  |  the  truth  is  not  in  us. 
sin,  *  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  I   *  1  Kings  yiii.  46  ;  Job  hv.  4 ;  Eccles. 

I  vu.  CO  ;  James  iii.  2. 

expression  must  mean  one  of  two  things — either  that  it  is  through 
that  hlood  that  all  past  sin  is  forgiven,  or  that  that  blood  will  ulti- 
mately purify  us  from  all  transgression,  and  make  us  perfectly  holy. 
The  general  meaning  is  plain,  that  in  regard  to  any  and  every  sin  of 
which  we  may  be  conscious,  there  is  efficacy  in  that  blood  to  remove 
it,  and  to  make  us  wholly  pure.  There  is  no  stain  made  by  sin  so 
deep  that  the  blood  of  Christ  cannot  take  it  entirely  away  from  the 
soul.  The  connexion  here,  or  the  reason  why  this  is  introduced  here, 
seems  to  be  this  :  The  apostle  is  stating  the  substance  of  the  message 
which  he  had  received,  ver.  5.  The  first  or  leading  part  of  it  was, 
that  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness,  and  that  his  religion 
requires  that  all  his  friends  should  resemble  him  by  their  Avalking  in 
the  light.  Another,  and  a  material  part  of  the  same  message  was, 
that  provision  was  made  in  his  religion  for  cleansing  the  soul  from 
sin,  and  making  it  like  God.  No  system  of  religion  intended  for 
man  could  be  adapted  to  his  condition  which  did  not  contain  this 
provision,  and  this  did  contain  it  in  the  most  full  and  ample  manner. 
Of  course,  however,  it  is  meant  that  that  blood  cleanses  from  all  sin 
only  on  the  conditions  on  which  its  efficacy  can  be  made  available 
to  man — by  repentance  for  the  past,  and  by  a  cordial  reception  of 
the  Saviour  through  faith. 

8.  If  tee  say  that  we  have  no  sin.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
apostle  here  makes  allusion  to  some  error  which  was  then  beginning 
to  prevail  in  the  church.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  allusion  is 
to  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitanes,  and  to  the  views  which  they  main- 
tained, particularly  that  nothing  was  forbidden  to  the  children  of 
God  under  the  gospel,  and  that  in  the  freedom  conferred  on  Chris- 
tians they  were  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  pleased,  Rev.  ii.  6,  15. 
It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  the  allusion  is  to  them,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  there  is  reference  to  any  particular  sect 
that  existed  at  that  time.  The  object  of  the  apostle  is  to  show  that 
it  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  the  gospel  that  we  are  sinners,  and 
that  if,  on  any  pretence,  we  denied  that  fact,  we  utterly  deceived 
ourselves.  In  all  ages  there  have  been  those  who  have  attempted, 
on  some  pretence,  to  justify  their  conduct ;  who  have  felt  that  they 
did  not  need  a  Saviour  ;  who  have  maintained  that  they  had  a  right 
to  do  what  they  pleased ;  or  who,  on  pretence  of  being  perfectly 
sanctified,  have  held  that  they  live  without  the  commission  of  sin. 
To  meet  these,  and  all  similar  cases,  the  apostle  affirms  that  it  is  a 
great  elementary  truth,  which  on  no  pretence  is  to  be  denied,  that 
■we  are  all  sinners.  We  are  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances,  to 
admit  the  painful  and  humiliating  truth  that  we  are  transgressors  ot 
the  law  of  God,  and  that  we  need,  even  in  our  best  services,  the 
cleansing  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  fair  interpretation  of 
the  declaration  here  will  apply  not  only  to  those  wrho  maintain  that 
they  have  not  been  guilty  of  sin  in  the  past,  but  also  to  those  who 

?rofess  to  have  become  perfectly  sanctified,  and  to  live  without  sin. 
n  any  and  every  way,  if  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  wre  deceive 
ourselves.  Compare  Notes  on  James  iii.  2.  IT  We  deceive  ourselves. 
We  have  wrong  views  about  our  character.     This  does  not  mean 
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9  If  we  confess  '  our  sins,  he 
is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 

/  Job  xxxiii.  C7,  C8  ;  Psa.  xxxii.  5  ; 
Prov.  xxviii.  13. 


our   sins,  and  to   cleanse 
from  all  unrighteousness. 

m  Psa.  li.  2;  1  Cor.  vi.  11. 


U? 


that  the  self-deception  is  wilful,  hut  that  it  in  fact  exists.  No  man 
knows  himself -who  supposes  that  in  all  respects  he  is  perfectly  pure. 
^f  And  the  truth  is  not  in  vs.  On  this  subject.  A  man  "who  should 
maintain  that  he  had  never  committed  sin,  could  have  no  just  views 
of  the  truth  in  regard  to  himself,  and  would  show  that  he  was  in 
utter  error.  In  like  manner,  according  to  the  obvious  interpretation 
of  this  passage,  he  who  maintains  that  he  is  wholly  sanctified,  and 
lives  without  any  sin,  shows  that  he  is  deceived  in  regard  to  himself, 
and  that  the  truth,  in  this  respect,  is  not  in  him.  He  may  hold  the 
truth  on  other  subjects,  but  he  does  not  on  this.  The  very  nature 
of  the  Christian  religion  supposes  that  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  sin- 
ners, and  that  we  should  be  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  it.  A  man 
who  claims  that  he  is  absolutely  perfect,  that  he  is  holy  as  God  is 
holy,  must  know  little  of  his  own  heart.  Who,  after  all  his  reason- 
ing on  the  subject,  would  dare  to  go  out  under  the  open  heaven,  at 
midnight,  and  lift  up  his  hands  and  his  eyes  towards  the  stars,  and 
say  that  he  had  no  sin  to  confess — that  he  was  as  pure  as  the  God 
that  made  those  stars  ? 

9.  If  we  confess  our  sins.  Pardon,  in  the  Scriptures,  always  sup- 
poses that  there  is  confession,  and  there  is  no  promise  that  it  will  be 
imparted  unless  a  full  acknowledgment  has  been  made.  Compare 
?sa.  li. ;  xxxii. ;  Luke  xv.  18,  seq. ;  vii.  41,  seq. ;  Prov.  xxviii.  13. 

He  is  faithful.  To  his  promises.  He  will  do  what  he  has  assured 
is  he  will  do  in  remitting  them.  IT  And  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins. 
The  woxdi  just  here  cannot  be  used  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense,  since 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  never  an  act  of  justice,  but  is  an  act  of 
mercy.  If  it  were  an  act  of  justice  it  could  be  demanded  or  enforced, 
and  that  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  it  is  not  forgiveness,  for  in  that 
case  there  could  have  been  no  sin  to  be  pardoned.  But  the  word 
just  is  often  used  in  a  larger  sense,  as  denoting  upright,  equitable, 
acting  properly  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  etc.  Comp.  Notes 
on  Matt.  i.  19.  Here  the  word  may  be  used  in  one  of  the  following 
senses  :  (1.)  Either  as  referring  to  his  general  excellence  of  character, 
or  his  disposition  to  do  what  is  proper  ;  that  is,  he  is  one  who  will 
act  in  every  way  as  becomes  God;  or,  (2,)  that  he  will  be  just  in 
the  sense  that  he  will  be  true  to  his  promises  ;  or  that,  since  he  has 
promised  to  pardon  sinners,  he  will  be  found  faithfully  to  adhere  to 
those  engagements  ;  or  perhaps,  (3,)  that  he  will  be  just  to  his  Son 
in  the  covenant  of  redemption,  since,  now  that  an  atonement  has 
been  made  by  him,  and  a  way  has  been  opened  through  his  suffer- 
ings by  which  God  can  consistently  pardon,  and  with  a  view  and  an 
understanding  that  he  might  and  would  pardon,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  injustice  to  him  if  he  did  not  pardon  those  who  believe  on  him. 
Viewed  in  either  aspect,  we  may  have  the  fullest  assurance  that  God 
is  ready  to  pardon  us  if  we  exercise  true  repentance  and  faith. ^  No 
one  can  come  to  God  without  finding  him  ready  to  do  all  that  is  ap- 
propriate for  a  God  to  do  in  pardoning  transgressors  ;  no  one  who 
will  not,  in  fact,  receive  forgiveness  if  he  repents,  and  believes,  and 
makes  confession  ;  no  one  who  will  not  find  that  God  is  just  to  his 
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10   If  wc  say  that  we  have  J  and  his  word  is  not  in  us. 
not  sinned,  we  make  him  a  liar,  I 

Son  in  the  covenant  of  redemption,  in  pardoning  and  saving  all  who 
put  their  trust  in  the  merits  of  his  sacrifice.  IT  And  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness.  By  forgiving  all  that  is  past,  treating  us 
as  if  we  were  righteous,  and  ultimately  by  removing  all  the  stains 
of  guilt  from  the  soul. 

10.  If  tve  say  that  toe  have  not  sinned.  In  times  that  are  past. 
Some  perhaps  might  be  disposed  to  say  this  ;  and  as  the  apostle  is 
careful  to  guard  every  point,  he  here  states  that  if  a  man  should  take 
the  ground  that  his  past  life  had  been  wholly  upright,  it  would  prove 
that  he  had  no  true  religion.  The  statement  here  respecting  the 
past  seems  to  prove  that  when,  in  ver.  8,  he  refers  to  the  present — 
"  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin  " — he  meant  to  say  that  if  a  man  should 
claim  to  be  perfect,  or  to  be  wholly  sanctified,  it  would  demonstrate 
that  he  deceived  himself;  and  the  two  statements  go  to  prove  that 
neither  in  reference  to  the  past  nor  the  present  can  any  one  lay  claim 
to  perfection.  11  We  make  him  a  liar.  Because  he  has  everywhere 
affirmed  the  depravity  of  all  the  race.  Compare  Notes  on  Rom. 
i.  ii.  iii.  On  no  point  have  his  declarations  been  more  positive  and 
uniform  than  on  the  fact  of  the  universal  sinfulness  of  man.  Comp. 
Gen.  vi.  11,  12  ;  Job  xiv.  4  ;  xv.  16  ;  Psa.  xiv.  1,  2,  3  ;  li.  5  ;  lviii.  3  ; 
Rom.  iii.  9 — 20;  Gal.  iii.  21.  II  And  his  word  is  not  in  us.  His 
truth ;  that  is,  Ave  have  no  true  religion.  The  whole  system  of 
Christianity  is  based  on  the  fact  that  man  is  a  fallen  being,  and 
needs  a  Saviour ;  and  unless  a  man  admits  that,  of  course  he  cannot 
it  a  Christian. 

REMARKS. 

(1.)  The  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  vers.  1,  2.  On  that  doctrine  the  apostle  lays  great  stress  ; 
begins  his  epistle  with  it ;  presents  it  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  ; 
dwells  upon  it  as  if  he  would  not  have  it  forgotten  or  misunderstood. 
It  has  all  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  it,  for  (a)  it  is  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  the  events  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  ; 
(b)  it  is  the  most  deeply  connected  with  our  welfare. 

(2.)  The  intense  interest  which  true  piety  always  takes  in  this 
doctrine,  vers.  1,  2.  The  feelings  of  John  on  the  subject  are  sub- 
stantially the  feelings  of  all  true  Christians.  The  world  passes  it  by 
in  unbelief,  or  as  if  it  were  of  no  importance ;  but  no  true  Christian 
can  look  at  the  fact  that  the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate  but  with 
the  deepest  emotion. 

(3.)  It  is  an  object  of  ardent  desire  with  true  Christians  that  all 
others  should  share  their  joys,  vers.  3,  4.  There  is  nothing  selfish, 
or  narrow,  or  exclusive  in  true  religion  ;  but  every  sincere  Christian 
who  is  happy  desires  that  all  others  should  be  happy  too. 

(4.)  Wherever  there  is  true  fellowship  with  God,"there  is  with  all 
true  Christians,  vers.  3,  4.  There  is  but  one  church,  one  family  of 
God ;  and  as  all  true  Christians  have  fellowship  with  God,  they 
must  have  with  each  other. 

C5.)  Wherever  there  is  true  fellowship  with  Christians,  there  is 
with  God  himself,  vers.  3,  4.    If  we  love  his  people,  share  their 
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joys,  labour  with,  them  in  promoting  his  cause,  and  love  the  things 
which  they  love,  we  shall  show  that  we  love  him.  There  is  but 
one  God,  and  one  church  ;  and  if  all  the  members  love  each  other, 
they  will  love  their  common  God  and  Saviour.  An  evidence, 
therefore,  that  we  love  Christians,  becomes  an  evidence  that  we 
love  God. 

(6.)  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  a  Christian,  vers.  3,  4.  If  we  are 
Christians,  Ave  are  associated  with  (a)  God  the  Father  ;  (b)  with  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ ;  (c)  with  all  his  redeemed  on  earth  and  in  heaven  ; 
(d)  with  all  holy  angels.  There  is  one  bond  of  fellowship  that  unites 
all  together ;  and  what  a  privilege  it  is  to  be  united  in  the  eternal 
bonds  of  friendship  with  all  the  holy  minds  in  the  universe  ! 

(7.)  If  God  is  light,  (ver.  5,)  then  all  that  occurs  is  reconcilable 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  worthy  of  confidence.  What  he  does  may 
seem  to  be  dark  to  us,  but  we  may  be  assured  that  it  is  all  light  with 
him.  A  cloud  may  come  between  us  and  the  sun,  but  beyond  the 
cloud  the  sun  shines  with  undimmed  splendour,  and  soon  the  cloud 
itself  will  pass  away.  At  midnight  it  is  dark  to  us,  but  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  sun  is  shorn  of  his  beams,  or  is  extinguished.  He  will 
rise  again  upon  our  hemisphere  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory,  and  all 
the  darkness  of  the  cloud  and  of  midnight  is  reconcilable  with  the 
idea  that  the  sun  is  a  bright  orb,  and  that  in  him  is  no  darkness  at 
all.  So  with  God.  We  may  be  under  a  cloud  of  sorrow  and  or 
trouble,  but  above  that  the  glory  of  God  shines  with  splendour,  anc 
soon  that  cloud  will  pass  away,  and  reveal  him  in  the  fulness  of  his 
beauty  and  truth. 

(8.)  We  should,  therefore,  at  all  times  exercise  a  cheerful  confi- 
dence  in  God,  ver.  5.  Who  supposes  that  the  sun  is  never  again  to 
shine  when  the  cloud  passes  over  it,  or  when  the  shades  of  midnight 
have  settled  down  upon  the  world :  We  confide  in  that  sun  that  it 
will  shine  again  when  the  cloud  has  passed  off,  and  when  the  shades 
of  night  have  been  driven  away.  So  let  us  confide  in  God,  for  with 
more  absolute  certainty  we  shall  yet  see  him  to  be  light,  and  shall 
come  to  a  world  where  there  is  no  cloud. 

(9.)  We  may  look  cheerfully  onward  to  heaven,  ver.  5.  There  all 
is  light.  There  we  shall  see  God  as  he  is.  Well  may  we  then  bear 
with  our  darkness  a  little  longer,  for  soon  we  shall  be  ushered  into  a 
world  where  there  is  no  need  of  the  sun  or  the  stars  ;  where  there  is 
no  darkness,  no  night. 

(10.)  Religion  is  elevating  in  its  nature,  vers.  6,  7.  It  brings 
us  from  a  world  of  darkness  to  a  world  of  light.  It  scatters  the  rays 
of  light  on  a  thousand  dark  subjects,  and  gives  promise  that  all  that 
is  now  obscure  will  yet  become  clear  as  noonday.  Wherever  there 
is  true  religion,  the  mind  emerges  more  and  more  into  light ;  the 
scales  of  ignorance  and  error  pass  away. 

(11.)  There  is  no  sin  so  great  that  it  may  not  be  removed  by  the 
blood  of  the  atonement,  ver.  7,  last  clause.  This  blood  has  shown  its 
efficacy  in  the  pardon  of  all  the  great  sinners  who  have  applied  to 
it,  and  its  efficacy  is  as  great  now  as  it  was  when  it  was  applied  to 
the  first  sinner  that  was  saved.  No  one,  therefore,  however  great 
his  sins,  need  hesitate  about  applying  to  the  blood  of  the  cross,  or 
fear  that  his  sins  are  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  taken  away. 

(12.)  The  Christian  will  yet  be  made  wholly  pure,  ver.  7,  last 
clause.     It  is  of  the  nature  of  that  blood  which  the  Redeemer  shed 
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that  it  ultimately  cleanses  the  soul  entirely  from  sin.  The  prospect 
before  the  true  Christian  that  he  will  become  perfectly  holy  is  abso- 
lute ;  and  whatever  else  may  befall  him,  he  is  sure  that  he  will  yet  be 
holy  as  God  is  holy. 

(13.)  There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  conceal  our  offences,  ver.  8. 
They  are  known,  all  known,  to  one  Being,  and  they  will  at  some 
future  period  all  be  disclosed.  "We  cannot  hope  to  evade  punish- 
ment by  hiding  them  ;  we  cannot  hope  for  impunity  because  we 
suppose  they  may  be  passed  over  as  if  unobserved.  No  man  can 
escape  on  the  presumption  either  that  his  sins  are  unknown,  or  that 
they  are  unworthy  of  notice. 

(14.)  It  is  manly  to  make  confession  when  wc  have  sinned,  vers. 
9,  10.  All  meanness  was  in  doing  the  wrong,  not  in  confessing  it; 
what  we  should  be  ashamed  of  is  that  we  are  guilty,  not  that  con- 
fession is  to  be  made.  "When  a  wrong  has  been  done,  there  is  no 
nobleness  in  trying  to  conceal  it ;  and  as  there  is  no  nobleness  in 
such  an  attempt,  so  there  could  be  no  safety. 

(15.)  Peace  of  mind,  when  wrong  has  been  done,  can  be  found 
only  in  confession,  vers.  9,  10.  That  is  what  nature  prompts  to 
when  we  have  done  wrong,  if  we  would  find  peace,  and  that  the 
religion  of  grace  demands.  "When  a  man  has  done  wrong,  the  least 
that  he  can  do  is  to  make  confession ;  and  when  that  is  done  and  the 
wrong  is  pardoned,  all  is  done  that  can  be  to  restore  peace  to  the 
soul. 

(1G.)  The  ease  of  salvation,  ver.  9.  What  more  easy  terms  of 
6alvation  could  we  desire  than  an  acknowledgment  of  our  sins  ? 
No  painful  sacrifice  is  demanded  ;  no  penance,  pilgrimage,  or  volun- 
tary scourging ;  all  that  is  required  is  that  there  should  be  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  sin  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  if  this  is  done  with 
a  true  heart  the  offender  will  be  saved.  If  a  man  is  not  willing  to  do 
this,  why  should  he  be  saved  ?     How  can  he  be  ? 

CHAPTER  II. 

ANALYSIS    OP   THE    CHAPTER. 

The  subjects  which  are  introduced  into  this  chapter  are  the  following : 
I.  A  statement  of  the  apostle  that  the  great  object  which  he  had  in 
writing  to  them  was  that  they  should  not  sin ;  and  yet  if  they  sinned, 
and  Avere  conscious  that  they  were  guilty  before  God,  they  should 
not  despair,  for  they  had  an  Advocate  with  the  Father  who  had 
made  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  vers.  1,  2.  This  is  pro- 
perly a  continuation  of  what  he  had  said  in  the  close  of  the  previous 
chapter,  and  should  not  have  been  separated  from  that.  II.  The 
evidence  that  we  know  God,  or  that  we  are  his  true  friends,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  we  keep  his  commandments,  vers.  3 — 6.  HI. 
The  apostle  says  that  what  he  had  been  saying  was  no  new  com- 
mandment, but  was  what  they  had  always  heard  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  gospel ;  but  though  in  this  respect  the  law  of  love 
which  he  meant  particularly  to  enforce  was  no  new  commandment, 
none  which  they  had  not  heard  before,  yet  in  another  respect  it  was 
a  new  commandment,  for  it  was  one  which  in  its  peculiarity  was 
originated  by  the  Saviour,  and  which  he  meant  to  make  the  charac- 
teristic of  his  religion,  vers,  7 — 11.     A  large  part  of  the  epistle  is 
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CHAPTER  II. 
1\TY  little  children,  these  things 
write  I  unto  you,  that  ye 
sin  not.     And  if  any  man  sin, 


we  have  an  advocate  n  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  right- 
eous : 

n  Rom.  viii.  34;  Heb.  vii.  25. 


taken  up  in  explaining  and  enforcing  this  commandment  requiring 
love  to  the  brethren.  IV.  The  apostle  specifies  (vers.  12 — 14)  vari- 
ous reasons  why  he  had  written  to  them — reasons  derived  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  different  classes  among  them — little  children, 
fathers,  young  men.  V.  Each  of  these  classes  he  solemnly  com- 
mands not  to  love  the  world,  or  the  things  that  are  in  the  world, 
for  that  which  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  the  "  world"  as  such  is 
not  of  the  Father,  and  all  "  that  there  is  in  the  world  is  soon  to  pass 
away,"  vers.  15 — 17.  VI.  He  calls  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  closing  dispensation  of  the  world  had  come,  vers.  18 — 20.  The 
evidence  of  this  was,  that  antichrist  had  appeared.  VII.  He  calls 
their  attention  to  the  characteristics  of  the  antichrist.  The  essential 
thing  would  be  that  antichrist  would  deny  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ, 
involving  a  practical  denial  of  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Persons 
of  this  character  were  abroad,  and  they  were  in  great  danger  of  being 
seduced  by  their  arts  from  the  way  of  truth  and  duty,  vers.  21 — 26. 
VIII.  The  apostle,  in  the  close  of  the  chapter,  (vers.  27 — 29,)  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  they  would  not  be  seduced,  but  that  they  had 
an  anointing  from  above  which  would  keep  them  from  the  arts  of 
those  who  wrould  lead  them  astray.  He  earnestly  exhorts  them  to 
abide  in  God  the  Saviour,  that  when  he  should  appear  they  might 
have  confidence  and  not  be  ashamed  at  his  coming. 

1.  My  little  children.  Tenvla  ixov.  This  is  such  language  as  an 
aged  apostle  would  be  likely  to  use  when  addressing  a  church,  and 
its  use  in  this  epistle  may  be  regarded  as  one  evidence  that  John 
had  reached  an  advanced  period  of  life  when  he  wrote  the  epistle. 
If  These  things  write  I  unto  you.  To  wit,  the  things  stated  in  chap.  i. 
TF  That  ye  sin  not.  To  keep  you  from  sin,  or  to  induce  you  to  lead 
a  holy  life.  Tf  And  if  any  man  sin.  As  all  are  liable,  with  hearts 
as  corrupt  as  ours,  and  amidst  the  temptations  of  a  world  like  this, 
to  do.  This,  of  course,  does  not  imply  that  it  is  proper  or  right  to 
sin,  or  that  Christians  should  have  no  concern  about  it ;  but  the 
meaning  is,  that  all  are  liable  to  sin,  and  when  we  are  conscious  of 
sin  the  mind  should  not  yield  to  despondency  and  despair.  It  might 
be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  if  one  sinned  after  baptism,  or  after  being 
converted,  there  could  be  no  forgiveness.  The  apostle  designs  to 
guard  against  any  such  supposition,  and  to  show  that  the  atonement 
made  by  the  Redeemer  had  respect  to  all  kinds  of  sin,  and  that  under 
the  deepest  consciousness  of  guilt  and  of  personal  unworthiness,  we 
may  feel  that  we  have  an  advocate  on  high.  If  We  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father.  God  only  can  forgive  sin ;  and  though  we  have  no 
claim  on  him,  yet  there  is  one  with  him  who  can  plead  our  cause, 
and  on  whom  we  can  rely  to  manage  our  interests  there.  The  word 
rendered  advocate  (-rrapdnXTiTos — paraclete)  is  elsewhere  applied  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  is  in  every  other  place  where  it  occurs  in  the  New- 
Testament  rendered  comforter,  John  xiv.  16,  26 ;  xv.  26  ;  xvi.  7. 
On  the  meaning  of  the  word,  see  Notes  on  John  xiv.  16.     As  used 
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•with  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  xiv.  16,  et  al.)  it  is  employed 
in  the  more  general  sense  of  helper,  or  aid;  and  the  particular  manner 
in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  aids  us  may  be  seen  stated  in  the  Notes  on 
John  xiv.  16.  As  usual  here  with  reference  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  it  is 
employed  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  word  advocate,  as  the 
•word  is  frequently  used  in  the  Greek  writers  to  denote  an  advocate 
in  court ;  that  is,  one  whom  we  call  to  our  aid ;  or  to  stcmd  by  us,  to 
defend  our  suit.  Where  it  is  applied  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  language 
is  evidently  figurative,  since  there  can  be  no  literal  pleading  for  us  in 
heaven  ;  but  it  is  expressive  of  the  great  truth  that  he  has  under- 
taken our  cause  with  God,  and  that  he  performs  for  us  all  that  Ave 
expect  of  an  advocate  and  counsellor.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  he  manages  our  cause  in  the  same  way,  or  on  the 
same  principles  on  which  an  advocate  in  a  human  tribunal  does.  An 
advocate  in  court  is  employed  to  defend  his  client.  He  does  not 
begin  by  admitting  his  guilt,  or  in  any  way  basing  his  plea  on  the 
conceded  fact  that  he  is  guilty  ;  his  proper  business  is  to  show  that 
he  is  not  guilty,  or,  if  he  be  proved  to  be  so,  to  see  that  no  injustice 
shall  be  done  him.  The  proper  business  of  an  advocate  in  a  human 
court,  therefore,  embraces  two  things  :  (1.)  To  show  that  his  clien 
is  not  guilty  in  the  form  and  manner  charged  on  him.  This  he  may 
do  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  (a)  by  showing  that  he  did  not  do  th* 
act  charged  on  him,  as  when  he  is  charged  with  murder,  and  can. 
prove  an  alibi,  or  show  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  time  the 
murder  was  committed  ;  or  (b)  by  proving  that  he  had  a  right  to  do 
the  deed — as,  if  he  is  charged  with  murder,  he  may  admit  the  fact  of 
the  killing,  but  may  show  that  it  was  in  self-defence.  (2.)  In  case 
his  client  is  convicted,  his  office  is  to  see  that  no  injustice  is  done  to 
him  in  the  sentence ;  to  stand  by  him  still ;  to  avail  himself  of  all 
that  the  law  allows  in  his  favour,  or  to  state  any  circumstance  of 
age,  or  sex,  or  former  service,  or  bodily  health,  which  would  in  any 
way  mitigate  the  sentence.  The  advocacy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  our 
behalf,  however,  is  wholly  different  from  this,  though  the  same 
general  object  is  pursued  and  sought,  the  good  of  those  for  whom 
he  becomes  an  advocate.  The  nature  of  his  advocacy  may  be  stated 
in  the  following  particulars  :  (1.)  He  admits  the  guilt  of  those  for 
whom  he  becomes  the  advocate,  to  the  full  extent  charged  on  them 
by  the  law  of  God,  and  by  their  own  consciences.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  hide  or  conceal  it.  He  makes  no  apology  for  it.  He 
neither  attempts  to  deny  the  fact,  nor  to  show  that  they  had  a  right 
to  do  as  they  have  done.  He  could  not  do  this,  for  it  would  not  be 
true  ;  and  any  plea  before  the  throne  of  God  which  should  be  based 
on  a  denial  of  our  guilt  woidd  be  fatal  to  our  cause.  (2.)  As  our 
advocate,  he  undertakes  to  be  security  that  no  -wrong  shall  be  done 
to  the  universe  if  we  are  not  punished  as  we  deserve ;  that  is,  if  we 
are  pardoned,  and  treated  as  if  we  had  not  sinned.  This  he  does 
by  pleading  what  he  has  done  in  behalf  of  men ;  that  is,  by  the  plea 
that  his  sufferings  and  death  in  behalf  of  sinners  have  done  as  much 
to  honour  the  law,  and  to  maintain  the  truth  and  justice  of  God,  and 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  apostasy,  as  if  the  offenders  themselves 
had  suffered  the  full  penalty  of  the  law.  If  sinners  are  punished  in 
hell,  there  will  be  some  object  to  be  accomplished  by  it ;  and  the 
simple  account  of  the  atonement  by  Christ  is,  that  his  death  will 
6ecure  all  the  good  results  to  the  universe  which  would  be  secured 
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by  the  punishment  of  the  offender  himself.  It  has  done  as  much  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  the  law,  and  to  impress  the  universe  "with 
the  truth  that  sin  cannot  be  committed  with  impnnity.  If  all  the 
good  results  can  be  secured  by  substituted  sufferings  which  there 
would  be  by  the  punishment  of  the  offender  himself,  then  it  is  clear 
that  the  guilty  may  be  acquitted  and  saved.  Why  should  they  not 
be  ?  The  Saviour,  as  our  advocate,  undertakes  to  be  security  that 
this  shall  be.  (3.)  As  our  advocate,  he  becomes  a  surety  for  our 
good  behaviour  ;  gives  a  pledge  to  justice  that  we  will  obey  the  laws 
of  God,  and  that  he  will  keep  us  in  the  paths  of  obedience  and  truth ; 
that,  if  pardoned,  we  will  not  continue  to  rebel.  This  pledge  or 
surety  can  be  given  in  no  human  court  of  justice.  No  man,  advo- 
cate or  friend,  can  give  security  when  one  is  pardoned  who  has  been 
convicted  of  stealing  a  horse,  that  he  will  not  steal  a  horse  again ; 
when  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  murder  is  pardoned,  that  he  will 
never  be  guilty  of  it  again  ;  when  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  forgery 
is  pardoned,  that  he  will  not  be  guilty  of  it  again.  If  he  could  do 
this,  the  subject  of  pardon  would  be  attended  with  much  fewer  dif- 
ficulties than  it  is  now.  But  the  Lord  Jesus  becomes  such  a  pledge 
or  surety  for  us,  (Heb.  vii.  22,)  and  hence  he  becomes  such  an  advo- 
cate with  the  Father  as  we  need.  IT  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  One 
who  is  eminently  righteous  himself,  and  who  possesses  the  means  of 
rendering  others  righteous.  It  is  an  appropriate  feeling  when  we 
come  before  God  in  his  name,  that  we  come  pleading  the  merits  of 
Due  who  is  eminently  righteous,  and  on  account  of  whose  righteous- 
ness we  may  be  justified  and  saved. 

2.  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  The  word  rendered  pro- 
pitiation (lAao-fiSs)  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  except 
in  chap.  iv.  10  of  this  epistle;  though  words  of  the  same  derivation, 
and  having  the  same  essential  meaning,  frequently  occur.  The  cor- 
responding word  l\a.(TTT)piov  (Jiilasterion)  occurs  in  Romans  iii.  25, 
rendered  propitiation — "  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitia- 
tion through  faith  in  his  blood  ;"  and  in  Heb.  ix.  5,  rendered  mercy- 
seat — "  shadowing  the  tnercy-seat."  The  verb  iKacrKoiJLai  {hilaskoynai) 
occurs  also  in  Luke  xviii.  3 — "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner;"  and 
Heb.  ii.  17 — "to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people."  For 
the  idea  expressed  by  these  words,  see  Notes  on  Rom.  iii.  25.  The 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  is  that  of  reconciling,  appeasing,  turning 
away  anger,  rendering  propitious  or  favourable.  The  idea  is,  that 
there  is  anger  or  wrath,  or  that  something  has  been  done  to  offend, 
and  that  it  is  needful  to  turn  away  that  wrath,  or  to  appease.  This 
may  be  done  by  a  sacrifice,  by  songs,  by  services  rendered,  or  by 
bloody  offerings.  So  the  word  is  often  used  in  Homer. — Passow. 
We  have  similar  words  in  common  use,  as  when  we  say  of  one  that 
he  has  been  offended,  and  that  something  must  be  done  to  appease 
him,  or  to  turn  away  his  wrath.  This  is  commonly  done  with  us  by 
making  restitution  ;  or  by  an  acknowledgment ;  or  by  yielding  the 
point  in  controversy  ;  or  by  an  expression  of  regret ;  or  by  different 
conduct  in  time  to  come.  But  this  idea  must  not  be  applied  too 
literally  to  God ;  nor  should  it  be  explained  away.  The  essential 
thoughts  in  regard  to  him,  as  implied  in  this  word,  are,  (1,)  that  hia 
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will  has  been  disre  jarded,  and  his  law  violated,  and  that  he  has 
reason  to  be  offende  1  with  us  ;  (2,;  that  in  that  condition  he  cannot, 
consistently  with  his  perfections,  a  id  the  good  of  the  universe,  treat 
us  as  if  we  had  not  done  it ;  (3,)  tl  at  it  is  proper  that,  in  some  way, 
he  should  show  his  displeasure  at  c  ur  conduct,  either  by  punishing 
us,  or  by  something  that  shall  answer  the  same  purpose;  and,  (4,) 
that  the  means  of  propitiation  con  e  in  here,  and  accomplish  this 
end,  and  make  it  proper  that  he  sh  ould  treat  us  as  if  we  had  not 
sinned  ;  that  is,  he  is  reconciled,  or  ap  oeased,  and  his  anger  is  turned 
away.  Tins  is  done,  it  is  supposed,  b/  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
accomplishing,  in  most  important  resj  ects,  what  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  punishment  of  the  offender  himself.  In  regard  to 
this,  in  order  to  a  proper  understanding  of  what  is  accomplished,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe  two  things — what  is  not  done,  and  what  is, 
I.  There  are  certain  things  which,  do  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  pro- 
pitiation. They  are  such  as  these :  (a)  That  it  does  not  change  the 
fact  that  the  wrong  was  done.  That  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
denied,  and  he  who  undertakes  to  make  a  propitiation  for  sin  does 
not  deny  it.  (b)  It  does  not  change  God  ;  it  does  not  make  him  a 
different  being  from  what  he  was  before  ;  it  does  not  buy  him  over  to 
a  willingness  to  show  mercy;  it  does  not  change  an  inexorable  being 
to  one  who  is  compassionate  and  kind,  (c)  The  offering  that  is 
made  to  secure  reconciliation  does  not  necessarily  produce  recon- 
ciliation in  fact.  It  prepares  the  way  for  it  on  the  part  of  God,  but 
whether  they  for  whom  it  is  made  will  be  disposed  to  accept  it  is 
another  question.  When  two  men  are  alienated  from  each  other, 
you  may  go  to  B  and  say  to  him  that  all  obstacles  to  reconciliation 
on  the  part  of  A  are  removed,  and  that  he  is  disposed  to  be  at  peace, 
but  whether  B  will  be  willing  to  be  at  peace  is  quite  another  matter. 
The  mere  fact  that  bis  adversary  is  disposed  to  be  at  peace,  de- 
termines nothing  in  regard  to  his  disposition  in  the  matter.  So  in 
regard  to  the  controversy  between  man  and  God.  It  may  be  true 
that  all  obstacles  to  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  God  are  taken  away, 
and  still  it  may  be  quite  a  separate  question  whether  man  will  be 
willing  to  lay  aside  his  opposition,  and  embrace  the  terms  of  mercy. 
In  itself  considered,  one  does  not  necessarily  determine  the  other,  or 
throw  any  light  on  it.  II.  The  amount,  then,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
pitiation made  for  sin  is,  that  it  removes  all  obstacles  to  reconcilia- 
tion on  the  part  of  God  ;  it  does  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  his  law,  his  justice,  and  his  truth  ;  it  makes 
it  consistent  for  him  to  offer  pardon — that  is,  it  removes  whatever 
there  was  that  made  it  necessary  to  inflict  punishment,  and  thus,  so 
far  as  the  word  can  be  applied  to  God,  it  appeases  him,  or  turns 
away  his  anger,  or  renders  him  propitious.  This  it  does,  not  in 
respect  to  producing  any  change  in  God,  but  in  respect  to  the  fact 
that  it  removes  whatever  there  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that 
prevented  the  free  and  full  offer  of  pardon.  The  idea  of  the  apostle 
in  the  passage  before  us  is,  that  when  we  sin  we  may  be  assured  that 
this  has  been  done,  and  that  pardon  may  now  be  freely  extended  to 
us.  II  And  not  for  ours  only.  Not  only  for  the  sins  of  us  who  are 
Christians,  for  the  apostle  was  writing  to  such.    The  idea  which  he 
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3   And  hereby  we  do  know 
that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  ' 

p  Luke  vi.  46;  John  xiv.  15,  23. 


his  commandments. 

4  He  that  saith,  I  know  him, 


intends  to  convey  seems  to  be,  that  when  we  come  before  God  we 
should  take  the  most  liberal  and  large  views  of  the  atonement ;  we 
should  feel  that  the  most  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  our 
pardon,  and  that  in  no  respect  is  there  any  limit  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  that  work  to  remove  all  sin.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  ;  sufficient  for 
all  the  world.  IT  But  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  The 
phrase  "  the  sins  of  "  is  not  in  the  original,  but  is  not  improperly  sup- 
plied, for  the  connexion  demands  it.  This  is  one  of  the  expressions 
occurring  in  the  New  Testament  which  demonstrate  that  the  atone- 
ment was  made  for  all  men,  and  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
any  other  opinion.  If  he  had  died  only  for  a  part  of  the  race,  this 
language  could  not  have  been  used.  The  phrase,  "  the  Avhole  world," 
is  one  which  naturally  embraces  all  men ;  is  such  as  would  be  used 
if  it  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  meant  to  teach  that  Christ  died  for 
all  men  ;  and  is  such  as  cannot  be  explained  on  any  other  supposi- 
tion. If  he  died  only  for  the  elect,  it  is  not  true  that  he  is  the  "pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  "  in  any  proper  sense,  nor 
would  it  be  possible  then  to  assign  a  sense  in  which  it  could  be  true. 
This  passage,  interpreted  in  its  plain  and  obvious  meaning,  teaches 
the  following  things  :  (1.)  That  the  atonement  in  its  own  nature  is 
adapted  to  all  men,  or  that  it  is  as  much  fitted  to  one  individual,  or 
one  class,  as  another  ;  (2,)  that  it  is  sufficient  in  merit  for  all;  that  is, 
that  if  any  more  should  be  saved  than  actually  will  be,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  any  additional  suffering  in  order  to  save  them  ;  (3,) 
that  it  has  no  special  adaptedness  to  one  person  or  class  more  than 
another ;  that  is,  that  in  its  own  nature  it  did  not  render  the  salva- 
tion of  one  more  easy  than  that  of  another.  It  so  magnified  the  law, 
so  honoured  God,  so  fully  expressed  the  Divine  sense  of  the  evil  of 
sin  in  respect  to  all  men,  that  the  offer  of  salvation  might  be  made 
as  freely  to  one  as  to  another,  and  that  any  and  all  might  take  shelter 
under  it  and  be  safe.  "Whether,  however,  God  might  not,  for  wise 
reasons,  resolve  that  its  benefits  should  be  applied  to  a  part  only,  is 
another  question,  and  one  which  does  not  affect  the  inquiry  about 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  atonement.  On  the  evidence  that  the 
atonement  was  made  for  all,  see  Notes  on  2  Cor.  v.  14,  and  Heb.  ii.  9. 

3.  And  hereby  we  do  know  that  tee  knoxo  him.  To  wit,  by  that 
which  follows,  we  have  evidence  that  we  are  truly  acquainted  with 
him,  and  with  the  requirements  of  his  religion  ;  that  is,  that  we  are 
truly  his  friends.  The  word  him,  in  this  verse,  seems  to  refer  to 
the  Saviour.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  know,  see  Notes,  John 
xvii.  3.  The  apostle  had  stated  in  the  previous  part  of  this  epistle 
some  of  the  leading  points  revealed  by  the  Christian  religion,  and 
he  here  enters  on  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
required  to  show  that  we  are  personally  interested  in  it,  or  that  we 
are  true  Christians.  A  large  part  of  the  epistle  is  occupied  with 
this  subject.  The  first,  the  grand  evidence — that  without  which 
all  others  would  be  vain — he  says  is,  that  we  keep  his  command- 
ments. U  If  we  keep  his  commandments.  See  Notes,  John  xiv.  15. 
Comp.  John  xiv.  23,  24;  xv.  10,  14. 

4.  He  that  saith ,  I  know  him.     He  who  professes  to  be  acquainted 
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and  keepeth  not  his  command- 
ments, is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  him. 

5  But  whoso  keepeth  his 
word,  in  him  verily  is  the  love 
of  God  perfected:  hereby  know 
we  that  we  are  in  him. 


6  He  that  saith,  he  abideth  * 
in  him,  ought  himself  also  so 
to  walk, r  even  as  he  walked. 

7  Brethren,  I  write  no  new 
commandment  unto  you,  but 
an   old    commandment,   which 

q  John  xv.  4,  5.       r  John  xiii.  15. 


with  tho  Saviour,  or  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian.  If  And 
keepeth  not  his  commandments.  "What  he  has  appointed  to  be  ob- 
served by  his  people  ;  that  is,  he  who  does  not  obey  him.  If  Is  a  liar. 
Makes  a  false  profession ;  professes  to  have  that  which  he  really 
has  not.  Such  a  profession  is  a  falsehood,  because  there  can  be  no 
true  religion  where  one  does  not  obey  the  law  of  God. 

5.  But  ichoso  keepeth  his  word.  That  is,  what  he  has  spoken  or 
commanded.  The  term  word  here  will  include  all  that  he  has  made 
known  to  us  as  his  will  in  regard  to  our  conduct.  If  In  him  verily 
is  the  love  of  God  perfected.  He  professes  to  have  the  love  of  God 
in  his  heart,  and  that  love  receives  its  completion  or  filling  up  by 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  That  obedience  is  the  proper  carrying 
out,  or  the  exponent  of  the  love  which  exists  in  the  heart.  Love  to 
the  Saviour  would  be  defective  without  that,  for  it  is  never  com- 
plete without  obedience.  If  this  be  the  true  interpretation,  then 
the  passage  does  not  make  any  affirmation  about  sinless  perfection, 
but  it  only  affirms  that  if  true  love  exists  In  the  heart,  it  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  life ;  or  that  love  and  obedience  are  parts  of  the 
same  thing;  that  one  will  be  manifested  by  the  other;  and  that 
where  obedience  exists,  it  is  the  completion  or  perfecting  of  love. 
Besides,  the  apostle  does  not  say  that  either  the  love  or  the  obedience 
would  be  in  themselves  absolutely  perfect ;  but  he  says  that  one 
cannot  fully  develope  itself  without  the  other.  If  Hereby  know  we 
that  we  are  in  him.  That  is,  by  having  in  fact  such  love  as  shall 
insure  obedience.  To  be  in  him,  is  to  be  united  to  him  ;  to  be  his 
friends.     Comp.  Notes,  John  vi.  56 ;  Rom.  xiii.  14. 

6.  He  that  saith,  he  abideth  in  him.  Gr.,  remains  in  him  ;  that  is, 
abides  or  remains  in  the  belief  of  his  doctrines,  and  in  the  comfort 
and  practice  of  religion.  The  expression  is  one  of  those  which 
refer  to  the  intimate  union  between  Christ  and  his  people.  A  great 
variety  of  phrase  is  employed  to  denote  that.  For  the  meaning  of 
this  word  in  John,  see  Notes,  chap.  iii.  6.  If  Ought  himself  also  so 
to  tcalk,  even  as  he  walked.  Ought  to  live  and  act  as  he  did.  If  he 
is  one  with  him,  or  professes  to  be  united  to  him,  he  ought  to  imitate 
him  in  all  things.    Comp.  John  xiii.  15.     See  also  Notes,  chap.  i.  6. 

7.  Brethren,  I  write  no  nexo  commandment  tmto  you.  That  is,  what 
I  am  now  enjoining  is  not  new.  It  is  the  same  doctrine  which  you 
have  always  heard.  There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  is  referred  to  by  the  word  coynmandment,  whether  it  is  the 
injunction  in  the  previous  verse  to  live  as  Christ  lived,  or  whether 
it  is  what  he  refers  to  in  the  following  verses,  the  duty  of  brotherly 
love.  Perhaps  neither  of  these  is  exactly  the  idea  of  the  apostle, 
but  he  may  mean  in  this  verse  to  put  in  a  general  disclaimer  against 
the  charge  that  what  he  enjoined  was  new.  In  respect  to  all  that 
he  taught,  the  views  of  truth  which  he  held,  the  duties  which  he 
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ye  had  from  the  beginning. 
The  old  commandment  is  the 
word  which  ye  have  heard  from 


the  beginning. 

8  Again,  a  new  '  command- 
ment I  write  unto  you ;  which 

s  John  xiii.  34. 


enjoined,  the  course  of  life  which  he  would  prescribe  as  proper  for 
a  Christian  to  live,  he  meant  to  say  that  it  was  not  at  all  new;  it 
was  nothing  which  he  had  originated  himself,  but  it  was  in  fact  the 
same  system  of  doctrines  which  they  had  always  received  since 
they  became  Christians.  He  might  have  been  induced  to  say  this 
because  he  apprehended  that  some  of  those  whom  he  had  in  his 
eye,  and  whose  doctrines  he  meant  to  oppose,  might  say  that  this 
was  all  new ;  that  it  was  not  the  nature  of  religion  as  it  had  been 
commonly  understood,  and  as  it  was  laid  down  by  the  Saviour.  In 
a  somewhat  different  sense,  indeed,  he  admits  (ver.  8)  that  there 
was  a  "new"  commandment  which  it  was  proper  to  enjoin — for  he 
did  not  forget  that  the  Saviour  himself  called  that  "new;"  and 
though  that  commandment  had  also  been  all  along  inculcated  under 
the  gospel,  yet  there  was  a  sense  in  which  it  was  proper  to  call  that 
new,  for  it  had  been  so  called  by  the  Saviour.  But  in  respect  to  all 
the  doctrines  which  he  maintained,  and  in  respect  to  all  the  duties 
which  he  enjoined,  he  said  that  they  were  not  new  in  the  sense  that 
he  had  originated  them,  or  that  they  had  not  been  enjoined  from 
the  beginning.  Perhaps,  also,  the  apostle  here  may  have  some 
allusion  to  false  teachers  who  were  in  fact  scattering  new  doctrines 
among  the  people,  things  before  unheard  of,  and  attractive  by  their 
novelty ;  and  he  may  mean  to  say  that  he  made  no  pretensions  to 
any  such  novelty,  but  was  content  to  repeat  the  old  and  familiar 
truths  which  they  had  always  received.  Thus,  if  he  was  charged 
with  broaching  new  opinions,  he  denies  it  fully;  if  they  were  ad- 
Yancing  new  opinions,  and  were  even  "making  capital"  out  of 
them,  he  says  that  he  attempted  no  such  thing,  but  was  content 
with  the  old  and  established  opinions  which  they  had  always  re- 
ceived. II  But  an  old  commandment.  Old,  in  the  sense  that  it  has 
always  been  inculcated ;  that  religion  has  always  enjoined  it. 
II  Which  ye  had  from  the  beginning.  "Which  you  have  always  re- 
ceived ever  since  you  heard  anything  about  the  gospel.  It  was 
preached  when  the  gospel  was  first  preached;  it  has  always  been 
promulgated  when  that  has  been  promulgated  ;  it  is  what  you  first 
heard  when  you  were  made  acquainted  with  the  gospel.  Compare 
Notes,  chap.  i.  1.  If  The  old  commandment  is  the  word  which  ye  have 
heard  from  the  beginning.  Is  the  doctrine;  or  is  what  was  enjoined. 
John  is  often  in  the  habit  of  putting  a  truth  in  a  new  form  or  aspect 
in  order  to  make  it  emphatic,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mis- 
apprehension. See  John  i.  1,  2.  The  sense  here  is,  "  All  that  I  am 
saying  to  you  is  in  fact  an  old  commandment,  or  one  which  you 
have  always  had.  There  is  nothing  new  in  what  I  am  enjoining 
on  you." 

8.  Again,  a  new  commandment  I  write  tinto  you.  "  And  yet,  that 
which  I  write  to  you,  and  particularly  enjoin  on  you,  deserves  in 
another  sense  to  be  called  a  new  commandment,  though  it  has  been 
also  inculcated  from  the  beginning,  for  it  was  called  new  by  the 
Saviour  himself."     Or  the  meaning  may  be,  "  In  addition  to  the 
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0  »o  true  in  him  and  in  you, 

because  the  darkness  '  is  past, 

and  the  true  light  now  shineth. 

9  He  that  saith  he  is  in  the 

light,  and  hateth  his  brother,  is 

t  Uom.  xiii.  12. 


in  darkness  "  even  until  now. 
10  He  that  loveth  his  brother 
abideth  in  the  light,  and  there 
is  none  l  occasion  of  stumbling 
in  him. 

u  2  Peter  i.  9.        1  scandal. 


general  precepts  which  I  have  referred  to,  I  do  now  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  new  commandment  of  the  Saviour,  that  which  he  himself 
called  new."  There  can  be  no  doubt  here  that  John  refers  to  the 
commandment  to  "love  one  another,"  (see  vers.  9 — 11,)  and  that 
it  is  here  called  new,  not  in  the  sense  that  John  inculcated  it  as  a 
novel  doctrine,  but  in  the  sense  that  the  Saviour  called  it  such. 
For  the  reasons  why  it  was  so  called  by  him,  see  Notes,  John  xiii.  34. 
H  Which  thing  is  true  in  him.  In  the  Lord  Jesus.  That  is,  which, 
commandment  or  law  of  love  was  illustrated  in  him,  or  was  mani- 
fested by  him  in  his  intercourse  with  his  disciples.  That  which 
was  most  prominent  in  him  was  this  very  love  which  he  enjoined 
on  all  his  followers.  H  And  in  you.  Among  you.  That  is,  you 
have  manifested  it  in  your  intercourse  with,  each  other.  It  is  not 
new  in  the  sense  that  you  have  never  heard  of  it,  and  have  never 
evinced  it,  but  in  the  sense  only  that  he  called  it  new.  If  Because 
the  darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light  now  shineth.  The  ancient 
systems  of  error,  under  which,  men  hated  each  other,  have  passed 
away,  and  you  are  brought  into  the  light  of  the  true  religion.  Once 
you  were  in  darkness,  like  others  ;  now  the  light  of  the  pure  gospel 
shines  around  you,  and  that  requires,  as  its  distinguishing  character- 
istic, love.  Religion  is  often  represented  as  light ;  and  Christ  spoke 
of  himself,  and  was  spoken  of,  as  the  light  of  the  world.  See  Notes, 
John  i.  4,  5.     Comp.  John  viii.  12;  xii.  35,  36,  46;  Isa.  ix.  2. 

9.  He  that  saith  he  is  in  the  light.  That  he  has  true  religion,  or  is 
a  Christian.  See  chap.  i.  7.  II  And  hateth  his  brother.  The  word 
brother  seems  here  to  refer  to  those  who  professed  the  same  religion. 
The  word  is  indeed  sometimes  used  in  a  larger  sense,  but  the  refer- 
ence here  appears  to  be  to  that  which  is  properly  brotherly  love 
among  Christians.  Comp.  Lucke,  in  loc.  H  Is  in  darkness  even  unttt 
now.  That  is,  he  cannot  have  true  religion  unless  he  has  love  to 
the  brethren.  The  command  to  love  one  another  was  one  of  the 
most  solemn  and  earnest  which  Christ  ever  enjoined,  (Johnxv.  17;) 
he  made  it  the  peculiar  badge  of  discipleship,  or  that  by  which  his 
followers  were  to  be  everywhere  known,  (John  xiii.  35;)  and  it  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  have  any  true  religion  without  love  to  those 
who  are  sincerely  and  truly  his  followers.  If  a  man  has  not  that, 
he  is  in  deep  darkness,  whatever  else  he  may  have,  on  the  whole 
subject  of  religion.     Comp.  Notes,  1  Thess.  iv.  9. 

10.  He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light.  Has  true  reli- 
gion, and  enjoys  it.  H  And  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him. 
Marg.,  scandal.  Greek,  "and  there  is  no  stumbling"  [or  scandal — 
GKCLvtiaKov — in  him.]  The  word  here  used,  means  anything  against 
which  one  strikes  or  stumbles ;  and  then  a  stumbling-block,  an 
impediment,  or  anything  which,  occasions  a  fall.  Then  it  is  used  in 
a  moral  or  spiritual  sense,  as  denoting  that  which  is  the  occasion  of 
falling  into  sin.     See  Notes,  Matt.  v.  29  and  Rom.  xiv.  13.     Here 
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11  But  he  that  hateth  his 
brother  is  in  darkness,  and 
walketh  "  in     darkness,      and 

v  Prov.  iv.  15;  John  xii.  35. 


knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth, 
because  that  darkness  hath 
blinded  his  eyes. 

12   I  write  unto  you,  little 


it  refers  to  an  individual  in  respect  to  his  treatment  of  others,  and 
means  that  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  to  lead  him 
into  sin. — Rob.  Lex.  If  he  has  love  to  the  brethren,  he  has  true 
religion ;  and  there  is,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  this  shall  extend, 
nothing  that  will  be  the  occasion  of  his  falling  into  sin  in  his  con- 
duct towards  them,  for  "love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour," 
Rom.  xiii.  10.  His  course  will  be  just,  and  upright,  and  benevolent. 
He  will  have  no  envy  towards  them  in  their  prosperity,  and  will 
not  be  disposed  to  detract  from  their  reputation  in  adversity ;  he 
will  have  no  feelings  of  exultation  when  they  fall,  and  will  not  be 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  their  misfortunes ;  and,  loving  them 
as  brethren,  he  will  be  in  no  respect  under  temptation  to  do  them 
wrong.  In  the  bosom  of  one  who  loves  his  brother,  the  baleful 
passions  of  envy,  malice,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness,  can  have  no 
place.  At  the  same  time,  this  love  of  the  brethren  would  have  an 
important  effect  on  his  whole  Christian  life  and  walk,  for  there  are 
few  things  that  will  have  more  influence  on  a  man's  character  in 
keeping  him  from  doing  wrong,  than  the  love  of  the  good  and  the 
pure.  He  who  truly  loves  good  men,  will  not  be  likely  in  any 
respect  to  go  astray  from  the  paths  of  virtue. 

11.  But  he  that  hateth  his  brother.  The  word  here  used  would,  in 
this  connexion,  include  both  the  mere  absence  of  love,  and  positive 
hatred.  It  is  designed  to  include  the  whole  of  that  state  of  mind 
where  there  is  not  love  for  the  brethren.  If  Is  in  darkness.  Ver.  9. 
IT  And  walketh  in  darkness.  He  is  like  one  who  walks  in  the  dark, 
and  who  sees  no  object  distinctly.  See  Notes,  John  xii.  35.  If  And 
knoiveth  not  ichither  he  goeth.  Like  one  in  the  dark.  He  wanders 
about  not  knowing  what  direction  he  shall  take,  or  where  the  course 
which  he  is  on  will  lead.  The  general  meaning  is,  that  he  is  igno- 
rant of  the  whole  nature  of  religion ;  or,  in  other  words,  love  to  the 
brethren  is  a  central  virtue  in  religion,  and  when  a  man  has  not 
that,  his  mind  is  entirely  clouded  on  the  whole  subject,  and  he 
shows  that  he  knows  nothing  of  its  nature.  There  is  no  virtue  that 
is  designed  to  be  made  more  prominent  in  Christianity;  and  there 
is  none  that  will  throw  its  influence  farther  over  a  man's  life. 

12.  J  xcrite  unto  you,  little  children.  There  has  been  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  commentators  in  regard  to  this  verse  and  the 
three  following  verses,  on  account  of  the  apparent  tautology.  Even 
Doddridge  supposes  that  considerable  error  has  here  crept  into  the 
text,  and  that  a  portion  of  these  verses  should  be  omitted  in  order  to 
avoid  the  repetition.  But  there  is  no  authority  for  omitting  any 
portion  of  the  text,  and  the  passage  is  very  much  in  accordance  with 
the  general  style  of  the  apostle  John.  The  author  of  this  epistle  was 
evidently  accustomed  to  express  his  thoughts  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  having  even  the  appearance  of  tautology,  that  the  exact  idea 
might  be  before  his  readers,  and  that  his  meaning  might  not  be  mis- 
apprehended. In  order  to  show  that  the  truths  which  he  was  utter- 
ing in  this  epistle  pertained  to  all,  and  to  secure  the  interest  of  all 
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children,  because  your  sins  are 

»i  Psa.  xxv.  11  ;   Luke  xxiv.  4"; 
Acts  x.  4'i. 


forgiven  you  for  his  "  name's 
sake. 


in  them,  he  addresses  himself  to  different  classes,  and  says  that  there 
■were  reasons  existing  in  regard  to  each  class  why  he  wrote  to  them. 
In  the  expressions  "I  write,"  and  "I  have  written,"  he  refers  to 
what  is  found  in  the  epistle  itself,  and  the  statements  in  these  verses 
are  designed  to  be  reasons  why  he  brought  these  truths  before  their 
minds.  The  word  here  rendered  little  children  (reKvla)  is  different 
from  that  used  in  ver.  13,  and  rendered  there  little  children,  (iraiSla;) 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  class  of  persons  is  in- 
tended. Some  have  indeed  supposed  that  by  the  term  little  children 
here,  as  in  ver.  1,  the  apostle  means  to  address  all  believers — speak- 
ing to  them  as  a  father;  but  it  seems  more  appropriate  to  suppose  that 
he  means  in  these  verses  to  divide  the  body  of  Christians  whom  he 
addressed  into  three  classes — children,  young  men,  and  the  aged, 
and  to  state  particular  reasons  why  he  wrote  to  each.  If  the  term 
(Te«i/j'o)  little  children  here  means  the  same  as  the  term  (waiS/a)  little 
children  in  ver.  13,  then  he  addresses  each  of  these  classes  twice  in 
these  two  verses,  giving  each  time  somewhat  varied  reasons  why  he 
addressed  them.  That,  by  the  term  "  little  children"  here,  he  means 
children  literally,  seems  to  me  to  be  clear,  (1,)  because  this  is  the 
usual  meaning  of  the  word,  and  should  be  understood  to  be  the 
meaning  here,  unless  there  is  something  ic  the  connexion  to  show 
that  it  is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  ;  (2,)  because  it  seems 
necessary  to  understand  the  other  expressions,  "young  men,"  and 
"  fathers,"  in  a  literal  sense,  as  denoting  those  more  advanced  in  life  ; 
(3,)  because  this  would  be  quite  in  character  for  the  apostle  John. 
He  had  recorded,  and  would  doubtless  remember  the  solemn  injunc- 
tion of  the  Saviour  to  Peter,  (John  xxi.  15,)  to  "feed  his  lambs," 
and  the  aged  apostle  could  not  but  feel  that  what  was  worthy  of  so 
solemn  an  injunction  from  the  Lord,  was  worthy  of  his  attention  and 
care  as  an  apostle;  and  (4)  because  in  that  case,  each  class,  fathers, 
young  men,  and  children,  would  be  twice  addressed  in  these  two 
verses  ;  whereas  if  we  understood  this  of  Christians  in  general,  then 
fathers  and  young  men  would  be  twice  addressed,  and  children  but 
once.  If  this  be  so,  it  may  be  remarked,  (1,)  that  there  were  pro- 
bably quite  young  children  in  the  church  in  the  time  of  the  apostle 
John,  for  the  word  would  naturally  convey  that  idea.  (2.)  The 
exact  age  cannot  be  indeed  determined,  but  two  things  aro  clear: 
(a)  one  is,  that  they  were  undoubtedly  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
since  they  were  younger  than  the  "young  men" — veavicncoi — a  Avord 
usually  applied  to  those  who  were  in  the  vigour  of  life,  from  about 
the  period  of  twenty  up  to  forty  years,  (Notes,  ver.  13,)  and  this 
word  would  embrace  all  who  were  younger  than  that  class  ;  and  (b) 
the  other  is,  that  the  word  itself  would  convey  the  idea  that  they 
were  in  quite  early  life,  as  the  word  children — a  fair  translation  of  it 
— does  now  with  us.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine,  from  the  use  of 
this  word,  precisely  of  what  age  the  class  here  referred  to  was,  but 
the  word  would  imply  that  they  were  in  quite  early  life.  No  rule 
is  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  as  to  the  age  in  which  children 
may  be  admitted  to  the  communion.  The  whole  subject  is  left  to 
the  wise  discretion  of  the  church,  and  is  safely  left  there.     Cases 
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must  vary  so  much  that  no  rule  could  be  laid  down ;  and  little  or  no 
evil  has  arisen  from  leaving  the  point  undetermined  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  church  has  not 
been  rather  in  danger  of  erring  by  having  it  deferred  too  late,  than 
by  admitting  children  too  early.  (3.)  Such  children,  if  worthy  the 
attention  of  an  aged  apostle,  should  receive  the  particular  notice  of 
pastors  now.  Comp.  Notes,  John  xxi.  15.  There  are  reasons  in  all 
cases  now,  as  there  were  then,  why  this  part  of  a  congregation  should 
receive  the  special  attention  of  a  minister  of  religion.  The  hopes  of 
a  church  are  in  them.  Their  minds  are  susceptible  to  impression. 
The  character  of  the  piety  in  the  next  age  will  depend  on  their  views 
of  religion.  All  that  there  is  of  value  in  the  church  and  the  world 
will  soon  pass  into  their  hands.  The  houses,  farms,  factories ;  the 
pulpits,  and  the  chairs  of  professors  in  colleges  ;  the  seats  of  senators 
and  the  benches  of  judges ;  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  all  the 
offices  in  the  church ;  the  interests  of  learning,  and  of  benevolence 
and  liberty,  are  all  soon  to  be  under  their  control.  Everything  valu. 
able  in  this  world  will  soon  depend  on  their  conduct  and  character 
and  who,  therefore,  can  over-estimate  the  importance  of  training 
them  up  in  just  views  of  religion.  As  John  wrote  to  this  class,  should 
not  pastors  preach  to  them  ?  IT  Because — on.  This  particle  may  be 
rendered  for,  or  because;  and  the  meaning  may  be  either  that  the  fact 
that  their  sins  were  forgiven  -was  a  reason  for  writing  to  them,  since  it 
would  be  proper,  on  that  ground,  to  exhort  them  to  a  holy  life ;  or  that 
he  wrote  to  them  because  it  was  a  privilege  to  address  them  as  those 
who  were  forgiven,  for  he  felt  that,  in  speaking  to  them,  he  could 
address  them  as  such.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
causal  particle,  and  that  the  apostle,  in  the  various  specifications 
which  he  makes,  designs  to  assign  particular  reasons  why  he  wrote 
to  each  class,  enjoining  on  them  the  duties  of  a  holy  life.  Comp. 
ver.  21.  IT  Your  sins  are  forgiven  you.  That  is,  this  is  a  reason  why  he 
wrote  to  them,  and  enjoined  these  things  on  them.  The  meaning 
seems  to  be,  that  the  fact  that  our  past  sins  are  blotted  out  furnishes 
a  strong  reason  why  we  should  be  holy.  That  reason  is  founded  on 
the  goodness  of  God  in  doing  it,  and  on  the  obligation  under  which 
we  are  brought  by  the  fact  that  God  has  had  mercy  on  us.  This  is 
a  consideration  which  children  will  feel  as  well  as  others ;  for  there 
is  nothing  which  will  tend  more  to  make  a  child  obedient  hereafter, 
than  the  fact  that  a  parent  freely  forgives  the  past.  IT  For  his  name's 
sake.  On  account  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  that  is,  in  virtue  of  what 
he  has  done  for  us.  In  ver.  13,  he  states  another  reason  why  he 
wrote  to  this  same  class — "because  they  had  known  the  Father." 

13.  /  write  unto  you,  fathers.  As  there  were  special  reasons  for 
writing  to  children,  so  there  were  also  for  writing  to  those  who  were 
more  mature  in  life.  The  class  here  addressed  would  embrace  all 
those  who  were  in  advance  of  the  veavlo-noi,  or  young  men,  and  woula 
properly  include  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  families.  IT  Because 
ye  have  knoicn  him  that  is  from  the  beginning.  That  is,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Notes,  chap.  i.  1.  The  argument  is,  that  they  had  been 
long  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  his  religion,  and  understood 
"well  its  doctrines  and  duties.     It  cannot  be  certainly  inferred  from 
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this  that  they  had  hud  a.  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Lord  Jesus  ; 
yet  that  this  might  have  been  is  not  impossible,  for  John  had  him- 
self personally  known  him,  and  there  may  have  been  some  among 
those  to  whom  he  wrote  who  had  also  seen  and  known  him.  If  this 
were  so,  it  would  give  additional  impressiveness  to  the  reason  as- 
signed here  for  writing  to  them,  and  for  reminding  them  of  the 
principles  of  that  religion  which  they  had  learned  from  his  own  lips 
and  example.  But  perhaps  all  that  is  necessarily  implied  in  this 
passage  is,  that  they  had  had  long  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  having  un- 
derstood that  thoroughly,  it  was  proper  to  address  them  as  aged  and 
established  Christians,  and  to  call  on  them  to  maintain  the  true 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  against  the  specious  but  dangerous  errors 
which  then  prevailed.  IT  I  write  unto  you,  young  men.  veaviaicou 
This  word  would  properly  embrace  those  who  were  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  midway  between  children  and  old  men.  It  is  uniformly  ren- 
dered young  men  in  the  New  Testament :  Matt.  xix.  20,  22  ;  Mark 
xiv.  51 ;  xvi.  5;  Luke  vii.  14;  Acts  ii.  17;  v.  10;  and  in  the  pas- 
sages before  us.  It  does  not  elsewhere  occur.  It  is  commonly  un- 
derstood as  embracing  those  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  manhood  up 
to  the  period  of  about  forty  years. — Robinson.  IT  Because  ye  have 
overcome  the  wicked  one.  That  is,  because  you  have  vigour,  (see  the 
next  verse,)  and  that  vigour  you  have  shown  by  overcoming  the 
assaults  of  the  wicked  one — the  devil.  You  have  triumphed  over 
the  passions  which  prevail  in  early  life ;  you  have  combatted  the 
allurements  of  vice,  ambition,  covetousness,  and  sensuality ;  and  you 
have  shown  that  there  is  a  strength  of  character  and  of  piety  on 
which  reliance  can  be  placed  in  promoting  religion.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  to  exhort  you  not  to  disgrace  the  victory  which  you  have 
already  gained,  but  to  employ  your  vigour  of  character  in  maintain- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Saviour.  The  thing  to  which  John  appeals  here 
is  the  energy  of  those  at  this  period  of  life,  and  it  is  proper  at  all 
times  to  make  this  the  ground  of  appeal  in  addressing  a  church. 
It  is  right  to  call  on  those  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  who  are 
endowed  with  energy  of  character,  to  employ  their  talents  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  stand  up  as  the  open  advocates  of 
truth.  Thus  the  apostle  calls  on  the  three  great  classes  into  which 
a  community  or  a  church  may  be  considered  as  divided :  youth,  be- 
cause their  sins  were  already  forgiven,  and,  though  young,  they  had 
actually  entered  on  a  career  of  virtue  and  religion,  a  career  which 
by  all  means  they  ought  to  be  exhorted  to  pursue ;  fathers,  or  aged 
men,  because  they  had  had  long  experience  in  religion,  and  had  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  gospel, 
and  they  might  be  expected  to  stand  steadfastly  as  examples  to 
others  ;  and  young  men,  those  who  were  in  the  vigour  and  prime  of 
life,  because  they  had  shown  that  they  had  power  to  resist  evil,  and 
were  endowed  with  strength,  and  it  was  proper  to  call  on  them  to 
exert  their  vigour  in  the  sacred  cause  of  religion.  If  I  write  unto  you, 
little  children.  Many  mss.  read  here,  I  have  written — iypatya. — instead 
of  /  write — ypdepco.  This  reading  is  found  in  both  the  ancient  Syriac 
versions,  and  in  the  Coptic ;  it  was  followed  by  Origen,  Cyril,  Pho- 
tius,  and  (Ecumenius  ;  and  it  is  adopted  by  Grotius,  Mill,  and  Hahn, 
and  is  probably  the  true  reading.    The  connexion  seems  to  demand 
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wicked  one.  I  write  unto  you,  I  14  I  have  written  unto  you, 
little  children,  because  ye  have  l  fathers,  because  ye  have  known 
known  the  Father. y  I  y  John  xiv.  7.  9. 

this.  In  vers.  12,  13,  the  apostle  uses  the  word  ypd<pa> — I  write — in 
relation  to  children,  fathers,  and  young  men ;  in  the  passage  before 
us,  and  in  the  next  verse,  he  again  addresses  children,  fathers,  and 
young  men,  and  in  relation  to  the  two  latter,  he  says  eypa\j/a — J  have 
written.  The  connexion,  therefore,  seems  to  demand  that  the  same 
word  should  be  employed  here  also.  Some  persons  have  supposed 
that  the  whole  passage  is  spurious,  but  of  that  there  is  no  evidence  ; 
and,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  John  to  re- 
peat a  sentiment,  and  to  place  it  in  a  variety  of  lights,  in  order  that 
he  might  make  it  certain  that  he  was  not  misapprehended.  Some 
have  supposed,  also,  that  the  expression  "I  have  written,"  refers  to 
some  former  epistle  which  is  now  lost,  or  to  the  Gospel  by  the  same 
author,  which  had  been  sent  to  them,  {Hug.,)  and  that  he  means 
here  to  remind  them  that  he  had  written  to  them  on  some  former 
occasion,  inculcating  the  same  sentiments  which  he  now  expressed. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  this  supposition  is  not  necessary 
in  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  passage.  In  the  former 
expression,  "  I  write,"  the  state  of  mind  would  be  that  of  one  who 
fixed  his  attention  on  what  he  was  then  doing,  and  the  particular 
reason  why  he  did  it — and  the  apostle  states  these  reasons  in  vers. 
12,  13.  Yet  it  would  not  be  unnatural  for  him  immediately  to  throw 
his  mind  into  the  past,  and  to  state  the  reasons  why  he  had  resolved 
to  write  to  them  at  all,  and  then  to  look  at  what  he  had  purposed  to 
say  as  already  done,  and  to  state  the  reasons  why  that  was  done. 
Thus  one  who  sat  down  to  write  a  letter  t;o  a  friend  might  appro- 
priately state  in  any  part  of  the  letter  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
liixn.  to  write  at  all  to  him  on  the  subject.  If  he  fixed  his  attention 
on  the  fact  that  he  was  actually  writing,  and  on  the  reasons  why  he 
wrote,  he  would  express  himself  in  the  present  tense — /  write;  if  on 
the  previous  pm*pose,  or  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  write  at 
all,  he  wrould  use  the  past  tense — /  have  written  for  such  and  such 
reasons.  So  John  seems  here,  in  order  to  make  what  he  says  emphatic, 
to  refer  to  two  states  of  his  own  mind:  the  one  when  he  resolved  to  write, 
and  the  reasons  Avhich  occurred  to  him  then ;  and  the  other  when 
he  was  actually  writing,  and  the  reasons  which  occurred  to  him  then 
The  reasons  are  indeed  substantially  the  same,  but  they  are  coi> 
templated  from  different  points  of  view,  and  that  fact  shows  that 
what  he  did  was  done  with  deliberation,  and  from  a  deep  sense  ol 
duty.  %  Because  ye  have  knoim  the  Father.  In  verse  12,  the  reason 
assigned  for  writing  to  this  class  is,  that  their  sins  were  forgiven. 
The  reason  assigned  here  is,  that  in  early  life  they  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  God  as  a  Father.  He  desires  that  they  would  show 
themselves  dutiful  and  faithful  children  in  this  relation  which  they 
sustained  to  him.  Even  children  may  learn  to  regard  God  as  tneir 
Father,  and  may  have  towards  him  all  the  affectionate  interest  whicn 
grows  out  of  this  relation. 

14.  /  have  written  unto  you,  fathers,  because,  etc.  The  reason 
assigned  here  for  writing  to  fathers  is  the  same  which  is  given  m 
the  previous  verse.  It  would  seem  that,  in  respect  to  them,  the 
apostle  regarded  this  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  writing  to  them,  and 
only  meant  to  enforce  it  by  repeating  it.     The  fact  that  they  had 
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him  that  is  from  the  beginning. 
I  have  written  unto  you,  young 
men,  because  ye  are  strong, : 
and  the  word  of  God  abideth  " 

M  Eph.  vi.  10.        a  John  xv.7. 


in  you,  and  ye  have  overcome  ' 
the  wicked  one. 

15  Love  cnot  the  world,  nei- 
ther the  things  that  are  in  the 

*  Rev.  ii.  7,  etc.        c  Rom.  xii.  2. 


through  many  years  been  acquainted  with,  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  the  true  religion,  seemed  to  him  a  sufficient  reason  for  writing  to 
them,  and  for  exhorting  them  to  a  steadfast  adherence  to  those  princi- 
ples and  duties,  %  I  have  written  unto  you,  young  men,  because  ye  are 
strong,  etc.  The  two  additional  circumstances  which  he  here  mentions 
as  reasons  for  writing  to  young  men  are,  that  they  are  strong,  and  that 
the  word  of  God  abides  in  them.  The  first  of  these  reasons  is,  that 
they  were  strong ;  that  is,  that  they  were  qualified  for  active  and 
useful  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer.  Children  were  yet  too 
young  and  feeble  to  appeal  to  them  by  this  motive,  and  the  powers 
of  the  aged  were  exhausted  ;  but  those  who  were  in  the  vigour  of  life 
might  be  called  upon  for  active  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  same  appeal  may  be  made  now  to  the  same  class  ;  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  thus  vigorous  is  a  proper  ground  of  exhortation,  for  the 
church  needs  their  active  services,  and  they  are  bound  to  devote 
their  powers  to  the  cause  of  truth.  The  other  additional  ground  of 
appeal  is,  that  the  Avoid  of  God  abode  in  them  ;  that  is,  that  those 
of  this  class  to  whom  he  wrote  had  showed,  perhaps  in  time  of 
temptation,  that  they  adhered  firmly  to  the  principles  of  religion. 
They  had  not  flinched  from  an  open  defence  of  the  truths  of  religion 
when  assailed ;  they  had  not  been  seduced  by  the  plausible  arts  of 
the  advocates  of  error,  but  they  had  had  strength  to  overcome  the 
wicked  one.  The  reason  here  for  appealing  to  this  class  is,  that  in 
fact  they  had  showed  that  they  could  be  relied  on,  and  it  was  proper 
Jo  depend  on  them  to  advocate  the  great  principles  of  Christianity. 
15.  Love  not  the  icorld.  The  term  world  seems  to  be  used  in  the 
Scriptures  in  three  senses  :  (1.)  As  denoting  the  physical  universe  ; 
the  world  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  ;  the  world  considered  as  the  work 
of  God,  as  a  material  creation.  (2.)  The  world  as  applied  to  the 
people  that  reside  in  it — "the  world  of  mankind."  (3.)  As  the 
dwellers  on  the  earth  are  by  nature  without  religion,  and  act  under 
a  set  of  maxims,  aims,  and  principles  that  have  reference  only  to 
this  life,  the  term  comes  to  be  used  with  reference  to  that  com- 
munity ;  that  is,  to  the  objects  which  they  peculiarly  seek,  and  the 
principles  by  which  they  are  actuated.  Considered  with  reference 
to  the  first  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  not  improper  to  love  the  world  as 
the  work  of  God,  and  as  illustrating  his  perfections  ;  for  we  may 
suppose  that  God  loves  his  own  works,  and  it  is  not  wrong  that  we 
should  find  pleasure  in  their  contemplation.  Considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  second  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  not  wrong  to  love  the 
people  of  the  world  with  a  love  of  benevolence,  and  to  have  attach- 
ment to  our  kindred  and  friends  who  constitute  a  part  of  it,  though 
they  are  not  Christians.  It  is  only  with  reference  to  the  word  as 
used  in  the  third  sense  that  the  command  here  can  be  understood  to 
be  applicable,  or  that  the  love  of  the  world  is  forbidden  ;  with  refer- 
ence to  the  objects  sought,  the  maxims  that  prevail,  the  principles 
that  reign  in  that  community  that  lives  for  this  world  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  world  to  come.     The  meaning  is,  that  we  are 
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world.     If  *  any  man  love  the  '  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is 
not  in  him. 

1G    For  all   that   is  in   the 


d  Matt.  vi.  C4;  Gal.  i.  10; 
James  iv.  4. 


and  the  lust  of  the  f  eyes,  and 
the  pride  8  of  life,  is  not  of  the 
Father,  but  is  of  the  world. 

e  2  Peter  ii.  10.       f  Psa  cxix.  37. 
g  Psa.  lxxiii.  6. 


not  to  fix  our  affections  on  -worldly  objects — on  what  the  world  can 
furnish — as  our  portion,  with  the  spirit  with  which  they  do  who  live 
only  for  this  world,  regardless  of  the  life  to  come.  We  are  not  to 
make  this  world  the  object  of  our  chief  affection;  we  are  not  to  be 
influenced  by  the  maxims  and  feelings  which  prevail  among  those 
who  do.  Comp.  Notes,  Rom.  xii.  2,  and  James  iv.  4.  See  also 
Matt.  xvi.  26 ;  Luke  ix.  25  ;  1  Cor.  i.  20  ;  iii.  19  ;  Gal.  iv.  3  ;  Col. 
ii.  8.  IT  Neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  Referred  to  in  the 
next  verse  as  "the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  ©f  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life."  This  explanation  shows  what  John  meant  by  "  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world."  He  does  not  say  that  we  are  in  no 
sense  to  love  anything  that  is  in  the  material  world ;  that  we  are  to 
feel  no  interest  in  flowers,  and  streams,  and  forests,  and  fountains  ; 
that  we  are  to  have  no  admiration  for  what  God  has  done  as  the 
Creator  of  all  things  ;  that  we  are  to  cherish  no  love  for  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  our  friends  and  kindred ;  or  that  we  are  to 
pursue  none  of  the  objects  of  this  life  in  making  provision  for  our 
families ;  but  that  we  are  not  to  love  the  things  which  are  sought 
merely  to  pamper  the  appetite,  to  please  the  eye,  or  to  promote  pride 
in  living.  These  are  the  objects  sought  by  the  people  of  the  world ; 
these  are  not  the  objects  to  be  sought  by  the  Christian.  IT  If  any 
man  love  the  world,  etc.  If,  in  this  sense,  a  man  loves  the  world,  it 
shows  that  he  has  no  true  religion ;  that  is,  if  characteristically  he 
loves  the  world  as  his  portion,  and  lives  for  that ;  if  it  is  the  ruling 
principle  of  his  life  to  gain  and  enjoy  that,  it  shows  that  his  heart 
has  never  been  renewed,  and  that  he  has  no  part  with  the  children 
of  God.     See  Notes,  James  iv.  4  ;  Matt.  vi.  24. 

16.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world.  That  is,  all  that  really  constitutes 
the  world,  or  that  enters  into  the  aims  and  purposes  of  those  who 
live  for  this  life.  All  that  that  community  lives  for  may  be  com- 
prised under  the  following  things.  IT  The  Inst  of  the  flesh.  The 
word  lust  is  used  here  in  the  general  sense  of  desire,  or  that  which  is 
the  object  of  desire — not  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  it  is  now 
commonly  used  to  denote  libidinous  passion.  See  Notes,  James 
i.  14.  The  phrase,  "the  lust  of  the  flesh,"  here  denotes  that  which 
pampers  the  appetites,  or  all  that  is  connected  with  the  indulgence 
of  the  mere  animal  propensities.  A  large  part  of  the  world  lives  for 
little  more  than  this.  This  is  the  lowest  form  of  worldly  indulgence ; 
those  which  are  immediately  specified  being  of  a  higher  order,  though 
still  merely  worldly.  If  And  the  lust  of  the  eyes.  That  which  is 
designed  merely  to  gratify  the  sight.  This  would  include,  of  course, 
costly  raiment,  jewels,  gorgeous  furniture,  splendid  palaces,  pleasure- 
grounds,  etc.  The  object  is  to  refer  to  the  gay  vanities  of  this 
world,  the  thing  on  which  the  eye  delights  to  rest  where  there  is  no 
higher  object  of  life.  It  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  eye  is 
never  to  be  gratified,  or  that  we  can  find  as  much  pleasure  in  an 
ugly  as  in  a  handsome  object,  or  that  it  is  sinful  to  find  pleasure  in 
beholding  objects  of  real  beauty — for  the  world,  as  formed  by  its 
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17  Anil  *  the  world  passeth 
away,  and  the  lust  thereof:  but 
lie  that  doeth  the  will  of  God 
abideth  for  ever. 

A  Psa.  xxxix.  6;  I  Cor.  vii.  31. 


18  Little  children,  it  is  the 
last  '  time  :  and  as  ye  have 
heard  *  that     antichrist     shall 

1  Heb.  i.  C.        k  Matt.  xxiv.  C4 ; 
1  Tim.  iv.  1. 


Creator,  is  full  of  such  things,  and  he  could  not  but  have  intended 
that  pleasure  should  enter  the  soul  through  the  eye,  or  that  the 
beauties  which  he  has  shed  so  lavishly  over  his  works  should  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  his  creatures ;  but  the  apostle  refers  to 
this  when  it  is  the  great  and  leading  object  of  life — when  it  is  sought 
without  any  connexion  with  religion  or  reference  to  the  world  to 
come.  If  And  the  pride  of  life.  The  word  here  used  means,  properly, 
ostentation  or  boasting,  and  then  arrogance  or  pride. — Robinson.  It 
refers  to  whatever  there  is  that  tends  to  promote  pride,  or  that  is  an 
index  of  pride,  such  as  the  ostentatious  display  of  dress,  equipage, 
furniture,  etc.  U  Is  not  of  the  Father.  Does  not  proceed  from  God, 
or  meet  with  his  approbation.  It  is  not  of  the  nature  of  true  religion 
to  seek  these  things,  nor  can  their  pursuit  be  reconciled  with  the 
existence  of  real  piety  in  the  heart.  The  sincere  Christian  has 
nobler  ends ;  and  he  who  has  not  any  higher  ends,  and  whose  con- 
duct and  feelings  can  all  be  accounted  for  by  a  desire  for  these 
things,  cannot  be  a  true  Christian.  If  But  is  of  the  world.  Is  ori- 
ginated solely  by  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  life,  where  religion 
and  the  life  to  come  are  excluded. 

17.  And  the  world  passeth  aicay.  Everything  properly  constituting 
this  world  where  religion  is  excluded.  The  reference  here  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  much  to  the  material  world,  as  to  the  scenes  of  show 
and  vanity  which  make  up  the  world.  These  things  are  passing 
away  like  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  stage.  See  Notes,  1  Cor.  vii. 
31.  If  And  the  lust  thereof.  All  that  is  here  so  much  the  object  of 
desire.  These  things  are  like  a  pageant,  which  only  amuses  the 
eye  for  a  moment,  and  then  disappears  for  ever.  Tf  But  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever.  This  cannot  mean  that  he  will  never 
die  ;  but  it  means  that  he  has  built  his  happiness  on  a  basis  which 
is  secure,  and  which  can  never  pass  away.  Comp.  Notes,  Matt.  vii. 
24—27. 

18.  Little  children.  See  ver.  1.  If  It  is  the  last  time.  The  closing 
period  or  dispensation  ;  that  dispensation  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
world  are  ultimately  to  be  wound  up.  The  apostle  does  not,  how- 
ever, say  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  soon  occur,  nor  does  he 
intimate  how  long  this  dispensation  would  be.  That  period  might 
continue  through  many  ages  or  centuries,  and  still  be  the  last  dis- 
pensation, or  that  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  world  would  be  finally 
closed.  See  Notes,  Isa.  ii.  U;  Acts  ii.  17;  Heb.  i.  2.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  "last  tine"  here  refers  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  end  of  thi!  Jewish  economy;  but  the  more  natural 
interpretation  is  to  refer  it  to  the  last  dispensation  of  the  world,  and 
to  suppose  that  the  apostle  meant  to  say  that  there  were  clear  evi- 
dences that  that  period  had  arrived.  If  And  as  ye  have  heard  that 
antichrist  shall  come.  The  word  antichrist  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment only  in  these  epistles  of  John,  1  John  ii.  18,  22  ;  iv.  3  ;  2  John  7. 
The  proper  meaning  of  anti  (own')  in  composition  is,  (1,)  over-against, 
as  dvTirdTTetv;  (2,)  contrary  to,  as  dvnXeyeiv ;  (3,)  reciprocity,  as 
wTairoblSu/xi ;   (A,)  substitution,  as  dpTi&acritevs,  in  the  place  of  the 
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come,  even  now  are  there  many     that  it  is  the  last  time, 
antichrists;  whereby  we  know 


king,  or  avOuiraros — proconsul.  The  word  antichrist,  therefore, 
might  denote  any  one  who  either  was  or  claimed  to  be  in  the 
place  of  Christ,  or  one  who,  for  any  cause,  was  in  opposition  to 
him.  The  word,  further,  would  apply  to  one  opposed  to  him,  on 
whatever  ground  the  opposition  might  be ;  whether  it  were  open 
and  avowed,  or  whether  it  were  only  in  fact,  as  resulting  from  certain 
claims  which  were  adverse  to  his,  or  which  were  inconsistent  with 
his.  A  vice-functionary,  or  an  opposing  functionary,  would  be  the 
idea  which  the  word  would  naturally  suggest.  If  the  word  stood 
alone,  and  there  were  nothing  said  further  to  explain  its  meaning, 
we  should  think,  when  the  word  antichrist  was  used,  either  of  one 
who  claimed  to  be  the  Christ,  and  who  thus  was  a  rival ;  or  of  one 
who  stood  in  opposition  to  him  on  some  other  ground.  That  which 
constituted  the  characteristics  of  antichrist,  according  to  John,  who 
only  has  used  the  word,  he  has  himself  stated.  Ver.  22,  "Who  is 
a  liar,  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ?  He  is  antichrist, 
that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son."  Chap.  iv.  3,  "And  every 
spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is 
not  of  God  ;  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  antichrist."  2  John  7,  "  For 
many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world,  who  confess  not  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh.  This  is  a  deceiver  and  an  anti- 
christ." From  this  it  is  clear,  that  John  understood  by  the  word 
all  those  that  denied  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  or  that  the  Messiah 
has  come  in  the  flesh.  If  they  held  that  Jesus  was  a  deceiver,  and 
that  he  was  not  the  Christ,  or  if  they  maintained  that,  though 
Christ  had  come,  he  had  not  come  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  with  a  proper 
human  nature,  this  showed  that  such  persons  had  the  spirit  of  anti- 
christ. They  arrayed  themselves  against  him,  and  held  doctrines 
which  were  in  fact  in  entire  opposition  to  the  Son  of  God.  It  would 
appear  then  that  John  does  not  use  the  word  in  the  sense  which  it 
xcould  bear  as  denoting  one  who  set  up  a  rival  claim,  or  who  came  in 
the  place  of  Christ,  but  in  the  sense  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
him  by  denying  essential  doctrines  in  regard  to  his  person  and 
advent.  It  is  not  certainly  known  to  what  persons  he  refers,  but  it 
would  seem  not  improbable  to  Jewish  adversaries,  (see  Suicer's 
Thesaur.  s.  voc.,)  or  to  some  forms  of  the  Gnostic  belief.  See  Notes, 
chap.  iv.  2.  The  doctrine  respecting  antichrist,  as  stated  in  the 
New  Testament,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  particulars  : 
(1.)  That  there  would  be  those,  perhaps  in  considerable  numbers, 
•who  would  openly  claim  to  be  the  Christ,  or  the  true  Messiah,  Matt. 
xxiv.  5,  24.  (2.)  That  there  would  be  a  spirit,  which  would  mani- 
fest itself  early  in  the  church,  that  would  strongly  tend  to  some  great 
apostasy  under  some  one  head  or  leader,  or  to  a  concentration  on  an 
individual,  or  a  succession  of  individuals,  who  would  have  eminently 
the  spirit  of  antichrist,  though  for  a  time  the  developement  of  that 
spirit  would  be  hindered  or  restrained.  See  Notes,  2  Thess.  ii.  1 — 7. 
(3.)  That  this  would  be  ultimately  concentrated  on  a  single  leader 
— "the  man  of  sin" — and  embodied  under  some  great  apostasy,  at 
the  head  of  which  would  be  that  "  man  of  sin,"  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4,  8, 
9.  H.  It  is  to  this  that  Paul  particularly  refers,  or  this  is  the  view 
which  he  took  of  this  apostasy,  and  it  is  this  which  he  particularly 
describes.     (4.)  That,  in  the  mean  time,  and  before  the  elements  of 
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the  great  apostasy  should  be  concentrated  and  embodied,  there  might 
not  be  a  few  who  would  partake  of  the  same  general  spirit,  and  who 
would  be  equally  opposed  to  Christ  in  their  doctrines  and  aims ; 
that  is,  who  would  embody  in  themselves  the  essential  spirit  of  anti- 
christ, and  by  whose  appearing  it  might  be  known  that  the  last  dis- 
pensation had  come.  It  is  to  these  that  John  refers,  and  these  he 
found  in  his  own  age.  Paid  fixed  the  eye  on  future  times,  when 
the  spirit  of  antichrist  should  be  embodied  under  a  distinct  and 
mighty  organization  ;  John  on  his  own  time,  and  found  then  essen- 
tially what  it  had  been  predicted  would  occur  in  the  church.  He 
here  says  that  they  had  been  taught  to  expect  that  antichrist  would 
come  under  the  last  dispensation ;  and  it  is  implied  that  it  could  be 
ascertained  that  it  was  the  last  time,  from  the  fact  that  the  predicted 
opposer  of  Christ  had  come.  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Saviour,  that  before  the  end  should  be,  and  as  a  sign 
that  it  was  coming,  many  would  arise  claiming  to  be  Christ,  and,  of 
course,  practically  denying  that  he  was  the  Christ.  Matt.  xxiv.  5, 
"  Many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ;  and  shall 
deceive  many."  Ver.  24,  "And  there  shall  arise  false  Christs,  and 
false  prophets ;  and  they  shall  show  great  signs  and  wonders,  inso- 
much that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect." 
This  prediction  it  is  probable  the  apostles  had  referred  to  wherever 
they  had  preached,  so  that  there  was  a  general  expectation  that  one 
or  more  persons  would  appear  claiming  to  be  the  Christ,  or  main- 
taining such  opinions  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  true  doctrine 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  Such  persons,  John  says,  had  then  in 
fact  appeared,  by  which  it  could  be  known  that  they  were  living 
under  the  closing  dispensation  of  the  world  referred  to  by  the  Sa- 
viour. Comp.  Notes,  2  Thess.  ii.  2 — 5.  U  Even  noio  are  there  many 
antichrists.  There  are  many  who  have  the  characteristics  which  it 
was  predicted  that  antichrist  would  have ;  that  is,  as  explained 
above,  there  are  many  who  deny  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  or  who 
deny  that  he  has  come  in  the  flesh.  If  they  maintained  that  Jesui 
was  an  impostor  and  not  the  true  Messiah,  or  if,  though  they  ad- 
mitted that  the  Messiah  had  come,  they  affirmed,  as  the  Docetse  did 
(Note  on  chap.  iv.  2,)  that  he  had  come  in  appearance  only,  and  not 
really  come  in  the  flesh,  this  was  the  spirit  of  antichrist.  John  says 
that  there  were  many  such  persons  in  fact  in  his  time.  It  would 
seem  from  this  that  John  did  not  refer  to  a  single  individual,  or  to  a 
succession  of  individuals  who  should  come  previous  to  the  winding 
up  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  Paul  did,  (2  Thess.  ii.  2,  seq.,)  but 
that  he  understood  that  there  might  be  many  at  the  same  time  who 
would  evince  the  spirit  of  antichrist.  Both  he  and  Paul,  however, 
refer  to  the  expectation  that  before  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  to 
judge  the  world  there  would  be  prominent  adversaries  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  that  the  end  would  not  come  until  such  adversaries 
appeared.  Paul  goes  more  into  detail,  and  describes  the  character- 
istics of  the  great  apostasy  more  at  length,  (2  Thess.  ii.  2,  seq. ; 
1  Tim.  iv.  1,  seq.;  2  Tim.  hi.  1,  seq.;)  John  says,  not  that  the 
appearing  of  these  persons  indicated  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
near,  but  that  they  had  such  characteristics  as  to  show  that  they 
were  living  in  the  last  dispensation.  Paul  so  describes  them  as  to 
show  that  the  end  of  the  world  Avas  not  to  be  immediately  expected, 
(Notes,  2  Thess.  ii.  1,  seq. ;)  John,  without  referring  to  that  point, 
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19   They  went  out  from  us, 
but  they  were  not  of  us :  for ' 

/  2  Tim.  ii.  19. 


if  they  had  been  of  us,  they 
would  no  doubt  have  continued 
with   us :    but   they   went   out, 


says  that  there  were  enough  of  that  character  then  to  prove  that  the 
last  dispensation  had  come,  though  he  does  not  say  how  long  it 
would  continue.  If  Whereby  we  know  it  is  the  last  time.  They  have 
the  characteristics  which  it  was  predicted  many  would  have  before 
the  end  of  the  world  should  come.  The  evidence  that  it  was  "  the 
last  time,"  or  the  closing  dispensation  of  the  world,  derived  from 
the  appearing  of  these  persons,  consists  simply  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  predicted  that  such  persons  would  appear  under  the  Christian, 
or  the  last  dispensation,  Matt.  xxiv.  5,  24 — 27.  Their  appearance 
was  to  precede  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  though  it  is  not  said  how 
long  it  would  precede  that ;  but  at  any  time  the  appearing  of  such 
persons  would  be  an  evidence  that  it  was  the  closing  dispensation 
of  the  world,  for  the  Saviour,  in  his  predictions  respecting  them,  had 
said  that  they  would  appear  before  he  should  return  to  judgment. 
It  cannot  now  be  determined  precisely  to  what  classes  of  persons 
there  is  reference  here,  because  we  know  too  little  of  the  religious 
state  of  the  times  to  which  the  apostle  refers.  No  one  can  prove, 
however,  that  there  were  not  persons  at  that  time  who  so  fully  corre- 
sponded to  the  predictions  of  the  Saviour  as  to  be  a  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  what  he  said,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  last  age  had  truly 
come.  It  would  seem  probable  that  there  may  have  been  reference 
to  some  Jewish  adversaries,  who  denied  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
(Rob.  Lex.,)  or  to  some  persons  who  had  already  broached  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Docetce,  that  though  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  yet  that  he 
was  a  man  in  appearance  only,  and  had  not  really  come  in  the  flesh. 
Classes  of  persons  of  each  description  abounded  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  church. 

19.  They  went  out  from  us.  From  the  church.  That  is,  they  had 
once  been  professors  of  the  religion  of  the  Saviour,  though  their 
apostasy  showed  that  they  never  had  any  true  piety.  John  refers 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  once  been  in  the  church,  perhaps  to  remind 
those  to  whom  he  wrote  that  they  knew  them  well,  and  could  readily 
appreciate  their  character.  It  was  a  humiliating  statement  that 
those  who  showed  themselves  to  be  so  utterly  opposed  to  religion 
had  once  been  members  of  the  Christian  church  ;  but  this  is  a  state- 
ment which  we  are  often  compelled  to  make.  II  But  they  were  not 
of  us.  That  is,  they  did  not  really  belong  to  us,  or  were  not  true 
Christians.  See  Notes,  Matt.  vii.  23.  This  passage  proves  that 
these  persons,  whatever  their  pretensions  and  professions  may  have 
been,  were  never  sincere  Christians.  The  same  remark  may  be 
made  of  all  who  apostatize  from  the  faith,  and  become  teachers  of 
error.  They  never  were  truly  converted ;  never  belonged  really  to 
the  spiritual  church  of  Christ.  If  For  if  they  had  been  of  us.  If  they 
had  been  sincere  and  true  Christians.  If  They  would  no  doubt  have 
continued  with  us.  The  words  "no  doubt"  are  supplied  by  our 
translators,  but  the  affirmation  is  equally  strong  without  them: 
"they  would  have  remained  with  us."  This  affirms,  without  any 
ambiguity  or  qualification,  that  if  they  had  been  true  Christians  they 
would  have  remained  in  the  church;  that  is,  they  would  not  hr.ve 
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that  they  might  be  made  niani-  I  fest  ■  that  they  were  not  all  of 
m  i  Tim.  iii.  9.  |  us. 

apostatized.  There  could  not  be  a  more  positive  affirmation  than 
that  which  is  implied  here,  that  those  who  are  true  Christians  will 
continue  to  be  such  ;  or  that  the  saints  will  not  fall  away  from  grace* 
John  affirms  it  of  these  persons,  that  if  they  had  been  true  Christians 
they  would  never  have  departed  from  the  church.  He  makes  the 
declaration  so  general  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  universal  truth, 
that  if  cuuj  are  truly  "of  us,"  that  is,  if  they  are  true  Christians, 
they  will  continue  in  the  church,  or  will  never  fall  away.  The 
statement  is  so  made  also  as  to  teach  that  if  any  do  fall  away  from 
the  church,  the  fact  is  full  proof  that  they  never  had  any  religion, 
for  if  they  had  had  they  would  have  remained  steadfast  in  the  church. 
IT  But  they  went  out,  that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were 
not  all  of  us.  It  was  suffered  or  permitted  in  the  providence  of  God 
that  this  should  occur,  in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  and  known 
that  they  were  not  true  Christians,  or  in  order  that  their  real  cha- 
racter might  be  developed.  It  was  desirable  that  this  should  be 
done,  (a,)  in  order  that  the  church  might  be  purified  from  their  in- 
fluence—  comp.  Notes,  John  xv.  2;  (b)  in  order  that  it  might  not 
be  responsible  for  their  conduct,  or  reproached  on  account  of  it ;  (c) 
in  order  that  their  real  character  might  be  developed,  and  they  might 
themselves  see  that  they  were  not  true  Christians  ;  (d)  in  order  that, 
being  seen  and  known  as  apostates,  their  opinions  and  conduct  might 
have  less  influence  than  if  they  were  connected  with  the  church ; 
(e)  in  order  that  they  might  themselves  understand  their  own  true 
character,  and  no  longer  live  under  the  delusive  opinion  that  they 
were  Christians  and  were  safe,  but  that,  seeing  themselves  in  their 
true  light,  they  might  be  brought  to  repentance.  For  there  is  only 
a  most  slender'prospectthat  any  who  are  deceived  in  the  church  will 
ever  be  brought  to  true  repentance  there  ;  and  slight  as  is  the  hope 
that  one  who  apostatizes  will  be,  such  an  event  is  much  more  pro- 
bable than  it  would  be  if  he  remained  in  the  church.  Men  are  more 
likely  to  be  converted  when  their  character  is  known  and  understood, 
than  they  are  when  playing  a  game  of  deception,  or  are  themselves 
deceived.  "What  is  here  affirmed  of  these  persons  often  occurs  now ; 
and  those  who  have  no  true  religion  are  often  suffered  to  apostatize 
from  their  profession  for  the  same  purposes.  It  is  better  that  they 
should  cease  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  church  than  that  they 
should  remain  in  it ;  and  God  often  suffers  them  to  fall  away  even 
from  the  profession  of  religion,  in  order  that  they  may  not  do  injury 
as  professing  Christians.  This  very  important  passage,  then,  teaches 
the  following  things  :  (1.)  That  when  men  apostatize  from  the  pro- 
fession of  religion,  and  embrace  fatal  error,  or  live  in  sin,  it  proves 
that  they  never  had  any  true  piety.  (2.)  The  fact  that  such  persons 
fall  away  cannot  be  adduced  to  prove  that  Christians  ever  fall  from 
grace,  for  it  demonstrates  nothing  on  that  point,  but  proves  only  that 
these  persons  never  had  any  real  piety.  They  may  have  had  much 
that  seemed  to  be  religion ;  they  may  have  been  zealous,  and  appa- 
rently devoted  to  God,  and  may  even  have  had  much  comfort  and 
peace  in  what  they  took  to  be  piety ;  they  may  have  been  eminently 
"gifted"  in  prayer,  or  may  have  even  been  successful  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  but  all  this  does  not  prove  that  they  ever  had  any  piety, 
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20  But  ye  have  an  unction  " 
from   the   Holy   One,   and  ye 


know  °  all  things 

n  C  Cor.  i.  21. 


o  1  Cor.  ii.  15. 


nor  does  the  fact  that  such  persons  apostatize  from  their  profession 
throw  any  light  on  a  question  quite  foreign  to  this — whether  true 
Christians  ever  fall  from  grace.  Comp.  Matt.  vii.  22,  23.  (3.)  The 
passage  before  us  proves  that  if  any  are  true  Christians  they  will 
remain  in  the  church,  or  -will  certainly  persevere  and  be  saved. 
They  may  indeed  backslide  grievously  ;  they  may  wander  far  away, 
and  pain  the  hearts  of  their  brethren,  and  give  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  religion  to  speak  reproachfully;  but  the  apostle  says,  "if 
they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  have  continued  with  us."  (4.) 
One  of  the  best  evidences  of  true  piety  is  found  in  the  fact  of  con- 
tinuing with  the  church.  I  do  not  mean  nominally  and  formally, 
but  really  and  spiritually,  having  the  heart  with  the  church  ;  loving 
its  peace  and  promoting  its  welfare  ;  identifying  ourselves  with  real 
Christians,  and  showing  that  we  are  ready  to  co-operate  with  those 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  cause.  (5.)  The  main  reason  why 
professing  Christians  are  suffered  to  apostatize  is  to  show  that  they 
had  no  true  religion.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should  see  it  them- 
selves ;  desirable  that  others  should  see  it  also.  It  is  better  that  it 
should  be  known  that  they  had  no  true  religion  than  that  they 
should  remain  in  the  church  to  be  a  burden  on  its  movements,  and 
a  reproach  to  the  cause.  By  being  allowed  thus  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  church,  they  may  be  brought  to  remember  their 
violated  vows,  and  the  church  will  be  free  from  the  reproach  of 
having  those  in  its  bosom  who  are  a  dishonour  to  the  Christian 
name.  "We  are  not  to  wonder,  then,  if  persons  apostatize  who  have 
been  professors  of  true  religion  ;  and  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
greatest  injury  is  done  to  the  cause  when  they  do  it.  A  greater 
injury  by  far  is  done  when  such  persons  remain  in  the  church. 

20.  But  ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One.  The  apostle  in  this 
verse  evidently  intends  to  say  that  he  had  no  apprehension  in  regard 
to  those  to  whom  he  wrote  that  they  would  thus  apostatize,  and  bring 
dishonour  on  their  religion.  They  had  been  so  anointed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  they  understood  the  true  nature  of  religion,  and  it  might 
be  confidently  expected  that  they  would  persevere.  The  word  unc- 
tion or  anointing  (xpCcr^a)  means,  properly,  "something rubbed  in  or 
ointed;"  oil  for  anointing,  ointment;  then  it  means  an  anointing. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  anointing  of  kings  and  priests,  or  their  in- 
auguration or  coronation,  (1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  xvi.  13  ;  Exod.  xxviii.  41 ; 
xl.  15  ;  compare  Notes  on  Matt.  i.  1;)  and  the  idea  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  oil  thus  used  was  emblematic  of  the  gifts  and  graces  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  qualifying  them  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
their  office.  Christians,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  described  as 
"kings  and  priests,"  (Rev.  i.  6;  v.  10,)  and  as  a  "royal  priesthood," 
(Notes,  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9  ;)  and  hence  they  are  represented  as  anointed, 
or  as  endowed  with  those  graces  of  the  Spirit,  of  which  anointing 
was  the  emblem.  The  phrase  "the  Holy  One"  refers  here,  doubt- 
less, to  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  Spirit  whose  influences  are  imparted 
to  the  people  of  God,  to  enlighten,  to  sanctifj',  and  to  comfort  them 
in  their  trials.  The  particular  reference  here  is  to  the  influences  of 
that  Spirit  as  giving  them  clear  and  just  views  of  the  nature  of  re- 
ligion, and  thus  securing  them  from  error  and  apostasy.     S  And  ye 
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know  all  things.  That  is,  all  things  which  it  is  essential  that  yon 
should  know  on  the  suhject  of  religion.  See  Notes,  John  xvi.  13  ; 
1  Cor.  ii.  1-3.  The  meaning  cannot  be  that  they  knew  all  things 
pertaining  to  history,  to  science,  to  literature,  and  to  the  arts ;  but 
that,  under  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  had  been  made  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  truths  and  duties  of  the  Christian 
religion,  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  safe  from  the  danger  of  fatal 
error.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  true  Christians  now,  that  they 
are  so  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  they  have  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  what  religion  is,  and  with  what  it  requires,  and  are 
secure  from  falling  into  fatal  error.  In  regard  to  the  general  mean- 
ing of  this  verse,  then,  it  may  be  observed  :  I.  That  it  does  not  mean 
any  one  of  the  following  things  :  (1.)  That  Christians  are  literally 
instructed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  things,  or  that  they  literally  un- 
derstand all  subjects.  The  teaching,  whatever  it  may  be,  refers  only 
to  religion.  (2.)  It  is  not  meant  that  any  new  faculties  of  mind  are 
conferred  on  them,  or  arfy  increased  intellectual  endowments,  by 
their  religion.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  Christians,  as  such,  are  superior 
in  mental  endowments  to  others ;  not  that  by  their  religion  they 
have  any  mental  traits  which  they  had  not  before  their  conversion. 
Paul,  Peter,  and  John  had  essentially  the  same  mental  characteristics 
after  their  conversion  which  they  had  before  ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  all  Christians.  (3.)  It  is  not  meant  that  any  new  truth  is  re- 
realed  to  the  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  the  truth  that  is  brought 
6efore  the  mind  of  the  Christian  is  to  be  found  in  the  word  of  God, 
and  revelation,  as  such,  was  completed  when  the  Bible  was  finished. 
(4.)  It  is  not  meant  that  anything  is  perceived  by  Christians  which 
they  had  not  the  natural  faculty  for  perceiving  before  their  conver- 
sion, or  which  other  men  have  not  also  the  natural  faculty  for  per- 
ceiving. The  difficulty  with  men  is  not  a  defect  of  natural  faculties, 
it  is  in  the  blindness  of  the  heart.  II.  The  statement  here  made  by 
John  does  imply,  it  is  supposed,  the  following  things  :  (1.)  That  the 
minds  of  Christians  are  so  enlightened  that  they  have  a  new  percep- 
tion of  the  truth.  They  see  it  in  a  light  in  which  they  did  not  be- 
fore. They  see  it  as  truth.  They  see  its  beauty,  its  force,  its 
adaptedness  to  their  condition  and  wants.  They  understand  the 
subject  of  religion  better  than  they  once  did,  and  better  than  others 
do.  What  was  once  dark  appears  now  plain;  what  once  had  no 
beauty  to  their  minds  now  appears  beautiful ;  what  was  once  repel- 
lent is  now  attractive.  (2.)  They  see  this  is*  be  true  ;  that  is,  they 
see  it  in  such  a  light  that  they  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  true.  They 
have  such  views  of  the  doctrines  of  religion,  that  they  have  no  doubt 
that  they  are  true,  and  are  willing  on  the  belief  of  tneir  truth  to  lay 
down  their  lives,  and  stake  their  eternal  interests.  (3.)  Their  know- 
ledge of  truth  is  enlarged.  They  become  acquainted  with  more  truths 
than  they  would  have  known  if  they  had  not  been  under  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  range  of  thought  is  greater  ;  their 
vision  more  extended,  as  well  as  more  clear.  III.  The  evidence  that 
this  is  so  is  found  in  the  following  things  :  (1.)  The  express  state- 
ments of  Scripture.  See  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  15,  and  the  Notes  on  that 
passage.  Compare  John  xvi.  13, 14.  (2.)  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
it  is  so.  (a)  Men  by  nature  do  not  perceive  any  beauty  in  the  truths 
of  religion.  They  are  distasteful  to  them,  or  they  are  repulsive  and 
offensive.     "The  doctrine  of  the  cross  is  to  the  Jew  a  stumbling- 
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21  I  have  not  written  unto  J  truth,  but  because  ye  know  it, 
you  because  ye  know  not  the  j  and  that  no  lie  is  of  the  truth. 

block,  and  to  the  Greek  foolishness."  They  may  see  indeed  the 
force  of  an  argument,  but  they  do  not  see  the  beauty  of  the  way  of 
salvation,  (b)  When  they  are  converted  they  do.  These  things 
appear  to  them  to  be  changed,  and  they  see  them  in  a  new  light, 
and  perceive  a  beauty  in  them  which  they  never  did  before,  (c) 
There  is  often  a  surprising  developement  of  religious  knowledge  when 
persons  are  converted.  They  seem  to  understand  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  whole  subject  of  religion,  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the  supposition  of  a  teach- 
ing from  above,  (d)  This  is  manifest  also  in  the  knowledge  which 
persons  otherwise  ignorant  exhibit  on  the  subject  of  religion.  With 
few  advantages  for  education,  and  with  no  remarkable  talents,  they 
show  an  acquaintance  with  the  truth,  a  knowledge  of  religion,  an 
ability  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  to  instruct  others 
in  the  way  of  salvation,  which  could  have  been  derived  only  from 
some  source  superior  to  themselves.  Comp.  John  vii.  15;  Acts  iv.  13. 
(e;  The  same  thing  is  shown  by  their  adherence  to  truth  in  the  midst 
of  persecution,  and  simply  because  they  perceive  that  for  which  they 
die  to  be  the  truth.  And"  is  there  anything  incredible  in  this  r  May 
not  the  mind  see  what  truth  is  ?  How  do  we  judge  of  an  axiom  in 
mathematics,  or  of  a  proposition  that  is  demonstrated,  but  by  the 
fact  that  the  mind  perceives  it  to  be  true,  and  cannot  doubt  it  ?  And 
may  it  not  be  so  in  regard  to  religious  truth — especially  when  that 
truth  is  seen  to  accord  with  what  we  know  of  ourselves,  our  lost 
condition  as  sinners,  and  our  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  when  we  see 
that  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  are  exactly  adapted  to  our 
wants  ? 

21.  I  have  not  written  unto  you  because  ye  know  not  the  truth.  You 
are  not  to  regard  my  writing  to  you  in  this  earnest  manner  as  any 
evidence  that  I  do  not  suppose  you  to  be  acquainted  with  religion 
and  it  duties.  Some,  perhaps,  might  have  been  disposed  to  put  this 
construction  on  what  he  had  said,  but  he  assures  them  that  that 
was  not  the  reason  why  he  had  thus  addressed  them.  The  very  fact 
that  they  did  understand  the  subject  of  religion,  he  says,  was  rather 
the  reason  why  he  wrote  to  them.  U  But  because  ye  know  it.  This 
was  the  ground  of  his  hope  that  his  appeal  would  be  effectual.  If 
they  had  never  known  what  religion  was,  if  they  were  ignorant  of  its 
nature  and  its  claims,  he  would  have  had  much  less  hope  of  being 
able  to  guard  them  against  error,  and  of  securing  their  steady  walk 
in  the  path  of  piety.  We  may  always  make  a  strong  and  confident 
appeal  to  those  who  really  understand  what  the  nature  of  religion 
is,  and  what  are  the  evidences  of  its  truth.  If  And  that  no  lie  is  of 
the  truth.  No  form  of  error,  however  plausible  it  may  appear,  how- 
ever ingeniously  it  may  be  defended,  and  however  much  it  may  seem 
to  be  favourable  to  human  virtue  and  happiness,  can  be  founded  in 
truth.  What  the  apostle  says  here  has  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a 
truism,  but  it  contains  a  real  truth  of  vital  importance,  and  one 
which  should  have  great  influence  in  determining  our  minds  in  re- 
gard to  any  proposed  opinion  or  doctrine.  Error  often  appears 
plausible.  It  seems  to  be  adapted  to  relieve  the  mind  of  many  dif- 
ficulties which  perplex  and  embarrass  it  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
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22  "Who  is  a  liar,  but  lie  that 
'  denieth    th.it    Jesus    is     the 

p  1  John  iv.  3. 


Christ  ?     He  is  antichrist,  that 
denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son. 


It  seems  to  be  adapted  to  promote  religion.     It  seems  to  make  those 
who  embrace  it  happy,  and  for  a  time  they  apparently  enjoy  religion. 
But  John  says  that  however  plausible  all  this  may  be,  hoAvever  much 
it  may  seem  to  prove  that  the  doctrines  thus  embraced  are  of  God,  it 
is  a  great  and  vital  maxim  that  no  error  can  have  its  foundation  in 
truth,  and,  of  course,  that  it  must  be  worthless.    The  grand  question 
is,  what  is  truth ;  and  when  that  is  determined,  we  can  easily  settle 
the  inquiries  which  come  up  about  the  various  doctrines  that  are 
abroad  in  the  world.     Mere  plausible  appearances,  or  temporary 
good  results  that  may  grow  out  of  a  doctrine,  do  not  prove  that  it  is 
based  on  truth ;  for  whatever  those  results  may  be,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  error,  however  plausible,  should  have  its  origin  in  the  truth. 
22.    Who  is  a  liar.     That  is,  who  is  false ;  who  maintains  an  er- 
roneous doctrine  ;  who  is  an  impostor,  if  he  is  not?     The  object  of 
the  apostle  is  to  specify  one  of  the  prevailing  forms  of  error,  and  to 
show  that,  however  plausible  the  arguments  might  be  by  which  it 
was  defended,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  be  true.     Their  own 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  religion  must  convince  them  at  once  that 
this  opinion  was  false.      H  That  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.     It 
vould  seem  that  the  apostle  referred  to  a  class  who  admitted  that 
Jesus  lived,  but  who  denied  that  he  was  the  true  Messiah.     On 
what  grounds  they  did  this  is  unknown  ;  but  to  maintain  this  was, 
of  course,  the  same  as  to  maintain  that  he  was  an  impostor.     The 
ground  taken  may  have  been  that  he  had  not  the  characteristics 
ascribed  to  the  Messiah  in  the  prophets  ;  or  that  he  did  not  furnish 
evidence  that  he  was  sent  from  God ;  or  that  he  was  an  enthusiast. 
Or  perhaps  some  peculiar  form  of  error  may  be  referred  to,  like 
that  which  is  said  to   have  been  held  by  Corinthus,  who  in  his 
doctrine  separated  Jesus  from  Christ,  maintaining  them  to  be  two 
distinct  persons. — Doddridge.      U  He  is  antichrist.     Notes,  ver.  18. 
He  has  all  the  characteristics  and  attributes  of  antichrist ;    or,  a 
doctrine  which  practically  involves  the  denial  of  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  must  be  that  of  antichrist.      U  That  denieth  the  Father 
and  the  Son.     That  denies  the  peculiar  truths  pertaining  to  God  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son  of  God.     The  charge  here  is  not  that  they 
entertained  incorrect  views  of  God  as  such — as  almighty,  eternal, 
most  wise,  and  good ;    but  that  they  denied  the  doctrines  which 
religion  taught  respecting  God  as  Father  and  Son.     Their  opinions 
tended  to  a  denial  of  Avhat  was  revealed  respecting  God  as  a  Father 
— not  in  the  general  sense  of  being  the  Father  of  the  universe,  but 
in.  the  particular  sense  of  his  relation  to  the  Son.     It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  they  denied  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God  as  such, 
nor  that  they  denied  that  God  is  a  Father  in  the  relation  which  he 
sustains  to  the  universe ;  but  the  meaning  must  be  that  what  they 
held  went  to  a  practical  denial  of  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  true 
God,  considered  as  sustaining  the  relation  of  a  Father  to  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ.     Correct  views  of  the  Father  could  not  be  held  with- 
out correct  views  of  the  Son  ;  correct  views  of  the  Son  could  not  be 
held  without  correct  views  of  the  Father.     The  doctrines  respecting 
the  Father  and  the  Son  were  50  connected  that  one  could  not  be 
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23  "Whosoever  q  denieth  the 
Son,  the  same  hath  not  the 
Father :  [but]  he  that  acknow- 
ledgeth  the  Son,  hath  the  Father 
also. 

24  Let r  that  therefore  abide 

q  John  xv.  £3.         r  2  John  6. 


in  you,  which  ye  have  heard 
from  the  beginning.  If  that 
which  ye  have  heard  from  the 
beginning  shall  remain  in  you, 
ye  also  shall  continue  in  the 
Son,  and  in  the  Father. 


held  without  holding  the  other,  and  one  could  not  be  denied  without 
denying  the  other.  Compare  Notes,  Matt.  xi.  27  ;  John  v.  23.  No 
man  can  have  just  views  of  God  the  Father  who  has  not  right  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Son.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  world,  men  have 
right  apprehensions  of  God  only  when  they  have  correct  views  of  the 
character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

23.  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father.  That 
is,  has  no  just  views  of  the  Father,  and  has  no  evidence  of  his  friend- 
ship. It  is  only  by  the  Son  of  God  that  the  Father  is  made  known 
to  men,  (Matt.  xi.  27  ;  Heb.  i.  2,  3,)  and  it  is  only  through  him  that 
we  can  become  reconciled  to  God,  and  obtain  evidence  of  his  favour. 
Notes  on  John  v.  23.  H  But  he  that  acknoicledges  the  Son,  hath  the 
Father  also.  This  passage,  in  the  common  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  printed  in  Italics,  as  if  it  were  not  in  the  original,  but 
was  supplied  by  the  translators.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  found  in  all 
the  mss.  and  versions  ;  but  it  is  found  in  a  large  number  of  mss.,  and 
in  the  Vulgate,  the  Syriac,  the  iEthiopic,  the  Coptic,  the  Armenian, 
and  the  Arabic  versions,  and  in  the  critical  editions  of  Griesbach. 
Tittman,  and  Hahn.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  a  genuine  portion  of  the  sacred  text.  It  is  much  in  the 
style  of  John,  and  though  not  necessary  to  complete  the  sense,  yet 
it  "well  suits  the  connexion.  As  it  wras  true  that  if  one  denied  the 
Son  of  God  he  could  have  no  pretensions  to  any  proper  acquaintance 
with  the  Father,  so  it  seemed  to  follow  that  if  any  one  had  any 
proper  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  made  a  suitable  confession 
of  him,  he  had  evidence  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Father. 
Compare  John  xvii.  3  ;  Rom.  x.  9.  Though,  therefore,  this  passage 
was  wanting  in  many  of  the  mss.  consulted  by  the  translators  of  the 
Bible,  and  though  in  printing  it  in  the  manner  in  -which  they  have 
they  showed  the  great  caution  with  which  they  acted  in  admitting 
anything  doubtful  into  their  translation,  yet  the  passage  should  be 
restored  to  the  text,  and  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  portion  of  the 
word  of  God.  The  great  truth  can  never  be  too  clearly  stated,  or 
too  often  inculcated,  that  it  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  that  we  can  have  any  true  acquaintance  with  God,  and  that 
all  who  have  just  views  of  the  Saviour  are  in  fact  acquainted  with 
the  true  God,  and  are  heirs  of  eternal  life. 

24.  Let  that  therefore  abide  in  you.  Adhere  steadfastly  to  it ;  let 
the  truth  obtain  a  permanent  lodgement  in  the  soul.  In  view  of  its 
great  importance,  and  its  influence  on  your  happiness  here  and  here- 
after, let  it  never  depart  from  you.  II  Which  ye  have  heard  from  the 
beginning.  That  is,  the  same  doctrines  which  you  have  always  been 
taught  respecting  the  Son  of  God  and  the  way  of  salvation.  Notes, 
ver.  7.  If  Ye  also  shall  continue  in  the  Son,  and  in  the  Father.  Truly 
united  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Father ;  or  having  evidence  of  the 
favour  and  friendship  of  the  Son  and  the  Father. 
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25  And  this  is  the  promise 
that  he  hath  promised  us,  even 
eternal '  life. 

26  These  things  have  I  writ- 

/  John  xvii.  3. 


ten  unto  you  concerning  them 
that  seduce  you. 

27  But  the  anointing  which 
ye  have  received  of  him  abideth 
in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that 


25.  And  this  is  the  2»'omise  that  he  hath  promised  us,  even  eternal 
life.  This  is  evidently  added  to  encourage  them  in  adhering  to  the 
truths  which  they  had  embraced  respecting  the  Son  of  God.  In 
maintaining  these  truths  they  had  the  promise  of  eternal  life ;  in 
departing  from  them  they  had  none,  for  the  promise  of  heaven  in  our 
world  is  made  only  to  those  who  embrace  one  class  of  doctrines  or 
opinions.  No  one  can  show  that  any  promise  of  heaven  is  made  to 
the  mere  possessor  of  beauty,  or  wealth,  or  talent ;  to  the  accom- 
plished or  the  gay ;  to  those  who  are  distinguished  for  science,  or 
skill  in  the  arts  ;  to  rank,  or  birth,  or  blood  ;  to  courage  or  strength, 
Whatever  expectation  of  heaven  any  one  may  entertain  on  account 
of  any  of  these  things,  must  be  traced  to  something  else  than  a  pro- 
mise, for  there  is  none  in  the  Bible  to  that  effect.  The  promise  of 
heaven  to  men  is  limited  to  those  who  repent  of  their  sins,  who 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  lead  a  holy  life ;  and  if 
any  one  will  base  his  hope  of  heaven  on  a  promise,  it  must  be  limited 
to  these  things.  And  yet  what  well-founded  hope  of  heaven  can 
there  be,  except  that  which  is  based  on  a  promise  t  How  does  any 
one  know  that  he  can  be  saved,  unless  he  has  some  assurance  from 
God  that  it  may  and  shall  be  so  ?  Is  not  heaven  his  home  ?  How 
does  anyone  know  that  he  may  dwell  there,  without  some  assurance 
from  him  that  he  may  ?  Is  not  the  crown  of  life  his  gift  ?  How 
can  any  one  know  that  he  will  possess  it,  unless  he  has  some  promise 
from  him  ?  However  men  may  reason,  or  conjecture,  or  hope,  the 
only  promise  of  eternal  life  is  found  in  the  Bible ;  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  such  a  promise  should  surely  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
us  to  hold  fast  the  truth.  On  the  promise  of  life  in  the  gospel,  sea 
John  xvii.  2 ;  Bom.  ii.  6,  7;  Mark  xvi.  16 ;  Matt.  xxv.  46. 

26.  These  things  have  I  written  unto  you  concerning  them  that  seducs 
you.  Bespecting  their  character,  and  in  order  to  guard  you  against 
their  arts.  The  word  seduce  means  to  lead  astray;  and  it  here  refers 
to  those  who  would  seduce  them  from  the  truth,  or  lead  them  into 
dangerous  error.  The  apostle  does  not  mean  that  they  had  actually 
seduced  them,  for  he  states  in  the  following  verse  that  they  were 
yet  safe  ;  but  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  there  was  danger  that  they 
might  be  led  into  error. 

27.  But  the  anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him.  See  Notes  on 
ver.  20.  IT  Abideth  in  you.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  influence  on 
your  heart  and  life,  which  results  from  the  fact  that  you  are  anointed 
of  God,  permanently  abides  with  you,  and  will  keep  you  from  dan- 
gerous error.  The  apostle  evidently  meant  to  say  that  he  felt  assured 
that  they  would  not  be  seduced  from  the  truth,  and  that  his  con- 
fidence in  regard  to  this  was  placed  in  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
truly  anointed  unto  God  as  kings  and  priests.  Thus  understood, 
what  he  here  says  is  equivalent  to  the  expression  of  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  those  who  are  true  Christians  will  not  fall  away.  Comp, 
Notes  on  vers.  19,  20.     *H  And  ye  need  not  that  any  manteac'h  you. 
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any  man  teach  you :  but  as  the 
same  anointing  teacheth  '  you 
of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and 
is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath 
taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in 
'him. 

28  And  now,  little  children, 
abide  in  him;    that,  when  he 

/  John  xiv.  26.  1  Or,  it. 


shall  appear,  we  may  have  con- 
fidence, and  not  be  ashamed 
before  him  at  his  coming. 

29  If  ye  know  that  he  is 
righteous,  2ye  know  that "  every 
one  that  doeth  righteousness  is 
born  of  him. 

2  Or,  know  ye. 
u  Jer.  xiii.  23;  Matt.  vii.  l6— IB. 


That  is,  -what  are  the  things  essential  to  true  religion.  See  Notes 
on  ver.  20.  II  But  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things. 
This  cannot  mean  that  the  mere  act  of  anointing,  if  that  had  been 
performed  in  their  case,  would  teach  them ;  but  it  refers  to  what 
John  includes  in  what  he  calls  the  anointing — that  is,  in  the  solemn 
consecrating  to  the  duties  of  religion  under  the  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  If  And  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie.  Leads  to  truth,  and  not 
to  error.  No  man  was  ever  led  into  error  by  those  influences  which 
result  from  the  fact  that  he  has  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God.  If  Ye  shall  abide  in  hi?n.  Marg.,  "or  it."  The  Greek  will 
bear  either  construction.  The  connexion,  however,  seems  to  de- 
mand that  it  should  be  understood  as  referring  to  him — that  is,  to 
the  Saviour. 

28.  And  now,  little  children.  Notes,  ver.  1.  HI  Abide  in  him; 
that,  when  he  shall  appear.  In  the  end  of  the  world,  to  receive  his 
people  to  himself.  Notes,  John  xiv.  2,  3.  U  We  may  have  con- 
fidence. Greek,  boldness — ■na$pT\<j[a.v.  This  word  is  commonly  used 
to  denote  openness,  plainness,  or  boldness  in  speaking,  Mark  viii.  32  ; 
John  vii.  4,  13,  26;  Acts  ii.  29;  iv.  13,  29;  2  Cor.  iii.  12;  vii.  4. 
Here  it  means  the  kind  of  boldness,  or  calm  assurance,  which  arises 
from  evidence  of  piety,  and  of  preparation  for  heaven.  It  means 
that  they  would  not  be  overwhelmed  and  confounded  at  the  coming 
of  the  Saviour,  by  its  being  then  found  that  all  their  hopes  were 
fallacious.  H  And  not  be  ashamed  before  him  at  his  coming.  By 
having  all  our  hopes  taken  away ;  by  being  held  up  to  the  universe 
as  guilty  and  condemned.  We  feel  ashamed  when  our  hopes  are 
disappointed;  when  it  is  shown  that  we  have  a  character  different 
from  what  we  professed  to  have  ;  when  our  pretensions  to  goodness 
are  stripped  off,  and  the  heart  is  made  bare.  Many  will  thus  be 
ashamed  in  the  last  day,  (Matt.  vii.  21 — 23;)  but  it  is  one  of  the 
promises  made  to  those  who  truly  believe  on  the  Saviour,  that  they 
shall  never  be  ashamed  or  confounded.  See  Notes  on  1  Pet.  ii.  6, 
Comp.  Isa.  xiv.  17;  Rom.  v.  5;   1  Pet.  iv.  16;  Mark  viii.  38. 

29.  If  ye  know  that  he  is  righteous.  This  is  not  said  as  if  there 
could  be  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  but  merely  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  it  as  a  well-known  truth,  and  to  state  what  followed  from  it. 
Every  one  who  has  any  true  acquaintance  with  God,  must  have  the 
fullest  conviction  that  he  is  a  righteous  Being.  But,  if  this  be  so, 
John  says,  then  it  must  follow  that  only  those  who  are  truly  right- 
eous can  regard  themselves  as  begotten  of  him.  U  Ye  know.  Marg., 
knoio  ye.  The  Greek  will  bear  either  construction,  and  either  would 
make  good  sense.  Assuming  that  God  is  righteous,  it  would  be 
proper  to  state,  as  in  the  text,  that  it  followed  from  this  that  they 
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must  know  that  only  those  who  are  righteous  can  be  regarded  as 
begotten  of  him ;  or,  assuming  this  to  be  true,  it  was  proper  to 
exhort  them  to  be  righteous,  as  in  the  margin.  Whichever  inter- 
pretation is  adopted,  the  great  truth  is  taught,  that  only  those  who 
are  truly  righteous  can  regard  themselves  as  the  children  of  God. 
U  That  every  one  that  doeth  righteousness  is  bo)-n  of  him.  Or  rather, 
is  begotten  of  him ;  is  truly  a  child  of  God.  This  truth  is  every- 
where taught  in  the  Bible,  and  is  worthy  of  being  often  repeated. 
No  one  who  is  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  righteous  man, 
can  have  any  well-founded,  pretensions  to  being  regarded  as  a  child 
of  God. .  If  this  be  so,  then  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  whether 
we  are  the  children  of  God.  (1.)  If  we  are  unjust,  false,  dishonest, 
we  cannot  be  his  children.  (2.)  If  we  are  indulging  in  any  known 
sin,  we  cannot  be.  (3.)  If  we  are  not  truly  righteous,  all  visions 
and  raptures,  all  zeal  and  ardour,  though  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
all  that  we  may  pride  ourselves  on  in  being  fervent  in  prayer,  or 
eloquent  in  preaching,  is  vain.  (4.)  If  we  are  righteous,  in  the  true 
and  proper  sense,  doing  that  which  is  right  toward  God  and  toward 
men,  to  ourselves,  to  our  families,  to  our  neighbours,  to  the  world  at 
large,  to  the  Saviour  who  died  for  us,  then  we  are  true  Christians ; 
and  then,  no  matter  how  soon  he  may  appear,  or  how  solemn  and 
overwhelming  the  scenes  that  shall  close  the  world,  we  shall  not  be 
ashamed  or  confounded,  for  we  shall  hail  him  as  our  Saviour,  and 
rejoice  that  the  time  has  come  that  we  may  go  and  dwell  with  him 
for  ever. 

CHAPTER  III 

ANALYSIS    OP   THE   CHAPTER. 

This  chapter  embraces  the  following  subjects  : — 

I.  The  fact  that  Christians  are  now  the  sons  of  God,  vers.  1 — 3. 
(1.)  We  are  the  sons  of  God,  and  this  will  explain  the  reason  why 
the  world  does  not  appreciate  our  character,  or  understand  the 
reasons  of  our  conduct,  ver.  1.  (2.)  The  consequences  of  sustaining 
that  relation  to  God,  or  of  being  regarded  as  his  sons.  («)  We  shall 
be  like  him  when  he  appears,  ver.  2.  (b)  We  shall  purify  ourselves 
under  the  influence  of  this  hope,  ver.  3. 

II.  The  fact  that  he  who  is  an  adopted  child  of  God  does  not 
commit  sin,  vers.  4 — 10.  (1.)  All  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the 
law,  ver.  4 ;  (2.)  Christ  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins,  ver. 
5;  (3,)  he  that  commits  sin  is  of  the  devil,  ver.  8;  and,  (4,)  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  who  is  of  God  does  not  commit  sin,  vers.  7,  9, 10. 

III.  True  religion  will  be  manifested  by  love  to  the  Christian 
brotherhood,  vers.  10 — 18.  (1.)  As  a  man  Avho  is  not  righteous 
cannot  be  a  true  Christian,  neither  can  he  who  does  not  love  his 
brother,  ver.  10.  (2.)  It  is  the  solemn  command  of  the  Saviour 
that  his  followers  should  love  one  another,  ver.  11.  (3.)  The  im- 
portance of  this  is  seen  by  the  opposite  conduct  of  Cain,  ver.  12. 
(4.)  Love  to  the  brethren  furnishes  the  most  certain  evidence  that 
we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  ver.  14.  (5.)  A  man  who 
hates  another  is  in  fact  a  murderer,  and,  of  course,  cannot  be  a  true 
child  of  God,  ver.  15.  (6.)  We  should  be  stimulated  to  the  love  of 
the  brethren  by  the  example  of  the  Saviour,  who  laid  down  his  life 
for  us,  ver.  16.     (7.)  If  we  see  a  brother  in  want,  and  have  the 
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stowed  upon  us,  that  we  should 
be   called  the   sons  "  of  God ! 

v  Eph.  ii.  4.  5.  v>  John  i.  12  ; 
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means  of  aiding  him,  and  do  not  do  it,  we  cannot  have  the  love  of 
God  dwelling  in  us,  vers.  17,  18. 

IV.  We  may  have  evidence  that  we  love  God  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  feelings  towards  him,  as  well  as  by  outward  acts  towards 
his  friends,  vers.  19 — 21. 

V.  If  we  keep  his  commandments  our  prayers  will  be  answered, 
vers.  22,  23.  (1.)  There  is  an  assurance  that  we  shall  receive  what 
»we  need  if  we  ask  it,  and  keep  his  commandments,  ver.  22.  (2.) 
The  particular  commandments  on  which  the  efficacy  of  prayer  so 
much  depends,  are  (a)  that  we  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Saviour, 
and  (b)  that  we  love  the  Christian  brotherhood,  ver.  23. 

VI.  We  may  know  that  we  abide  in  God  by  the  spirit  which  he 
has  given  us,  as  well  as  by  keeping  his  commandments,  ver.  24. 

This  chapter,  therefore,  is  occupied  mainly  with  stating  -what  are 
the  evidences  of  true  piety;  and,  in  order  to  determine  this  question, 
there  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  Bible  that  may  be  studied  with 
more  profit  than  this  portion  of  the  writings  of  John. 

1.  Behold,  what  manner  of  love.  What  love,  in  hind  and  in  degree. 
In  kind  the  most  tender  and  the  most  ennobling,  in  adopting  us  into 
his  family,  and  in  permitting  us  to  address  him  as  our  Father ;  in 
degree  the  most  exalted,  since  there  is  no  higher  love  that  can  be 
shown  than  in  adopting  a  poor  and  friendless  orphan,  and  giving 
him  a  parent  and  a  home.  Even  God  could  bestow  upon  us  no 
more  valuable  token  of  affection  than  that  we  should  be  adopted 
into  his  family,  and  permitted  to  regard  him  as  our  Father.  When 
we  remember  how  insignificant  we  are  as  creatures,  and  how  un- 
grateful, rebellious,  and  vile  we  have  been  as  sinners,  we  may  well 
be  amazed  at  the  love  which  would  adopt  us  into  the  holy  family  of 
God,  so  that  we  may  be  regarded  and  treated  as  the  children  of  the 
Most  High.  A  prince  could  manifest  no  higher  love  for  a  wander- 
ing, ragged,  vicious  orphan  boy,  found  in  the  streets,  than  by  adopt- 
ing him  into  his  own  family,  and  admitting  him  to  the  same  privi- 
leges and  honours  as  his  own  sons  ;  and  yet  this  would  be  a  trifle 
compared  with  the  honour  which  God  has  bestowed  on  us.  If  The 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us.  God,  regarded  as  a  Father,  or  as  at 
the  head  of  the  universe  considered  as  one  family.  II  That  ice  shotdd 
be  called  the  sons  of  God.  That  is,  that  we  should  be  the  sons  of  God 
— the  word  called  being  often  used  in  the  sense  of  to  be.  On  the 
nature  and  privileges  of  adoption,  see  Notes,  Rom.  viii.  15—17,  and 
2  Cor.  vi.  18,  and  practical  remarks  on  that  chapter,  19,  20.  1T  There- 
fore the  u-orld  knoiceth  us  not.  Does  not  understand  our  principles  ; 
the  reasons  of  our  conduct;  the  sources  of  our  comforts  and  joys. 
The  people  of  the  world  regard  us  as  fanatics  or  enthusiasts ;  as 
foolish  in  abandoning  the  pleasures  and  pursuits  which  they  engage 
in  ;  as  renouncing  certain  happiness  for  that  which  is  uncertain  ;  as 
cherishing  false  and  delusive  hopes  in  regard  to  the  future,  and  as 
practising  needless  austerities,  with  nothing  to  compensate  for  the 
pleasures  which  are  abandoned.     There  is  nothing  which  the  gay, 
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therefore  the  world  '  knoweth 
us  not,  because  it  knew  him 
not. 

2  Beloved,  now  are  we  the 
sons y  of  God;  and  it  doth  not 

x  John  xvii.  25.       y  Rom.  viii.  14,  18. 


yet  appear  what  we  shall  be  : 
but  we  know  that,  when  he  shall 
appear,  we  shall  be  like  him  ;  * 
for  we  shall  see  °  him  as  he  is. 

I  1  Cor.  x%'.  49  1  Phil.  iii.  CI  ;  1  Pet.  i.  4. 

a  Job  xix.  2t> ;  Psa.  xvii.  15 ;  Matt.  v.  B ; 

1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 


the  ambitious,  and  the  selfish  less  understand  than  they  do  the  ele- 
ments Avhich  go  into  the  Christian's  character,  and  the  nature  and 
source  of  the  Christian's  joys.  U  Because  it  knew  him  not.  Did  not 
know  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  That  is,  the  world  had  no  right  views 
of  the  real  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  when  he  was  on  the  earth. 
They  mistook  him  for  an  enthusiast  or  an  impostor ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that,  having  wholly  mistaken  his  character,  they  should 
mistake  ours.  On  the  fact  that  the  world  did  not  know  him,  see 
Notes,  1  Cor.  ii.  8 ;  Acts  iii.  17.  Comp.  John  xvii.  25.  On  the 
fact  that  Christians  may  be  expected  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
their  Saviour  was,  see  Notes  on  John  xv.  18 — 20.  Comp.  Matt.  x. 
24,  25. 

2.  Beloved,  now  are  tee  the  sons  of  God.  We  now  in  fact  sustain 
this  rank  and  dignity,  and  on  that  we  may  reflect  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude.  It  is  iii  itself  an  exaxted  honour,  and  may  be  contem- 
plated as  such,  whatever  may  be  true  in  regard  to  what  is  to  come. 
In  the  dignity  and  the  privileges  which  we  now  enjoy,  we  may  fin  (J 
a  grateful  subject  of  reflection,  and  a  cause  of  thankfulness,  even  il 
Ave  should  look  to  nothing  beyond,  or  when  we  contemplate  the  fact 
by  itself.  H  And  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.  It  is  not 
fully  revealed  what  Ave  shall  be  hereafter ;  AA-hat  Avill  be  the  full 
result  of  being  regarded  as  the  children  of  God.  There  are,  indeed, 
certain  things  Avhich  may  be  inferred  as  folloAving  from  this.  There 
is  enough  to  animate  us  Avith  hope,  and  to  sustain  us  in  the  trials  of 
life.  There  is  one  thing  AA'hich  is  clear,  that  Ave  shall  be  like  the  Son 
of  God ;  but  Avhat  is  fully  involved  in  this  is  not  made  knoAvn.  Per- 
haps (1)  it  could  not  be  so  revealed  that  Ave  could  understand  it,  for 
that  state  may  be  so  unlike  the  present  that  no  Avords  Avould  fully 
conArey  the  conception  to  our  minds.  Perhaps  (2)  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  our  condition  here,  as  on  probation,  that  no  more  light  should 
be  furnished  in  regard  to  the  future  than  to  stimulate  us  to  make 
efforts  to  reach  a  Avorld  Avhere  all  is  light.  For  an  illustration  of  the 
sentiment  expressed  here  by  the  apostle,  comp.  Notes  on  2  Pet.  i.  4. 
IT  But  tee  know  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him.  It  is 
revealed  to  us  that  Ave  shall  be  made  like  Christ ;  that  is,  in  the 
bodies  A\'ith  Avhich  Ave  shall  be  raised  up,  in  character,  in  happiness, 
in  glory.  Comp.  Notes,  Phil.  iii.  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  This  is  enough 
to  satisfy  the  Christian  in  his  prospects  for  the  future  world.  To  be 
like  Christ  is  the  object  of  his  supreme  aim.  For  that  he  lives,  and 
all  his  aspirations  in  regard  to  the  coming  world  may  be  summed 
up  in  this — that  he  wishes  to  be  like  the  glorified  Son  of  God,  and 
to  share  his  honours  and  his  joys.  See  Notes,  Phil.  iii.  10.  II  For 
tee  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  It  is  clearly  implied  here  that  there  will 
be  an  influence  in  beholding  the  Saviour  as  he  is,  Avhich  will  tend 
to  make  us  like  him,  or  to  transform  us  into  his  likeness.  See  the 
nature  of  this  influence  explained  in  the  Notes  on  2  Cor.  iii.  18. 
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3  And  every  man  that  hath 
this  hope  in  him  purifieth  him- 


self, even  as  he  is  pure. 

4  Whosoever  committeth  sin 


3.  And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him.  This  hope  of  seeing 
the  Saviour,  and  of  being  made  like  him  ;  that  is,  every  true  Chris- 
tian. On  the  nature  and  influence  of  hope,  see  Notes  on  Rom.  viii 
24,  25.  H  Purifieth  himself.  Makes  himself  holy.  That  is,  under 
the  influence  of  this  hope  of  being  like  the  Saviour,  he  puts  forth 
those  efforts  in  struggling  against  sin,  and  in  overcoming  his  evil 
propensities,  which  are  necessary  to  make  him  pure.  The  apostle 
■would  not  deny  that  for  the  success  of  these  efforts  we  are  dependent 
on  Divine  aid;  but  he  brings  into  view,  as  is  often  done  in  the  sacred 
■writings,  the  agency  of  man  himself  as  essentially  connected  with 
success.  Comp.  Phil.  ii.  12.  The  particular  thought  here  is,  that 
the  hope  of  being  like  Christ,  and  of  being  permitted  to  dwell  with 
him,  will  lead  a  man  to  earnest  efforts  to  become  holy,  and  will  be 
actually  followed  by  such  a  result.  II  Even  as  he  is  pure.  The  same 
kind  of  purity  here,  the  same  degree  hereafter.  That  is,  the  ten- 
dency of  such  a  hope  is  to  make  him  holy  now,  though  he  may  !x> 
imperfect ;  the  effect  will  be  to  make  him  perfectly  holy  in  the  wor]d 
to  come.  It  cannot  be  shown  from  this  passage  that  the  apostle 
meant  to  teach  that  any  one  actually  becomes  as  pure  in  the  presenv 
life  as  the  Saviour  is,  that  is,  becomes  perfectly  holy ;  for  all  that  if, 
fairly  implied  in  it  is,  that  those  who  have  this  hope  in  them  aim  ** 
the  same  purity,  and  will  ultimately  obtain  it.  But  the  apostle  do* 
not  say  that  it  is  attained  in  this  world.  If  the  passage  did  teach 
this,  it  would  teach  it  respecting  every  one  who  has  this  hope,  and 
then  the  doctrine  would  be  that  no  one  can  be  a  Christian  who  does 
not  become  absolutely  perfect  on  earth ;  that  is,  not  that  some 
Christians  may  become  perfect  here,  but  that  all  actually  do.  But 
none,  it  is  presumed,  will  hold  this  to  be  a  true  doctrine.  A  true 
Christian  does  not,  indeed,  habitually  and  wilfully  sin  ;  but  no  one 
can  pretend  that  all  Christians  attain  to  a  state  of  sinless  perfection 
on  earth,  or  are,  in  fact,  as  pure  as  the  Saviour  was.  But  unless  the 
passage  proves  that  every  Christian  becomes  absolutely  perfect  in 
the  present  life,  it  does  not  prove  that  in  fact  any  do.  It  proves  (1) 
that  the  tendency,  or  the  fair  influence  of  this  hope,  is  to  make  the 
Christian  pure;  (2,)  that  all  who  cherish  it  will,  in  fact,  aim  to 
become  as  holy  as  the  Saviour  was  ;  and  (3)  that  this  object  will,  at 
some  future  period,  be  accomplished.  There  is  a  world  where  all 
who  are  redeemed  shall  be  perfectly  holy. 

4.  Whosoever  committeth  sin  transgresseth  also  the  law.  The  law  of 
God  given  to  man  as  a  rule  of  life.  The  object  of  the  apostle  here 
is  to  excite  them  to  holiness,  and  to  deter  them  from  committing 
sin,  perhaps  in  view  of  the  fact  stated  in  ver.  3,  that  every  one  who 
has  the  hope  of  heaven  will  aim  to  be  holy  like  the  Saviour.  To 
confirm  this,  he  shows  them  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who  are 
born  of  God  do  lead  lives  of  obedience,  (vers.  5 — 10;)  and  this  he 
introduces  by  showing  what  is  the  nature  of  sin,  in  the  verse  before 
us.  The  considerations  by  which  he  would  deter  them  from  in- 
dulging in  sin  are  the  following  :  (a)  all  sin  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
God,  ver.  4  ;  (b)  the  very  object  of  the  coming  of  Christ  was  to  deliver 
men  from  sin,  ver.  5  ;  (c)  those  who  are  true  Christians  do  not 
habitually  sin,  ver.  6  ;  (d)  those  who  sin  cannot  be  true  Christians, 
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transgresseth  also  the  law :  for  I  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the 

I  law. 

but  are  of  the  devil,  vcr.  8  ;  and  (c)  he  who  is  born  of  God  has  a 
germ  or  principle  of  true  piety  in  him,  and  cannot  sin,  ver.  9.  It 
scons  evident  that  the  apostle  is  here  combating  an  opinion  which 
then  existed  that  men  might  sin,  and  yet  be  true  Christians,  (ver.  7 ;) 
and  he  apprehended  that  there  was  danger  that  this  opinion  would 
become  prevalent.  On  what  ground  this  opinion  was  held  is  un- 
known. Perhaps  it  was  held  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  consti- 
tute religion  was  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  to  be 
orthodox  in  the  faith ;  perhaps  that  it  was  not  expected  that  men 
would  become  holy  in  this  life,  and  therefore  they  might  indulge  in 
acts  of  sin ;  perhaps  that  Christ  came  to  modify  and  relax  the  law, 
and  that  the  freedom  which  he  procured  for  them  was  freedom  to 
indulge  in  whatever  men  chose  ;  perhaps  that,  since  Christians  were 
heirs  of  all  things,  they  had  a  right  to  enjoy  all  things ;  perhaps 
that  the  passions  of  men  were  so  strong  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
strained, and  that  therefore  it  was  not  wrong  to  give  indulgence  to 
the  propensities  with  which  our  Creator  has  formed  us.  All  these 
opinions  have  been  held  under  various  forms  of  Antinomianism,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  or  all  of  them  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  John.  The  argument  which  he  urges  would  be  applicable 
to  any  of  them.  The  consideration  which  he  here  states  is,  that  all 
sin  is  a  transgression  of  law,  and  that  he  who  commits  it,  under 
whatever  pretence,  is  to  be  held  as  a  transgressor  of  the  law.  The 
literal  rendering  of  this  passage  is,  "He  who  doeth  sin  (afxaprlav) 
doeth  also  transgression" — avoixlav.  Sin  is  the  generic  term  embrac- 
ing all  that  would  be  wrong.  The  word  transgression  (avo/xia)  is  a 
specific  term,  showing  where  the  wrong  lay,  to  wit,  in  violating  the 
law.  II  For  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  laxo.  That  is,  all  sin  in- 
volves this  as  a  consequence  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  The 
object  of  the  apostle  is  not  so  much  to  define  sin,  as  to  deter  from  its 
commission  by  stating  what  is  its  essential  nature — though  he  has 
in  fact  given  the  best  definition  of  it  that  could  be  given.  The 
essential  idea  is,  that  God  has  given  a  law  to  men  to  regulate  their 
conduct,  and  that  whatever  is  a  departure  from  that  law  in  any  way 
is  held  to  be  sin.  The  law  measures  our  duty,  and  measures  there 
fore  the  degree  of  guilt  when  it  is  not  obeyed.  The  law  determines 
what  is  right  in  all  cases,  and,  of  course,  what  is  wrong  when  it  is 
not  complied  with.  The  law  is  the  expression  of  what  is  the  will 
of  God  as  to  what  we  shall  do  ;  and  when  that  is  not  done,  there  is 
sin.  The  law  determines  what  we  shall  love  or  not  love  ;  when  our 
passions  and  appetites  shall  be  bounded  and  restrained,  and  to  what 
extent  they  may  be  indulged ;  what  shall  be  our  motives  and  aims 
in  living ;  how  we  shall  act  toward  God  and  toward  men ;  and 
whenever,  in  any  of  these  respects,  its  requirements  are  not  complied 
with,  there  is  sin.  This  will  include  everything  in  relation  to  which 
the  law  is  given,  and  will  embrace  what  we  omit  to  do  when  the  law 
has  commanded  a  thing  to  be  done,  as  well  as  a.  positive  act  of  trans- 
gression where  the  law  has  forbidden  a  thing.  This  idea  is  properly 
found  in  the  original  word  rendered  transgression  of  the  laxo — avo/xia. 
This  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  the  following  places : 
Matt.  vii.  23;  xiii.  41;  xxiii.  28;  xxiv.  12;  Rom.  iy.  7  J  vi.  19* 
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5  And  ye  know  b  that  he  was   I  manifested   to   take   away  our 
*  iieb.  ix.  26,  28.  |  sins ;  and  in  him  is  no  sin. 

2  Thess.  ii.  7 ;  Titus  ii.  14 ;  Heb.  i.  9  ;  viii.  12 ;  x.  17,  in  all  which 
places  it  is  rendered  iniquity  and  iniquities  ;  in  2  Cor.  vi.  14,  where 
it  is  rendered  unrighteousness ;  and  in  the  verse  before  us  •fwice.  It 
properly  means  lawlessness,  in  the  sense  that  the  requirements  of  the 
law  are  not  conformed  to,  or  complied  with ;  that  is,  either  by  not 
obeying  it,  or  by  positively  violating  it.  "When  a  parent  commands 
a  child  to  do  a  thing,  and  he  does  not  do  it,  he  is  as  really  guilty  of 
violating  the  law  as  when  he  does  a  thing  which  is  positively  for- 
bidden. This  important  verse,  therefore,  may  be  considered  in  two 
aspects — as  a  definition  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  as  an  argument 
against  indulgence  in  it,  or  against  committing  it.  I.  As  a  defini- 
tion of  the  nature  of  sin.  It  teaches  (a)  that  there  is  a  rule  of  law 
by  which  the  conduct  of  mankind  is  to  be  regulated  and  governed, 
and  to  which  it  is  to  be  conformed,  (b)  That  there  is  sin  in  all  cases 
where  that  law  is  not  complied  with ;  and  that  all  who  do  not  comply 
with  it  are  guilty  before  God.  (c)  That  the  particular  thing  which 
determines  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  which  measures  it,  is  that  it  is  a 
departure  from  law,  and  consequently  that  there  is  no  sin  where 
there  is  no  departure  from  law.  The  essential  thing  is,  that  the  law 
has  not  been  respected  and  obeyed,  and  sin  derives  its  character  and 
aggravation  from  that  fact.  No  one  can  reasonably  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  definition  of  sin.  It  is  founded  on  the  fact  (a)  that 
God  has  an  absolute  right  to  prescribe  what  we  may  and  may  not 
do  ;  (b)  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  what  he  prescribes  will  be  in 
accordance  with  what  is  right ;  and  (c)  that  nothing  else  in  fact 
constitutes  sin.  Sin  can  consist  in  nothing  else.  It  does  not  consist 
of  a  particular  height  of  stature,  or  a  particular  complexion ;  of  a 
feeble  intellect,  or  an  intellect  made  feeble,  as  the  result  of  any  former 
apostasy ;  of  any  constitutional  propensity,  or  any  disposition  founded 
in  our  nature  as  creatures.  For  none  of  these  things  do  our  con- 
sciences condemn  us  ;  and  however  we  may  lament  them,  we  have 
no  consciousness  of  wrong.  II.  As  an  argument  against  the  com- 
mission of  sin.  This  argument  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
two  things — the  wrong  that  is  done  by  the  violation  of  law,  and  the 
exposure  to  the  penalty.  (1.)  The  wrong  itself.  This  wrong,  as  an 
argument  to  deter  from  sin,  arises  mainly  from  two  things  :  (a)  be- 
cause sin  is  a  violation  of  the  will  of  God,  and  it  is  in  itself  wrong  to 
disregard  that  will ;  and  (b)  because  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  when 
God  has  given  law  there  is  a  good  reason  why  he  has  done  it.  (2.) 
The  fact  that  the  law  has  a  penalty  is  an  argument  for  not  violating 
the  law.  All  law  has  a  penalty ;  that  is,  there  is  some  suffering, 
disadvantage,  forfeit  of  privileges,  etc.,  which  the  violation  of  law 
draws  in  its  train,  and  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of 
the  sense  which  the  lawgiver  entertains  of  the  value  of  his  law,  and 
of  the  evil  of  disobeying  it.  Many  of  these  penalties  of  the  violation 
of  the  Divine  law  are  seen  in  this  life,  and  all  will  be  certain  to  occur 
sooner  or  later,  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come.  With  such 
views  of  the  law  and  of  sin — of  his  obligations,  and  of  the  evils  of 
disobedience — a  Christian  should  not,  and  will  not,  deliberately  and 
habitually  violate  the  law  of  God. 

5.  A?\d  ye  know  that  he  teas  manifested.     The  Lord  Jesus,  the  Son 
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6  Whosoever  abideth  in  him 
sinneth   not :    whosoever  c  sin- 

c  3  John  11. 


neth,  hath  not  seen  him,  neither 
known  him. 


of  God.  "  You  know  that  he  became  incarnate,  or  appeared  among 
men,  for  the  very  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  sin,"  Matt.  i.  21. 
Comp.  Notes,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  This  is  the  second  argument  in  this 
paragraph,  (vers.  4 — 10,)  by  which  the  apostle  would  deter  us  from 
sin.  The  argument  is  a  clear  one,  and  is  perhaps  the  strongest  that 
can  be  made  to  bear  on  the  mind  of  a  true  Christian — that  the  Lord 
Jesus  saw  sin  to  be  so  great  an  evil,  that  he  came  into  our  world, 
and  gave  himself  to  the  bitter  sorrows  of  death  on  the  cross,  to  re- 
deem us  from  it.  H  To  take  aicaij  ow  sins.  The  essential  argument 
here  is,  that  the  whole  work  of  Christ  was  designed  to  deliver  us 
from  the  dominion  of  sin,  not  to  furnish  us  the  means  of  indulgence 
in  it ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  should  be  deterred  from  it  by  all  that 
Christ  has  done  and  suffered  for  us.  He  perverts  the  whole  design 
of  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  who  supposes  that  his  work  was  in  any 
degree  designed  to  procure  for  his  followers  the  indulgences  of  sin,  or 
who  so  interprets  the  methods  of  his  grace  as  to  suppose  that  it  is 
now  lawful  for  him  to  indulge  his  guilty  passions.  The  argument 
essentially  is  this  :  (1.)  That  we  profess  to  be  the  followers  of  Christ, 
»nd  should  carry  out  his  ends  and  views  in  coming  into  the  world  ; 
(2,)  that  the  great  and  leading  purpose  of  his  coming  was  to  set  us 
free  from  the  bondage  of  transgression  ;  (3,)  that  in  doing  this  he 
gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  poverty,  and  shame,  and  sorrow,  and  to 
a  most  bitter  death  on  the  cross  ;  and,  (4,)  that  we  should  not  in- 
dulge in  that  from  which  he  came  to  deliver  us,  and  which  cost  him 
so  much  toil  and  such  a  death.  How  could  we  indulge  in  that  which 
has  brought  heavy  calamity  on  the  head  of  a  father,  or  which  has 
pierced  a  sister's  heart  with  many  sorrows  ?  Still  more,  how  can 
we  be  so  ungrateful  and  hardhearted  as  to  indulge  in  that  which 
crushed  our  Redeemer  in  death  ?  IT  And  in  him  is  no  sin.  An  ad- 
ditional consideration  to  show  that  we  should  be  holy.  As  he  was 
perfectly  pure  and  spotless,  so  should  all  his  followers  aim  to  be ; 
and  none  can  truly  pretend  to  be  his  who  do  not  desire  and  design 
to  become  like  him.  On  the  personal  holiness  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
see  Notes  on  Heb.  vii.  26,  and  1  Pet.  ii.  23. 

6.  Whosoever  abideth  in  him.  See  chap.  ii.  6.  The  word  here 
employed  (/xevctiu)  properly  means  to  remain,  to  continue,  to  abide. 
It  is  used  of  persons  remaining  or  dwelling  in  a  place,  in  the  sense 
of  abiding  there  permanently,  or  lodging  there,  and  this  is  the  com- 
mon meaning  of  the  word,  Matt.  x.  11;  xxvi.  38;  Mark  vi.  10; 
Luke  i.  56,  et  scepe.  In  the  writings  of  John,  however,  it  is  quite  a 
favourite  word  to  denote  the  relation  which  one  sustains  to  another^ 
in  the  sense  of  being  united  to  him,  or  remaining  with  him  in  affec- 
tion and  love ;  being  with  him  in  heart  and  mind  and  will,  as  one 
makes  his  home  in  a  dwelling.  The  sense  seems  to  be  that  we  have 
some  sort  of  relation  to  him  similar  to  that  which  we  have  to  our 
home ;  that  is,  some  fixed  and  permanent  attachment  to  him.  We 
live  in  him  ;  we  remain  steadfast  in  our  attachment  to  him,  as  we 
do  to  our  own  home.  For  the  use  of  the  word  in  John,  in  whose 
writings  it  so  frequently  occurs,  see  John  v.  38  ;  vi.  56 ;  xiv.  10, 
17;  xv.  4—7,  9  ;   1  John  ii.  6,  10,  14,  17,  27,  28  ;   iii.  C,  24  ;   iv.  13, 
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13,  15,  16.  In  the  passage  before  us,  as  in  his  writings  generally,  it 
refers  to  one  who  lives  the  life  of  a  Christian,  as  if  he  were  always 
with  Christ,  and  abode  with  him.  It  refers  to  the  Christian  con- 
sidered as  adhering  steadfastly  to  the  Saviour,  and  not  as  following 
him  with  transitory  feelings,  emotions,  and  raptures.  It  does  not  of 
itself  necessarily  mean  that  he  will  always  do  this  ;  that -is,  it  does 
not  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  but  it  refers 
to  the  adherence  to  the  Saviour  as  a  contimious  state  of  mind,  or  as 
having  permanency ;  meaning  that  there  is  a  life  of  continued  faith 
in  him.  It  is  of  a  person  thus  attached  to  the  Saviour  that  the 
apostle  makes  the  important  declaration  in  the  passage  before  us, 
that  he  does  not  sin.  This  is  the  third  argument  to  show  that  the 
child  of  God  should  be  pure  ;  and  the  substance  of  the  argument  is, 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  child  of  God  is  not  a  sinner.  IT  Sinneth 
not.  There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this 
expression,  and  the  similar  declaration  in  ver.  9.  Not  a  few  have 
maintained  that  it  teaches  the  "  doctrine  of  perfection,"  or  that 
Christians  may  live  entirely  without  sin ;  and  some  have  held  that 
the  apostle  meant  to  teach  that  this  is  always  the  characteristic  of 
the  true  Christian.  Against  the  interpretation,  however,  which 
supposes  that  it  teaches  that  the  Christian  is  absolutely  perfect,  ana 
lives  wholly  without  sin,  there  are  three  insuperable  objections  : 
(1.)  If  it  teaches  that  doctrine  at  all,  it  teaches  that  all  Christians 
are  perfect;  "whosoever  abideth  in  him,"  "whosoever  is  born  of 
God,"  "he  cannot  sin,"  ver.  9.  (2.)  This  is  not  true,  and  cannot 
be  held  to  be  true  by  those  who  have  any  just  views  of  Avhat  the 
children  of  God  have  been  and  are.  Who  can  maintain  that 
Abraham,  or  Isaac,  or  Jacob  ;  that  Moses,  David,  or  Job ;  that 
Peter,  John,  or  Paul,  were  absolutely  perfect,  and  were  never,  after 
their  regeneration,  guilty  of  an  act  of  sin  ?  Certainly  they  never 
affirmed  it  of  themselves,  nor  does  the  sacred  record  attribute  to 
them  any  such  perfection.  And  who  can  affirm  this  of  all  who  give 
evidence  of  true  piety  in  the  world  ?  "Who  can  of  themselves  ?  Are 
we  to  come  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  all  who  are  not  absolutely 
perfect  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  are  destitute  of  any  religion,  and 
are  to  be  set  down  as  hypocrites  or  self- deceivers  ?  And  yet,  unless 
this  passage  proves  that  all  who  have  been  born  again  are  absolutely 
perfect,  it  will  not  prove  it  of  any  one,  for  the  affirmation  is  not  made 
of  a  part,  or  of  what  any  favoured  individual  may  be,  but  of  what 
every  one  is  in  fact  who  is  born  of  God.  (3.)  This  interpretation  is 
not  necessary  to  a  fair  exposition  of  the  passage.  The  language 
used  is  such  as  would  be  employed  by  any  writer  if  he  designed  to 
say  of  one  that  he  is  not  characteristically  a  sinner  ;  that  he  is  a  good 
man ;  that  he  does  not  commit  habitual  and  wilful  transgression. 
Such  language  is  common  throughout  the  Bible,  when  it  is  said  of 
one  man  that  he  is  a  saint,  and  of  another  that  he  is  a  sinner ;  of  one 
that  he  is  righteous,  and  of  another  that  he  is  wicked  ;  of  one  that 
he  obeys  the  law  of  God,  and  of  another  that  he  does  not.  John 
expresses  it  strongly,  but  he  affirms  no  more  in  fact  than  is  affirmed 
elsewhere.  The  passage  teaches,  indeed,  most  important  truths  in 
regard  to  the  true  Christian  ;  and  the  fair  and  proper  meaning  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  following  particulars  :  (a)  He  who  is  born 
again  does  not  sin  habitually,  or  is  not  habitually  a  sinner.  If  he 
does  wrong,  it  is  when  he  is  overtaken  by  temptation,  and  the  act  ia 
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7  Little  children,  let  no  man 
deceive   yon  :    he  d  that  doeth 

d  Ezek.  xviii.  5—9;  Rom.  ii.  IS.        I 


righteousness  is  righteous,  even 

as  lie  is  righteous. 


against  the  habitual  inclination  and  purpose  of  his  soul.  If  a  man 
sins  habitually,  it  proves  that  he  has  never  been  reneAved.  (b)  That 
he  who  is  born  again  does  not  do  wrong  deliberately  and  of  design. 
He  means  to  do  right.  He  is  not  wilfully  and  deliberately  a  sinner. 
If  a  man  deliberately  and  intentionally  does  wrong,  he  shows  that 
he  is  not  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  religion.  It  is  true  that  when  one 
does  wrong,  or  commits  sin,  there  is  a  momentary  assent  of  the  will ; 
but  it  is  under  the  influence  of  passion,  or  excitement,  or  temptation, 
or  provocation,  and  not  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate  plan  or  purpose 
of  the  soul.  A  man  who  deliberately  and  intentionally  does  a  wrong 
thing,  shows  that  he  is  not  a  true  Christian ;  and  if  this  were  all  that 
is  understood  by  perfection,  then  there  would  be  many  who  are  per- 
fect, for  there  are  many,  very  many  Christians,  who  cannot  recollect 
an  instance  for  many  years  in  which  they  have  intentionally  and 
deliberately  done  a  wrong  thing.  Yet  these  very  Christians  see 
much  corruption  in  their  own  hearts  over  which  to  mourn,  and 
against  which  they  earnestly  strive  ;  in  comparing  themselves  with 
the  perfect  law  of  God,  and  with  the  perfect  example  of  the  Saviour, 
they  see  much  in  which  they  come  short,  (c)  He  who  is  born  again 
will  not  sin  finally,  or  will  not  fall  away.  "  His  seed  remaineth  in 
him,"  ver.  9.  See  Notes  on  that  verse.  There  is  a  principle  of 
grace  by  which  he  will  ultimately  be  restrained  and  recovered. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  fairly  implied  in  the  language  used  by  John ; 
for  if  a  man  might  be  a  Christian,  and  yet  wholly  fall  away  and 
perish,  how  could  it  be  said  with  any  truth  that  such  a  man  "  sinneth 
not;"  how  that  "he  doth  not  commit  sin;"  how  that  "his  seed 
remaineth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin?"  Just  the  contrary  would 
be  true  if  this  were  so.  IT  Whosoever  sinneth.  That  is,  as  explained 
above,  habitually,  deliberately,  characteristically,  and  finally. — 
Doddridge.  "  Who  habitually  and  avowedly  sinneth."  IT  Hath  not 
seen  hi?n,  nor  known  him.  Has  had  no  just  views  of  the  Saviour,  or 
of  the  nature  of  true  religion.  In  other  words,  cannot  be  a  true 
Christian. 

7.  Little  children.  Notes  on  chap.  ii.  1.  IT  Let  no  man  deceive 
you.  That  is,  in  the  matter  under  consideration ;  to  wit,  by  persuad- 
ing you  that  a  man  may  live  in  sinful  practices,  and  yet  be  a  true 
child  of  God.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  apostle  supposed  there 
were  some  who  would  attempt  to  do  this,  and  it  was  to  counteract 
their  arts  that  he  made  these  positive  statements  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  true  religion.  IT  He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous. 
This  is  laid  down  as  a  great  and  undeniable  principle  in  religion — a 
maxim  which  none  could  dispute,  and  as  important  as  it  is  plain. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  emphasis  which  the  apostle  lays  on  it. 
The  man  who  does  righteousness,  or  leads  an  upright  life,  is  a 
righteous  man,  and  no  other  one  is.  No  matter  how  any  one  may 
claim  that  he  is  justified  by  faith  ;  no  matter  how  he  may  conform 
to  the  external  duties  and  rites  of  religion  ;  no  matter  how  zealous 
he  may  be  for  orthodoxy,  or  for  the  order  of  the  church ;  no  matter 
what  visions  and  raptures  he  may  have,  or  of  what  peace  and  joy  in 
his  soul  he  may  boast ;  no  matter  how  little  he  may  fear  death,  or 
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8  He e  that  committeth  sin  is 
of  the  devil ;  for  the  devil  sin- 
neth  from  the  besriuninp;.  For 
this  purpose  the   Son  of  God 

e  John  viii.  44. 


was  manifested,  that -^ he  might 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil. 
9  Whosoever  *"  is  born  of  God 
doth  not  commit  sin;  for  his 

/  Heb.  ii.  14  g  1  John  v.  18. 


hope  for  heaven — unless  he  is  in  fact  a  righteous  man,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  he  cannot  be  a  child  of  God.  Compare  Matt.  vii. 
16 — 23.  If  he  is,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  who  keeps 
the  law  of  God,  and  leads  a  holy  life,  he  is  righteous,  for  that  is 
religion.  Such  a  man,  however,  will  always  feel  that  his  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  a  righteous  man  is  not  to  be  traced  to  what  he  is  in 
himself,  but  to  what  he  owes  to  the  grace  of  God.  IT  Even  as  he 
is  righteous.  See  Notes  on  ver.  3.  Not  necessarily  in  this  world  to 
the  same  degree,  but  with  the  same  kind  of  righteousness.  Hereafter  he 
will  become  wholly  free  from  all  sin,  like  his  God  and  Saviour,  ver.  2. 

8.  He  that  committeth  sin.  Habitually,  wilfully,  characteristically. 
IT  Is  of  the  devil.  This  cannot  mean  that  no  one  who  commits  any 
sin,  or  who  is  not  absolutely  perfect,  can  be  a  Christian,  for  this  would 
cut  off  the  great  mass,  even  according  to  the  belief  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  Christian  may  be  perfectly  holy,  from  all  claim  to  the 
Christian  character.  But  what  the  apostle  here  says  is  true  in  two 
senses  :  (1. )  That  all  who  commit  sin,  even  true  believers,  so  far  as 
they  are  imperfect,  in  this  respect  resemble  Satan,  and  are  under  his 
influence,  since  sin,  just  so  far  as  it  exists  at  all,  makes  us  resemble 
him.  (2.)  All  who  habitually  and  characteristically  sin  are  of  the 
devil.  This  latter  was  evidently  the  principal  idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  apostle.  His  object  here  is  to  show  that  those  who  sinned,  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  would  seem  some  maintained  that  the  children 
of  God  might  sin,  could  have  no  real  evidence  of  piety,  but  really 
belonged  to  Satan.  II  For  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning.  The 
beginning  of  the  world  ;  or  from  the  first  account  we  have  of  him. 
It  does  not  mean  that  he  sinned  from  the  beginning  of  his  existence, 
for  he  was  made  holy  like  the  other  angels.  Notes,  Jude  6.  The 
meaning  is,  that  he  introduced  sin  into  the  universe,  and  that  he  has 
continued  to  practise  it  ever  since.  The  word  sinneth  here  implies 
continued  and  habitual  sin.  He  did  not  commit  one  act  of  sin  and 
then  reform ;  but  he  has  continued,  and  still  continues,  his  course  of 
sin.  This  may  confirm  what  has  been  already  said  about  the  kind 
of  sin  that  John  refers  to.  He  speaks  of  sinning  habitually,  con- 
tinuously, wilfully;  and  any  one  who  does  this  shows  that  he  is 
under  the  influence  of  him  whose  characteristic  it  has  been  and  is  to 
sin.  If  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  teas  manifested.  Became  in- 
carnate, and  appeared  among  men,  ver.  5.  Comp.  Notes  on  1  Tim. 
iii.  16.  IF  That  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  All  his  plans 
of  wickedness,  and  his  control  over  the  hearts  of  men.  Compare 
Notes  on  Matt.  viii.  39  ;  Mark  i.  24  ;  Heb.  ii.  14.  The  argument 
here  is,  that  as  the  Son  of  God  came  to  destroy  all  the  works  of  the 
devil,  he  cannot  be  his  true  follower  who  lives  in  sin. 

9.  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  com?nit  si?i.  This  passage 
must  either  mean  that  they  who  are  born  of  God,  that  is,  who  are 
true  Christians,  do  not  sin  habitually  and  characteristically,  or  that 
every  one  who  is  a  true  Christian  is  absolutely  perfect,  and  never 
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seed  *  remaineth  in  him :    and  I  lie   cannot   sin,  because    he    is 
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commits  any  sin.  If  it  can  be  used  as  referring  to  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  perfection  at  all,  it  proves,  not  that  Christians  may  be  per- 
fect, or  that  a  portion  of  them  are,  but  that  all  are.  But  who  can 
maintain  this  ?  Who  can  believe  that  John  meant  to  affirm  this  ? 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  passage  has  not  this  meaning,  and 
that  John  did  not  teach  a  doctrine  so  contrary  to  the  current  strain 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  fact ;  and  if  he  did  not  teach  this,  then  in 
this  whole  passage  he  refers  to  those  who  are  habitually  and  cha- 
racteristically righteous.  11  For  his  seed  remaineth  in  him.  There 
is  much  obscurity  in  this  expression,  though  the  general  sense  is 
clear,  which  is,  that  there  is  something  abiding  in  the  heart  of  the 
true  Christian  which  the  apostle  here  calls  seed,  which  will  prevent 
his  sinning.  The  word  "  his"  in  this  phrase,  "  his  seed,"  may  refer 
either  to  the  individual  himself — in  the  sense  that  this  can  now  be 
properly  called  his,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  part  of  himself,  or  a  principle 
abiding  in  him;  or  it  may  refer  to  God — in  the  sense  that  what  is 
here  called  "seed"  is  his,  that  is,  he  has  implanted  it,  or  it  is  a 
germ  of  Divine  origin.  Robinson  (Lex.)  understands  it  in  the  latter 
sense,  and  so  also  do  Macknight,  Doddridge,  Lucke,  and  others, 
and  this  is  probably  the  true  interpretation.  The  Avord  seed  (o-jrep/jLa) 
means  properly  seed  sown,  as  of  grain,  plants,  trees  ;  then  anything 
that  resembles  it,  anything  which  germinates,  or  which  springs  up, 
or  is  produced.  It  is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  word  of 
God,  or  the  gospel,  as  that  which  produces  effects  in  the  heart  and 
life  similar  to  what  seed  that  is  sown  does.  Comp.  Matt.  xiii.  26, 
37,  38.  Augustin,  Clemens,  (Alex.,)  Grotius,  Rosenmuller,  Benson, 
and  Bloomfield,  suppose  that  this  is  the  signification  of  the  word 
here.  The  proper  idea,  according  to  this,  is  that  the  seed  referred 
to  is  truth,  which  God  has  implanted  or  sown  in  the  heart,  from 
which  it  ma3r  be  expected  that  the  fruits  of  righteousness  will  grow. 
But  that  which  abides  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  is  not  the  naked 
word  of  God;  the  mere  gospel,  or  mere  truth;  it  is  rather  that  word 
as  made  vital  and  efficacious  by  the  influences  of  his  Spirit ;  the 
germ  of  the  Divine  life ;  the  principles  of  true  piety  in  the  soul. 
Comp.  the  words  of  Virgil : — Igneus  est  illi  vigor  et  coelestis  origo 
semini.  The  exact  idea  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  that  the 
"  seed"  refers  to  the  word  of  God,  as  Augustin  and  others  suppose, 
or  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  to  the  germ  of  piety  which  has  been 
produced  in  the  heart  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  having  been  implanted  there  by  God  himself, 
and  which  maybe  expected  to  produce  holiness  in  the  life.  There  is, 
probably,  as  Lucke  supposes,  an  allusion  in  the  word  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  begotten  (6  yeyevur)/x4vos)  of  God.  The  word  remaineth 
— fi4vei,  comp.  Notes  on  ver.  6 — is  a  favourite  expression  of  John. 
The  expression  here  used  by  John,  thus  explained,  would  seem  to 
imply  two  things:  (1,)  that  the  germ  or  seed  of  religion  implanted 
in  the  soul  abides  there  as  a  constant,  vital  principle,  so  that  he 
who  is  born  of  God  cannot  become  habitually  a  sinner;  and,  (2,) 
that  it  will  so  continue  to  live  there  that  he  will  not  fall  away  and 
perish.  The  idea  is  clearly  that  the  germ  or  principle  of  piety  so 
permanently  abides  in  the  soul,  that  h*>  who  is  renewed  never  can 
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10  In  this  the  children  of 
God  are  manifest,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  devil :  whosoever 
doeth  not  righteousness,  is  not 
of  God,  neither  he  that  loveth 


not  his  brother. 

1 1  For  this  is  the l  message 
that  ye  heard  from  the  begin- 
ning, that '  we  should  love  one 
another. 

1  Or,  commandment.       t  John  xv.  12. 


become  again  characteristically  a  sinner.  If  And  he  cannot  sin.  Not 
merely  he  will  not,  but  he  cannot;  that  is,  in  the  sense  referred  to. 
This  cannot  mean  that  one  who  is  renewed  has  not  physical  ability 
to  do  wrong,  for  every  moral  agent  has ;  nor  can  it  mean  that  no 
one  who  is  a  true  Christian  never  does,  in  fact,  do  wrong  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed,  for  no  one  could  seriously  maintain  that:  but  it 
must  mean  that  there  is  somehow  a  certainty  as  absolute  as  if  it 
were  physically  impossible,  that  those  who  are  born  of  God  will 
not  be  characteristically  and  habitually  sinners  ;  that  they  will  not 
sin  in  such  a  sense  as  to  lose  all  true  religion  and  be  numbered  with 
transgressors ;  that  they  will  not  fall  away  and  perish.  Unless  this 
passage  teaches  that  no  one  who  is  renewed  ever  can  sin  in  any 
sense ;  or  that  every  one  who  becomes  a  Christian  is,  and  must  be, 
absolutely  and  always  perfect,  no  words  could  more  clearly  prove 
that  true"  Christians' will  never  fall  from  grace  and  perish.  How 
can  what  the  apostle  here  says  be  true,  if  a  real  Christian  can  fall 
away  and  become  again  a  sinner  ?  If  Because  he  is  bom  of  God.  Or 
begotten  of  God.  God  has  given  him,  by  the  new  birth,  real, 
spiritual  life,  and  that  life  can  never  become  extinct. 

10.  In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  etc.  That  is,  this 
furnishes  a  test  of  their  true  character.  The  test  is  found  in  doing 
righteousness,  and  in  the  love  of  the  brethren.  The  former  he  had 
illustrated ;  the  latter  he  now  proceeds  to  illustrate.  The  general 
idea  is,  that  if  a  man  is  not  truly  a  righteous  man,  and  does  not  love 
the  brethren,  he  cannot  be  a  child  of  God.  Perhaps  by  the  phrase 
"in  this,"  using  a  pronoun  in  the  singular  number,  he  means  to 
intimate  that  an  important  part  of  righteousness  consists  in  brotherly 
love.  If  Whosoever  doeth  not  righteoustiess,  is  not  of  God.  In  ver.  7, 
he  had  said  that  "  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  of  God."  If  that 
is  true,  then  what  he  here  affirms  must  be  true  also,  that  a  man 
who  does  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God.  The  general  idea  is  the 
same,  that  no  one  can  be  a  true  Christian  who  is  not  in  fact  a 
righteous  man.  IT  Neither  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother.  The  illus- 
tration of  this  point  continues  to  ver.  18.  The  general  sense  is,  that 
brotherly  love  is  essential  to  the  Christian  character,  and  that  he 
who  does  not  possess  it  cannot  be  a  Christian.  On  the  nature 
and  importance  of  brotherly  love  as  an  evidence  of  piety,  see  Notes 
on  John  xiii.  34,  35. 

11.  For  this  is  the  message.  Marg.,  commandment.  In  the  received 
text,  this  is  &yye\la — a  message  brought;  in  several  mss.,  and  in 
later  editions,  it  is  iirayyeXla — annunciation,  announcement;  an  order 
given,  or  a  commandment,  Acts  xxiii.  21.  It  is  not  very  material 
which  reading  is  followed.  The  word  command  or  rule  would  ex- 
press the  sense  with  sufficient  clearness.  The  reference  is  to  the 
law  given  by  the  Saviour  as  a  permanent  direction  to  his  disciples. 
IT  That  ye  heard  from  the  beginning,  that  we  shoidd  love  one  another. 
See  Notes,  John  xiii.  34,  35  ;  1  John  ii.  7. 
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1:2  Not  as  Cain,  *  who  was  of 
that  wicked  one,  and  slew  his 
brother.  And  wherefore  slew 
he  him?  Because  his  own 
works  were  evil,  and  his  bro- 
ther's righteous. 

13  Marvel  not,  my  brethren, 

t  Gen.  iv.  4—8. 


if  the  world  '  h;ite  you. 

14  We  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life, 
because  we  love  the  brethren. 
He  '"  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
abidcth  in  death. 

/  John  xv.  18,  19.      m  1  John  ii.  9,  11. 


12.  Not  as  Cain.  Not  manifesting  the  spirit  which  Cain  did.  His 
Mas  a  most  remarkable  and  striking  instance  of  a  want  of  love  to  a 
brother,  and  the  case  Avas  well  adapted  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of 
the  duty  which  the  apostle  is  enjoining.  See  Gen.  iv.  4 — 8.  IT  Who 
was  of  that  wicked  one.  Of  the  devil ;  that  is,  he  was  under  his 
influence,  and  acted  from  his  instigation.  IT  And  wherefore  slew  he 
him?  Because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother  s  righteous. 
He  acted  under  the  influence  of  envy.  He  was  dissatisfied  that  his 
own  offering  was  not  accepted,  and  that  his  brother's  was.  The 
apostle  seems  desirous  to  guard  those  to  whom  he  wrote  against  the 
indulgence  of  any  feelings  that  were  the  opposite  of  love  ;  from  any- 
thing like  envy  toward  more  highly  favoured  brethren,  by  showing 
to  what  this  Avould  lead  if  fairly  acted  out,  as  in  the  case  of  Cain. 
A  large  part  of  the  crimes  of  the  earth  have  been  caused,  as  in  the 
murder  of  Abel,  by  the  want  of  brotherly  love.  Nothing  but  love 
would  be  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  crimes,  and  consequently 
to  a  large  part  of  the  misery,  of  the  world. 

13.  Marvel  not.  Do  not  think  it  so  unusual,  or  so  little  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  to  excite  astonishment.  IT  If  the  world  hate  you.  The 
emphasis  here  is  to  be  placed  on  the  word  you.  The  apostle  had 
just  adverted  to  the  fact  that  Cain  hated  Abel,  his  brother,  without 
cause,  and  he  says  that  they  were  not  to  deem  it  strange  if  the  world 
hated  them  in  like  manner.  The  Saviour  (John  xv.  17,  18)  intro- 
duced these  subjects  in  the  same  connexion.  In  enjoining  the  duty 
of  brotherly  love  on  his  disciples,  he  adverts  to  the  fact  that  they 
must  expect  to  be  hated  by  the  world,  and  tells  them  to  remember 
that  the  world  hated  him  before  it  hated  them.  The  object  of  all 
this  was  to  show  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  strong  and  tender 
mutual  affection  among  Christians,  since  they  could  hope  for  none 
from  the  world.     See  Notes,  John  xv.  18,  19. 

14.  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life.  From 
spiritual  death  (Notes,  Eph.  ii.  1)  to  spiritual  life;  that  is,  that  Ave 
are  true  Christians.  If  Because  we  love  the  brethren.  The  sentiment 
here  is,  that  it  is  an  infallible  eA-idence  of  true  piety  if  AAre  love  the 
folloA\'ers  of  Christ  as  such.  See  this  sentiment  illustrated  in  the 
Notes  on  John  xiii.  35.  But  hoAV  easy  it  Avould  seem  to  be  to  apply 
such  a  test  of  piety  as  this !  Who  cannot  judge  accurately  of  his 
OAvn  feelings,  and  determine  whether  he  loAres  a  Christian  because 
he  bears  the  name  and  image  of  the  Saviour — loves  him  the  more 
just  in  proportion  as  he  bears  that  image?  Who  cannot,  if  he 
chooses,  look  beyond  the  narroAV  bounds  of  his  own  sect,  and  deter- 
mine whether  he  is  pleased  Avith  the  true  Christian  character  Avher- 
ever  it  may  be  found,  and  whether  he  Avould  prefer  to  find  his  friends 
among  those  who  bear  the  name  and  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God, 
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15  Whosoever  "  hateth  his 
brother  is  a  murderer :  and  ye 
know  that  no  murderer   hath 

n  Matt.  v.  21,  22. 


eternal  life  abiding  in  him. 

16  Hereby  °  perceive  we  the 
love   of  God,  because   he   laid 

o  John  xv.  13  ;  Rom.  v.  8. 


than  among  the  people  of  the  world  ?  The  Saviour  meant  that  his 
followers  should  be  known  by  this  badge  of  discipleship  all  over  the 
world,  John  xiii.  34,  35.  John  says,  in  carrying  out  the  sentiment, 
that  Christians,  by  this  test,  may  know  among  themselves  whether 
they  have  any  true  religion.  IT  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth 
in  death.  He  remains  dead  in  sins  ;  that  is,  he  has  never  been  con- 
verted. Comp.  Notes,  ver.  6.  As  love  to  the  Christian  brotherhood 
is  essential  to  true  piety,  it  follows  that  he  who  has  not  that  remains 
unconverted,  or  is  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death.  He  is  by  nature 
dead  in  sin,  and  unless  he  has  evidence  that  he  is  brought  out  of 
that  state,  he  remains  or  abides  in  it. 

15.  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer,  etc.  That  is,  he 
has  the  spirit  of  a  murderer;  he  has  that  which,  if  it  were  acted  out, 
would  lead  him  to  commit  murder,  as  it  did  Cain.  The  private 
malice,  the  secret  grudge,  the  envy  which  is  cherished  in  the  heart, 
is  murderous  in  its  tendency,  and  Avere  it  not  for  the  outward 
restraints  of  human  laws,  and  the  dread  of  punishment,  it  would 
often  leacf  to  the  act  of  murder.  The  apostle  does  not  say  that  he 
who  hates  his  brother,  though  he  does  not  in  fact  commit  murder, 
is  guilty  to  the  same  degree  as  if  he  had  actually  done  it ;  but  he 
evidently  means  to  say  that  the  spirit  which  would  lead  to  murder 
is  there,  and  that  God  will  hold  him  responsible  for  it.  Nothing  is 
wanting  but  the  removal  of  outward  restraints  to  lead  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  open  deed,  and  God  judges  men  as  he  sees  them  to  be 
in  their  hearts.  What  a  fearful  declaration,  then,  is  this  !  How  many 
real  murderers  there  are  on  the  earth  besides  those  who  are  detected 
and  punished,  and  besides  those  open  violators  of  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  who  go  at  large !  And  who  is  there  that  should  not  feel 
humbled  and  penitent  in  view  of  his  own  heart,  and  grateful  for  that 
sovereign  mercy  which  has  restrained  him  from  open  acts  of  guilt? — 
for  who  is  there  who  has  not  at  some  period  of  his  life,  and  perhaps 
often,  indulged  in  feelings  of  hatred,  and  envy,  and  malice  towards 
others,  which,  if  acted  out,  would  have  led  to  the  commission  of  the 
awful  crime  of  taking  human  life  ?  Any  man  may  well  shudder  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  secret  sins  of  his  own  heart,  and  at  the 
thought  of  what  he  would  have  been  but  for  the  restraining  grace  of 
God.  And  how  wronderful  is  that  grace  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
true  Christian,  not  only  restrains  and  checks,  but  which  effectually 
subdues  all  these  feelings,  and  implants  in  their  place  the  principles 
of  love ! 

16.  Herebij  perceive  we  the  love  of  God.  The  words  "of  God"  are 
not  in  the  original,  and  should  not  have  been  introduced  into  the 
translation,  though  they  are  found  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  the 
Genevan  versions,  and  in  one  manuscript.  They  would  naturally 
convey  the  idea  that  God  laid  down  his  life  for  us ;  or  that  God 
himself,  in  his  Divine  nature,  suffered.  But  this  idea  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  this  passage  as  it  is  in  the  original,  and  of  course  no  argu- 
ment can  be  derived  from  it  either  to  prove  that  Christ  is  God,  pr 
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down  his  life  ior  us :  and  we  J  for  the  brethren, 
ought   to   lay   down  our    lives  I 

that  the  Divine  nature  is  capable  of  suffering.  The  original  is  much 
more  expressive  and  emphatic  than  it  is  with  this  addition:  "By 
this  we  know  love  ;"  that  is,  we  know  what  true  love  is ;  we  see  a 
most  affecting  and  striking  illustration  of  its  nature.  Love  itself — 
its  real  nature,  its  poAver,  its  sacrifices,  its  influences — was  seen  in  its 
highest  form,  when  the  Son  of  God  gave  himself  to  die  on  a  cross. 
For  an  illustration  of  the  sentiment,  see  Notes  on  John  iii.  16,  and 
xv.  13.  U  Because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Saviour  is  here  referred  to,  though  his  name  is  not 
mentioned  particularly.  There  are  several  instances  in  the  New 
Testament  where  he  is  mentioned  under  the  general  appellation 
"he,"  as  one  who  was  well  known,  and  about  whom  the  writers 
■were  accustomed  to  speak.  H  And  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
the  brethren.  For  the  good  of  our  fellow-Christians,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary. That  is,  circumstances  may  occur  where  it  would  be  proper 
to  do  it,  and  we  ought  always  to  be  ready  to  do  it.  The  spirit  which 
led  the  Saviour  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  good  of  the  church,  should 
lead  us  to  do  the  same  thing  for  our  brethren  if  circumstances  should 
require  it.  That  this  is  a  correct  principle  no  one  can  doubt ;  for 
(1)  the  Saviour  did  it,  and  we  are  bound  to  imitate  his  example, 
and  to  possess  his  spirit;  (2,)  the  prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs 
did  it,  laying  down  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  church  and  the  world ;  and  (3)  it  has  always  been  held  that 
it  is  right  and  proper,  in  certain  circumstances,  for  a  man  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  good  of  others.  So  we  speak  of  the  patriot  who 
sacrifices  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  country ;  so  we  feel  in  the  case 
of  a  shipwreck,  that  it  may  be  the  duty  of  a  captain  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  the  good  of  his  passengers  and  crew  ;  so  in  case  of  a  pesti- 
lential disease,  a  physician  should  not  regard  his  own  life,  if  he  may 
save  others  ;  and  so  we  always  hold  the  man  up  to  honour  who  is 
willing  to  jeopard  his  own  life  on  noble  principles  of  self-denial  for 
the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  In  what  cases  this  should  occur  the 
apostle  does  not  state ;  but  the  general  principle  would  seem  to  be, 
that  it  is  to  be  done  when  a  greater  good  would  result  from  our  self- 
sacrifice  than  from  carefully  guarding  our  own  lives.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  a  patriot,  his  death,  in  the  circumstances,  might  be  of  greater 
value  to  his  country  than  his  life  would  be;  or,  his  exposing  himself 
to  death  would  be  a  greater  service  to  his  country,  than  if  that 
should  not  be  done.  Thus  the  Saviour  laid  down  his  life  for  the 
good  of  mankind ;  thus  the  apostles  exposed  their  lives  to  constant 
peril  in  extending  the  principles  of  religion ;  and  thus  the  martyrs 
surrendered  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  the  church  and  of  truth.  In 
like  manner  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  hazard  our  lives,  and  even  to 
lay  them  down,  if  in  that  way  Ave  may  promote  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  the  salvation  of  sinners,  or  serve  our  Christian  brethren.  In 
what  way  this  injunction  was  understood  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, may  be  perceived  from  what  the  world  is  reported  to  have 
said  of  them,  "Behold,  how  they  love  one  another;  they  are  ready 
to  die  for  one  another." — Tertull.  Apol.  c.  39.  So  Eusebius  (Eccl. 
His.  vii.  22)  says  of  Christians  that  "in  a  time  of  plague  they 
visited  one  another,  and  not  only  hazarded  their  lives,  but  actuallj 
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17  But  p  whoso  hath  this 
world's  good,  and  seeth  his  bro- 
ther have  need,  and  shutteth  up 

p  Deut.  xv.  7. 


his  bowels  of  compassion  from 
him,  how '  dwelleth  the  love  of 
God  in  him  ? 

q  1  John  iv.  CO. 


lost  them  in  their  zeal  to  preserve  the  lives  of  others."  We  are  not 
indeed  to  throw  away  our  lives  ;  we  are  not  to  expose  them  in  a 
rash,  reckless,  imprudent  manner;  but  when,  in  the  discharge  of 
duty,  Ave  are  placed  in  a  situation  where  life  is  exposed  to  danger, 
we  are  not  to  shrink  from  the  duty,  or  to  run  away  from  it.  Perhaps 
the  following  would  embrace  the  principal  instances  of  the  duty  here 
enjoined  by  the  apostle:  (1.)  We  ought  to  have  such  love  for  the 
church  that  we  should  be  milling  to  die  for  it,  as  a  patriot  is  willing 
to  die  for  his  country.  (2.)  We  ought  to  have  such  love  for  Chris- 
tians as  to  be  willing  to  jeopard  our  lives  to  aid  them — as  in  case  of 
a  pestilence  or  plague,  or  when  they  are  in  danger  by  fire,  or  flood, 
or  foes.  (3.)  We  ought  to  have  such  love  for  the  truth  as  to  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  our  lives  rather  than  deny  it.  (4.)  We  ought  to 
have  such  love  for  the  cause  of  our  Master  as  to  be  willing  to  cross 
oceans,  and  snows,  and  sands ;  to  visit  distant  and  barbarous  regions, 
though  at  imminent  risk  of  our  lives,  and  though  with  the  prospect 
that  we  shall  never  see  our  country  again.  (5.)  We  ought  to  have 
such  love  for  the  church  that  we  shall  engage  heartily  and  constantly 
in  services  of  labour  and  self-sacrifice  on  its  account,  until,  our  work 
being  done,  exhausted  nature  shall  sink  to  rest  in  the  grave.  In  one 
word,  we  should  regard  ourselves  as  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Redeemer,  living  or  dying  to  be  found  engaged  in  his  cause,  If  a 
case  should  actually  occur  where  the  question  would  arise  whether 
a  man  would  abandon  his  Christian  brother  or  die,  he  ought  not  to 
hesitate  ;  in  all  cases  he  should  regard  his  life  as  consecrated  to  the 
cause  of  Sion  and  its  friends.  Once,  in  the  times  of  primitive  piety, 
there  avjib  much  of  this  spirit  in  the  world ;  how  little,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  does  it  prevail  now ! 

17.  But  tchoso  hath  this  world's  good.  Has  property — called  "this 
world's  good,"  or  a  good  pertaining  to  this  world,  because  it  is  of 
value  to  us  only  as  it  meets  our  wants  this  side  of  the  grave ;  and 
perhaps  also  because  it  is  sought  supremely  by  the  men  of  the  world. 
The  general  meaning  of  this  verse,  in  connexion  with  the  previous 
verse,  is,  that  if  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
others,  Ave  ought  to  be  Avilling  to  make  those  comparatiArely  smaller 
sacrifices  Avhich  are  necessary  to  relieve  them  in  their  distresses;  and 
that  if  we  are  unwilling  to  do  this,  Ave  can  have  no  evidence  that  the 
love  of  God  dwells  in  us.  1i  And  seeth  his  brother  have  need.  Need 
of  food,  of  raiment,  of  shelter  ;  or  sick,  and  poor,  and  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  his  OAvn  wants  and  those  of  his  family.  IT  And  shutteth  tip 
his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him.  The  boAvels,  or  vpper  viscera, 
embracing  the  heart,  and  the  region  of  the  chest  generally,  are  in 
the  Scriptures  represented  as  the  seat  of  mercy,  piety,  compassion, 
because  when  the  mind  feels  compassion  it  is  that  part  which  is 
affected.  Comp.  Notes,  Isa.  XA'i.  11.  IT  Hoio  dwelleth  the  love  of 
God  in  him?  How  can  a  man  love  God  Avho  does  not  love  those  Avho 
bear  his  image  ?  See  Notes,  chap.  iv.  20.  On  the  general^ sentiment 
here,  see  Notes  on  James  ii.  14—16.     The  meaning  is  plain,  that  we 
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18  My  little  children,  let r  us 
not  love  in  word,  neither  in 
tongue ;  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth. 

r  Ezek.  xxxiii.  31  ;  Rom.  xii.  9;  James 
ii.  15,  16;  1  Pet.  i.  22. 


19  And  hereby  we  know  that 
we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall 
1  assure  our  hearts  before  him. 

20  For  if  our  heart  condemn 

*  John  xiii.  35.       1  Or,  persuade. 


cannot  have  evidence  of  piety  unless  we  are  ready  to  do  good  to 
others,  especially  to  our  Christian  brethren.  See  Notes,  Matt.  xxv. 
45  ;  Gal.  vi.  10. 

18.  My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue.  By 
mere  profession ;  by  merely  saying  that  we  love  each  other.  See 
1  Pet.  i.  22.  If  Exit  in  deed  and  in  tnith.  In  such  acts  as  shall  show 
that  our  professed  love  is  sincere  and  real.  Let  us  do  the  deed  of 
love,  whether  anything  is  said  about  it  or  not.  See  Notes  on  Matt. 
vi.  3. 

19.  And  hereby.  Gr.,  by  this ;  that  is,  by  the  fact  that  Ave  have 
true  love  to  others,  and  that  Ave  manifest  it  by  a  readiness  to  make 
sacrifices  to  do  them  good.  If  We  know  that  ice  are  of  the  tr>.Uh. 
That  Ave  are  not  deceiA'ed  in  Avhat  Ave  profess  to  be  ;  that  is.  that  Ave 
ure  true  Christians.  To  be  of  the  truth  stands  opposed  to  cherishing 
false  and  delusive  hopes.  IT  And  shall  assure  our  hearts  bejore  him. 
Before  God,  or  before  the  SaA'iour.  In  the  margin,  as  in  the  Greek, 
the  Avord  rendered  shall  assure,  is  persuade.  The  Greek  Avord  is  used 
as  meaning  to  persuade,  e.  g.,  to  the  reception  and  belief  of  truth ; 
then  to  persuade  any  one  Avho  has  unkind  or  prejudiced  feelings 
towards  us,  or  to  bring  OArer  to  kind  feelings,  to  conciliate,  and.  thus 
to  pacify  or  quiet.  The  meaning  here  seems  to  be,  that  we  shall  in 
this  way  allay  the  doubts  and  trouble  of  our  minds,  and  produce  a 
state  of  quiet  and  peace,  to  Avit,  by  the  evidence  that  Ave  are  of  the 
truth.  Our  consciences  are  often  restless  and  troubled  in  view  of 
past  guilt ;  but,  in  thus  furnishing  the  eA'idence  of  true  piety  by  love 
to  others,  Ave  shall  pacify  an  accusing  mind,  and  conciliate  our  own 
hearts,  and  persuade  or  convince  ourselves  that  Ave  are  truly  the 
children  of  God.  See  Rob.  Lex.  sub  voce  ireiQw,  I.  b.  In  other 
Avords,  though  a  man's  heart  may  condemn  him  as  guilty,  and  though 
he  knoA\'s  that  God  sees  and  condemns  the  sins  of  his  past  life,  yet 
the  agitations  and  alarms  of  his  mind  may  be  calmed  down  and 
soothed  by  evidence  that  he  is  a  child  of  God,  and  that  he  Avill  not 
be  finally  condemned.  A  true  Christian  does  not  attempt  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  there  is  much  for  Avhich  his  own  heart  and  conscience 
might  justly  accuse  him ;  but  he  finds,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
evidence  that  he  is  a  child  of  God,  and  he  is  persuaded  that  all  Avill 
be  Avell. 

20.  For  if  our  heart  condemn  us.  We  cannot  hope  for  peace  from 
any  expectation  that  our  OAvn  hearts  will  never  accuse  us,  or  that  Ave 
ourselves  can  approve  of  all  that  Ave  haAre  done.  The  reference  here 
is  not  so  much  to  our  past  lives,  as  to  our  present  conduct  and  de- 
portment. The  object  is  to  induce  Christians  so  to  live  that  their 
hearts  Avill  not  condemn  them  for  any  secret  sins,  Avhile  the  outAvard 
deportment  may  be  unsullied.  The  general  sentiment  is,  that  if 
they  should  so  live  that  their  OAvn  hearts  Avould  condemn  them  for 
present  insincerity  and  hypocrisy,  they  could  have  no  hope  of  peace, 
for  God  knows  all  that  is  in  the  heart.     In  view  of  the  past— when 
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us,   God  is   greater  than  our 
heart,  and  knovveth  all  things. 

21  Beloved,  if  our  heart "  con- 
demn us  not,  then  have  we  con- 

t  Job  xxvii.  6  ;  Psa.  ci.  2. 


fidence  '  toward  God. 

22  And  whatsoever  "  we  ask, 
we  receive  of  him,  because  we 

t  Heb.  x.  22.       w  Psa.  cxlv.  18,  19; 
Prov.  xv.  29  ;  Mark  xi.  24. 


the  heart  accuses  us  of  what  we  have  done — we  may  find  peace  by 
such  evidences  of  piety  as  shall  allay  the  troubles  of  an  agitated  soul, 
(ver.  9,)  but  we  cannot  have  such  peace  if  our  hearts  condemn  us 
for  the  indulgence  of  secret  sins,  now  that  we  profess  to  be  Chris- 
tians. If  our  hearts  condemn  us  for  present  insincerity,  and  for 
secret  sins,  we  can  never  "persuade"  or  soothe  them  by  any  external 
act  of  piety.  In  view  of  the  consciousness  of  past  guilt,  we  may 
find  peace  ;  we  can  find  none  if  there  is  a  present  purpose  to  indulge 
in  sin.  ^T  God  is  greater  than  our  hearty  and  knoweth  all  things.  We 
cannot  hope  to  find  peace  by  hiding  anything  from  his  view,  or  by 
any  supposition  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  sins  for  which 
our  consciences  trouble  us.  He  knows  all  the  sins  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  and  sees  all  their  guilt  and  aggravation  as  clearly  as  we 
do.  He  knows  more  than  this.  He  knows  all  the  sins  which  we 
have  forgotten  ;  all  those  acts  which  we  endeavour  to  persuade  our- 
selves are  not  sinful,  but  which  are  evil  in  his  sight ;  and  all  those 
aggravations  attending  our  sins  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  fully 
and  distinctly  to  conceive.  He  is  more  disposed  to  condemn  sin  than 
we  are  ;  he  looks  on  it  with  less  allowance  than  we  do.  We  cannot 
hope,  then,  for  a  calm  mind  in  any  supposition  that  God  does  not 
see  our  sins  as  clearly  as  we  do,  or  in  any  hope  that  he  will  look  on 
them  with  more  favour  and  indulgence.  Peace  cannot  be  found  in 
the  indulgence  of  sin  in  the  hope  that  God  will  not  perceive  or  re- 
gard it,  for  we  can  sooner  deceive  ourselves  than  we  can  him ;  and 
while  therefore,  (ver.  19,)  in  reference  to  the  past,  we  can  only 
"  persuade'  our  hearts,  or  soothe  their  agitated  feelings  by  evidence 
that  we  are  of  the  truth  now,  and  that  our  sins  are  forgiven ;  in  re- 
ference to  the  present  and  the  future,  the  heart  can  be  kept  calm 
only  by  such  a  course  of  life  that  our  own  hearts  and  our  God  shall 
approve  the  manner  in  which  we  live. 

21.  Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not.  If  we  so  live  as  to  have 
an  approving  conscience — that  is,  if  we  indulge  in  no  secret  sin ;  if 
we  discharge  faithfully  every  known  duty;  if  we  submit  without 
murmuring  to  all  the  allotments  of  Divine  Providence.  IT  Then 
have  we  confidence  toward  God.  Comp.  Notes,  ver.  19  ;  chap.  i.  28 ; 
Acts  xxiv.  16.  The  apostle  evidently  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
confidence  towards  God  on  the  ground  of  what  we  do,  as  if  it  were 
meritorious,  or  as  if  it  constituted  a  claim  to  his  favour  ;  but  that  we 
may  so  live  as  to  have  evidence  of  personal  piety,  and  that  we  may 
look  forward  with  a  confident  hope  that  we  shall  be  accepted  of  him 
in  the  great  day.  The  word  here  rendered  confidence — irapp-qaiav — 
means  properly  boldness;  usually  boldness  or  openness  in  speaking 
our  sentiments.  See  Notes,  chap.  ii.  28.  The  confidence  or  bold- 
ness which  we  have  towards  our  Maker  is  founded  solely  on  the 
evidence  that  he  will  graciously  accept  us  as  pardoned  sinners  ;  not 
in  the  belief  that  we  deserve  his  favour. 

22.  And  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  receive  of  him.     If  we  are  truly  his 
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keep  his  commandments,  and 
do  those  things  that  are  pleas- 
ing in  his  sight. 

23  And  this"  is  his  command- 
ment, That  we  should  believe 
on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  love  one  another,  as 

v  Deut.  xviii.  15—19  ;  John  xiv.  1. 


he  gave  us  commandment. 

24  And  he  "  that  keepeth  his 
commandments  dwelleth  in  him, 
and  he  in  him.  And  hereby* 
we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us, 
by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath 
given  us. 

te  John  xiv.  C3 ;  xv.  10. 
x  Rom.  viii.  9,  14. 


children,  and  ask  in  a  proper  manner.  See  Notes,  Matt.  vii.  7. 
Comp.  Mark  xi.  24  ;  Luke  xi.  9  ;  xviii.  1,  seq. ;  John  xiv.  13  ;  xv.  7 ; 
1  John  v.  14.  The  declaration  here  made  must  be  understood  with 
these  limitations  :  (1,)  that  Ave  ask  in  a  proper  manner,  James  iv.  3 ; 
and,  (2,)  that  the  thing  asked  shall  be  such  as  will  be  consistent  for 
God  to  give ;  that  is,  such  as  he  shall  see  to  be  best  for  us,  1  John 
v.  14.  See  Notes  on  this  latter  passage.  II  Because  we  keep  his 
commandments.  Not  that  this  is  the  meritorious  ground  of  our  being 
heard,  but  that  it  furnishes  evidence  that  we  are  his  children,  and 
he  hears  his  children  as  such.  U  And  do  those  things  that  are  pleas- 
ing in  his  sight.  As  a  parent  is  disposed  to  bestow  favours  on  obe- 
dient, affectionate,  and  dutiful  children,  so  God  is  on  those  who 
please  him  by  their  obedience  and  submission  to  his  will.  We  can 
have  no  hope  that  he  will  hear  us  unless  we  do  so  live  as  to  please 
him. 

23.  And  this  is  his  commandment.  His  commandment,  by  way  of 
eminence  ;  the  leading,  principal  thing  which  he  enjoins  on  us  ;  the 
commandment  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  obedience. 
IT  That  we  shoidd  believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  See 
Notes,  Mark  xvi.  16.  Comp.  John  xvi.  1 ;  Acts  xvi.  31.  If  And  love 
one  another,  etc.  This  follows  from  the  other,  and  hence  they  are 
mentioned  as  together  constituting  his  commandment.  Notes,  John 
xiii.  35. 

24.  And  he  that  keepeth  his  commandments,  etc.  See  Notes,  John 
xiv.  23.  IT  And  hereby  ice  know  that  he  abideth  in  tis.  That  is,  this 
is  another  certain  evidence  that  we  are  true  Christians.  The  Saviour 
had  promised  (John  xiv.  23)  that  he  would  come  and  take  up  his 
abode  with  his  people.  John  says  that  we  have  proof  that  he  does 
this  by  the  Spirit  which  he  has  given  us.  That  is,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
imparted  to  his  people  to  enlighten  their  minds ;  to  elevate  their 
affections  ;  to  sustain  them  in  times  of  trial ;  to  quicken  them  in  the 
performance  of  duty ;  and  to  imbue  them  with  the  temper  and  spirit 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  When  these  effects  exist,  we  may  be  certain  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  with  us;  for  these  are  the  "fruits"  of  that 
Spirit,  or  these  are  the  effects  which  he  produces  in  the  lives  of  men. 
Comp.  Notes,  Gal.  v.  22,  23.  On  the  evidence  of  piety  here  referred 
to,  see  Notes  on  Rom.  viii.  9,  14,  16.  No  man  can  be  a  true  Chris- 
tian in  whom  that  Spirit  does  not  constantly  dwell,  or  to  whom  he 
is  not  "  given."  And  yet  no  one  can  determine  that  the  Spirit 
dwells  in  him,  except  by  the  effects  produced  in  his  heart  and  life. 
In  the  following  chapter,  the  apostle  pursues  the  subject  suggested 
here,  and  shows  that  we  should  examine  ourselves  closely,  to  see 
whether  the  "Spirit"  to  which  we  trust,  as  furnishing  evidence  of 
piety,  is  truly  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  is  a  spirit  of  delusion. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


T3ELOVED,  believe  a not  every 
spirit,   but  try  4  the  spirits 

a  Jer.  xxix.  8  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  4. 
b  1  Thess.  v.  21 ;  Rev.  ii.  'Z. 


[a.  d.  90. 


whether  they  are  of  God :  be- 
cause c  many  false  prophets  are 
gone  out  into  the  world. 


c  2  Peter  ii.  8. 


ANALYSIS    OF    CHAPTER   IV. 

There  are  two  principal  subjects  discussed  in  this  chapter: — 

I.  The  method  by  which  we  may  determine  that  we  have  the 
Spirit  of  God,  vers.  1 — 6.  The  apostle  had  said  (chap.  iii.  24)  that 
it  could  be  determined  that  God  dwells  in  them  by  the  Spirit  which 
lie  has  given  them ;  but  as  it  is  probable  that  the  teachers  of  error, 
the  persons  whom  John  regarded  as  "antichrist,"  (chap.  ii.  18,  19,) 
would  lay  claim  to  the  same  thing,  it  was  important  to  know  how  it 
could  be  ascertained  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  been  really  given  to 
them,  or  how  it  could  be  determined  that  the  spirit  that  was  in  them 
was  not  the  spirit  of  antichrist,  the  very  thing  against  which  he 
would  guard  them.  In  doing  this,  he  (1)  cautions  them  against 
trusting  to  every  kind  of  spirit,  or  supposing  that  every  spirit 
which  animated  even  the  professed  friends  of  religion  was  the  Spirit 
of  God,  ver.  1  ;  and  (2)  he  shows  them  how  it  might  be  determined 
that  they  had  really  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  on  the  mind.  This  evidence  consisted 
of  the  following  things :  (a)  they  had  the  Spirit  of  God  who  con- 
fessed that  Jesus  Christ  had  come  in  the  flesh,  ver.  2  ;  (b)  they  who 
denied  that,  had  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  denial  of  this  was 
the  real  spirit  of  antichrist,  ver.  3 ;  (c)  they  who  had  the  Spirit  of 
God  had  not  the  spirit  of  this  world,  A'ers.  4,  5 ;  and  (d)  they  who 
had  the  Spirit  of  God  would  hear  those  who  were  his  apostles,  or 
who  were  sent  by  him,  ver.  6. 

II.  The  duty,  power,  and  influence  of  love,  vers.  7 — 21.  This  is 
a  favourite  subject  with  John,  and  he  here  considers  it  at  length,  as 
a  subject  that  was  essential  in  determining  the  evidences  of  piety. 
The  duty  and  value  of  love  are  enforced  by  the  following  considera- 
tions :  (1.)  Love  has  its  origin  in  God,  and  every  one  who  has  true 
love  is  born  of  God,  vers.  7,  8.  (2.)  God  has  shown  his  great  love 
to  us  by  having  given  his  Son  to  die  for  us ;  and  as  he  has  so  loved 
us,  Ave  ought  also  to  loA-e  one  another,  A-ers.  9 — 11.  (3.)  If  Ave  love 
one  another,  it  furnishes  the  best  evidence  that  God  dAvells  in  us, 
Aers.  12 — 15.  (4.)  God  is  loAre,  and  if  we  haAre  true  love  Ave  dwell 
in  him,  and  he  dAvells  in  us,  ver.  16.  (5.)  Love  Avill  furnish  us 
great  advantage  in  the  day  of  judgment,  by  giving  us  confidence 
Avhen  Ave  come  before  him,  Arer.  17.  (6.)  Love  Avill  cast  out  all  fear, 
and  Avill  make  our  minds  calm  in  vieAv  of  the  events  Avhich  are  to 
come,  ver.  18.  (7.)  The  very  fact  that  he  has  first  manifested  his 
love  to  us  should  lead  us  to  the  exercise  of  loA-e,  ver.  19.  (8.)  A  man 
cannot  truly  love  God  and  yet  hate  his  brother,  ver.  20 ;  and  (9)  it 
is  the  solemn  command  of  God  that  he  Avho  loves  God  should  love 
his  brother  also. 

1.  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit.  Do  not  confide  implicitly  in 
every  one  who  professes  to  be  under  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.     Comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  4,  5.     The  true  and  the  false  teachers  of 
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2  Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit 
of  God  :  Every  d  spirit  that  con- 


d  l  Cor.  lii.  S. 


fesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come 
in  the  flesh,  is  of  God  : 


religion  alike  claimed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  it  was  of  importance  that  all  such  pretensions  should  be 
examined.  It  was  not  to  be  admitted  because  any  one  claimed  to 
have  been  sent  from  God  that  therefore  he  was  sent.  Every  such 
claim  should  be  subjected  to  the  proper  proof  before  it  was  conceded. 
All  pretensions  to  Divine  inspiration,  or  to  being  authorized  teachers 
of  religion,  were  to  be  examined  by  the  proper  tests,  because  there 
were  many  false  and  delusive  teachers  who  set  up  such  claims  in 
the  world.  U  But  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God.  There  were 
those  in  the  early  Christian  church  wlu3  had  the  gift  of  "  discerning 
spirits,"  (see  Notes,  1  Cor.  xii.  10,)  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
apostle  refers  here  to  any  such  supernatural  power.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable, as  he  addresses  this  command  to  Christians  in  general,  that 
he  refers  to  the  ability  of  doing  this  by  a  comparison  of  the  doc- 
trines which  they  professed  to  hold  with  what  was  revealed,  and  by 
the  fruits  of  their  doctrines  in  their  lives.  If  they  taught  what  God 
had  taught  in  his  word,  and  if  their  lives  corresponded  with  his  re- 
quirements, and  if  their  doctrines  agreed  with  what  had  been  incul- 
cated by  those  who  were  admitted  to  be  true  apostles,  (ver.  6,)  they 
were  to  recehre  them  as  what  they  professed  to  be.  If  not,  they 
were  to  reject  them,  and  hold  them  to  be  impostors.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  is  just  as  proper  and  as  important  now  to  examine  the 
claims  of  all  who  profess  to  be  teachers  of  religion,  as  it  was  then.  In 
a  matter  so  momentous  as  religion,  and  where  there  is  so  much  at  stake, 
it  is  important  that  all  pretensions  of  this  kind  should  be  subjected 
to  a  rigid  examination.  No  man  should  be  received  as  a  religious 
teacher  without  the  clearest  evidence  that  he  has  come  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  God,  nor  unless  he  inculcates  the  very  truth  which 
God  has  revealed.  See  Notes  on  Isa.  viii.  20,  and  Acts  xvii.  11. 
U  Because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world.  The  word 
prophet  is  often  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  religious  in- 
structors or  preachers.  See  Notes,  Rom.  xii.  6.  Compare  Notes, 
2  Pet.  ii.  1.  Such  false  teachers  evidently  abounded  in  the  times 
here  referred  to.  See  Notes,  chap.  ii.  18.  The  meaning  is,  that 
many  had  gone  out  into  the  world  pretending  to  be  true  teachers  of 
religion,  but  who  inculcated  most  dangerous  doctrines  ;  and  it  was 
their  duty  to  be  on  their  guard  against  them,  for  they  had  the  very 
spirit  of  antichrist,  ver.  3. 

2.  Hereby.  Gr.,  "By  this;"  that  is,  by  the  test  which  is  imme- 
diately specified.  IT  Knoio  ye  the  Spirit  of  God.  You  may  discern  who 
are  actuated  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  II  Every  spirit.  Every  one  pro- 
fessing to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  apostle 
uses  the  word  spirit  here  Avith  reference  to  the  person  who  made  the 
claim,  on  the  supposition  that  every  one  professing  to  be  a  religious 
teacher  was  animated  by  some  spirit  or  foreign  influence,  good  or 
bad.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  influenced  them,  they  would  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  come  in  the  flesh  ;  if  some  other  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
error  and  deceit,  they  would  deny  this.  1T  That  confesseth.  That 
is,  that  makes  a  proper  acknowledgment  of  this ;  that  inculcates 
this  doctrine,  and  that  gives  it  a  due  place  and  prominence  in  hia 
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instructions.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  mere  statement  of  this 
in  words  would  show  that  they  were  of  God  in  the  sense  that  they 
were  true  Christians  ;  but  the  sense  is,  that  if  this  constituted  one  of 
the  doctrines  which  they  held  and  taught,  it  would  show  that  they 
were  advocates  of  truth,  and  not  apostles  of  error.  If  they  did  not 
do  this,  (ver.  3,)  it  would  be  decisive  in  regard  to  their  character 
and  claims.  ^  That  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh.  Benson  and 
some  others  propose  to  render  this,  "That  Jesus,  who  came  in  the 
flesh,  is  the  Christ."  But  this  is  liable  to  serious  objections.  (T.) 
It  is  not  the  obvious  interpretation.  (2.)  It  is  unusual  to  say  that 
"Jesus  had  come  in  the  flesh,"  though  the  expression  "the  Son  of 
God  has  come  in  the  flesh,"  or  "  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh," 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament.  (3.) 
This  would  not,  probably,  meet  the  real  point  in  the  case.  The 
thing  denied  does  not  appear  to  have  been  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  for  their  pretending  to  be  Christian  teachers  at  all  implied 
that  they  admitted  this ;  but  that  the  Son  of  God  was  really  a  man, 
or  that  he  actually  assumed  human  nature  in  permanent  union  with 
the  Divine.  The  point  of  the  remark  made  by  the  apostle  is,  that 
the  acknowledgment  was  to  be  that  Christ  assumed  human  nature ; 
that  he  was  really  a  man  as  he  appeared  to  be ;  or  that  there  was  a 
real  incarnation,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  that  he  came  in  ap- 
pearance only,  or  that  he  merely  seemed  to  be  a  man,  and  to  suffer 
and  die.  That  this  opinion  was  held  by  many,  see  the  Intro.  §  in.  2. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  apostle  here  refers  to  such  sentiments 
as  those  which  were  held  by  the  Docetce;  and  that  he  meant  to  teach 
that  it  was  indispensable  to  proper  evidence  that  any  one  came  from 
God,  that  he  should  maintain  that  Jesus  was  truly  a  man,  or  that 
there  was  a  real  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  John  always  re- 
garded this  as  a  very  important  point,  and  often  refers  to  it,  John 
xix.  34,  35  ;  xx.  25 — 27 ;  1  John  v.  6.  It  is  as  important  to  be  held 
now  as  it  was  then,  for  the  fact  that  there  was  a  real  incarnation  is 
essential  to  all  just  views  of  the  atonement.  If  he  was  not  truly  a 
man,  if  he  did  not  literally  shed  his  blood  on  the  cross,  of  course  all 
that  was  done  was  in  appearance  only,  and  the  whole  system  of  re- 
demption as  revealed  was  merely  a  splendid  illusion.  There  is  little 
danger  that  this  opinion  will  be  held  now,  for  those  who  depart  from 
the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ,  are  more  disposed  to  embrace  the  opinion  that 
he  was  a  mere  man ;  but  still  it  is  important  that  the  truth  that  he 
was  truly  incarnate  should  be  held  up  constantly  before  the  mind, 
for  in  no  other  way  can  we  obtain  just  views  of  the  atonement.  II  Is 
of  God.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  every  one  who  con- 
fessed this  was  personally  a  true  Christian,  for  it  is  clear  that  a  doctrine 
might  be  acknowledged  to  be  true,  and  yet  that  the  heart  might  not 
be  changed  ;  nor  does  it  mean  that  the  acknowledgment  of  this  truth 
was  all  which  it  was  essential  to  be  believed  in  order  that  one  might 
be  recognised  as  a  Christian ;  but  it  means  that  it  was  essential  that 
this  truth  should  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  truly  came  from 
God.  They  who  taught  this  held  a  truth  which  he  had  revealed, 
and  which  was  essential  to  be  held ;  and  they  thus  showed  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  those  to  whom  the  name  "antichrist"  could  be 
properly  given.  Still,  whether  they  held  this  doctrine  in  such  a 
sense,  and  in  such  connexion  with  other  doctrines,  as  to  show  that 
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3  Ami  every  spirit  that  con- 
fesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of  God : 
and  this  is  that  spirit  of  anti- 
christ, whereof  ye  have  beard 
that  it  should  come;  and  even 


now  already  is  it  in  the  world. 

4  Ye  are  of  God,  little  chil- 
dren, and  have  overcome 'them  , 
because  greater  is  he  that  is  in 
you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world. 

e  Rom.  viii.  37. 


they  were  sincere  Christians,  was  quite  another  question,  for  it  is 
plain  that  a  man  may  hold  and  teach  the  true  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  yet  have  no  evidence  that  he  is  a  child  of  God. 

3.  And  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not,  etc.  That  is,  this  doctrine 
is  essential  to  the  Christian  system ;  and  he  who  does  not  hold  it 
cannot  be  regarded  either  as  a  Christian,  or  recognised  as  a  Christian 
teacher.  If  he  was  not  a  man,  then  all  that  occurred  in  his  life,  in 
Gethsemane,  and  on  the  cross,  was  in  appearance  only,  and  was  as- 
sumed only  to  delude  the  senses.  There  were  no  real  sufferings ; 
there  was  no  shedding  of  blood ;  there  was  no  death  on  the  cross ; 
and,  of  course,  there  was  no  atonement.  A  mere  show,  an  appear- 
ance assumed,  a  vision,  could  not  make  atonement  for  sin ;  and  a 
denial,  therefore,  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Son  of  God  had  come  in 
the  flesh,  was  in  fact  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  expiation  for  sin. 
The  Latin  Vulgate  here  reads  qui  solvit  Jesum,  "  who  dissolves  or 
divides  Jesus ;"  and  Socrates  (H.  E.  vii.  32)  says  that  in  the  old 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  written  t  \(et  rbv  'Irjcrovu,  "  who 
dissolves  or  divides  Jesus  ;"  that  is,  who  separates  his  true  nature  or 
person,  or  who  supposes  that  there  were  two  Christs,  one  in  appear- 
ance, and  one  in  reality.  This  reading  was  early  found  in  some  mss., 
and  is  referred  to  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  (see  Wetstein,)  but  it  has 
no  real  authority,  and  was  evidently  introduced,  peril aps  at  first  from 
a  marginal  note,  to  oppose  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  times.  The 
common  reading,  "who  confesseth  not,"  is  found  in  all  the  Gr.  mss., 
in  the  Syriac  versions,  in  the  Arabic ;  and,  as  Lucke  says,  the  other 
reading  is  manifestly  of  Latin  origin.  The  common  reading  in  the 
text  is  that  which  is  sustained  by  authority,  and  is  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  manner  of  John.  IT  And  this  is  that  spirit  of  anti- 
tfirist.  This  is  one  of  the  things  which  characterise  antichrist,  John 
here  refers  not  to  an  individual  who  should  be  known  as  antichrist, 
but  to  a  class  of  persons.  This  does  not,  however,  forbid  the  idea 
that  there  might  be  some  one  individual,  or  a  succession  of  persons 
in  the  church,  to  whom  the  name  might  be  applied  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. See  Notes,  chap.  ii.  18.  Comp.  Notes,  2  Thess.  ii.  3,seq. 
IT  Whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come.    See  Notes,  chap.  ii.  18. 

4.  Ye  are  of  God.  You  are  of  his  family  ;  you  have  embraced  his 
truth,  and  imbibed  his  Spirit.  IT  Little  children.  Notes,  chap.  ii.  1. 
IT  And  have  overcome  them.  Have  triumphed  over  their  arts  and 
temptations  ;  their  endeavours  to  draw  you  into  error  and  sin.  The 
word  "them"  in  this  place  seems  to  refer  to  the  false  prophets  or 
teachers  who  collectively  constituted  antichrist.  The  meaning  is, 
that  they  had  frustrated  or  thwarted  all  their  attempts  to  turn  them 
away  from  the  truth.  IT  Because  greater  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he 
that  is  in  the  world.  God,  who  dwells  in  your  hearts,  and  by  whose 
strength  and  grace  alone  you  have  been  enabled  to  achieve  this 
victory,  is  more  mighty  than  Satan,  who  rules  in  the  hearts  of  the 
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5  They  are  of  the  world : f 
therefore  speak  they  of  the 
world,  and  the  world  heareth 
thein. 


6  "We  are  of  God:  he  that 
knoweth  God,  heareth  us;  he 
that  is  not  of  God,  heareth  not 

/  John  iii.  SI. 


people  of  this  world,  and  whose  seductive  arts  are  seen  in  the  efforts 
of  these  false  teachers.  The  apostle  meant  to  say  that  it  was  by  no 
power  of  their  own  that  they  achieved  this  victory,  but  it  was  to  be 
traced  solely  to  the  fact  that  God  dwelt  among  them,  and  had  pre- 
served them  by  his  grace.  What  was  true  then  is  true  now.  He 
who  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  by  his  Spirit,  is  infinitely 
more  mighty  than  Satan,  "  the  ruler  of  the  darkness  of  this  world  ;•' 
and  victory,  therefore,  over  all  his  arts  and  temptations  may  be  sure. 
In  his  conflicts  with  sin,  temptation,  and  error,  the  Christian  should 
never  despair,  for  his  God  will  insure  him  the  victory. 

5.  They  are  of  the  world.  This  was  one  of  the  marks  by  which 
those  who  had  the  spirit  of  antichrist  might  be  known.  They 
belonged  not  to  the  church  of  God,  but  to  the  world.  They  had 
its  spirit ;  they  acted  on  its  principles  ;  they  lived  for  it.  Comp. 
Notes,  chap.  ii.  15.  II  Therefore  speak  they  of  the  world.  Compare 
Notes,  chap.  iii.  31.  This  may  mean  either  that  their  conversation 
pertained  to  the  things  of  this  world,  or  that  they  were  wholly  in- 
fluenced by  the  love  of  the  world,  and  not  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in 
the  doctrines  which  they  taught.  The  general  sense  is,  that  they 
had  no  higher  ends  and  aims  than  they  have  who  are  influenced  only 
by  worldly  plans  and  expectations.  It  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish, 
even  among  professed  Christians  and  Christian  teachers,  those  who 
are  heavenly  in  their  conversation  from  those  who  are  influenced 
solely  by  the  spirit  of  the  world.  "  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  and  the  general  turn  of  a  man's  conver- 
sation will  show  what  "  spirit  is  within  him."  H  And  the  world 
heareth  them.  The  people  of  the  world — the  gay,  the  rich,  the  proud, 
the  ambitious,  the  sensual — receive  their  instructions,  and  recognise 
them  as  teachers  and  guides,  for  their  views  accord  with  their  own. 
See  Notes,  John  xv.  19.  A  professedly  religious  teacher  may  always 
determine  much  about  himself  by  knowing  what  class  of  people 
are  pleased  with  him.  A  professed  Christian  of  any  station  in  life 
may  determine  much  about  his  evidences  of  piety,  by  asking  him- 
self what  kind  of  persons  desire  his  friendship,  and  wish  him  for  a 
companion. 

6.  We  are  of  God.  John  here,  doubtless,  refers  to  himself,  and  to 
those  who  taught  the  same  doctrines  which  he  did.  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  those  to  whom  he  wrote  would  admit  this,  and  argues 
from  it  as  an  indisputable  truth.  He  had  given  them  such  evidence 
of  this,  as  to  establish  his  character  and  claims  beyond  a  doubt ;  and 
he  often  refers  to  the  fact  that  he  was  what  he  claimed  to  be,  as  a 
point  which  was  so  well  established  that  no  one  would  call  it  in 
question.  See  John  xix.  35 ;  xxi.  24 ;  3  John  12.  Paul,  also,  not 
unfrequently  refers  to  the  same  thing  respecting  himself;  to  the 
fact — a  fact  which  no  one  would  presume  to  call  in  question,  and 
which  might  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  an  argument— that  he  and 
his  fellow- apostles  were  what  they  claimed  to  be.  See  1  Cor.  xv 
14,  15  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  1—11.  Might  not,  and  ought  not,  all  Christians, 
and  all  Christian  ministers,  so  to  live  that  the  same  thing  might  be 
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us.    Hereby  *  know  we  the  spirit 

of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  error. 

7  Beloved,  let  us  love  h  one 

O  Isa.  viii.  CO.       A  1  John  iii.  11.  C3. 


another :  for  love  is  of  God ; 
and  every  one  that  loveth,  is 
born  of  God,  and  knoweth 
God. 


assumed  in  regard  to  them  in  their  intercourse  -with  their  fellow- 
men  ;  that  their  characters  for  integrity  and  purity  might  be  so  clear 
that  no  one  -would  be  disposed  to  call  them  in  question  ?  There  are 
such  men  in  the  church  and  in  the  ministry  now  ;  why  might  not  all 
be  such  ?  H  He  that  knoweth  God,  heareth  us.  Every  one  that  has  a 
true  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  God  will  receive  our  doc- 
trine. John  might  assume  this,  for  it  was  not  doubted,  he  pre- 
sumed, that  he  A\*as  an  apostle  and  a  good  man ;  and  if  this  were 
admitted,  it  would  follow  that  those  who  feared  and  loved  God 
would  receive  what  he  taught,  f  Hereby.  By  this  ;  to  wit,  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  receive  the  doctrines  which  we  have  taught. 
H  Know  we  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  error.  We  can  dis- 
tinguish those  who  embrace  the  truth  from  those  who  do  not.  What- 
ever pretensions  they  might  set  up  for  piety,  it  was  clear  that  if  they 
did  not  embrace  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  true  apostles  of  God, 
they  could  not  be  regarded  as  his  friends  ;  that  is,  as  true  Christians. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  same  test  is  applicable  now.  They  who 
do  not  receive  the  plain  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  word  of  God, 
whatever  pretensions  they  may  make  to  piety,  or  whatever  zeal  they 
may  evince  in  the  cause  which  they  have  espoused,  can  have  no 
well-founded  claims  to  the  name  Christian.  One  of  the  clearest 
evidences  of  true  piety  is  a  readiness  to  receive  all  that  God  has 
taught.     Comp.  Matt,  xviii.  1 — 3;  Mark  x.  15  ;  James  i.  19 — 21. 

7.  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another.  This  verse  introduces  a  new 
topic,  the  consideration  of  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter.  See  the  Analysis.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  John 
dwells  more  than  on  any  other — that  of  love.  His  own  character 
peculiarly  inclined  him  to  the  exercise  of  love  ;  and  the  remarkable 
affection  which  the  Lord  Jesus  had  shown  for  him,  seems  to  have 
had  the  eifect  to  give  this  grace  a  peculiar  prominence  in  his  views 
of  what  constituted  true  religion.  Compare  John  xiii.  23.  On  the 
duty  here  enjoined,  see  Notes  on  John  xiii.  34,  35,  and  1  John  iii, 
11,  23.  11  For  love  is  of  God.  (1.)  All  true  love  has  its  origin  in 
God.  (2.)  Real  love  shows  that  we  have  his  Spirit,  and  that  we 
belong  to  him.  (3.)  It  assimilates  us  to  God,  or  makes  us  more  and 
more  like  him.  What  is  here  said  by  the  apostle  is  based  on  the 
truth  of  what  he  elsewhere  affirms,  (ver.  8,)  that  God  is  love. 
Hatred,  envy,  wTath,  malice,  all  have  their  source  in  something  else 
than  God.  He  neither  originates  them,  commends  them,  nor  ap- 
proves them.  II  And  every  one  that  loveth,  is  bom  of  God.  Is  a 
regenerated  man.  That  is,  even'  one  who  has  true  love  to  Christians 
as  such,  or  true  brotherly  love,  is  a  true  Christian.  This  cannot 
mean  that  every  one  that  loves  his  wife  and  children,  his  classmate, 
his  partner  in  business,  or  his  friend — his  house,  or  his  farms,  or  his 
horses,  or  his  hounds,  is  a  child  of  God  ;  it  must  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  point  under  discussion.  A  man  may  have  a  great 
deal  of  natural  affection  towards  his  kindred;  a  great  deal  of  benevo- 
lence in  his  character  towards  the  poor  and  needy,  and  still  he  may 
have  none  of  the  love  to  which  John  refers.    He  may  have  no  real 
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8  He  that  loveth  not,  know- 
eth  not  God ;  for  God  is  love.' 

9  In  this  *  was  manifested  the 
love  of  God  toward  us,  because 

i  Verse  16 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11. 


that  God  sent  his  only  begotten 
Son  into  the  world,  that  we 
might  live  through  him. 

k  John  iii.  16.       /  John  vi.  51. 


love  to  God,  to  the  Saviour,  or  to  the  children  of  God  as  such ;  and 
it  would  be  absurd  for  such  a  one  to  argue  because  he  loves  his  wife 
and  children  that  therefore  he  loves  God,  or  is  born  again. 

8.  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God.  Has  no  true  acquaintance 
with  God ;  has  no  just  views  of  him,  and  no  right  feelings  towards 
him.  The  reason  for  this  is  implied  in  what  is  immediately  stated, 
that  "  God  is  love,"  and  of  course  if  they  have  no  love  reigning  in 
their  hearts  they  cannot  pretend  to  be  like  him.  II  For  God  is  love. 
He  is  not  merely  benevolent,  he  is  benevolence  itself.  Compare 
Notes,  2  Cor.  xiii.  11.  Never  was  a  more  important  declaration 
made  than  this  ;  never  was  more  meaning  crowded  into  a  few  words 
than  in  this  short  sentence — God  is  love.  In  the  darkness  of  this 
world  of  sin — in  all  the  sorrows  that  come  now  upon  the  race,  and 
that  will  come  upon  the  wicked  hereafter — we  have  the  assurance 
that  a  God  of  infinite  benevolence  rules  over  all ;  and  though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  reconcile  all  that  occurs  with  this  declaration,  or 
see  how  the  things  which  he  has  permitted  to  take  place  are  con- 
sistent with  it,  yet  in  the  exercise  of  faith  on  his  own  declarations 
we  may  find  consolation  in  believing  that  it  is  so,  and  may  look  for- 
ward to  a  period  when  all  his  universe  shall  see  it  to  be  so.  In  the 
midst  of  all  that  occurs  on  the  earth  of  sadness,  sin,  and  sorrow, 
there  are  abundant  evidences  that  God  is  love.  In  the  original 
structure  of  things  before  sin  entered,  when  all  was  pronounced 
"  good ;"  in  the  things  designed  to  promote  happiness,  where  the 
only  thing  contemplated  is  happiness,  and  where  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  to  have  caused  pain  ;  in  the  preservation  of  a  guilty  race, 
and  in  granting  that  race  the  opportunity  of  another  trial ;  in  the 
ceaseless  provision  which  God  is  making  in  his  providence  for  the 
wants  of  unnumbered  millions  of  his  creatures ;  in  the  arrangements 
made  to  alleviate  sorrow,  and  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  in  the  gift  of  a 
Saviour  more  than  all,  and  in  the  offer  of  eternal  life  on  terms  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  be  complied  with — in  all  these  things,  which  are  the 
mere  expressions  of  love,  not  one  of  which  would  have  been  found 
under  the  government  of  a  malignant  being,  we  see  illustrations  of 
the  sublime  and  glorious  sentiment  before  us,  that  "  God  is  love." 
Even  in  this  world  of  confusion,  disorder,  and  darkness,  we  have 
evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  is  benevolent,  but  the  full  glory 
and  meaning  of  that  truth  will  be  seen  only  in  heaven.  Meantime 
let  us  hold  on  to  the  truth  that  he  is  love.  Let  us  believe  that  he 
sincerely  desires  our  good,  and  that  what  seems  dark  to  us  may  be 
designed  for  our  welfare  ;  and  amidst  all  the  sorrows  and  disappoint- 
ments of  the  present  life,  let  us  feel  that  our  interests  and  our  destiny 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  God  of  love. 

9.  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God.  That  is,  in  an  eminent 
manner,  or  this  was  a  most  signal  proof  of  it.  The  apostle  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  has  been  manifested  in  no  other  way,  but  that 
this  was  so  prominent  an  instance  of  his  love,  that  all  the  other 
manifestations  of  it  seemed  absorbed  and  lost  in  this,     H  Bfoatao 
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10  Herein  is  love,  not  that 
we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved 
us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  m  for  our  sins. 

m  1  John  ii.  C. 


11  Beloved,  if"  God  so  loved 
us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one 
another. 

12  No0 man  hath  seen  God 

n  Matt,  xviii.  33;  John  xv.  1C,  13. 
o  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 


that  God  sent  his  only  begotten  Son,  etc.  See  Notes  on  John  iii.  16. 
IT  That  we  might  live  through  him.  He  died  that  we  might  have 
eternal  life  through  the  merits  of  his  sacrifice.  The  measure  of  that 
love,  then,  which  -was  manifested  in  the  gift  of  a  Saviour,  is  to  be 
found,  (1,)  |n  the  worth  of  the  soul;  (2,)  in  its  exposure  to  eternal 
death ;  (3,)  in  the  greatness  of  the  gift;  (4,)  in  the  greatness  of  his 
sorrows  for  us ;  and,  (5,)  in  the  immortal  blessedness  and  joy  to 
which  he  will  raise  us.  Who  can  estimate  all  this  ?  All  these  things 
will  magnify  themselves  as  we  flraw  near  to  eternity ;  and  in  that 
eternity  to  which  we  go,  whether  saved  or  lost,  we  shall  have  an 
ever-expanding  view  of  the  wonderful  love  of  God. 

10.  Herein  is  love.  In  this  great  gift  is  the  highest  expression  of 
love,  as  if  it  had  done  all  that  it  can  do.  IT  Not  that  we  loved  God. 
Not  that  we  were  in  such  a  state  that  we  might  suppose  he  wrould 
make  such  a  sacrifice  for  us,  but  just  the  opposite.  If  we  had  loved 
and  obeyed  him,  we  might  have  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  show  his  love  to  us  in  a  corresponding  manner.  But 
we  were  alienated  from  him.  "We  had  even  no  desire  for  his  friend- 
ship and  favour.  In  this  state  he  showred  the  greatness  of  his  love 
for  us  by  giving  his  Son  to  die  for  his  enemies.  See  Notes  on  Rom. 
v.  7,  8.  IT  But  that  he  loved  us.  Not  that  he  approved  our  character, 
but  that  he  desired  our  welfare.  He  loved  us  not  with  the  love  of 
complacency,  but  with  the  love  of  benevolence.  IT  And  sent  his  Son 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  pro- 
pitiation, see  Notes  on  Rom.  iii.  25.     Comp.  Notes,  1  John  ii.  2. 

11.  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  tis,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another. 
(1.)  Because  he  is  so  much  exalted  above  us,  and  if  he  has  loved 
those  who  were  so  inferior  and  so  unworthy,  we  ought  to  love  those 
who  are  on  a  level  with  us  ;  (2,)  because  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
Ave  can  show  that  we  have  his  Spirit ;  and,  (3,)  because  it  is  the  nature 
of  love  to  seek  the  happiness  of  all.  There  are  much  stronger 
reasons  why  we  should  love  one  another  than  there  were  why  God 
should  love  us ;  and  unless  we  do  this,  we  can  have  no  evidence  that 
we  are  his  children. 

12.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  See  Notes,  John  i.  18, 
where  the  same  declaration  occurs.  The  statement  seems  to  be 
made  here  in  order  to  introduce  a  remark  to  show  in  what  way  we 
may  know  that  we  have  any  true  knowledge  of  God.  The  idea  is, 
"  He  has  never  indeed  been  seen  by  mortal  eyes.  We  are  not,  then, 
to  expect  to  become  acquainted  with  what  he  is  in  that  way.  But 
there  is  a  method  by  which  we  may  be  assured  that  we  have  a  true 
knowledge  of  him,  and  that  is,  by  evidence  that  we  love  another, 
and  by  the  presence  of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts.  We  cannot  become 
acquainted  with  him  by  sight,  but  we  may  by  love."  f  If  we  love 
one  another,  God  dicelleth  in  us.  Though  we  cannot  see  him,  yet 
there  is  a  way  by  which  we  may  be  assured  that  he  is  near  us,  and 
that  he  even  dwells  in  us.    That  way  is  bv  the  ewercna«  of.  Jr»*»v 
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at  any  time.  If  we  loVe  one 
another,  God  dwelleth  in  us, 
and  his  love  is  perfected'' in  us. 
13  Hereby q  know  we  that  we 
dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  us,  be- 

p   1  Cor.  xiii.  13. 
q  John  xiv.  CO  ;   1  John  iii.  24. 


cause  he  hath  given  us  of  his 
Spirit. 

14  And  we  have  seen,  and  do 
testify,  that  the  Father  sent  the 
Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world. 


Comp.  Notes,  John  xiv.  23,  24.  IT  And  his  love  is  perfected  in  us. 
Is  carried  out  to  completion.  That  is,  our  love  for  each  other  is  the 
proper  exponent  of  love  to  him  reigning  in  our  hearts.  The  idea 
here  is  not  that  we  are  absolutely  perfect,  or  even  that  our  love  is 
perfect,  whatever  may  be  true  on  those  points,  but  that  this  love  to 
others  is  the  proper  carrying  out  of  our  love  towards  him  ;  that  is, 
without  this  our  love  to  him  would  not  have  accomplished  what  it 
was  adapted  and  designed  to  do.  Unless  it  produced  this  effect,  it 
would  be  defective  or  incomplete.  Compare  ver.  17.  The  general 
sense  is  this  :  "  We  claim  to  have  the  love  of  God  in  our  hearts,  or 
that  we  are  influenced  and  controlled  by  love.  But  however  high 
and  exalted  that  may  seem  to  be  as  exercised  toward  God,  it  would 
be  defective  ;  it  would  not  exert  a  fair  influence  over  us,  unless  it 
led  us  to  love  our  Christian  brethren.  It  would  be  like  the  love 
wrhich  we  might  profess  to  have  for  a  father,  if  it  did  not  lead  us  to 
love  our  brothers  and  sisters.  True  love  will  diffuse  itself  over  all 
who  come  within  its  range,  and  "will  thus  become  complete  and  en- 
tire." This  passage,  therefore,  cannot  be  adduced  to  demonstrate 
the  doctrine  of  sinless  perfection,  or  to  prove  that  Christians  are 
ever  absolutely  perfect  in  this  life.  It  proves  only  that  love  to  God 
js  not  complete,  or  fully  developed,  unless  it  leads  those  who  pro- 
fess to  have  it  to  love  each  other.  See  Notes  on  Job.  i.  1.  On  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  here  used,  (Te\eioo>,)  see  Notes  on  Phil, 
iii.  12.     Comp.  Notes,  Heb.  ii.  10. 

13.  Hereby  knoio  toe  that  we  dwell  in  him.  Here  is  another,  or  an 
additional  evidence  of  it.  11  Because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit. 
He  has  imparted  the  influences  of  that  Spirit  to  our  souls,  producing 
"love,  jo}-,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,"  etc., 
Gal.  v.  22,  23.  It  was  one  of  the  promises  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
made  to  his  disciples  that  he  would  send  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  with 
them  after  he  should  be  withdrawn  from  them,  (John  xiv.  16,  17,  26 ; 
xv.  26 ;  xvi.  7 ;)  and  one  of  the  clearest  evidences  which  we  can  have 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  is  derived  from  the  influences  of 
that  Spirit  on  our  hearts.  See  this  sentiment  illustrated  in  the 
Notes  on  Rom.  viii.  16. 

14.  And  we  have  seen.  Notes  on  chap.  i.  1.  IT  And  do  testify. 
Notes  on  chap.  i.  3.  That  is,  we  who  are  apostles  bear  witness  to 
you  of  this  great  truth,  that  God  has  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  Saviour. 
Comp.  Notes,  John  xx.  31.  The  reason  why  this  is  referred  to  here 
is  not  quite  apparent,  but  the  train  of  thought  in  this  passage  would 
seem  to  be  this  :  The  writer  is  discoursing  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  its  manifestation  in  the  gift  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  the  proper 
influence  which  it  should  have  on  us.  Struck  with  the  greatness 
and  importance  of  the  subject,  his  mind  adverts  to  the  evidence  on 
which  what  he  was  saying  rested — the  evidence  that  the  Father  had 
really  thus  manifested  his  lore.     That  evidence  he  repeats,  that  he 
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15  Whosoever  r  shall  confess 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in 
God. 

16  And  we  have  known  and 
believed  the  love  that  God  hath 
to  us.     God5 is  love;    and  he 


is 

r  Horn.  x.  9. 
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that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth 
in  God,  and  God  in  him. 

1 7  Herein  is  l  our  love  made 
perfect,  that  we  may  have  bold' 
ness  in  the  day  of  judgment ! 
because  as  he  is,  so  are  we  in 
this  world. 

1  love  with  iu. 


had  actually  seen  him  "who  had  been  sent,  and  had  the  clearest  de- 
monstration that  what  he  deemed  so  important  had  really  occurred. 

15.  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  In  the 
true  sense,  and  from  the  heart.  This  will  always  prove  that  a  man 
is  a  Christian.  But  the  passage  cannot  mean  that  if  he  merely  says 
so  in  words,  or  if  he  does  it  insincerely,  or  without  any  proper  sense 
of  the  truth,  it  will  prove  that  he  is  a  Christian.  On  the  meaning 
of  the  sentiment  here  expressed,  see  Notes  on  ver.  2.  Comp.  Notes, 
Rom.  x.  10. 

16.  And  we  have  known  and  believed,  etc.  "We  all  have  assurance 
that  God  has  loved  us,  and  the  fullest  belief  in  the  great  fact  of 
redemption  by  which  he  has  manifested  his  love  to  us.  If  God  is 
love.  Notes  on  ver.  8.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  John  to  repeat  an 
important  truth.  He  delights  to  dwell  on  such  a  truth  as  that 
which  is  here  expressed;  and  who  should  not?  What  truth  is 
there  on  which  the  mind  can  dwell  with  more  pleasure ;  what  is 
there  that  is  better  fitted  to  win  the  heart  to  holiness ;  what  that 
will  do  more  to  sustain  the  soul  in  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  this 
life  ?  In  our  trials ;  in  the  darkness  which  is  around  us  ;  in  the 
perplexities  which  meet  and  embarrass  us  in  regard  to  the  Divine 
administration ;  in  all  that  seems  to  ns  incomprehensible  in  this 
world,  and  in  the  prospect  of  the  next,  let  us  learn  to  repeat  this 
declaration  of  the  favoured  disciple,  "  God  is  love."  What  trials 
may  we  not  bear,  if  we  feel  assured  of  that !  What  dark  cloud  that 
seems  to  hang  over  our  way,  and  to  involve  all  things  in  gloom, 
will  not  be  bright,  if  from  the  depths  of  our  souls  we  can  always 
say,  "  God  is  lo-ve !"  IT  And  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  etc.  Religion  is 
all  love.  God  is  love ;  he  has  loved  us ;  we  are  to  love  him ;  we 
are  to  love  one  another ;  we  are  to  love  the  whole  world.  Heaven 
is  filled  with  love,  and  there  is  nothing  else  there.  The  earth  is 
filled  with  love  just  as  far  as  religion  prevails,  and  would  be  entirely 
if  it  should  prevail  everywhere.  Love  would  remove  all  the  corrupt 
passions,  the  crimes,  the  jealousies,  the  wars  on  the  earth,  and 
-would  diffuse  around  the  globe  the  bliss  of  heaven.  If  a  man, 
therefore,  is  actuated  by  this,  he  has  the  spirit  of  the  heavenly 
-world  reigning  in  his  soul,  and  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  love. 

17.  Herein  is  our  love  made  perfect.  Marg.,  love  with  us.  The 
margin  accords  with  the  Greek — fxe8'  rj/xwy.  The  meaning  is,  "  the 
love  that  is  within  us,  or  in  us,  is  made  perfect."  The  expression 
is  unusual;  but  the  general  idea  is,  that  love  is  rendered  complete 
or  entire  in  the  manner  in  which  the  apostle  specifies.  In  this  way 
love  becomes  what  it  should  be,  and  will  prepare  us  to  appear  with 
confidence  before  the  judgment-seat.  Comp.  Notes  on  ver.  12. 
IT  That  we  may  have  boldness  in  the  day   of  judgment.      By  the 
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18  There  is  no  fear  in  love; 
but  perfect  love  casteth  out 
fear;  because  fear  hath  tor- 
ment.    He  that  feareth,  is  not 


made  perfect  in  love. 

19  We  love  him,  because  he 
1  first  loved  us. 

t  John  xv.  16. 


influence  of  love  in  delivering  us  from  the  fear  of  the  wrath  to  come, 
ver.  18.  The  idea  is,  that  he  who  has  true  love  to  God  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  day  of  judgment,  and  may  even  approach  the 
awful  tribunal  where  he  is  to  receive  the  sentence  which  shall  de- 
termine his  everlasting  destiny  without  alarm.  IT  Because  as  he  is, 
so  are  we  in  this  world.  That  is,  we  have  the  same  traits  of  cha- 
racter which  the  Saviour  had,  and,  resembling  him,  we  need  not  be 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  him. 

18.  There  is  no  fear  in  love.  Love  is  not  an  affection  which  pro- 
duces fear.  In  the  love  which  we  have  for  a  parent,  a  child,  a 
friend,  there  is  no  fear.  If  a  man  had  perfect  love  to  God,  he  would 
have  no  fear  of  anything — for  what  would  he  have  to  dread  ?  He 
would  have  no  fear  of  death,  for  he  would  have  nothing  to  dread 
beyond  the  grave.  It  is  guilt  that  makes  men  fear  what  is  to  come ; 
but  he  whose  sins  are  pardoned,  and  whose  heart  is  filled  with  the 
love  of  God,  has  nothing  to  dread  in  this  world  or  the  world  to 
come.  The  angels  in  heaven,  who  have  always  loved  God  and  one 
another,  have  no  fear,  for  they  have  nothing  to  dread  in  the  future; 
the  redeemed  in  heaven,  rescued  from  all  danger,  and  filled  with 
the  love  of  God,  have  nothing  to  dread ;  and  as  far  as  that  same 
loves  operates  on  earth,  it  delivers  the  soul  now  from  all  apprehen- 
sion of  what  is  to  come.  IT  But  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.  That 
is,  love  that  is  complete,  or  that  is  allowed  to  exert  its  proper  in- 
fluence on  the  soul.  As  far  as  it  exists,  its  tendency  is  to  deliver 
the  mind  from  alarms.  If  it  should  exist  in  any  soul  in  an  abso- 
utely  perfect  state,  that  soul  would  be  entirely  free  from  all  dread 

in  regard  to  the  future.  IT  Because  fear  hath  torment.  It  is  a  painful 
and  distressing  emotion.  Thus  men  suffer  from  the  fear  of  poverty, 
of  losses,  of  bereavement,  of  sickness,  of  death,  and  of  future  woe. 
Prom  all  these  distressing  apprehensions,  that  love  of  God  which 
furnishes  an  evidence  of  true  piety  delivers  us.  11  He  that  feareth, 
is  not  made  perfect  in  love.  He  about  whose  mind  there  lingers  the 
apprehension  of  future  wrath,  shows  that  love  in  his  soul  has  not 
accomplished  its  full  work.  Perhaps  it  never  will  on  any  soul  until 
Ave  reach  the  heavenly  world,  though  there  are  many  minds  so  full 
of  love  to  God,  as  to  be  prevailingly  delivered  from  fear. 

19.  We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us.  This  passage  is  sus- 
ceptible of  two  explanations;  either  (1)  that  the  fact  that  he  first 
loved  us  is  the  ground  or  reason  why  we  love  him,  or  (2)  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  been  brought  to  love  him  in  consequence  of 
the  love  which  he  has  manifested  towards  us,  though  the  real  ground 
of  our  love  may  be  the  excellency  of  his  own  character.  If  the 
former  be  the  meaning,  and  if  that  were  the  only  ground  of  love, 
then  it  would  be  mere  selfishness,  (comp.  Matt.  v.  46,  47;)  and  it 
cannot  be  believed  that  John  meant  to  teach  that  that  is  the  only 
reason  of  our  love  to  God.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  that  is  a  proper 
ground  of  love,  or  that  we  are  bound  to  love  God  in  proportion  to 
the  benefits  which  we  have  received  from  his  hand ;  but  still 
genuine  love  to  God  is  something  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
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20  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God, 
and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a 
liar  :  for  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
"  can   he   love  God  whom   he 

tt  1  John  iii.  17. 


hath  not  seen? 

21  And  this  commandment 
have  we  from  him,  That  ■  he 
who  loveth  God  love  his  bro- 
ther also. 

v  John  siii.  34. 


the  mere  fact  that  we  have  received  favours  from  him.  The  true, 
the  original  ground  of  love  to  God,  is  the  excellence  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, apart  from  the  question  whether  we  are  to  be  benefited  or 
not.  There  is  that  in  the  Divine  nature  which  a  holy  being  will 
love,  apart  from  the  benefits  which  he  is  to  receive,  and  from  any 
thought  even  of  his  own  destiny.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
John  must  have  meant  here,  in  accordance  with  the  second  inter- 
pretation suggested  above,  that  the  fact  that  we  love  God  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  means  which  he  has  used  to  bring  us  to  himself,  but 
without  saying  that  this  is  the  sole  or  even  the  main  reason  why  we 
love  him.  It  was  his  love  manifested  to  us  by  sending  his  Son  to 
redeem  us  which  will  explain  the  fact  that  we  now  love  him ;  but 
still  the  real  ground  or  reason  why  we  love  him  is  the  infinite 
excellence  of  his  own  character.  It  should  be  added  here,  that 
many  suppose  that  the  Greek  words  rendered  "we  love"  (^uef* 
d-ya-KWjXiv)  are  not  in  the  indicative,  but  in  the  subjunctive ;  and 
that  this  is  an  exhortation — "  let  us  love  him,  because  he  first  loved 
us."  So  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Vulgate  read  it ;  and  so  it 
is  understood  by  Benson,  Grotius,  and  Bloomfield.  The  main  idea 
would  not  be  essentially  different;  and  it  is  a  proper  ground  of 
exhortation  to  love  God  because  he  has  loved  us,  though  the  highest 
ground  is,  because  his  character  is  infinitely  worthy  of  love. 

20.  If  a  ma?i  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother.  His  Christian 
brother;  or,  in  a  larger  sense,  any  man.  The  sense  is,  that  no  man, 
whatever  may  be  his  professions  and  pretensions,  can  have  any  true 
love  to  God,  unless  he  love  his  brethren.  IT  He  is  a  liar.  Comp. 
Notes,  chap.  i.  6.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  a  proper  inter- 
pretation of  this  passage,  to  suppose  that  he  intentionally  deceives. 
The  sense  is,  that  this  must  be  a  false  profession.  IT  For  he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  tohom  he  hath  seen,  etc.  It  is  more  reasonable 
to  expect  that  we  should  love  one  Avhom  we  have  seen  and  known 
personally,  than  that  we  should  love  one  whom  we  have  not  seen. 
The  apostle  is  arguing  from  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  every  one 
feels  that  we  are  more  likely  to  love  one  with  whom  we  are  familiar 
than  one  who  is  a  stranger.  If  a  professed  Christian,  therefore, 
does  not  love  one  who  bears  the  Divine  image,  whom  he  sees  and 
knows,  how  can  he  love  that  God  whose  image  he  bears,  whom  he 
has  not  seen?     Comp.  Notes  on  chap.  iii.  17. 

21.  And  this  commandment  have  we  from  him.  That  is,  the  com- 
mand to  love  a  brother  is  as  obligatory  as  that  to  love  God.  If  one 
is  obeyed,  the  other  ought  to  be  also ;  if  a  man  feels  that  one  is 
binding  on  him,  he  should  feel  that  the  other  is  also ;  and  he  can 
never  have  evidence  that  he  is  a  true  Christian,  unless  he  manifests 
love  to  his  brethren  as  well  as  love  to  God.  See  Notes  on  James 
ii.  10.  IT  That  he  who  loveth  God  love  his  brother  also.  See  Notes, 
John  xiii.  34,  35.     Comp.  John  xv.  12,  17. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

^HOSOEVER8  believeth 

that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is 

born  of  God :    and  every  one 


that  loveth  hini  that  begat, 
loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten 
of  him. 

a  John  i.  12,  13. 


ANALYSIS    OF    CHAPTER   V. 

This  chapter  embraces  the  following  subjects:  I.  A  continuance 
of  the  discussion  about  love,  vers.  1 — 3.  These  verses  should  have 
been  attached  to  the  previous  chapter.  II.  The  victory  which  is 
achieved  over  the  world  by  those  who  are  born  of  God.  The  grand 
instrumentality  by  which  this  is  done,  is  by  the  belief  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God,  vers.  4,  5.  III.  The  evidence  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God ;  or  the  means  by  which  that  truth  is  so  believed  as  to 
secure  a  victory  over  the  world,  vers.  6 — 12.  In  this  part  of  the 
chapter  the  apostle  goes  fully  into  the  nature  of  this  evidence,  or 
the  ways  in  which  the  Christian  becomes  so  thoroughly  convinced 
of  it  as  to  give  to  faith  this  power.  He  refers  to  these  sources  of 
evidence :  (a)  The  witness  of  the  Spirit,  ver.  6.  (6)  The  record 
borne  in  heaven,  ver.  7 — if  that  verse  be  genuine,  (c)  The  evi- 
dence borne  on  earth,  by  the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood — all 
bearing  witness  to  that  one  truth.  (d)  The  credit  which  is  due  to 
the  testimony  of  God,  or  which  the  soul  pays  to  it,  ver.  8.  (e)  The 
fact  that  he  who  believes  on  the  Son  of  God  has  the  witness  in  him- 
self, ver.  10.  (/)  The  amount  of  the  record,  that  God  has  given  to 
us  eternal  life  through  his  Son,  vers.  11,  12.  IV.  The  reason  why 
all  this  was  written  by  the  apostle,  ver.  13.  It  was  that  they  might 
know  that  they  had  eternal  life,  and  might  believe  on  the  name  oi 
the  Saviour.  V.  The  effect  of  this  in  leading  us  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  with  the  assurance  that  God  will  hear  us,  and  will  grant  our 
requests,  vers.  14,  15.  VI.  The  power  of  prayer,  and  the  duty  of 
praying  for  those  who  have  sinned.  The  encouragement  to  this  is, 
that  there  are  many  sins  which  are  not  unto  death,  and  that  we  may 
hope  that  God  will  be  merciful  to  those  who  have  not  committed 
the  unpardonable  offence,  vers.  16,  17.  VII.  A  summary  of  all  that 
the  apostle  had  said  to  them,  or  of  the  points  of  which  they  were 
sure  in  the  matter  of  salvation,  vers.  18 — 20.  They  knew  that  those 
who  are  born  of  God  do  not  sin ;  that  the  wicked  one  cannot  per- 
manently injure  them;  that  they  were  of  God,  while  all  the  world 
lay  in  wickedness  ;  that  the  Son  of  God  had  come,  and  that  they 
were  truly  united  to  that  Saviour  who  is  the  true  God,  and  who  is 
eternal  life.  VIII.  An  exhortation  to  keep  themselves  from  all 
idolatry,  ver.  21. 

1.  Whoioever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Is  the  Messiah,' 
the  anointed  of  God.  On  the  meaning  of  the  word  Christ,  see  Notes 
on  Matt.  i.  1.  Of  course  it  is  meant  here  that  the  proposition,  that 
"Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  should  be  believed  or  received  in  the  true 
and  proper  sense,  in  order  to  furnish  evidence  that  any  one  is  born 
of  God.  Comp.  Notes  on  chap.  iv.  3.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
a  mere  intellectual  acknowledgment  of  the  proposition  that  Jesus  is 
the  Messiah  is  all  that  is  meant,  for  that  is  not  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word  believe  in  the  Scriptures.  That  word,  in  its  just  sense,  implie* 
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2  By  this  wc  know  that  wc 
love  the  children  of  God,  when 


wc  love  God,  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments. 


that  the  truth  which  is  believed  should  make  its  fair  and  legitimate 
impression  on  the  mind,  or  that  we  should  feel  and  act  as  if  it  were 
true.  See  Notes,  Mark  xvi.  16.  If,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
phrase,  a  man  docs  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  receiving  him  as 
he  is  revealed  as  the  Anointed  of  God,  and  a  Saviour,  it  is  un- 
doubted ly  true  that  that  constitutes  him  a  Christian,  for  that  is 
what  is  required  of  a  man  in  order  that  he  may  be  saved.  See 
Notes,  Acts  viii.  37.  If  Is  bom  of  God.  Or  rather,  "  is  begotten  of 
God."  Sec  Notes,  John  iii.  3.  11  And  every  one  that  loveth  him 
that  begat.  That  loves  that  God  who  has  thus  begotten  those  whom 
he  has  received  as  his  children,  and  to  whom  he  sustains  the  endear- 
ing relation  of  Father.  IT  Loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  him. 
That  is,  he  will  love  all  the  true  children  of  God;  all  Christians. 
See  Notes  on  chap.  iv.  20.  The  general  idea  is,  that  as  all  Chris- 
tians are  the  children  of  the  same  Father ;  as  they  constitute  one 
family ;  as  they  all  bear  the  same  image ;  as  they  share  his  favour 
alike;  as  they  are  under  the  same  obligation  of  gratitude  to  him, 
and  are  bound  to  promote  the  same  common  cause,  and  are  to 
dwell  together  in  the  same  home  for  ever,  they  should  therefore 
love  one  another.  As  all  the  children  in  a  family  love  their  com- 
mon father,  so  it  should  be  in  the  great  family  of  which  God  is 
the  Head. 

2.  By  this  toe  know  that  \ce  love  the  children  of  God,  etc.  This  is 
repeating  the  same  truth  in  another  form.  "As  it  is  universally 
true  that  if  we  love  him  who  has  begotten  us,  we  shall  also  love  his 
children,  or  our  Christian  brethren,  so  it  is  true  also  that  if  we  love 
his  children  it  will  follow  that  we  love  him."  In  other  places,  the 
apostle  says  that  we  may  know  that  we  love  God  if  we  love  those 
who  bear  his  image,  chap.  iii.  14.  He  here  says,  that  there  is  an- 
other way  of  determining  what  we  are.  We  may  have  undoubted 
evidence  that  we  love  God,  and  from  that,  as  the  basis  of  an  argu- 
ment, we  may  infer  that  we  have  true  love  to  his  children.  Of  the 
fact  that  we  may  have  evidence  that  we  love  God,  apart  from  that 
which  we  derive  from  our  love  to  his  children,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
We  may  be  conscious  of  it ;  we  may  find  pleasure  in  meditating  on 
his  perfections  ;  we  may  feel  sure  that  we  are  moved  to  obey  him 
by  true  attachment  to  him,  as  a  child  may  in  reference  to  a  father. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  it  be  inferred  from  this  that  we  truly 
love  his  children  ?  Is  it  not  more  easy  to  ascertain  this  of  itself  than 
it  is  to  determine  whether  we  love  God?  Comp.  chap.  iv.  20.  To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  we  may  love  Christians  from  many 
motives  :  we  may  love  them  as  personal  friends  ;  we  may  love  them 
because  they  belong  to  our  church,  or  sect,  or  party ;  we  may  love 
them  because  they  are  naturally  amiable  :  but  the  apostle  says  here, 
that  when  we  are  conscious  that  an  attachment  does  exist  towards 
Christians,  we  may  ascertain  that  it  is  genuine,  or  that  it  does  not 
proceed  from  any  improper  motive,  by  the  fact  that  we  love  God. 
We  shall  then  love  him  as  his  children,  whatever  other  grounds  of 
affection  there  may  be  towards  them.  U  And  keep  his  commandments. 
Bee  Notes,  John  xiv.  15. 
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3  For  this  is  the  love  of  God,  I       4  For  whatsoever  is  born  of 
that  *  we   keep   his   command-     God    overcometh  d  the   world 
ments  :  and  his  commandments 
are  not c  grievous. 


b  John  xiv.  15,  21. 
c  Psa.  cxix.  45  ;  Matt.  xi.  30. 


and  this  is  the  victory  that  over- 
cometh the  world,  even  our  faith. 


d  1  Cor.  xv.  57. 


3.  For  this  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments.  This 
constitutes  true  love  ;  this  furnishes  the  evidence  of  it.  U  And  his 
commandments  are  not  grievous.  Greek,  heavy — fiapeiai ;  that  is, 
difficult  to  be  borne  as  a  burden.  See  Matt.  xi.  30.  The  meaning 
is,  that  his  laws  are  not  unreasonable  ;  the  duties  which,  he  requires 
are  not  beyond  our  ability ;  his  government  is  not  oppressive.  It  is 
easy  to  obey  God  when  the  heart  is  right ;  and  those  who  endeavour 
in  sincerity  to  keep  his  commandments  do  not  complain  that  they 
are  hard.  All  complaints  of  this  kind  come  from  those  who  are  not 
disposed  to  keep  his  commandments.  They,  indeed,  object  that  his 
laws  are  unreasonable  ;  that  they  impose  improper  restraints  ;  that 
they  are  not  easily  complied  with ;  and  that  the  Divine  government 
is  one  of  severity  and  injustice.  But  no  such  complaints  come  from 
true  Christians.  They  find  his  service  easier  than  the  service  of  sin, 
and  the  laws  of  God  more  mild  and  easy  to  be  complied  with,  than 
were  those  of  fashion  and  honour,  which  they  once  endeavoured  to 
obey.  The  service  of  God  is  freedom ;  the  service  of  the  world  is 
bondage.  No  man  ever  yet  heard  a  true  Christian  say  that  the  laws 
of  God,  requiring  him  to  lead  a  holy  life,  were  stern  and  "  grievous." 
But  who  has  not  felt  this  in  regard  to  the  inexorable  laws  of  sin? 
"What  votary  of  the  world  would  not  say  this  if  he  spoke  his  real 
sentiments  r     Comp.  Notes,  John  viii.  32. 

4.  For  whatsoever  is  born  of  God  overcometh  the  world.  The  world, 
in  its  maxims,  and  precepts,  and  customs,  does  not  rule  him,  but  he 
is  a  freeman.  The  idea  is,  that  there  is  a  conflict  between  religion 
and  the  world,  and  that  in  the  heart  of  every  true  Christian  religion 
secures  the  victory,  or  triumphs.  In  John  xvi.  33,  the  Saviour  says, 
"Be  of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the  world."  See  Notes  on 
that  verse.  He  obtained  a  complete  triumph  over  him  "  who  rules 
the  darkness  of  the  world,"  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  victory  by 
his  people  over  all  vice,  error,  and  sin.  John  makes  this  affirmation 
of  all  who  are  born  of  God.  "  Whatsoever"  or,  as  the  Greek  is, 
"Everything  which  is  begotten  of  God,"  (nau  to  yeyevT]/jLei>op ;) 
meaning  to  affirm,  undoubtedly,  that  in  every  instance  where  one  is 
truly  regenerated,  there  is  this  victory  over  the  world.  See  Notes, 
James  iv.  4  ;  1  John  ii.  15,  16.  It  is  one  of  the  settled  maxims  of 
religion,  that  every  man  who  is  a  true  Christian  gains  a  victory  over 
the  world ;  and  consequently  a  maxim  as  settled,  that  where  the 
spirit  of  the  world  reigns  supremely  in  the  heart  there  is  no  true 
religion.  But,  it  this  be  a  true  principle,  how  many  professed  Chris- 
tians are  there  who  are  strangers  to  all  claims  of  piety — for  how  many 
are  there  who  are  wholly  governed  by  the  spirit  of  this  world ! 
f  And  this  is  the  victory.  This  is  the  source  or  means  of  the  victory 
which  is  thus  achieved.  If  Even  otcr  faith.  Faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  ver.  5.  He  overcame  the  world,  (John  xvi.  33,)  and 
it  is  by  that  faith  which  makes  us  one  with  him,  and  that  imbues 
"/i  with  his  Spirit,  that  we  are  able  to  do  it  also. 
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5  Who  is  he  that  overcomcth 
the  world,  but  he  that  helieveth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God? 


6  This  is   he  that  came  •  hy 
water   and    hlood,    even   Jesus 

e  John  xix.  34. 


6.  Who  is  he,  etc.  Where  is  there  one  who  can  pretend  to  have 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  world,  except  he  who  believes  in  the 
Saviour  ?  All  else  are  worldly,  and  are  governed  by  worldly  aims  and 
principles.  It  is  true  that  a  man  may  gain  a  victory  over  one  worldly 
passion  ;  he  may  subdue  some  one  evil  propensity ;  he  may  abandon 
the  gay  circle,  may  break  away  from  habits  of  profaneness,  may 
leave  the  company  of  the  unprincipled  and  polluted  ;  but  still,  unless 
he  has  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  the  spirit  of  the  world  will  reign 
supreme  in  his  soul  in  some  form.  The  appeal  wrhich  John  so  con- 
fidently made  in  his  time  may  be  as  confidently  made  now.  We 
may  ask,  as  he  did,  where  is  there  one  who  shows  that  he  has  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  over  the  world,  except  the  true  Christian  ? 
Where  is  there  one  whose  end  and  aim  is  not  the  present  life? 
Where  is  there  one  who  shows  that  all  his  purposes  in  regard  to 
this  world  are  made  subordinate  to  the  world  to  come  ?  There  are 
those  now,  as  there  were  then,  who  break  away  from  one  form  of 
sin,  and  from  one  circle  of  sinful  companions  ;  there  are  those  who 
change  the  ardent  passions  of  youth  for  the  soberness  of  middle  or 
advanced  life  ;  there  are  those  who  see  the  folly  of  profaneness,  and 
of  gaiety,  and  intemperance ;  there  are  those  who  are  disappointed 
in  some  scheme  of  ambition,  and  who  withdraw  from  political  con- 
flicts ;  there  are  those  who  are  satiated  with  pageantry,  and  who, 
oppressed  with  the  cares  of  state,  as  Diocletian  and  Charles  V.  were, 
retire  from  public  life  ;  and  there  are  those  whose  hearts  are  crushed 
and  broken  by  losses,  and  by  the  death,  or  what  is  worse  than  death, 
by  the  ingratitude  of  their  children,  and  who  cease  to  cherish  the 
fond  hope  that  their  family  will  be  honoured,  and  their  name  per- 
petuated in  those  whom  they  tenderly  loved — but  still  there  is  no 
victory  over  the  world.  Their  deep  dejection,  their  sadness,  their 
brokenness  of  spirit,  their  lamentations,  and  their  want  of  cheerful- 
ness, all  show  that  the  spirit  of  the  world  still  reigns  in  their  hearts. 
If  the  calamities  which  have  come  upon  them  could  be  withdrawn  ; 
if  the  days  of  prosperity  could  be  restored,  they  would  show  as 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  as  ever  they  did,  and  would  pursue 
its  follies  and  its  vanities  as  greedily  as  they  had  done  before.  Not 
many  years  or  months  elapse  before  the  worldly  mother  who  has 
followed  one  daughter  to  the  grave,  will  introduce  another  into  the 
gay  world  with  all  the  brilliancy  which  fashion  prescribes  ;  not  long 
•will  a  worldly  father  mourn  over  the  death  of  a  son  before,  in  the 
whirl  of  business  and  the  exciting  scenes  of  ambition,  he  will  show 
that  his  heart  is  as  much  wedded  to  the  world  as  it  ever  was.  If 
such  sorrows  and  disappointments  conduct  to  the  Saviour,  as  they 
sometimes  do ;  if  they  lead  the  troubled  mind  to  seek  peace  in  his 
blood,  and  support  in  the  hope  of  heaven,  then  a  real  victory  is  ob- 
tained over  the  world ;  and  then,  when  the  hand  of  affliction  is 
withdrawn,  it  is  seen  that  there  has  been  a  work  of  grace  in  the  soul 
that  has  effectually  changed  all  its  feelings,  and  secured  a  triumph 
that  shall  be  eternal. 

6.  This  is  he.  This  Son  of  God  referred  to  in  the  previous  verse. 
The  object  of  the  apostle  in  this  verse,  in  connexion  with  verse  8,  is 
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Christ ;  not  by  water  only,  but 
bv  -water  and  blood.     And  it  is 


the  Spirit-^ that  beareth  witness, 
because  the  Spirit  is  truth. 


f  John  xiv.  17. 


to  state  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  He 
refers  to  three  well-known  things  on  which  he  probably  had  insisted 
much  in  his  preaching — the  water,  and  the  blood,  and  the  Spirit. 
These,  he  says,  furnished  evidence  on  the  very  point  which  he  was 
illustrating,  by  showing  that  that  Jesus  on  whom  they  believed  was 
the  Son  of  God.  "This,"  says  he,  "is  the  same  one,  the  very  person, 
to  whom  the  well-known  and  important  testimony  is  borne;  to  him, 
and  him  alone,  these  undisputed  things  appertain,  and  not  to  any 
other  who  should  claim  to  be  the  Messiah ;  and  they  all  agree  on  the 
same  one  point,"  ver.  8.  IT  That  came.  6  i\8uv.  This  does  not 
mean  that  when  he  came  into  the  world  he  was  accompanied  in 
some  way  by  water  and  blood ;  but  the  idea  is,  that  the  water  and 
the  blood  were  clearly  manifest  during  his  appearing  on  earth,  or 
that  they  were  remarkable  testimonials  in  some  way  to  his  character 
and  work.  An  ambassador  might  be  said  to  come  with  credentials  ; 
a  warrior  might  be  said  to  come  with  the  spoils  of  victory ;  a  prince 
might  be  said  to  come  with  the  insignia  of  royalty  ;  a  prophet  comes 
with  signs  and  wonders  ;  and  the  Lord  Jesus  might  also  be  said  to 
have  come  with  power  to  raise  the  dead,  and  to  heal  disease,  and  to 
cast  out  devils ;  but  John  here  fixes  the  attention  on  a  fact  so  im- 
pressive and  remarkable  in  his  view  as  to  be  worthy  of  special 
remark,  that  he  came  by  water  and  blood.  U  By  water.  There  have 
been  many  opinions  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  See 
Pool's  Synopsis.  Compare  also  Liicke,  in  loc.  A  mere  reference  to 
some  of  "these  opinions  may  aid  in  ascertaining  the  true  interpreta- 
tion. (1.)  Clement  of  Alexandria  supposes  that  by  xcater  regenera- 
tion and  faith  were  denoted,  and  by  blood  the  public  acknowledgment 
of  that.  (2.)  Some,  and  among  them  Wetstein,  have  held  that  the 
words  are  used  to  denote  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  truly  a 
man,  in  contradistinction  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Docetce ;  and  that 
the  apostle  means  to  say  that  he  had  all  the  properties  of  a  human 
being — a  spirit  or  soul,  blood,  and  the  Avatery  humours  of  the  body. 
(3.)  Grotius  supposes  that  by  his  coming  "by  water,"  there  is  re- 
ference to  his  pure  life,  as  water  is  the  emblem  of  purity ;  and  he 
refers  to  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25  ;  Isa.  i.  16  ;  Jer.  iv.  14.  As  a  sign  of  that 
purity,  he  says  that  John  baptized  him,  John  i.  28.  A  sufficient 
objection  to  this  view  is,  that  as  in  the  corresponding  word  blood 
there  is  undoubted  reference  to  blood  literally,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  word  water  in  the  same  connexion  Avould  be  used  figuratively. 
Moreover,  as  Liicke  (p.  2S7)  has  remarked,  water,  though  a  symbol 
of  purity,  is  never  used  to  denote  purity  itself,  and  therefore  cannot 
here  refer  to  the  pure  life  of  Jesus.  (4.)  Many  expositors  sup- 
pose that  the  reference  is  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  that  by  his 
"  coming  by  water  and  blood,"  as  by  the  latter  there  is  undoubted 
reference  to'  his  death,  so  by  the  former  there  is  reference  to  his 
baptism,  or  to  his  entrance  on  his  public  work.  Of  this  opinion  were 
Tertullian,  CEcumenius,  Theophylact,  among  the  fathers,  and  Ca- 
pellus,  Heumann,  Stroth,  Lange,  Ziegler,  A. "Clarke,  Bengel,  Rosen- 
muller,  Macknight,  and  others,  among  the  moderns.  A  leading 
argument  for  this  opinion,  as  alleged,  has  been  that  it  was  then  that 
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the  Spirit  bare  witness  to  him,  (Matt.  iii.  10,)  and  that  this  is  -what 
John  lure  refers  to  when  he  says,  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth -wit- 
ness," etc.  To  this  view,  Liieke  urges  substantially  the  following 
objections  :  (a)  That  if  it  refers  to  baptism,  the  phrase  would  much 
more  appropriately  express  the  fact  that  Jesus  came  baptizing  others, 
if  that  were  so,  than  that  he  Avas  baptized  himself.  The  phrase 
would  be  strictly  applicable  to  John  the  Baptist,  who  came  baptizing, 
and  whose  ministry  was  distinguished  for  that,  (Matt.  iii.  1 ;)  and  if 
Jesus  had  baptized  in  the  same  manner,  or  if  this  had  been  a  pro- 
minent characteristic  of  his  ministry,  it  would  be  applicable  to  him. 
Comp.  John  iv.  2.  But  if  it  means  that  he  was  baptized,  and  that 
he  came  in  that  way  "  by  water,"  it  was  equally  true  of  all  the 
apostles  who  were  baptized,  and  of  all  others,  and  there  was  nothing 
so  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  he  was  baptized  as  to  justify  the  pro- 
minence given  to  the  phrase  in  this  place,  (b)  If  reference  be  had 
here,  as  is  supposed  in  this  view  of  the  passage,  to  the  "witness" 
that  was  borne  to  the  Lord  Jesus  on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism,  then 
the  reference  should  have  been  not  to  the  "  icater"  as  the  witness, 
but  to  the  "voice  that  came  from  heaven,"  (Matt.  iii.  17,)  for  it  was 
that  which  was  the  witness  in  the  case.  Though  this  occurred  at 
the  time  of  the  baptism,  yet  it  was  quite  an  independent  thing,  and 
■was  important  enough  to  have  been  referred  to.  See  Liieke,  Coin,  in 
loc.  These  objections,  however,  are  not  insuperable.  Though  Jesus 
did  not  come  baptizing  others  himself,  (John  iv.  2,)  and  though  the 
phrase  would  have  expressed  that  if  he  had,  yet,  as  Christian  baptism, 
bega/i  with  him  ;  as  this  was  the  first  act  in  his  entrance  on  public 
life  ;  as  it  was  by  this  that  he  was  set  apart  to  his  work  ;  and  as  he 
designed  that  this  should  be  always  the  initiatory  rite  of  his  religion, 
there  was  no  impropriety  in  saying  that  his  "  coming,"  or  his  advent 
in  this  world,  was  at  the  beginning  characterised  by  water,  and  at 
the  close  by  blood.  Moreover,  though  the  "  witness  "  at  his  baptism 
was  really  borne  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  yet  his  baptism  Avas  the 
prominent  thing;  and  if  we  take  the  baptism  to  denote  all  that  in 
fact  occurred  when  he  was  baptized,  all  the  objections  made  by 
Liieke  here  vanish.  (5.)  Some,  by  the  "water"  here,  have  under- 
stood the  ordinance  of  baptism  as  it  is  appointed  by  the  Saviour  to 
be  administered  to  his  people,  meaning  that  the  ordinance  Avas  in- 
stituted by  him.  So  Beza,  Calvin,  Piscator,  Calovius,  Wolf,  Beau- 
sobre,  Knapp,  Liieke,  and  others  understand  it.  According  to  this 
the  meaning  would  be,  that  he  appointed  baptism  by  water  as  a 
symbol  of  the  cleansing  of  the  heart,  and  shed  his  blood  to  effect  the 
ransom  of  man,  and  that  thus  it  might  be  said  that  he  "came  by 
water  and  blood  ;"  to  Avit,  by  these  tAvo  things  as  effecting  the  salva- 
tion of  men.  But  it  seems  improbable  that  the  apostle  should  haA'e 
grouped  these  things  together  in  this  Avay.  For  (a)  the  "blood"  is 
that  Avhich  he  shed ;  Avhich  pertained  to  him  personally ;  Avhich  he 
poured  out  for  the  redemption  of  man ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  whatever 
is  meant  by  the  phrase  "  he  came,"  his  coming  by  "  water  "  is  to  be 
understood  in  some  sense  similar  to  his  coming  by  "blood;"  and  it 
seems  incredible  that  the  apostle  should  have  joined  a  mere  ordinance 
of  religion  in  this  Avay  Avith  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  and  placed 
them  in  this  manner  on  an  eq\iality.  (b)  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  John  meant  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  baptism  as  would 
be  implied  by  this.    The  shedding  of  his  blood  Avas  essential  to  the 
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redemption  of  men ;  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  meant  to 
teach  that  baptism  by  water  is  equally  necessary  ?  (c)  If  this  be 
understood  of  baptism,  there  is  no  natural  connexion  between  that 
and  the  "blood"  referred  to  ;  nothing  by  which  the  one  would  sug- 
gest the  other ;  no  reason  why  they  should  be  united.  If  he  had 
said  that  he  "  came"  by  the  appointment  of  two  ordinances  for  the 
edification  of  the  church,  "baptism  and  the  supper,"  however  singular 
such  a  statement  might  be  in  some  respects,  yet  there  would  be  a  con- 
nexion, a  reason  why  they  should  be  suggested  together.  But  why 
should  baptism  and  the  blood  shed  by  the  Saviour  on  the  cross 
be  grouped  together  as  designating  the  principal  things  which  cha- 
racterised his  coming  into  the  world?  (G.)  There  remains,  then, 
but  one  other  interpretation ;  to  wit,  that  he  refers  to  the  "  water 
and  the  blood  "  which  flowed  from  the  side  of  the  Saviour  when  he 
was  pierced  by  the  spear  of  the  Roman  soldier.  John  had  himself 
laid  great  stress  on  this  occurrence,  and  on  the  fact  that  he  had  him- 
self witnessed  it,  (see  Notes  on  John  xix.  34,  35  ;)  and  as,  in  these 
epistles,  he  is  accustomed  to  allude  to  more  full  statements  made  in 
his  gospel,  it  would  seem  most  natural  to  refer  the  phrase  to  that 
event  as  furnishing  a  clear  and  undoubted  proof  of  the  death  of  the 
Saviour.  This  would  be  the  obvious  interpretation,  and  would  be 
entirely  clear,  if  John  did  not  immediately  speak  of  the  "water" 
and  the  "blood"  as  separate  witnesses,  each  as  bearing  witness  to 
an  important  point,  as  separate  as  the  "Spirit"  and  the  "water," 
or  the  "Spirit"  and  the  "blood;"  whereas,  if  he  refers  to  the 
mingled  water  and  blood  flowing  from  his  side,  they  both  witness 
only  the  same  fact,  to  wit,  his  death.  There  was  no  special  signifi- 
cance' in  the  water,  no  distinct  testifying  to  anything  different  from 
the  flowing  of  the  blood  ;  but  together  they  bore  witness  to  the  one 
fact  that  he  actually  died.  But  here  he  seems  to  suppose  that  there 
is  some  special  significancy  in  each.  "Not  by  water  only,  but  by 
water  and  blood."  "There  are  three  that  bear  witness,  the  Spirit, 
and  the  water,  and  the  blood,  and  these  three  agree  in  one."  These 
considerations  seem  to  me  to  make  it  probable,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  fourth  opinion,  above  referred  to,  and  that  which  has  been  com- 
monly held  in  the  Christian  church,  is  correct,  and  that  by  the 
"  water  "  the  baptism  of  the  Saviour  is  intended  ;  his  baptism  as  an 
emblem  of  his  own  purity ;  as  significant  of  the  nature  of  his  re- 
ligion ;  as  a  rite  which  was  to  be  observed  in  his  church  at  all  times. 
That  furnished  an  important  attestation  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  (comp.  Notes  on  Matt.  iii.  15,)  for  it  was  by  that  that  he 
entered  on  his  public  work,  and  it  was  then  that  a  remarkable  testi- 
mony was  borne  to  his  being  the  Son  of  God.  He  himself  "came" 
thus  by  water  as  an  emblem  of  purity ;  and  the  water  used  in  his 
church  in  all  ages  in  baptism,  together  with  the  "blood"  and  the 
"  Spirit,"  bears  public  testimony  to  the  pure  nature  of  his  religion. 
It  is  possible  that  the  mention  of  the  "water"  in  his  baptism  sug- 
gested to  John  also  the  water  which  flowed  from  the  side  of  the 
Saviour  at  his  death,  intermingled  with  blood  ;  and  that  though  the 
primary  thought  in  his  mind  was  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  baptized, 
and  that  an  important  attestation  was  then  given  to  his  Messiahship, 
yet  he  may  have  instantly  adverted  to  the  fact  that  water  performed 
so  important  a  part,  and  was  so  important  a  symbol  through  all  his 
work ;  water  at  his  introduction  to  his  work,  as  an  ordinance  in 
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7  For  there  are  three   that 
bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Fa- 
ir John  viii.  18. 


ther,*  the  Word,''  and  the  Holy 
Ghost :  'and  these  three  are  one. 

h  Ileb.  iv.  12,  13;  Kev.  xix.  1.1. 
i  Joint  x.  30. 


his  church,  as  symbolical  of  the  nature  of  his  religion,  and  even  at 
his  death,  as  a  public  attestation,  in  connexion  with  flowing  blood, 
to  the  fact  that  he  truly  died,  in  reality,  and  not,  as  the  Docetae  pre- 
tended, in  appearance  only,  thus  completing  the  work  of  the  Messiah, 
and  making  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Comp.  Notes, 
John  xix.  34,  35.  If  And  blood.  Referring,  doubtless,  to  the  shed- 
ding of  his  blood  on  the  cross.  He  "came"  by  that ;  that  is,  he 
was  manifested  by  that  to  men,  or  that  was  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
he  appeared  to  men,  or  by  which  his  coming  into  the  world  was  cha- 
racterised. The  apostle  "means  to  say  that  the  blood  shed  at  his 
death  furnished  an  important  evidence  or  "witness"  of  what  he 
was.  In  what  way  this  was  done,  see  Notes  on  ver.  8.  If  Not  by 
water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood.  John  the  Baptist  came  "by  water 
only ;"  that  is,  he  came  to  baptize  the  people,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  Jesus  was  distinguished  from  him 
in  the  fact  that  his  ministry  was  characterised  by  the  shedding  of 
blood,  or  the  shedding  of  his  blood  constituted  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  work.  U  And  it  is  the  Spi?-it.  Evidently  the  Holy  Spirit. 
If  That  beareth  witness.  That  is,  he  is  the  great  witness  in  the 
matter,  confirming  all  others.  He  bears  witness  to  the  soul  that 
Jesus  came  "  by  water  and  blood,"  for  that  would  not  be  received 
by  us  without  his  agency.  In  what  way  he  does  this,  see  Notes  on 
ver.  8.  If  Because  the  Spirit  is  truth.  Is  so  eminently  true  that  he 
may  be  called  truth  itself,  as  God  is  so  eminently  benevolent  that  he 
may  be  called  love  itself.     See  Notes  on  chap.  iv.  8. 

7.  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  etc.  There  are 
three  that  witness,  or  that  bear  witness — the  same  Greek  word  which, 
in  ver.  8,  is  rendered  bear  xoitness — fiaprvpovvres.  There  is  no  passage 
of  the  New  Testament  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  in 
regard  to  its  genuineness  as  this.  The  supposed  importance  of  the 
verse  in  its  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  contributed 
to  this,  and  has  given  to  the  discussion  a  degree  of  consequence 
which  has  pertained  to  the  examination  of  the  genuineness  of  no 
other  passage  of  the  New  Testament.  On  the  one  hand,  the  clear 
testimony  which  it  seems  to  bear  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  has 
made  that  portion  of  the  Christian  church  which  holds  the  doctrine 
reluctant  in  the  highest  degree  to  abandon  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  same  clearness  of  the  testimony  to  that  doctrine,  has  made  those 
who  deny  it  not  less  reluctant  to  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  pas- 
sage. It  is  not  consistent  with  the  design  of  these  Notes  to  go  into 
a  full  investigation  of  a  question  of  this  sort.  And  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  state,  in  a  brief  way,  the  residts  which  have  been  reached, 
in  an  examination  of  the  question.  Those  who  are  disposed  to 
pursue  the  investigation  further,  can  find  all  that  is  to  be  said  in  the 
works  referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.*     The  portion  of  the 

*  Mill.  New  Test.,  pp.  3*9-386;  Wetstein,  II.721-7C7;  Father  Simon,  Crit.  Hist, 
New  Test.;  Michaelis,  Intro.  Mew  Test.,  iv.  412,  seq.;  Semler,  Histor.  und  Krit. 
Sammlungen  iiber  die  sogenannten  Beweistellen  der  Dogmatik.  Er>tes  Stuck  uber, 
1  John  v.  7;  Griesbach,  Diatribe  in  locum,  1  John  v.  7,8,  second  edit.,  .New  lest.,, 
vol.  II.,  appendix  1 ;  and  Lucke's  Commentary  in  lot. 
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passage,  in  vers.  7,  8,  whose  genuineness  is  disputed,  is  included  in 
brackets  in  the  following  quotation,  as  it  stands  in  the  common 
editions  of  the  New  Testament:  "For  there  are  three  that  bear 
record  [in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  and 
these  three  are  one.  And  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth,] 
the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood ;  and  these  three  agree  in 
one."  If  the  disputed  passage,  therefore,  be  omitted  as  spurious, 
the  whole  passage  will  read,  "  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record, 
the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood ;  and  these  three  agree  in 
one."  The  reasons  which  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  the  passage 
included  in  brackets  is  spurious,  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  inspired  writings,  are  briefly  the  following :  I.  It  is 
wanting  in  all  the  earlier  Greek  manuscripts,  for  it  is  found  in  no 
Greek  ms.  written  before  the  sixteenth  century.  Indeed,  it  is  found 
in  only  two  Greek  manuscripts  of  any  age — one  the  Codex  Montfor- 
tianus,  or  Britannicus,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  other  the  Codex  Ravianus.  which  is  a  mere  tran- 
script of  the  text,  taken  partly  from  the  third  edition  of  Stephen's 
New  Testament,  and  partly  from  the  Complutensian  Polyglott.  But 
it  is  incredible  that  a  genuine  passage  of  the  New  Testament  should 
be  wanting  in  all  the  early  Greek  manuscripts.  II.  It  is  wanting 
in  the  earliest  versions,  and,  indeed,  in  a  large  part  of  the  versions 
of  the  New  Testament  which  have  been  made  in  all  former  times. 
It  is  wanting  in  both  the  Syriac  versions — one  of  which  was  made 
probably  in  the  first  century ;  in  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  Sclavonic, 
Ethiopic,  and  Arabic.  III.  It  is  never  quoted  by  the  Greek  fathers 
in  their  controversies  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — a  passage  which 
would  be  so  much  in  point,  and  which  could  not  have  failed  to  be 
quoted  if  it  were  genuine ;  and  it  is  not  referred  to  by  the  Latin 
fathers  until  the  time  of  Vigilius,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  If 
the  passage  were  believed  to  be  genuine — nay,  if  it  were  known  at 
all  to  be  in  existence,  and  to  have  any  probability  in  its  favour — it  is 
incredible  that  in  all  the  controversies  which  occurred  in  regard  to 
the  Divine  nature,  and  in  all  the  efforts  to  define  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  this  passage  should  never  have  been  referred  to.  But  it 
never  was ;  for  it  must  be  plain  to  any  one  who  examines  the  subject 
with  an  unbiassed  mind,  that  the  passages  which  are  relied  on  to 
prove  that  it  was  quoted  by  Athanasius,  Cyprian,  Augustin,  etc., 
(Wetstein,  II.,  p.  725,)  are  not  taken  from  this  place,  and  are  not 
such  as  they  would  have  made  if  they  had  been  acquainted  with  this 
passage,  and  had  designed  to  quote  it.  IV.  The  argument  against 
the  passage  from  the  external  proof  is  confirmed  by  internal  evidence, 
Avhich  makes  it  morally  certain  that  it  cannot  be  genuine,  (a)  The 
connexion  does  not  demand  it.  It  does  not  contribute  to  advance 
what  the  apostle  is  saying,  but  breaks  the  thread  of  his  argument 
entirely.  He  is  speaking  of  certain  things  which  bear  "  witness"  to 
the  fact  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah ;  certain  things  which  were  well 
known  to  those  to  whom  he  was  writing — the  Spirit,  and  the  water, 
and  the  blood.  How  does  it  contribute  to  strengthen  the  force  of 
this  to  say  that  in  heaven  there  are  "  three  that  bear  witness" — three 
not  before  referred  to,  and  having  no  connexion  with  the  matter 
under  consideration  ?  (6)  The  language  is  not  such  as  John  would 
use.  He  does,  indeed,  elsewhere  use  the  term  Logos,  or  Word — 
b  Atryor,  (John  i.  1,  14 ;  1  John  i,  1,)  but  it  is  never  in  this  form, 
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"The  Father,  and  the  Word;"  that  is,  the  terms  "Father"  and 
"  Word"  are  never  used  by  him,  or  by  any  of  the  other  sacred 
writers,  as  correlative.  The  -word  Son — 6  Yl6s — is  the  term  which  is 
correlative  to  the  Father  in  every  other  place  as  used  by  John,  as 
■well  as  by  the  other  sacred  writers.  See  1  John  i.  3;  ii.  22 — 24; 
iv.  14  ;  2  John  iii.  9  ;  and  the  Gospel  of  John,  passim.  Besides,  the 
correlative  of  the  term  Logos,  or  Word,  with  John,  is  not  Father,  but 
God.  See  John  i.  1.  Comp.  Kev.  xix.  13.  (c)  Without  this  pas- 
sage, the  sense  of  the  argument  is  clear  and  appropriate.  There  are 
three,  says  John,  which  bear  Avitness  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah. 
These  are  referred  to  in  ver.  6 ;  and  in  immediate  connexion  with 
this,  in  the  argument,  (ver.  8,)  it  is  affirmed  that  their  testimony 
goes  to  one  point,  and  is  harmonious.  To  say  that  there  are  other 
witnesses  elsewhere,  to  say  that  they  are  one,  contributes  nothing 
to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  testimony  of  these  three — the  water, 
and  the  blood,  and  the  Spirit ;  and  the  internal  sense  of  the  passage, 
therefore,  furnishes  as  little  evidence  of  its  genuineness  as  the 
external  proof.  V.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  hoAv  the  passage  found  a 
place  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  at  first  written,  perhaps,  in 
the  margin  of  some  Latin  manuscript,  as  expressing  the  belief  of  the 
writer  of  what  was  true  in  heaven,  as  well  as  on  earth,  and  with  no 
more  intention  to  deceive  than  we  have  when  we  make  a  marginal 
note  in  a  book.  Some  transcriber  copied  it  into  the  body  of  the 
text,  perhaps  with  a  sincere  belief  that  it  was  a  genuine  passage, 
omitted  by  accident ;  and  then  it  became  too  important  a  passage  in 
the  argument  for  the  Trinity,  ever  to  be  displaced  but  by  the  most 
clear  critical  evidence.  It  was  rendered  into  Greek,  and  inserted  in 
one  Greek  manuscript  of  the  16th  century,  while  it  was  wanting  in 
all  the  earlier  manuscripts.  VI.  The  passage  is  now  omitted  in  the 
best  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  regarded  as  spurious  by 
the  ablest  critics.  See  Griesbach  and  Halm.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, the  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that  this  passage  is  not  a 
genuine  portion  of  the  inspired  writings,  and  should  not  be  appealed 
to  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  One  or  two  remarks  may 
be  made,  in  addition,  in  regard  to  its  use.  (1.)  Even  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  is  genuine,  as  Bengel  believed  it  was,  and  as  he  believed 
that  some  Greek  manuscript  would  yet  be  found  which  would  contain 
it;*  yet  it  is  not  wise  to  adduce  it  as  a  proof-text.  It  would  be 
much  easier  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  other  texts, 
than  to  demonstrate  the  genuineness  of  this.  (2.)  It  is  not  necessary 
as  a  proof-text.  The  doctrine  which  it  contains  can  be  abundantly 
established  from  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  by  passages 
about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  (3.)  The  removal  of  this  text 
does  nothing  to  weaken  the  evidence  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
or  to  modify  that  doctrine.  As  it  was  never  used  to  shape  the  early 
belief  of  the  Christian  world  on  the  subject,  so  its  rejection,  and  its 
removal  from  the  New  Testament,  will  do  nothing  to  modify  that 
doctrine.  The  doctrine  was  embraced,  and  held,  and  successfully 
defended  without  it,  and  it  can  and  will  be  so  still. 


*  Et  tamen  etiam  atque  etiam  sperare  !icet,  si  non  autographum  Joanneum,  at 
alios  vetustissimos  codices  Grascos,  qui  Lane  periocham  habeant  in  occultis  prOTl- 
dentine  divinse  torulis  adhuc  latentes  suo  tewnore  productum  iri. 
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8  And  there  are  three  that  j  and  the  water, 'and  the  blood:™ 
bear  witness  in  earth,  the  Spirit/ 


*  John  xv.  26;  Acts  ii.  2- 
2  Cor.  i.  22. 


and  these  three  agree  in  one. 

/  1  Peter  iii.  21.       m  Heb.  xiii.  12. 


8.  And  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  text,  which,  if  the  reasoning  above  is  correct,  is  to  be  omitted. 
The  genuine  passage  reads,  (ver.  7,)  "For  there  are  three  that  bear 
record,  [or  witness — ixaprvpovm-es,]  the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and 
the  blood."  There  is  no  reference  to  the  fact  that  it  is  done  "m 
earth."  The  phrase  was  introduced  to  correspond  with  what  was 
said  in  the  interpolated  passage,  that  there  are  three  that  bear  record 
"in  heaven."  H  The  Spirit.  Evidently  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  as- 
sertion here  is,  that  that  Spirit  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God,  ver.  5.  The  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  this 
fact  is  contained  in  the  following  things  :  (1.)  He  did  it  at  the  bap- 
tism of  Jesus.  Notes,  Matt.  iii.  16,  17.  (2.)  Christ  was  eminently 
endoioed  with  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  as  it  was  predicted 
that  the  Messiah  would  be,  and  as  it  was  appropriate  he  should  be, 
Isa.  xi.  2 ;  lxi.  1.  Compare  Luke  iv.  18  ;  Notes,  John  iii.  34. 
(3.)  The  Holy  Spirit  bore  witness  to  his  Messiahship,  after  his 
ascension,  by  descending,  according  to  his  promise,  on  his  apostles, 
and  by  accompanying  the  message  which  they  delivered  with  saving 
power  to  thousands  in  Jerusalem,  Acts.  ii.  (4.)  He  still  bears  the 
samo  testimony  on  every  revival  of  religion,  and  in  the  conversion 
of  every  individual  who  becomes  a  Christian,  convincing  them  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  Comp.  John  xvi.  14,  15.  (5.)  He  does 
it  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Christians,  for  "no  man  can  say  that 
Jesus  is  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  1  Cor.  xii.  3.  See  Notes  on 
that  passage.  The  Spirit  of  God  has  thus  always  borne  witness  to 
the  fact  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  he  will  continue  to  do  it  to  the 
end  of  time,  convincing  yet  countless  millions  that  he  was  sent  from 
God  to  redeem  and  save  lost  men.  H  And  the  tcater.  See  Notes, 
ver.  6.  That  is,  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  the  scenes  which  occurred 
when  he  was  baptized,  furnished  evidence  that  he  was  the  Messiah. 
This  was  done  in  these  ways  :  (1.)  It  was  proper  that  the  Messiah 
should  be  baptized  when  he  entered  on  his  work,  and  perhaps  it  was 
expected  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  baptized  showed  that  he  had  in 
fact  entered  on  his  work  as  Redeemer.  See  Notes,  Matt.  iii.  15. 
(2.)  An  undoubted  attestation  was  then  furnished  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  "  the  Son  of  God,"  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  and  by  the  voice  that  addressed  him  from  heaven, 
Matt.  iii.  16,  17.  (3.)  His  baptism  with  water  was  an  emblem  of 
the  purity  of  his  own  character,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  religion. 
(4.)  Perhaps  it  may  be  implied  here,  also,  that  water  used  in  baptism 
now  bears  witness  to  the  same  thing,  (a,)  as  it  is  the  ordinance  ap- 
pointed by  the  Saviour  ;  (6)  as  it  keeps  up  his  religion  in  the  world ; 
(c)  as  it  is  a  public  symbol  of  the  purity  of  his  rebgion;  (d)  and 
as,  in  every  case  where  it  is  administered,  it  is  connected  with  the 
public  expression  of  a  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  IT  And 
the  blood.  There  is  undoubted  allusion  here  to  the  blood  shed  on 
the  cross  ;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  that  blood  bore  witness  also  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  This  it  did  in  the  following 
respects :   (1.)  'The  shedding  of  the  blood  showed  that  he  was  truly 
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9  If  we  receive  the  witness  I  of  God,  which  he  hath  testified 
of  men,  the  witness  of  God  is     of  his  Son. 
greater :  for  this  is  the  witness  | 

dead — that  his  work  was  complete — that  he  died  in  reality,  and  not 
in  appearance  only.  See  Notes,  John  xix.  34,  35.  (2.)  The  remark- 
able circumstances  that  attended  the  shedding  of  this  blood — the 
darkened  sun,  the  earthquake,  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple 
— showed  in  a  manner  that  convinced  even  the  Roman  centurion 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  See  Notes,  Matt,  xxvii.  54.  (3.)  The 
fact  that  an  atonement  was  thus  made  for  sin  was  an  important 
"witness"  for  the  Saviour,  showing  that  he  had  done  that  which 
the  Son  of  God  only  could  do,  by  disclosing  a  way  by  which  the 
sinner  may  be  pardoned,  and  the  polluted  soul  be  made  pure.  (4.) 
Perhaps,  also,  there  may  be  here  an  allusion  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
as  designed  to  set  forth  the  shedding  of  this  blood  ;  and  the  apostle 
may  mean  to  have  it  implied  that  the  representation  of  the  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  in  this  ordinance  is  intended  to  keep  up  the  con- 
viction that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  If  so,  then  the  general  sense 
is,  that  that  blood — however  set  before  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of 
men — on  the  cross,  or  by  the  representation  of  its  shedding  in  the 
Lord's  Supper — is  a  witness  in  the  world  to  the  truth  that  Jesus  is 
the  Son  of  God,  and  to  the  nature  of  his  religion.  Comp.  Notes, 
1  Cor.  xi.  26.  IT  And  these  three  agree  in  one.  els  to  %v  elcri.  They 
agree  in  one  thing  ;  they  bear  on  one  and  the  same  point,  to  wit,  the 
fact  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  All  are  appointed  by  God  as 
witnesses  of  this  fact ;  and  all  harmonize  in  the  testimony  which  is 
borne.  The  apostle  does  not  say  that  there  are  no  other  witnesses 
to  the  same  thing ;  nor  does  he  even  say  that  these  are  the  most 
important  or  decisive  which  have  been  furnished ;  but  he  says  that 
these  are  important  witnesses,  and  are  entirely  harmonious  in  their 
testimony. 

9.  If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men.  As  we  are  accustomed  to  do, 
and  as  we  must  do  in  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  ordinary  daily 
transactions  of  life.  "We  are  constantly  acting  on  the  belief  that 
what  others  say  is  true  ;  that  what  the  members  of  our  families,  and 
our  neighboxirs  say  is  true ;  that  what  is  reported  by  travellers  is 
true  ;  that  what  we  read  in  books,  and  what  is  sworn  to  in  courts  of 
Justice,  is  true.  We  could  not  get  along  a  single  day  if  we  did  not 
act  on  this  belief;  nor  are  we  accustomed  to  call  it  in  question,  unless 
we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  false.  The  mind  is  so  made  that 
it  must  credit  the  testimony  borne  by  others;  and  if  this  should 
cease  even  for  a  single  day,  the  affairs  of  the  world  would  come  to  a 
pause.  1T  The  witness  of  God  is  greater.  Is  more  worthy  of  belief; 
as  God  is  more  true,  and  wise,  and  good  than  men.  Men  may  be 
deceived,  and  may  undesignedly  bear  witness  to  that  which  is  not 
true — God  never  can  be  ;  men  may,  for  sinister  and  base  purposes, 
intend  to  deceive — God  never  can  ;  men  may  act  from  partial  obser- 
vation, from  rumours  unworthy  of  credence — God  never  can  ;  men 
may  desire  to  excite  admiration  by  the  marvellous — God  never  can; 
men  have  deceived — God  never  has  ;  and  though,  from  these  causes, 
there  are  many  instances  where  we  are  not  certain  that  the  testimony 
borne  by  men  is  true,  yet  we  are  always  certain  that  that  which  ia 
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10  He  that  believeth  on  the 
Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  " 
in  himself:  he  that  believeth 
not  God  hath  made  him  a  liar; 
because   he  believeth   not   the 

n  Rom.  viii.  l6. 


record  that  God  gave  of  his  Son. 
11  And  this  is  the  record, 
that  God  hath  given  to  us  eter- 
nal life,  and  this  life  °  is  in  his 
Son. 

a  John  i.  4. 


borne  by  God  is  not  false.  The  only  question  on  which  the  mind 
ever  hesitates  is,  whether  we  actually  have  his  testimony,  or  certainly 
know  -what  he  bears  witness  to ;  when  that  is  ascertained,  the  human 
mind  is  so  made  that  it  cannot  believe  that  God  would  deliberately 
deceive  a  world.  See  Notes,  Heb.  vi.  18.  Comp.  Titus  i.  2.  H  For 
this  is  the  witness  of  God,  etc.  The  testimony  above  referred  to — that 
borne  by  the  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood.  Who  that  saw 
his  baptism,  and  heard  the  voice  from  heaven,  (Matt.  iii.  16,  17,) 
could  doubt  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  ?  Who  that  saw  his  death 
on  the  cross,  and  that  witnessed  the  amazing  scenes  which  occurred 
there,  could  fail  to  join  with  the  Roman  centurion  in  saying  that 
this  was  the  Son  of  God?  Who  that  has  felt  the  influences  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit  on  his  heart,  ever  doubted  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God?  Comp.  Notes,  1  Cor.  xii.  3.  Any  one  of  these  is  sufficient  to 
convince  the  soul  of  this  ;  all  combined  bear  on  the  same  point,  and 
confirm  it  from  age  to  age. 

10.  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself. 
The  evidence  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  Comp.  Notes,  Rom. 
viii.  16.  This  cannot  refer  to  any  distinct  and  immediate  revelation 
of  that  fact,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  to  the  soul  of  the  individual, 
and  is  not  to  be  understood  as  independent  of  the  external  evidence 
of  that  truth,  or  as  superseding  the  necessity  of  that  evidence ;  but 
the  "witness"  here  referred  to  is  the  fruit  of  all  the  evidence,  exter- 
nal and  internal,  on  the  heart,  producing  this  result ;  that  is,  there 
is  the  deepest  conviction  of  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God. 
There  is  the  evidence  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  soul  has  found 
peace  by  believing  on  him ;  from  the  fact  that  the  troubles  and 
anxieties  of  the  mind  on  account  of  sin  have  been  removed  by  faith 
in  Christ ;  from  the  new  views  of  God  and  heaven  which  have  re- 
sulted from  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  from  the  effect  of  this  in  dis- 
arming death  of  its  terrors ;  and  from  the  whole  influence  of  the 
gospel  on  the  intellect  and  the  affections — on  the  heart  and  the  life. 
These  things  constitute  a  mass  of  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  whose  force  the  believer  cannot  resist,  and  make  the 
sincere  Christian  ready  to  sacrifice  anything  rather  than  his  religion ; 
ready  to  go  to  the  stake  rather  than  to  renounce  his  Saviour.  Comp. 
Notes,  1  Pet.  iii.  15.  H  He  that  believeth  not  God  hath  made  him  a 
liar.  Comp.  Notes,  chap.  i.  10.  ^J  Because  he  believeth  not  the  record, 
etc.  The  idea  is,  that  in  various  ways — at  his  baptism,  at  his  death, 
by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  etc. — 
God  had  become  a  witness  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  sent  by  him  as  a 
Saviour,  and  that  to  doubt  or  deny  this  partook  of  the  same  character 
as  doubting  or  denying  any  other  testimony ;  that  is,  it  was  prac- 
tically charging  him  who  bore  the  testimony  with  falsehood. 

11.  And  this  is  the  record.  This  is  the  sum,  or  the  amount  of  the 
testimony  (naprvp(a)  which  God  has  given  respecting  him.     H  That 
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12  lie  p  that  hath  the  Son, 
hath  life  ;  and  he  that  hath  not 
the  Son  of  God,  hath  not  life. 

13  These  things  have  I  writ- 
ten unto  you  that  helieve  on 

p  John  v.  C4. 


the  name  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
that  ye 7  may  know  that  ye  have 
eternal  life,  and  that  ye  may 
believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

q  John  xx.  31 


God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life.  Has  provided,  through  the  Saviour, 
the  means  of  obtaining  eternal  life.  See  Notes,  John  v.  24  ;  xvii. 
2,  3.  If  And  this  life  is  in  his  Son.  Is  treasured  up  in  him,  or  is  to 
be  obtained  through  him.  See  Notes,  John  i.  4 ;  xi.  25 ;  xiv.  6 ; 
Col.  iii.  3. 

12.  He  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  life.  See  Notes,  John  v.  24.  John 
evidently  designs  to  refer  to  that  passage  in  the  verse  before  us,  and 
to  state  a  principle  laid  down  by  the  Saviour  himself.  This  is  the 
sense  of  all  the  important  testimony  that  had  ever  been  borne  by 
God  on  the  subject  of  salvation,  that  he  who  believes  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  already  has  the  elements  of  eternal  life  in  his  soul,  and  will 
certainly  obtain  salvation.  Comp.  Notes,  John  xvii.  3.  If  And  he 
that  hath  not  the  Soji  of  God,  hath  not  life.  He  that  does  not  believe 
on  him  will  not  attain  to  eternal  life.  See  Notes,  John  iii.  36 ; 
Mark  xvi.  16. 

13.  These  things  have  I  icritten  unto  you.  The  things  in  this  epistle 
respecting  the  testimony  borne  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  If  That  believe  on 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  God.  To  believe  on  his  name,  is  to  believe  on 
himself — the  word  name  often  being  used  to  denote  the  person.  See 
Notes,  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  If  That  ye  may  knoio  that  ye  have  eternal 
life.  That  you  may  see  the  evidence  that  eternal  life  has  been  pro-  ' 
vided,  and  that  you  may  be  able,  by  self-examination,  to  determine 
■whether  you  possess  it.  Comp.  Notes,  John  xx.  31.  If  And  that 
ye  may  believe,  etc.  That  you  may  continue  to  believe,  or  may  per- 
severe in  believing.  He  was  assured  that  they  actually  did  believe 
on  him  then ;  but  he  was  desirous  of  so  setting  before  them  the 
nature  of  religion,  that  they  would  continue  to  exercise  faith  in  him. 
It  is  often  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
to  present  to  real  Christians  such  views  of  the  nature,  the  claims, 
the  evidences,  and  the  hopes  of  religion,  as  shall  be  adapted  to  secure 
their  perseverance  in  the  faith.  In  the  human  heart,  even  when 
converted,  there  is  such  a  proneness  to  unbelief ;  the  religious  affec- 
tions so  easily  become  cold ;  there  are  so  many  cares  pertaining  to 
the  world  that  are  fitted  to  distract  the  mind ;  there  are  so  many 
allurements  of  sin  to  draw  the  affections  away  from  the  Saviour ; 
that  there  is  need  of  being  constantly  reminded  of  the  nature  of 
religion,  in  order  that  the  heart  may  not  be  wholly  estranged  from 
the  Saviour.  No  small  part  of  preaching,  therefore,  must  consist  of 
the  re-statement  of  arguments  with  which  the  mind  has  been  before 
fully  convinced  ;  of  motives  whose  force  has  been  once  felt  and 
acknowledged  ;  and  of  the  grounds  of  hope  and  peace  and  joy  which 
have  already,  on  former  occasions,  diffused  comfort  through  the 
soul.  It  is  not  less  important  to  keep  the  soul,  than  it  is  to  convert 
it ;  to  save  it  from  coldness,  and  deadness,  and  formality,  than  it 
was  to  impart  to  it  the  elements  of  spiritual  life  at  first.  It  may  be 
a«  important  to  trim  a  vine,  if  one  would  have  grapes,  as  it  is  tr  set 
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14  And  this  is  the  confidence 
that  we  have l  in  him,  that,  if 


1  concerning. 


we  ask  any  thing  according  to 
his  will,  he  heareth  us : 


it  out;  to  keep  a  garden  from  being  overran  with  weeds  in  the 
summer,  as  it  "was  to  plant  it  in  the  spring. 

14.  And  this  is  the  confidence  that  toe  have  in  him.  Marg.,  concern- 
ing. Greek,  "  towards  him,"  or  in  respect  to  him — irpbs  avrbv.  The 
confidence  referred  to  here  is  that  which  relates  to  the  answer  to 
prayer.  The  apostle  does  not  say  that  this  is  the  only  thing  in 
respect  to  which  there  is  to  be  confidence  in  him,  but  that  it  is  one 
which  is  worthy  of  special  consideration.  The  sense  is,  that  one  of 
the  effects  of  believing  on  the  Lord  Jesus  (ver.  13)  is,  that  wre  have 
the  assurance  that  our  prayers  will  be  answered.  On  the  word  con- 
Jidence,  see  Notes  on  chap.  iii.  21 ;  iv.  17.  H  That,  if  toe  ask  any 
thing  according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us.  This  is  the  proper  and  the 
necessary  limitation  in  all  prayer.  God  has  not  promised  to  grant 
anything  that  shall  be  contrary  to  his  will,  and  it  could  not  be  right 
that  he  should  do  it.  We  ought  not  to  wish  to  receive  anything 
that  should  be  contrary  to  what  he  judges  to  be  best.  No  man 
could  hope  for  good  who  should  esteem  his  own  wishes  to  be  a  better 
guide  than  the  will  of  God ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all 
arrangements  that  the  promise  of  any  blessing  to  be  obtained  by 
prayer  should  be  limited  and  bounded  by  the  will  of  God.  The 
limitation  here,  "  according  to  his  will,"  probably  implies  the  fol- 
lowing things:  (1.)  In  accordance  with  what  he  has  declared  that 
he  is  willing  to  grant.  Here  the  range  is  large,  for  there  are  many 
things  which  we  know  to  be  in  accordance  with  his  will,  if  they  are 
sought  in  a  proper  manner — as  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  soul,  (1  Thess.  iv.  3,)  comfort  in  trial,  the  needful 
supply  of  our  wants,  grace  that  we  may  do  our  duty,  wisdom  to 
direct  and  guide  us,  (James  i.  5,)  deliverance  from  the  evils  which 
beset  us,  the  influences  of  his  Spirit  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion 
hi  the  world,  and  our  final  salvation.  Here  is  a  range  of  subjects  of 
petition  that  may  gratify  the  largest  wishes  of  prayer.  (2.)  The 
expression,  "  according  to  his  will,"  must  limit  the  answer  to  prayer 
to  what  he  sees  to  be  best  for  us.  Of  that  we  are  not  always  good 
judges.  We  never  perceive  it  as  clearly  as  our  Maker  does,  and  in 
many  things  we  might  be  wholly  mistaken.  Certainly  we  ought 
not  to  desire  to  be  permitted  to  ask  anything  which  God  would 
judge  not  to  be  for  our  good.  (3.)  The  expression  must  limit  the 
petition  to  what  it  will  be  co?isistent  for  God  to  bestow  upon  us. 
We  cannot  expect  that  he  will  work  a  miracle  in  answer  to  our 
prayers  ;  we  cannot  ask  him  to  bestow  blessings  in  violation  of  any 
of  the  laws  which  he  has  ordained,  or  in  any  other  way  than  that 
which  he  has  appointed.  It  is  better  that  the  particular  blessing 
should  be  withheld  from  us,  than  that  the  laws  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed should  be  disregarded.  It  is  better  that  an  idle  man  should 
not  have  a  harvest,  though  he  should  pray  for  it,  than  that  God 
should  violate  the  laws  by  which  he  has  determined  to  bestow  such 
favours  as  a  reward  of  industry,  and  work  a  special  miracle  in  answer 
to  a  lazy  man's  prayers.  (4.)  The  expression,  "according  to  his 
will,"  must  limit  the  promise  to  what  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
God  presides  over  the  universe ;  and  though  in  him  there  is  an  in- 
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15  And  if  we  know r  that  he 
bear  ns,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we 
know  that  we  have  the  petitions 

r  Prov.  xv.  C9 ;  Jer.  xxix.  1C,  IS, 


that  we  desired  of  him. 

16  If  any  man  see  his  brother 
sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death, 


finite  fulness,  and  he  regards  the  wants  of  every  individual  through- 
out his  immense  empire,  yet  the  interests  of  the  whole,  as  wrell  as 
of  the  individual,  are  to  be  consulted  and  regarded.  In  a  family,  it 
is  conceivable  that  a  child  might  ask  for  some  favour  whose  bestow- 
ment  would  interfere  materially  with  the  rights  of  others,  or  be 
inconsistent  with  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  in  such  a  case  a  just 
father  would  of  course  withhold  it.  With  these  necessary  limita- 
tions the  range  of  the  promise  in  prayer  is  ample  ;  and,  with  these 
limitations,  it  is  true  beyond  a  question  that  he  does  hear  and  answer 
prayer. 

15.  And  if  we  know  that  he  hear  us.  That  is,  if  we  are  assured  of 
this  as  a  true  doctrine,  then,  even  though  we  may  not  see  imme- 
diately that  the  prayer  is  answered,  we  may  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence that  it  is  not  disregarded,  and  that  it  will  be  answered  in  the 
way  best  adapted  to  promote  our  good.  The  specific  thing  that  we 
asked  may  not  indeed  be  granted,  (comp.  Luke  xxii.  42  ;  2  Cor.  xii. 
8,  9,)  but  the  prayer  will  not  be  disregarded,  and  the  thing  which  is 
most  for  our  good  will  be  bestowed  upon  us.  The  argument  here  is 
derived  from  the  faithfulness  of  God  ;  from  the  assurance  which  we 
feel  that  when  he  has  promised  to  hear  us,  there  will  be,  sooner  or 
later,  a  real  answer  to  the  prayer.  IT  We  knoxo  that  we  have  the  peti- 
tions, etc.  That  is,  evidently,  we  know  that  we  shall  have  them,  or 
that  the  prayer  will  be  answered.  It  cannot  mean  that  we  already 
have  the  precise  thing  for  which  we  prayed,  or  that  will  be  a  real 
answer  to  the  prayer,  for  (a)  the  prayer  may  relate  to  something 
future,  as  protection  on  a  journey,  or  a  harvest,  or  restoration  to 
health,  or  the  safe  return  of  a  son  from  a  voyage  at  sea,  or  the  sal- 
vation of  our  souls— all  of  which  are  future,  and  which  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  granted  at  once ;  and  (b)  the  answer  to  prayer  is 
sometimes  delayed,  though  ultimately  granted.  There  may  be 
reasons  why  the  answer  should  be  deferred,  and  the  promise  is  not 
that  it  shall  be  immediate.  The  delay  may  arise  from  such  causes 
as  these  :  (1.)  To  try  our  faith,  and  see  whether  the  blessing  is 
earnestly  desired.  (2.)  Perhaps  it  could  not  be  at  once  answered 
without  a  miracle.  (3.)  It  might  not  be  consistent  with  the  Divine 
arrangements  respecting  others  to  grant  it  to  us  at  once.  (4.)  Our 
own  condition  may  not  be  such  that  it  would  be  best  to  answer  it 
at  once.  We  may  need  further  trial,  further  chastisement,  before 
the  affliction,  for  example,  shall  be  removed ;  and  the  answer  to  the 
prayer  may  be  delayed  for  months  or  years.  Yet,  in  the  meantime, 
we  may  have  the  firmest  assurance  that  the  prayer  is  heard,  and 
that  it  will  be  answered  in  the  way  and  at  the  period  when  God  shall 
see  it  to  be  best. 

16.  If  a  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin,  etc.  From  the  general 
assurance  that  God  hears  prayer,  the  apostle  turns  to  a  particular 
case  in  which  it  may  be  benevolently  and  effectually  employed,  in 
rescuing  a  brother  from  death.  There  has  been  great  diversity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  and  the  views  of 
expositors  of  the  New  Testament  are  by  no  means  settled  as  to  its 
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he  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  I  death:'  I  do  not  say 'that  he 

him  life  for  them  that  sin  not     shall  pray  for  it. 

unto  death.     There  is  a  sin  unto  I      x  Matt.  xii.  si,  32.  /  Jer.  vii.  i6. 


true  sense.  It  does  not  comport  with  the  design  of  these  Notes  to 
examine  the  opinions  which  have  been  held  in  detail.  A  bare  refer- 
ence, however,  to  some  of  them  will  show  the  difficulty  of  determin- 
ing with  certainty  what  the  passage  means,  and  the  impropriety  of 
any  very  great  confidence  in  one's  own  judgment  in  the  case.  Among 
these  opinions  are  the  following.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  intended ;  some  that  the  phrase  denotes 
any  great  and  enormous  sin,  as  murder,  idolatry,  adultery ;  some 
that  it  denotes  some  sin  that  was  punishable  by  death  by  the  laws 
of  Moses  ;  some  that  it  denotes  a  sin  that  subjected  the  offender  to 
excommunication  from  the  synagogue  or  the  church ;  some  that  it 
refers  to  sins  which  brought  fatal  disease  upon  the  offender,  as  in 
the  case  of  those  who  abused  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Corinth,  (see 
Notes  on  1  Cor.  xi.  30  ;)  some  that  it  refers  to  crimes  committed 
against  the  laws,  for  which  the  offender  was  sentenced  to  death, 
meaning  that  when  the  charge  alleged  was  false,  and  the  condemna- 
tion unjust,  they  ought  to  pray  for  the  one  who  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  that  he  would  be  spared ;  but  that  when  the  offence  was 
one  which  had  been  really  committed,  and  the  offender  deserved  to 
die,  they  ought  not  to  pray  for  him,  or,  in  other  words,  that  by  "the 
sin  unto  death,"  offences  against  the  civil  law  are  referred  to,  which 
the  magistrate  had  no  power  to  pardon,  and  the  punishment  of 
which  he  could  not  commute ;  and  by  the  "  sin  not  unto  death," 
offences  are  referred  to  which  might  be  pardoned,  and  when  the 
punishment  might  be  commuted ;  some  that  it  refers  to  sins  before 
and  after  baptism,  the  former  of  which  might  be  pardoned,  but  the 
latter  of  which  might  not  be ;  and  some,  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
common  opinion  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  it  refers  to  sins 
that  might  or  might  not  be  pardoned  after  death,  thus  referring  to 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  These  various  opinions  may  be  seen 
stated  more  at  length  in  Rosenmuller,  Liicke,  Pool,  (Syjiopsis,)  and 
Clarke,  in  loc.  To  go  into  an  examination  of  all  these  opinions 
would  require  a  volume  by  itself,  and  all  that  can  be  done  here  is  to 
furnish  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fair  exposition  of  the  passage. 
The  word  brother  may  refer  either  to  a  member  of  the  church,  whether 
of  the  particular  church  to  which  one  was  attached  or  to  another,  or 
it  may  be  used  in  the  larger  sense  which  is  common  as  denoting  a 
fellow-man,  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  mankind.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  word  which  necessarily  limits  it  to  one  in  the  church; 
there  is  nothing  in  the  connexion,  or  in  the  reason  assigned,  why 
what  is  said  should  be  limited  to  such  an  one.  The  duty  here  en- 
joined would  be  the  same  whether  the  person  referred  to  was  in  the 
church  or  not ;  for  it  is  our  duty  to  pray  for  those  who  sin,  and  to 
seek  the  salvation  of  those  Avhom  we  see  to  be  going  astray,  and  to 
be  in  danger  of  ruin,  wherever  they  are,  or  whoever  they  may  be. 
At  the  same  time,  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  passage  does 
not  depend  on  determining  whether  the  word  brother  refers  to 
one  who  is  a  professed  Christian  or  not. 

If  A  sin  which  is  not  unto  death.     The  great  question  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  whole  passage  is,  what  is  meant  by  the  "  sin  unto 
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death."  The  Greek  (afj-aprla  nrpos  Qivarov)  Avould  mean  properly  a 
sin  which  tends  to  death  ;  which  would  terminate  in  death ;  of  which 
death  was  the  penalty,  or  would  be  the  result,  unless  it  Avere  ar- 
rested ;  a  sin  which,  if  it  had  its  own  course,  would  terminate  thus, 
as  we  should  speak  of  a  disease  "unto  death."  Comp.  Notes,  John 
xi.  4.  The  word  death  is  used  in  three  significations  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  as  employed  here  might,  so  far  as  the  word  is  con- 
cerned, be  applied  in  any  one  of  those  senses.  It  is  used  to  denote 
(a)  literally  the  death  of  the  body ;  (6)  spiritual  death,  or  death 
"in  trespasses  and  sin,"  Eph.  ii.  1;  (c)  the  "second  death,"  death 
in  the  world  of  woe  and  despair.  If  the  sin  here  mentioned  refers 
to  temporal  death,  it  means  such  a  sin  that  temporal  death  must  in- 
evitably follow,  either  by  the  disease  which  it  has  produced,  or  by  a 
udicial  sentence  where  there  was  no  hope  of  pardon  or  of  a  com- 
mutation of  the  punishment ;  if  it  refers  to  death  in  the  future  world, 
the  second  death,  then  it  means  such  a  sin  as  is  unpardonable.  That 
this  last  is  the  reference  here  seems  to  me  to  be  probable,  if  not  clear, 
from  the  following  considerations  :  (1.)  There  is  such  a  sin  referred 
to  in  the  New  Testament,  a  sin  for  which  there  is  forgiveness  "neither 
in  this  life  nor  the  life  to  come."  See  Notes,  Matt.  xii.  31,  32. 
Comp.  Mark  iii.  29.  If  there  is  such  a  sin,  there  is  no  impropriety 
in  supposing  that  John  would  refer  to  it  here.  (2.)  This  is  the 
obviozis  interpretation.  It  is  that  which  would  occur  to  the  mass  of 
the  readers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which  it  is  presumed  thev 
do  adopt ;  and  this,  in  general,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  sense  of  a  passage  in  the  Bible.  (3.)  The  other  significations 
attached  to  the  word  death,  would  be  quite  inappropriate  here,  (a)  It 
cannot  mean  "  unto  spiritual  death,"  that  is,  to  a  continuance  in  sin, 
for  how  could  that  be  known?  and  if  such  a  case  occurred,  why  would 
it  be  improper  to  pray  for  it?  Besides,  the  phrase  "a  sin  unto 
spiritual  death,"  or  "  unto  continuance  in  sin,"  is  one  that  is  un- 
meaning, (b)  It  cannot  be  shown  to  refer  to  a  disease  that  should 
be  unto  death,  miraculously  inflicted  on  account  of  sin,  because,  if 
such  cases  occurred,  they  were  very  rare,  and  even  if  a  disease  came 
upon  a  man  miraculously  in  consequence  of  sin,  it  could  not  be  cer- 
tainly known  whether  it  was,  or  was  not,  unto  death.  All  who  were 
visited  in  this  way  did  not  certainly  die.  Comp.  1  Cor.  v.  4,  5,  with 
2  Cor.  ii.  6,  7.  See  also  1  Cor.  xi.  30.  (c)  It  cannot  be  shown  that 
it  refers  to  the  case  of  those  who  were  condemned  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate to  death,  and  for  whom  there  was  no  hope  of  reprieve  or  par- 
don, for  it  is  not  certain  that  there  were  such  cases ;  and  if  there 
were,  and  the  person  condemned  were  innocent,  there  was  every 
reason  to  pray  that  God  would  interpose  and  save  them,  even  when 
there  was  no  hope  from  man  ;  and  if  they  were  guilty,  and  deserved 
to  die,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  pray  that  the  sin 
might  be  forgiven,  and  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  die,  unless  it 
were  a  case  Avhere  the  sin  was  unpardonable.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  to  me,  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  John  means  here  to  illustrate  the  duty  and 
the  power  of  prayer,  by  showing  that  for  any  sin  short  of  that,  how- 
ever aggravated,  it  was  their  duty  to  pray  that  a  brother  might  be 
forgiven.  Though  it  might  not  be  easy  to  determine  what  was  the 
unpardonable  sin,  and  John  does  not  say  that  those  to  whom  he 
wrote  could  determine  that  with  certainty,  yet  there  were  many 
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sins  which  were  manifestly  not  of  that  aggravated  character,  and 
for  those  sins  it  was  proper  to  pray.  There  was  clearly  but  one  sin 
that  was  unpardonable — "there  is  a  sin  unto  death;"  there  might 
be  many  which  were  not  of  this  description,  and  in  relation  to  them 
there  was  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  prayer  of  faith.  The 
same  thing  is  true  now.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  unpardonable 
sin,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine  in  any  case  with  absolute 
certainty  that  a  man  has  committed  it.  But  there  are  midtitudes  of 
sins  which  men  commit,  which  on  no  proper  interpretation  of  the 
passages  respecting  the  sin  which  "  hath  never  forgiveness,"  can 
come  under  the  description  of  that  sin,  and  for  which  it  is  proper, 
therefore,  to  pray  that  they  may  be  pardoned.  We  know  of  cases 
enough  where  sin  may  be  forgiven ;  and,  without  allowing  the  mind 
to  be  disturbed  about  the  question  respecting  the  unpardonable  sin, 
it  is  our  duty  to  bear  such  cases  on  our  hearts  before  God,  and  to 
plead  with  him  that  our  erring  brethren  may  be  saved.  U  He  shall 
ask.  That  is,  he  shall  pray  that  the  offender  may  be  brought  to 
true  repentance,  and  may  be  saved.  5T  And  he  shall  give  him  life 
'or  them  that  sin  not  unto  death.  That  is,  God  shall  give  life,  and  he 
shall  be  saved  from  the  eternal  death  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
This,  it  is  said,  would  be  given  to  "him"  who  offers  the  prayer; 
that  is,  his  prayer  would  be  the  means  of  saving  the  offending  bro- 
ther. What  a  motive  is  this  to  prayer !  How  faithful  and  constant 
should  we  be  in  pleading  for  our  fellow- sinners,  that  we  may  be  in- 
strumental in  saving  their  souls  !  What  joy  will  await  those  in 
heaven  who  shall  see  there  many  who  were  rescued  from  ruin  in 
answer  to  their  prayers  !  Comp.  Notes,  James  v.  15,  19,  20.  U  There 
is  a  sin  unto  death.  A  sin  which  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  throws 
the  offender  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy,  and  which  is  not  to  be 
pardoned.  See  Mark  hi.  28,  29.  The  apostle  does  not  here  say 
what  that  sin  is ;  nor  how  they  might  know  what  it  is ;  nor  even 
that  in  any  case  they  could  determine  that  it  had  been  committed. 
He  merely  says  that  there  is  such  a  sin,  and  that  he  does  not  design 
that  his  remark  about  the  efficacy  of  prayer  should  be  understood  as 
extending  to  that.  U  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it.  "  I  do 
not  intend  that  my  remark  shall  be  extended  to  all  sin,  or  mean  to 
affirm  that  all  possible  forms  of  guilt  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
prayer,  for  I  am  aware  that  there  is  one  sin  which  is  an  exception, 
and  my  remark  is  not  to  be  applied  to  that."  He  does  not  say  that 
this  sin  was  of  common  occurrence  :  or  that  they  could  know  when 
it  had  been  committed ;  or  even  that  a  case  couid  ever  occur  m  which 
they  could  determine  that ;  he  merely  says  that  in  respect  to  that 
sin  "he  did  not  say  that  prayer  should  be  offered.  It  is  indeed  im- 
plied in  a  most  delicate  way  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  pray  for  the 
forgiveness  of  such  a  sin,  but  he  does  not  say  that  a  case  would  ever 
happen  in  which  they  would  know  certainly  that  the  sin  had  been 
committed.  There  were  instances  in  the  times  of;  the  prophets  m 
which  the  sin  of  the  people  became  so  universal  and  so  aggravated, 
that  they  were  forbidden  to  pray  for  them.  Isa.  xiv.  11,  "Then 
said  the  Lord  unto  me,  Pray  not 'for  this  people  for  their  good  ;" 
xv.  1,  "  Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  Though  Moses  and  Samuel 
stood  before  me,  yet  my  mind  could  not  be  toward  this  people ;  cast 
them  out  of  my  sight,  and  let  them  go  forth."  Comp.  Notes,  Isa. 
i.  15.    But  these  were  cases  in  which  the  prophets  were  directly  tn« 
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17    All   unrighteousness  "  is  I  unto  death, 
sin:    and   there  ■  is  a  sin   not         18  We  know  that  whosoever 
u  1  John  Hi.  4.      v  Rom.  v.  eo,  21.     I  is  born  of  God  sinneth  not;  but 

structed  by  God  not  to  pray  for  a  people.  We  have  no  such  instruc- 
tion ;  and  it  may  be  said  now  with  truth,  that  as  we  can  never  be 
certain  respecting  any  one  that  he  has  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin,  there  is  no  one  for  whom  we  may  not  with  propriety  pray. 
There  may  be  those  who  are  so  far  gone  in  sin  that  there  may  seem 
to  be  little,  or  almost  no  ground  of  hope.  They  may  have  cast  off 
all  the  restraints  of  religion,  of  morality,  of  decency ;  they  may  dis- 
regard.all  the  counsels  of  parents  and  friends  ;  they  may  be  sceptical, 
sensual,  profane ;  they  may  be  the  companions  of  infidels  and  of 
mockers ;  they  may  have  forsaken  the  sanctuary,  and  learned  to 
despise  the  sabbath ;  they  may  have  been  professors  of  religion,  and 
now  may  have  renounced  the  faith  of  the  gospel  altogether,  but  still, 
while  there  is  life  it  is  our  duty  to  pray  for  them,  "  if  peradventure 
God  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth," 
2  Tim.  ii.  25.  "All  things  are  possible  with  God;"  and  he  has  re- 
claimed offenders  more  hardened,  probably,  than  any  that  we  have 
known,  and  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  form  of  depravity 
which  he  has  not  the  power  to  subdue.  Let  us  remember  the  cases 
of  Manasseh,  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  of  Augustine,  of  Bunyan,  of  Newton, 
of  tens  of  thousands  who  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  vilest  forms 
of  iniquity,  and  then  let  us  never  despair  of  the  conversion  of  any, 
in  answer  to  prayer,  who  may  have  gone  astray,  as  long  as  they  are 
in  this  world  of  probation  and  of  hope.  Let  no  parent  despair  who 
has  an  abandoned  son;  let  no  wife  cease  to  pray  who  has  a  dissipated 
husband.  How  many  a  prodigal  son  has  come  back  to  fill  with  hap- 
piness an  aged  parent's  heart !  How  many  a  dissipated  husband  has 
been  reformed  to  give  joy  again  to  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  to 
make  a  paradise  again  of  his  miserable  home  ! 

17.  All  unrighteousness  is  sin,  etc.  This  seems  to  be  thrown  in  to 
guard  what  he  had  just  said,  and  there  is  one  great  and  enormous 
sin,  a  sin  which  could  not  be  forgiven.  But  he  says  also  that  there 
are  many  other  forms  and  degrees  of  sin,  sin  for  which  prayer  may 
be  made.  Everything,  he  says,  which  is  unrighteous — d^inla — 
everything  which  does  not  conform  to  the  holy  law  of  God,  and 
which  is  not  right  in  the  view  of  that  law,  is  to  be  regarded  as  sin; 
but  Ave  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  sin  of  that  kind  is  of  such  a 
character  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  forgiven.  There  are  many  who 
commit  sin  who  we  may  hope  will  be  recovered,  and  for  them  it  is 
proper  to  pray.  Deeply  affected  as  we  may  be  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  sin  which  can  never  be  pardoned,  and  much  as  we 
may  pity  one  who  has  been  guilty  of  such  a  sin,  yet  we  should  not 
hastily  conclude  in  any  case  that  it  has  been  committed,  and  should 
bear  constantly  in  mind  that  while  there  is  one  such  sin,  there  are 
multitudes  that  may  be  pardoned,  and  that  for  them  it  is  our  duty 
unceasingly  to  pray. 

18.  We  knotc  that  whosoever  is  born  of  God  $i?ineth  not.  Is  not 
habitually  and  characteristically  a  sinner ;  does  not  ultimately  and 
finally  sin  and  perish ;  cannot,  therefore,  commit  the  unpardonable 
"in.     Though  he  mav  fall  vato  sin,  and  grieve  his  brethren,  yet  we 
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he  that  is  begotten  of  God  keep- 
eth  himself,  "  and  that  wicked 
one  toucheth  him  not. 

w  James  i.  -~. 


19  And  we  know  that  we  are 
of  God,  and  the  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness. 


are  never  to  cease  to  pray  for  a  true  Christian ;  we  are  never  to 
feel  that  he  has  committed  the  sin  which  has  never  forgiveness,  and 
that  he  has  thrown  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  our  prayers.  This 
passage,  in  its  connexion,  is  a  full  proof  that  a  true  Christian  will 
never  commit  the  unpardonable  sin,  and,  therefore,  is  a  proof  that 
he  will  never  fall  from  grace.  Comp.  Notes,  Heb.  vi.  4 — 8 ;  x.  26. 
On  the  meaning  of  the  assertion  here  made,  that  "  whosoever  is 
born  of  God  sinneth  not,"  see  Notes  on  chap.  iii.  6 — 9.  U  Keepeth 
hi?nself.  It  is  not  said  that  he  does  it  by  his  own  strength,  but  he 
will  put  forth  his  best  efforts  to  keep  himself  from  sin,  and  by 
Divine  assistance  he  will  be  able  to  accomplish  it.  Comp.  Notes 
on  chap.  iii.  3  ;  Ju.de  21.  II  And  that  wicked  one  toucheth  him  not. 
The  great  enemy  of  all  good  is  repelled  in  his  assaults,  and  he  is 
kept  from  falling  into  his  snares.  The  word  toucheth  (airTerai)  is 
used  here  in  the  sense  of  harm  or  injure. 

19.  And  we  knoio  that  ice  are  of  God.  We  who  are  Christians. 
The  apostle  supposed  that  true  Christians  might  have  so  clear  evi- 
dence on  that  subject  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  their  own  minds  that 
they  were  the  children  of  God.  Comp.  chap.  iii.  14;  2  Tim.  i.  12. 
U  And  the  whole  world.  The  term  world  here  evidently  means  not 
the  material  world,  but  the  people  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  including 
all  idolaters,  and  all  sinners  of  every  grade  and  kind.  H  Lieth  in 
wickedness.  "  In  the  wicked  one,"  or  under  the  power  of  the  wicked 
one — ir  tw  TroyrjpS.  It  is  true  that  the  word  vrovrjpq)  may  be  used 
here  in  the  neuter  gender,  as  our  translators  have  rendered  it, 
meaning  "  in  that  Avhich  is  evil,"  or  in  "  wickedness;"  but  it  may 
be  in  the  masculine  gender,  meaning  "the  wicked  one;"  and  then 
the  sense  would  be  that  the  whole  world  is  under  his  control  or 
dominion.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  seems  to  be  clear, 
because  (1)  the  corresponding  phrase,  (ver.  20,)  iu  tw  dAridii/ip,  "in 
him  that  is  true,"  is  evidently  to  be  construed  in  the  masculine, 
referring  to  God  the  Saviour,  and  meaning  "  him  that  is  true,"  and 
not  that  we  are  "  in  truth."  (2.)  It  makes  better  sense  to  say  that 
the  world  lies  under  the  control  of  the  wicked  one,  than  to  say  that 
it  lies  "in  wickedness."  (3.)  This  accords  better  with  the  other 
representations  in  the  Bible,  and  the  usage  of  the  word  elsewhere. 
Comp.  1  John  ii.  13,  "Ye  have  overcome  the  xcicked  one;"  ver.  14, 
"ye  have  overcome  the  wicked  one;"  iii.  12,  "who  was  of  that 
wicked  one."  See  also  Notes,  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  on  the  expression  "the 
god  of  this  world ;"  John  xii.  31,  where  he  is  called  "  the  prince  of 
this  world;"  and  Eph.  ii.  2,  where  he  is  called  "the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air."  In  all  these  passages  it  is  supposed  that  Satan 
has  control  over  the  world,  especially  the  heathen  world.  Comp. 
Eph.  vi.  12;  1  Cor.  x.  20.  In  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  heathen 
world  was  pervaded  by  wickedness,  see  Notes  on  Rom.  i.  21 — 32. 
(4.)  It  maybe  added,  that  this  interpretation  is  adopted  by  the  most 
eminent  critics  and  commentators.  It  is  that  of  Calvin,  Beza,  Benson, 
V  acknight,  Bloomfield,  Piscator,  Liicke,  etc.      The  word  lieth  hers 
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20  And  we  know  that  the 
Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath 
given  us  an  understanding,-'  that 


we  may  know  him  that  is  true : 
and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true, 

*  Luke  xxiv.  45. 


(k€?tc»)  means,  properly,  to  lie ;  to  be  laid ;  to  recline ;  to  be  situated, 
etc.  It  seems  here  to  refer  to  the  passive  and  torpid  state  of  a  -wicked 
■world  under  the  dominion  of  the  prince  of  evil,  as  acquiescing  in 
his  reign;  making  no  resistance;  not  even  struggling  to  be  free.  It 
lies  thus  as  a  beast  that  is  subdued,  a  body  that  is  dead,  or  anything 
that  is  wholly  passive,  quiet,  and  inert.  There  is  no  energy;  no 
effort  to  throw  off  the  reign ;  no  resistance ;  no  struggling.  The 
dominion  is  complete,  and  body  and  soul,  individuals  and  nations, 
are  entirely  subject  to  his  will.  This  striking  expression  will  not 
unaptly  now  describe  the  condition  of  the  heathen  world,  or  of 
sinners  in  general.  There  "would  seem  to  be  no  government  under 
"which  men  are  so  little  restive,  and  against  -which  they  have  so  little 
disposition  to  rebel,  as  that  of  Satan.  Comp.  2  Tim.  ii.  26. 

20.  And  ice  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come.  We  know  this  by 
the  evidence  that  John  had  referred  to  in  this  epistle,  chap.  i. 
1 — 4 ;  v.  6 — 8.  1T  And  hath  given  its  an  understanding.  Not  an 
"understanding"  considered  as  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  for  religion 
gives  us  no  new  faculties ;  but  he  has  so  instructed  us  that  we  do 
understand  the  great  truths  referred  to.  Comp.  Notes,  Luke  xxiv. 
45.  All  the  correct  knoicledge  -which  we  have  of  God  and  his  govern- 
ment, is  to  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  great  Prophet 
whom  God  has  sent  into  the  world,  John  i.  4,  18 ;  viii.  12 ;  ix.  5  ; 
Heb.  i.  1 — 3  ;  Matt.  xi.  27.  U  That  ice  may  know  him  that  is  true. 
That  is,  the  true  God.  See  Notes,  John  xvii.  3.  TI  And  we  are  in 
him  that  is  true.  That  is,  we  are  united  to  him;  we  belong  to  him; 
we  are  his  friends.  This  idea  is  often  expressed  in  the  Scriptures 
by  being  "in  him."  It  denotes  a  most  intimate  union,  as  if  -we 
were  one  with  him — or  were  a  part  of  him — as  the  branch  is  in  the 
vine,  John  xv.  4,  6.  The  Greek  construction  is  the  same  as  that 
applied  to  "the  wicked  one,"  ver.  19,  (eV  t£  aXrjdtv^.)  1T  This  is 
the  true  God.*  There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  this  important  passage ;  whether  it  refers  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  immediate  antecedent,  or  to  a  more  remote  antecedent — referring 
to  God,  as  such.  The  question  is  of  importance  in  its  bearing  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour ;  for  if  it  refers  to  him,  it 
furnishes  an  unequivocal  declaration  that  he  is  Divine.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  John  meant  that  it  should  be  referred  to  him  ? 
Without  going  into  an  extended  examination  of  the  passage,  the 
following  considerations  seem  to  me  to  make  it  morally  certain  that 
by  the  phrase  "  this  is  the  true  God,"  etc.,  he  did  refer  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  (1.)  The  grammatical  construction  favours  it.  Christ 
is  the  immediate  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  this — ovtos.  This  would 
be  regarded  as  the  obvious  and  certain  construction  so  far  as  the 

*  Many  mss.  here  insert  the  word  God— "  the  true  God"~rbv  d\r\Qiv6v  Qebv. 
This  is  also  found  in  the  Vulgate,  Coptic,  iF.thiopic,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  in  the 
Complutensian  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  The  reading,  however,  is  not  so  well 
sustained  as  to  be  adopted  by  Griesbach,  Tittman,  or  Halm.  That  it  may  be  a  genuine 
reading  is  indeed  possible,  but  the  evidence  is  against  it.  Lucke  supposes  that  it  is 
genuine,  and  endeavours  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  omitted  in  the 
Mas. — Commentary,  p.  349. 
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even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  1  This  y  is    the    true    God,  and 
y  isa.  ix.  e.  1  eternal  life. 

grammar  is  concerned,  unless  there  were  something  in  the  thing 
affirmed  which  led  vis  to  seek  some  more  remote  and  less  obvious  ante- 
cedent. No  doubt  would  have  been  ever  entertained  on  this  point, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  reluctance  to  admit  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
the  true  God.  If  the  assertion  had  been  that  "  this  is  the  true 
Messiah;"  or  that  "  this  is  the  Son  of  God;"  or  that  "this  is  he 
who  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  there  would  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  construction.  I  admit  that  this  argument  is  not  abso- 
lutely decisive ;  for  cases  do  occur  where  a  pronoun  refers,  not  to 
the  immediate  antecedent,  but  to  one  more  remote;  but  cases  of 
that  kind  depend  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  and  can  be  applied 
only  when  it  would  be  a  clear  violation  of  the  sense  of  the  author  to 
refer  it  to  the  immediate  antecedent.  (2.)  This  construction  seems 
to  be  demanded  by  the  adjunct  which  John  has  assigned  to  the 
phrase  "the  true  God" — "eterxal  life."  This  is  an  expression 
which  John  would  be  likely  to  apply  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  considered 
as  life,  and  the  source  of  life,  and  not  to  God  as  such.  "  How 
familiar  is  this  language  with  John,  as  applied  to  Christ !  '  In  him 
(i.  e.  Christ)  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men — giving 
life  to  the  world — the  bread  of  lite — my  words  are  spirit  and  life 
— I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life.  This  life  (Christ) 
was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  do  testify  to  you,  and 
declare  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  mani- 
fested to  us,'  1  John  i.  2." — Prof.  Stuart's  Letters  to  Dr.  Channing, 
p.  83.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  writings  of  John,  in  which  the 
appellation  life,  and  eternal  life,  is  bestowed  upon  the  Father,  to 
designate  him  as  the  author  of  spiritual  and  eternal  life;  and  as 
this  occurs  so  frequently  in  John  s  writings  as  applied  to  Christ, 
the  laws  of  exegesis  require  that  both  the  phrase  "  the  true  God," 
and  "  eternal  life,"  should  be  applied  to  him.  (3.)  If  it  refers  to 
God  as  such,  or  to  the  word  "  true" — rbv  a.\T}Qiv6v  [0eov] — it  would 
be  mere  tautology,  or  a  mere  truism.  The  rendering  would  then 
be,  "That  we  may  know  the  true  God,  and  we  are  in  the  true  God  : 
this  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life."  Can  we  believe  that  an 
inspired  man  would  affirm  gravely,  and  with  so  much  solemnity, 
and  as  if  it  were  a  truth  of  so  much  magnitude,  that  the  true  God 
is  the  true  God  ?  (4.)  This  interpretation  accords  with  what  we 
are  sure  John  would  affirm  respecting  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  he  who  said,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God ;"  that 
he  who  said  "  all  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was 
not  anything  made  that  was  made ;"  that  he  who  recorded  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Saviour,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  and  the  declaration 
of  Thomas,  "my  Lord  and  my  God,"  would  apply  to  him  the  appel- 
lation the  true  God!  (5.)  If  John  did  not  mean  to  affirm  this,  he 
has  made  use  of  an  expression  which  was  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  which,  as  facts  have  shown,  would  be  misconstrued  by 
the  great  portion  of  those  who  might  read  what  he  had  written ; 
and,  moreover,  an  expression  that  would  lead  to  the  very  sin  against 
which  he  endeavours  to  guard  in  the  next  verse — the  sin  of  substi- 
tuting a  creature  in  the  place  of  God,  and  rendering  to  another  the 
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21  Little  children,  keep  your- 

c  1  Cor.  x.  14. 


selves  from  idols.  ■     Amen. 


honour  due  to  him.  The  language  which  he  uses  is  just  such  as, 
according  to  its  natural  interpretation,  would  lead  men  to  worship 
one  as  the  true  God  who  is  not  the  true  God,  unless  the  Lord  Jesus 
be  Divine.  For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fair  inter- 
pretation of  this  passage  demands  that  it  should  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  so,  it  is  a  direct  assertion  of 
his  divinity,  for  there  could  be  no  higher  proof  of  it  than  to  affirm 
that  he  is  the  true  God.  H  And  eternal  life.  Having  "  life  in  him- 
self," (John  v.  26,)  and  the  source  and  fountain  of  life  to  the  soul. 
No  more  frequent  appellation,  perhaps,  is  given  to  the  Saviour  by 
John,  than  that  he  is  life,  and  the  source  of  life.  Comp.  John  i.  4  ; 
v.  26,  40  ;  x.  10 ;  vi.  33,  35,  48,  51,  53,  63  ;  xi.  25  ;  xiv.  6 ;  xx.  31 ; 
1  John  i.  1,  2 ;  v.  12. 

21.  Little  children.  This  is  a  favourite  mode  of  address  with 
John,  (see  Notes  on  chap.  ii.  1,)  and  it  was  proper  to  use  it  in  giving 
his  parting  counsel ;  embracing,  in  fact,  all  that  he  had  to  say — that 
they  should  keep  themselves  from  idols,  and  suffer  nothing  to  alienate 
their  affections  from  the  true  God.  His  great  object  had  been  to 
lead  them  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  all  his  counsels 
would  be  practically  followed,  if,  amidst  the  temptations  of  idolatry, 
and  the  allurements  of  sin,  nothing  were  allowed  to  estrange  their 
hearts  from  him.  IT  Keep  yourselves  from  idols.  From  worshipping 
them ;  from  all  that  would  imply  communion  with  them  or  their 
devotees.  Compare  Notes,  1  Cor.  x.  14.  The  word  rendered  idols 
here  (etSwAwv)  means,  properly,  an  image,  spectre,  shade — as  of  the 
dead ;  then  any  image  or  figure  which  would  represent  anything, 
particularly  anything  invisible ;  and  hence  anything  designed  to 
represent  God,  and  that  was  set  up  with  a  view  to  be  acknowledges! 
as  representing  him,  or  to  bring  him,  or  his  perfections,  more  vividly 
before  the  mind.  The  word  is  applicable  to  idol-gods — heathen 
deities,  1  Cor.  viii.  4,  7  ;  x.  19  ;  Rom.  ii.  22  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16  ;  1  Thess. 
i.  9  ;  but  it  would,  also,  be  applicable  to  any  image  designed  to  re- 
present the  true  God,  and  through  or  by  which  the  true  God  was 
to  be  adored.  The  essential  things  in  the  word  seem  to  be,  («,)  an 
image  or  representation  of  the  Deity,  and  (b)  the  making  of  that 
an  object  of  adoration  instead  of  the  true  God.  Since  one  of  these 
things  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  the  other,  both  are  forbidden  in  the 
prohibitions  of  idolatry,  Exod.  xx.  4,  5.  This  would  forbid  all  at- 
tempts to  represent  God  by  paintings  or  statuary  ;  all  idol-worship, 
or  worship  of  heathen  gods  ;  all  images  and  pictures  that  would 
be  substituted  in  the  place  of  God  as  objects  of  devotion,  or  that 
might  transfer  the  homage  from  God  to  the  image  ;  and  all  giving 
of  those  affections  to  other  beings  or  objects  which  are  due  to  God. 
Why  the  apostle  closed  this  epistle  with  this  injunction  he  has  not 
stated,  and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine.  It  may  have  been  for 
such  reasons  as  these;  (1.)  Those  to  whom  he  wrote  were  surrounded 
by  idolaters,  and  there  was  danger  that  they  might  fall  into  the  pre- 
vailing sin,  or  in  some  way  so  act  as  to  be  understood  to  lend  their 
sanction  to  idolatry.  (2.)  In  a  world  full  of  alluring  objects,  there 
was  danger  then,  as  there  is  at  all  times,  that  the  affections  should 
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be  fixed  on  other  objects  than  the  supreme  God,  and  that  what  is 
due  to  him  should  be  withheld.  It  maybe  added,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  exposition  of  this  epistle,  that  the  same  caution  is  as  needful 
for  us  as  it  was  for  those  to  whom  John  wrote.  "We  are  not  in  danger, 
indeed,  of  bowing  down  to  idols,  or  of  engaging  in  the  grosser  forms 
of  idol -worship.  But  we  may  be  in  no  less  danger  than  they  to 
whom  John  wrote  were,  of  substituting  other  things  in  our  affections 
in  the  place  of  the  true  God,  and  of  devoting  to  them  the  time  and 
the  affection  which  are  due  to  him.  Our  children  it  is  possible  to 
love  with  such  an  attachment  as  shall  effectually  exclude  the  true 
God  from  the  heart.  The  world — its  wealth,  and  pleasures,  and 
honours — "\ve  may  love  with  a  degree  of  attachment  such  as  even  an 
idolater  -would  hardly  show  to  his  idol-gods  ;  and  all  the  time  which 
he  would  take  in  performing  his  devotions  in  an  idol-temple,  -vve 
may  devote  with  equal  fervour  to  the  service  of  the  world.  There 
is  practical  idolatry  all  over  the  world ;  in  nominally  Christian  lands 
as  well  as  among  the  heathen  ;  in  families  that  acknowledge  no  God 
but  wealth  and  fashion  ;  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes  of  individuals 
who  would  scorn  the  thought  of  worshipping  at  a  pagan  altar ;  and 
it  is  even  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  many  a  one  who  professes  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  true  God,  and  to  be  an  heir  of  heaven. 
God  should  have  the  supreme  place  in  our  affections.  The  love  of 
everything  else  should  be  held  in  strict  subordination  to  the  love  of 
him.  He  should  reign  in  our  hearts ;  be  acknowledged  in  our 
closets,  our  families,  and  in  the  place  of  public  worship  ;  be  sub- 
mitted to  at  all  times  as  having  a  right  to  command  and  control 
us  ;  be  obeyed  in  all  the  expressions  of  his  will,  by  his  word,  by  his 
providence,  and  by  his  Spirit ;  be  so  loved  that  we  shall  be  willing 
to  part  without  a  murmur  with  the  dearest  object  of  affection  when 
he  takes  it  from  us  ;  and  so  that,  with  joy  and  triumph,  we  shall 
welcome  his  messenger,  the  angel  of  death,  when  he  shall  come  to 
summon  us  into  his  presence.  To  all  who  may  read  these  illustra- 
tions of  the  epistle  of  the  "beloved  disciple,"  may  God  grant  this 
inestimable  blessing  and  honour.     Amen. 
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SECOND  AND  THIRD  EPISTLES  OF  JOHN, 


§  I. — THE    AUTHENTICITY    OF    THE    SECOND    AND    THIRD 
EPISTLES    OF    JOHN. 

The  authenticity  of  these  two  epistles  was  doubted  by  many 
in  the  early  Christian  church,  and  it  was  not  before  a  con- 
siderable time  had  elapsed  that  their  canonical  authority 
was  fully  admitted.  The  first  of  the  three  epistles  was 
always  received  as  the  undoubted  production  of  the  apostle 
John;  but,  though  not  positively  and  absolutely  rejected, 
there  were  many  doubts  entertained  in  regard  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  second  and  third.  Their  exceeding  brevity,  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  addressed  to  individuals,  and  seemed 
not  designed  for  general  circulation,  made  them  less  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  and  ren- 
ders it  more  difficult  to  establish  their  genuineness. 

The  evidence  of  their  genuineness  is  of  two  kinds — external 
and  internal.  Though,  from  their  brevity,  the  proof  on 
these  points  must  be  less  full  and  clear  than  it  is  in  regard 
to  the  first  epistle ;  yet  it  is  such  as  to  satisfy  the  mind,  on  the 
whole,  that  they  are  the  production  of  the  apostle  John,  and 
are  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

(1.)  External  evidence.  The  evidence  of  this  kind,  either 
for  or  against  the  authenticity  of  these  epistles,  is  found  in  the 
following  testimonies  respecting  them  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  and  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  their  admission 
nto  the  canon. 

(a)  In  the  church  and  school  at  Alexandria  they  were 
both  well  known,  and  were  received  as  a  part  of  the  sacred 
writings.     Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Alexander,  bishop  of 
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Alexandria,  quote  them,  or  refer  to  them,  as  the  writings  of 
the  apostle  John. — Lardner's  works,  vi.  275;  Lucke,  p.  329. 
Origen,  the  successor  of  Clement,  says,  "  John  left  behind 
him  an  epistle  of  very  few  stichoi ;  perhaps  also  a  second 
and  third,  though  some  do  not  consider  these  genuine.  Both 
these  together,  however,  contain  only  an  hundred  stichoi/' 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
all  of  them,  but  calls  the  two  last  fapo/ievat — writings  alleged 
to  be  genuine.  For  the  import  of  this  word,  as  used  by 
Dionysius,  see  Lucke's  Com.,  pp.  330,  331. 

(b)  These  epistles  were  known  and  received  in  the  western 
churches  in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  Of  this  fact,  an 
important  witness  is  found  in  Irenseus,  who,  on  account  of 
the  place  where  he  resided  during  his  youth,  and  the  school 
in  which  he  was  educated,  deserves  especial  regard  as  a  wit- 
ness respecting  the  works  of  John. — Hug.  He  was  born  at 
Smyrna,  and  lived  not  long  after  the  times  of  the  apostles. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
apostle  John ;  and  having  passed  his  early  years  in  Asia 
Minor,  must,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
have  been  familiar  with  the  writings  of  John,  and  have  known 
well  what  writings  were  attributed  to  him.  He  quotes  the 
second  epistle,  (ver.  11,)  and  with  express  reference  to  John 
as  the  author,  under  the  name  of  "  John,  the  disciple  of  our 
Lord."  In  another  place,  also,  he  refers  to  this  epistle. 
After  quoting  from  the  first  epistle,  he  continues,  "And 
John,  the  disciple  of  Jesus,  in  the  epistle  before  mentioned, 
commanded  that  they  (the  heretics)  should  be  shunned,  say- 
ing," etc.  He  then  quotes,  word  for  word,  the  seventh  and 
eighth  verses  of  the  epistle. 

(c)  The  African  church,  in  the  third  century,  regarded 
the  second  epistle,  at  least,  as  the  production  of  John.  At 
a  synod  in  Carthage,  under  Cyprian,  Aurelius,  the  bishop  of 
Chullabi,  in  giving  his  vote  on  the  question  of  baptizing 
heretics,  quotes  the  tenth  verse  of  the  second  epistle  as 
authority,  saying,  "  John,  in  his  epistle,  declares,"  etc. 

(c?)  There  is  some  doubt  in  regard  to  the  Syrian  church, 
whether  these  epistles  were  at  first  received  as  genuine  or 
not.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Peshito,  or  old  Syriac  version, 
at  least  since  the  sixth  century,  do  not  contain  the  epistle 
of  Jude,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  or  the  second  and 
third  of  John.  Yet  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, quotes  the  epistle  of  Jude,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter, 
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and  the  second  of  John,  as  genuine  and  canonical.  As  this 
father  in  the  Syrian  church  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language,  (Liicke,)  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  read 
these  epistles  in  a  translation,  and  as  would  seem  most  pro- 
bable in  some  Syriac  version.  The  probability  would  seem 
to  be,  as  these  epistles  are  not  in  the  oldest  Syriac  version, 
that  there  was  some  doubt  about  their  authenticity  when 
that  version  was  made,  but  that  before  the  time  of  Ephrem 
they  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  genuine,  and  were  trans- 
lated by  some  other  persons.  Their  use  in  the  time  of 
Ephrem  would  at  least  show  that  they  were  then  regarded 
as  genuine.  They  may  have  been,  indeed,  at  some  period 
attached  to  the  ancient  version,  but  at  a  later  period,  as  they 
did  not  originally  belong  to  that  version,  they  may  have 
been  separated  from  it. — Liicke,  in  loc.  At  all  events,  it  is 
clear  that  at  an  early  period  in  the  Syrian  church  they  were 
regarded  as  genuine. 

(e)  Though  there  were  doubts  among  many  of  the  Fathers 
respecting  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles,  yet  they  were 
admitted  in  several  councils  of  the  church  to  be  genuine. 
fa  the  eighty-fifth  of  the  apostolic  canons,  (so  called ;)  in 
the  sixtieth  canon  of  the  synod  of  Laodicea ;  the  council  at 
Hippo,  (a.  d.  393,)  and  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  (a.  d. 
397,)  they  were  reckoned  as  undoubtedly  pertaining  to  the 
inspired  canon  of  Scripture. 

(f)  All  doubts  on  the  subject  of  the  genuineness  of  these 
epistles  were,  however,  subsequently  removed  in  the  view  of 
Christian  writers,  and  in  the  middle  ages  they  were  univer- 
sally received  as  the  writings  of  the  apostle  John.  Some  of 
the  Reformers  again  had  doubts  of  their  genuineness. 
Erasmus  quoted  the  sentiment  of  Jerome,  that  it  was  not 
the  apostle  John  who  wrote  these  epistles,  but  &  presbyter  of 
the  same  name  ;  and  Calvin  seems  to  have  entertained  some 
doubt  of  their  genuineness,  for  he  has  omitted  them  in  his 
commentaries;  but  these  doubts  have  also  disappeared,  and 
the  conviction  has  again  become  general,  and  indeed  almost 
universal,  that  they  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  genuine 
writings  of  the  apostle  John. 

It  may  be  added  here,  that  the  doubts  which  have  been 
entertained  on  the  subject,  and  the  investigations  to  which 
they  have  given  rise,  show  the  care  which  has  been  evinced 
in  forming  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  and  demon 
strate  that  the  Christian  world  has  not  been  disposed  to 
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receive  books  as  of  sacred  authority  without  evidence  of  their 
genuineness. 

(2.)  There  is  strong  internal  evidence  that  they  are 
genuine.  This  is  found  in  their  style,  sentiment,  and  man- 
ner. It  is  true  that  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  the  apostle  John  might  compose  two  short  epistles  like 
these,  that  should  be  mistaken  for  the  real  productions  of 
the  apostle.  There  are,  even  in  these  brief  epistles,  not  a 
few  passages  which  seem  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of  what 
John  has  elsewhere  said.  But  there  are  some  things  in 
regard  to  the  internal  evidence  that  they  are  the  writ- 
ings of  the  apostle  John,  and  were  not  designedly  forged, 
which  deserve  a  more  particular  notice.  They  are  such  as 
these  : — 

(a)  As  already  said,  the  style,  sentiment,  and  manner  are 
such  as  are  appropriate  to  John.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
epistles  which  we  might  not  suppose  he  would  write ;  there 
is  much  that  accords  with  what  he  has  written ;  there  is 
much  in  the  style  which  would  not  be  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  another  man ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
sentiments  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  manner 
of  the  apostle  John  had  been  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of 
palming  upon  the  world  productions  which  were  not  his. 
Resemblances  between  these  epistles  will  strike  every  reader, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  them.  The  following  pas- 
sages, however,  are  so  decidedly  in  the  manner  of  John,  that 
it  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  either  written  by  him, 
or  by  one  who  designed  to  copy  from  him  :  second  epistle, 
vers.  5— 7,  9;  third  epistle,  vers.  11,  12. 

(b)  The  fact  that  the  name  of  the  writer  is  not  affixed  to 
the  epistles  is  much  in  the  manner  of  John.  Paul,  in  every 
case  except  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  affixed  his  name 
to  his  epistles  ;  Peter,  James,  and  Jude  did  the  same  thing. 
John,  however,  has  never  done  it  in  any  of  his  writings,  ex- 
cept the  Apocalypse.  He  seems  to  have  supposed  that 
there  was  something  about  his  style  and  manner  which 
would  commend  his  writings  as  genuine ;  or  that  in  some 
other  way  they  would  be  so  well  understood  to  be  his,  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  specify  it.  Yet  the  omission  of  his 
name,  or  of  something  that  would  lay  claim  to  his  authority 
as  an  apostle,  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  if  these  epistles 
were  fabricated  with  a  design  of  palming  them  upon  the 
world  as  his.     The  artifice  would  be  too  refined,  and  would 
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be  too  likely  to  defeat  itself,  to  be  adopted  by  one  who 
should  form  such  a  plan. 

(c)  The  apparently  severe  and  harsh  remarks  made  in  the 
epistle  in  regard  to  heretics,  may  be  adverted  to  as  an  evi- 
dence that  these  epistles  are  the  genuine  writings  of  John 
the  apostle.     Thus,  in  the  second  epistle,  ver.  10,  he  says, 
"  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed." 
So  in  the  third  epistle,  ver.  10  :  "  If  I  come,  I  will  remem- 
ber his  deeds  which  he  doeth,  prating  against  us  with  mali- 
cious words,"  etc.     It  has  been  made  an  objection  to  the 
genuineness  of  these  epistles,  that  this  is  not  in  the  spirit  of 
the  mild  and  amiable  "  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ;"  that  it 
breathes  a  temper  of  uncharitableness  and  severity  which 
could  not  have  existed  in  him  at  any  time,  and  especially 
when,  as  an  old  man,  he  is  said  to  have  preached  nothing 
but  "  love  one  another."     But  two  circumstances  will  show 
that  this,  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  is  rather  a  proof 
of  their  genuineness.     One  is,  that  in  fact  these  expressions 
accord  with  what  we  know  to  have  been  the  character  of 
John.     They  are  not  inappropriate  to  one  who  was  named 
by  the  Master  himself,  "  Boanerges — a  son  of  thunder," 
(Mark  iii.  17;)  or  to  one  who  was  disposed  to  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  on  the  Samaritan  who  would  not  receive 
the  Lord  Jesus,  (Luke  ix.  54 ;)  or  to  one  who,  when  he  saw 
another  casting  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  took  upon 
himself  the  authority  to  forbid  him,  (Mark  ix.  38.)     The 
truth  is,  that  there  was  a  remarkable  mixture  of  gentleness 
and  severity  in  the  character  of  John ;  and  though  the  former 
was  the  most  prominent,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
creased as  he  grew  old,  yet  the  other  also  often  manifested 
itself.    There  was  that  in  the  character  of  John,  which,  under 
some  circumstances,  and  under  other  teaching  than  that  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  might  have  been  developed  in  the  form  of 
great  exclusiveness,  bigotry,  and  sternness — perhaps  in  the 
form    of  open    persecution.     Under   the   teaching   of  the 
Saviour,  and  through  his  example,  his  milder  and  better 
nature  prevailed,  and  so  decidedly  acquired  the  ascendency, 
that  we  almost  never  think  of  the  harsher  traits  of  his  cha- 
racter.   The  other  circumstance  is,  that  it  would  never  have 
occurred  to  one  who   should  have  attempted  to  forge  an 
epistle  in  the  name  of  John,  to  have  introduced  a  passage 
of  this  kind.     The  artifice  would  have  been  too  little  likely 
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to  have  accomplished  the  end,  to  have  occurred  to  the  mind, 
or  to  have  been  adopted.  The  public  character  of  John 
was  so  amiable ;  he  was  so  uniformly  spoken  of  as  the 
"  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved ;"  gentleness  and  kindness 
seemed  to  be  such  pervading  traits  in  his  nature,  that  no 
one  would  have  thought  of  introducing  sentiments  which 
seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  these  traits,  even  though,  on 
a  close  analysis,  it  could  be  made  out  that  they  were  not 
contrary  to  his  natural  character. 

id)  Perhaps,  also,  the  appellation  which  the  writer  gives 
himself  in  these  two  epistles,  (o  it  pea ^vt  epos— the  elder,)  may 
be  regarded  as  some  evidence  that  they  are  the  writings  of 
the  apostle  John  ;  that  is,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  would 
use  this  appellation  than  that  any  other  writer  would.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  made  a  ground  of  objection  that  the  use 
of  this  term  proves  that  they  are  not  the  productions  of  John. 
See  Lucke,  p.  340.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  John  was  not 
accustomed  to  prefix  his  own  name  to  his  writings ;  and  if 
these  epistles  were  written  by  him  when  he  was  at  Ephesus, 
nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  he  should  use  this  term. 
It  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  appellation  pertaining  to 
office,  for  as  there  were  many  elders  or  presbyters  in  the 
church,  (Acts  xx.  17,)  the  use  of  the  term  "the  elder" 
would  not  be  sufficiently  distinctive  to  designate  the  writer. 
It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  to  have  a  particular  respect 
to  age ;  and,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  it  would 
apply  to  no  one  with  so  much  propriety  as  to  the  apostle 
John — one  who  would  be  well  known  as  the  aged  and 
venerable  disciple  of  the  Saviour.  Compare,  however, 
Lucke  (pp.  340 — 343)  on  the  use  of  this  word. 

|  II. — OF   THE    PERSON   TO    WHOM    JOHN    ADDRESSED    HIS 
SECOND  EPISTLE. 

This  epistle  purports  to  be  addressed,  as  it  is  in  our  trans- 
lation, to  "the  elect  lady" — iickeicTr}  icvplq.  There  has  been 
great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  person  here  re- 
ferred to,  and  there  are  questions  respecting  it  which  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  absolute  certainty.  The  differ- 
ent opinions  which  have  been  entertained  are  the  following : 
(a)  Some  have  supposed  that  a  Christian  matron  is  referred 
to,  a  friend  of  John,  whose  name  was  either  'E*c\orn) 
(Eclecte,)  or  Kvo/a,  (Cyria.)    (Ecumenius  and  Theophylact 
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supposed  that  the  proper  name  of  the  female  referred  to  was 
Eclecte  ;  others  have  adopted  the  other  opinion,  that  the 
name  was  Cyria.  (b)  Others  among  the  ancients,  and 
particularly  Clement,  supposed  that  the  church  was  denoted 
by  this  name,  under  the  delicate  image  of  an  elect  lady ; 
either  some  particular  church  to  whom  the  epistle  was  sent, 
or  to  the  church  at  large.  This  opinion  has  been  held  by 
some  of  the  modern  writers  also,  (c)  Others  have  supposed, 
as  is  implied  in  our  common  version,  that  it  was  addressed 
to  some  Christian  matron,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
but  who  was  well  known  to  John,  and  perhaps  to  many 
others,  for  her  piety,  and  her  acts  of  kindness  to  Christians. 
The  reason  why  her  name  was  suppressed,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, was  that  if  it  had  been  mentioned  it  might  have 
exposed  her  to  trouble  in  some  way,  perhaps  to  persecution. 
(d)  Recently,  Knauer  (Studien  und  Kritik.,  1833,  Heft  2. 
s.  452,  fF.)  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  was  addressed 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  supposed  then  to  have  resided 
in  Galilee.  The  improbability  of  this  opinion  is  shown  by 
Lucke,  pp.  352,  353. 

These  questions  are  not  very  important  to  be  determined, 
even  if  they  could  be  with  accuracy ;  and  at  this  period  of 
time,  and  with  the  few  data  which  we  have  for  forming  a 
correct  judgment  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  possible  to  settle 
them  with  entire  certainty.  The  probable  truth  in  regard 
to  this  point,  and  all  which  it  seems  now  possible  to  ascertain 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  may  be  expressed  in  the 
following  specifications : 

(1.)  The  letter  was  addressed  to  an  individual,  and  not  to 
a  church.  If  it  had  been  to  a  particular  church,  it  would 
have  been  specified,  for  this  is  the  uniform  mode  in  the  New 
Testament.  If  it  were  addressed  to  the  church  at  large,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  John  should  have 
departed  from  the  style  of  address  in  his  first  epistle ;  im- 
probable in  every  way  that  he  should  have  adopted  another 
style  so  mystical  and  unusual  in  a  plain  prose  composition. 
It  is  only  in  poetry,  in  prophecy,  in  compositions  where 
figurative  language  abounds,  that  the  church  is  represented 
as  a  female  at  all ;  and  it  is  wholly  improbable  that  John, 
at  the  outset  of  a  brief  epistle,  should  have  adopted  this 
appellation.  The  fact  that  it  was  addressed  to  an  individual 
female  is  further  apparent  from  the  mention  of  her  children : 
vers.  1,  4,  "Unto  the  elect  lady  and  her  children;"  "\ 
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found  of  thy  children  walking  in  truth."  This  is  not  such 
language  as  one  would  use  in  addressing  a  church. 

(2.)  It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  this  lady  was  designed 
to  be  specified,  and  that  it  was  Cyria,  (Kvpi'a.)  This,  indeed, 
is  not  absolutely  certain  ;  but  the  Greek  will  readily  bear 
this,  and  it  accords  best  with  apostolic  usage  to  suppose 
that  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed would  be  designated.  This  occurs  in  the  third 
epistle  of  John,  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  Philemon,  to  Timothy, 
and  to  Titus,  and,  so  far  as  appears,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  have  been  done  in  the  case  before  us.  The 
Syriac  and  Arabic  translators  so  understand  it,  for  both  have 
retained  the  name  Cyria.  It  may  do  something  to  confirm 
this  view,  to  remark  that  the  name  Cyria  was  not  uncom- 
mon, in  subsequent  times,  at  least,  among  Christian  females. 
See  Corp.  Inscript.  Gruter,  p.  1127,  Num.  xi.  ^?evnnro's 
Kal  7]  rfwrj  avTou  Kvpia.  Comp.  Lex.  Hagiologic.  Lips.  1719, 
p.  448,  where  two  female  martyrs  of  that  name  are  men- 
tioned. See  also  other  instances  referred  to  by  Liicke, 
Com.  p.  351.  If  these  views  are  correct,  then  the  true 
rer/dering  of  the  passage  would  be,  "  The  presbyter  unto 
the  elect  Cyria." 

(3.)  Of  this  pious  female,  however,  nothing  more  is  known 
than  what  is  mentioned  in  this  epistle.  From  that  we  learn 
that  John  was  warmly  attached  to  her,  (ver.  5 ;)  that  she  was 
a  mother,  and  that  her  children  were  pious,  (vers.  1,4;)  and 
that  she  was  of  a  hospitable  character,  and  would  be  likely 
to  entertain  those  who  came  professedly  as  religious  teachers, 
vers.  10,  11.  Where  or  when  she  lived,  or  when  she  died, 
we  have  no  information  whatever.  At  the  time  of  writing 
this  epistle,  John  had  strong  hopes  that  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  come  soon  and  see  her,  but  whether  he  ever  did 
60,  we  are  not  informed,  ver.  12. 

§  III. THE    CANONICAL    AUTHORITY    OF    THE    SECOND    AND 

THIRD    EPISTLES   OF    JOHN. 

The  canonical  authority  of  these  epistles  depends  on  the 
following  things  : 

(1.)  On  the  evidence  that  they  are  the  writings  of  the 
apostle  John.  In  proportion  as  that  evidence  is  clear,  their 
canonical  authority  is  of  course  established. 

(2.)  Though  brief,  and  though  addressed  to  individuals, 
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they  are  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture  with  the 
same  propriety  as  the  epistles  to  Timothy,  to  Titus,  and  to 
Philemon,  for  those  were  addressed  also  to  individuals. 

(3.)  Like  those  epistles,  also,  these  contain  things  of 
general  interest  to  the  church.  There  is  nothing  in  either 
that  is  inconsistent  with  what  John  has  elsewhere  written, 
or  that  conflicts  with  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament; 
there  is  much  in  them  that  is  in  the  manner  of  John,  and 
that  breathes  his  spirit ;  there  is  enough  in  them  to  tell  us 
of  the  way  of  salvation. 

Of  the  time  when  these  epistles  were  written,  and  the 
place  where,  nothing  is  known,  and  conjecture  would  be 
useless,  as  there  are  no  marks  of  time  or  place  in  either, 
and  there  is  no  historical  statement  that  gives  the  informa- 
tion. It  has  been  the  common  opinion  that  they  were 
written  at  Ephesus,  and  when  John  was  old.  The  appella- 
tion which  he  gives  of  himself,  "  the  elder/'  accords  with 
this  supposition,  though  it  does  not  make  it  absolutely 
certain. 


THE 


SECOND   EPISTLE   OF   JOHN, 


fPHE  elder  unto  the  elect  lady 

and  her  children,  whom  I 

love  in  the  truth;   and  not  I 


only,  but  also  all  they  that  have 
known  the  truth ; 


ANALYSIS   OF  THE   SECOND   EPISTLE. 

The  points  embraced  in  this  epistle  are  these :  A  salutation  to  the 
female  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  an  expression  of  warm  attach- 
ment to  her  family,  vers.  1 — 3.  An  expression  of  joy  and  gratitude 
that  he  had  been  permitted  to  learn  that  her  children  had  embraced 
the  truth,  and  were  walking  in  it,  ver.  4.  An  exhortation  to  live  in 
the  exercise  of  mutual  love,  in  obedience  to  the  great  commandment 
of  the  Saviour,  vers.  5,  6.  The  fact  that  many  deceivers  had  gone 
out  into  the  world,  and  an  exhortation  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
their  arts,  vers.  7,  8.  A  test  by  which  they  might  be  known,  and 
their  true  character  ascertained,  ver.  9.  An  exhortation  to  show 
them  no  countenance  whatever ;  not  to  treat  them  in  any  such  way, 
even  in  the  rites  of  hospitality,  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  charge 
that  she  was  friendly  to  their  doctrines,  vers.  10,  11.  A  statement 
that,  as  he  hoped  to  see  her  soon,  he  would  not  write  more  to  her, 
ver.  12.  And  the  salutation  of  the  children  of  some  one  who  is 
spoken  of  as  her  elect  sister,  ver.  13. 

1.  The  eU-er.  See  the  Intro.,  §  1,  (2,  d.)  II  XJnto  the  elect  lady. 
The  elect  c&  chosen  Cyria.  See  Intro.,  §  2.  He  addresses  her  as 
one  chosen  of  God  to  salvation,  in  the  use  of  a  term  often  applied  to 
Christians  in  the  New  Testament.  H  And  her  children.  The  word 
here  rendered  children  (re'/c^a)  would  include  in  itself  both  sons  and 
daughters,  but  as  the  apostle  immediately  uses  a  masculine  pronoun, 
(o&y,)  it  would  seem  more  probable  that  sons  only  were  intended. 
At  all  events,  the  use  of  such  a  pronoun  proves  that  some  at  least 
of  her  children  were  sons.  Of  their  number  and  character  we  have 
no  information,  except  that  (Notes  on  ver.  4)  a  part  of  them  were 
Christians.  IT  Whom  I  love  in  the  truth.  See  Notes,  1  John  iii.  18. 
The  meaning  here  is,  that  he  truly  or  sincerely  loved  them.  The 
introduction  of  the  article  the  here,  which  is  not  in  the  original, 
(eV  a\T}6eia)  somewhat  obscures  the  sense,  as  if  the  meaning  were 
that  he  loved  them  so  far  as  they  embraced  the  truth.  The  mean- 
ing however  is,  that  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  them.  The  word 
"  whom"  here,  (o&s,)  embraces  both  the  mother  and  her  children, 
though  the  pronoun  is  in  the  masculine  gender,  in  accordance  with 
the  usage  of  the  Greek  language.  No  mention  is  made  of  her  hus- 
band, and  it  may  thence  be  inferred  that  she  was  a  widow.    Had 
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2  For  the  truth's  sake,  which 
dwelleth  in  us,  and  shall  be  with 
us  for  ever. 

3  Grace  be  with  you,  mercy, 
and  peace,  from  God  the  Father, 


and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Father,  in  truth 
and  love. 

4  I   rejoiced   greatly  that  I 
found  of  thy  children  walking 


he  been  living,  though  he  might  not  have  been  a  Christian,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  some  allusion  would  have  been  made  to  him  as  well 
as  to  the  children,  especially  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  only 
a  part  of  her  children  were  pious.  See  Notes,  ver.  4.  IT  A  nd  not  I 
only,  but  also  all  they  that  have  known  the  truth.  That  is,  all  those 
Christians  who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  them,  were 
sincerely  attached  to  them.  It  would  seem,  from  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  epistle,  (ver.  10,)  that  this  female  was  of  a  hospitable  cha- 
racter, and  was  accustomed  to  entertain  at  her  house  the  professed 
friends  of  religion,  especially  religious  teachers,  and  it  is  probable 
that  she  was  the  more  extensively  known  from  this  fact.  The  com- 
mendation of  the  apostle  here  shows  that  it  is  possible  that  a  family 
shall  be  extensively  known  as  one  of  order,  peace,  and  religion,  so 
that  all  who  know  it  or  hear  of  it  shall  regard  it  with  interest,  re- 
spect, and  love. 

2.  For  the  truth's  sake.  They  love  this  family  because  they  love 
the  truth,  and  see  it  so  cordially  embraced  and  so  happily  exempli- 
fied. They  who  love  the  gospel  itself  will  rejoice  in  all  the  effects 
which  it  produces  in  society,  on  individuals,  families,  neighbour- 
hoods, and  their  hearts  will  be  drawn  with  warm  affection  to  the 
places  where  its  influence  is  most  fully  seen.  IT  Which  dwelleth  in 
us.  In  us  who  are  Christians;  that  is,  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
which  we  have  embraced.  Truth  may  be  said  to  have  taken  up  a 
permanent  abode  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  religion.  U  And 
shall  be  with  us  for  ever.  Its  abode  with  us  is  not  for  a  night  or  a 
day ;  not  for  a  month  or  a  year ;  not  for  the  few  years  that  make  up 
mortal  life ;  it  is  not  a  passing  stranger  that  finds  a  lodging  like  the 
weary  traveller  for  a  night,  and  in  the  morning  is  gone  to  be  seen 
no  more ;  it  has  come  to  us  to  make  our  hearts  its  permanent  home, 
and  it  is  to  be  with  us  in  all  worlds,  and  while  ceaseless  ages  shall 
roll  away. 

3.  Grace  be  unto  you.  etc.  See  Notes  Rom.  i.  7.  This  salutation 
does  not  differ  from  tnose  commonly  employed  by  tne  sacrea  writers, 
except  in  the  emphasis  which  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  "  the  Son  of  the  Father."  This  is  much  in  the  style 
of  John,  in  all  of  wnose  writings  ne  dwells  mucn  on  tne  iact  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  on  the  importance  of  recog- 
nising that  fact  in  order  to  the  possession  of  true  religion.  Comp. 
1  John  ii.  22,  23;  iv.  15 ;  v.  1,  2,  10—12,  20.  II  In  truth  and  love. 
This  phrase  is  not  to  be  connected  with  the  expression  "the  Son  of 
the  Father."  as  if  it  meant  that  ne  was  his  Son  "in  truth  and  love," 
but  is  rather  to  be  connected  with  the  "  grace,  mercy,  and  peace" 
referred  to,  as  a  prayer  that  they  might  be  manifested  to  this  family 
in  promoting  truth  and  love. 

4.  I  rejoiced  greatly  that  I  found,  etc.  That  I  learned  this  fact 
respecting  some  of  thy  children.  The  apostle  does  not  say  how  he 
had  learned  this.    It  may  have  been  that  he  had  become  personally 
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in  truth,  as  we  have  received  a 

commandment  from  the  Father. 

5  And  now  I  beseech  thee, 

lady,  not  as  though  I  wrote  a 


new  commandment  unto  thee, 
but  that  which  we  had  from  the 
beginning,  that  we  love  °  one 
another. 

a  1  John  iii.  23. 


acquainted  with  them  when  they  were  away  from  their  home,  or 
that  he  had  learned  it  from  others.  The  word  used  (evpriica)  would 
apply  to  either  method.  Grotius  supposed  that  some  of  the  sons 
had  come  on  business  to  Ephesus,  and  that  John  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  them  there.  H  Of  thy  children  walking  in  truth.  That 
is,  true  Christians;  living  in  accordance  with  the  truth,  for  this 
constitutes  the  essence  of  religion.  The  expression  used  here,  "  of 
thy  children,"  (e/c  ruv  tzkvwv,)  means  some  of  thy  children;  implying 
that  he  knew  of  a  part  of  them  who  were  true  Christians.  This  is 
clear  from  the  Greek  construction,  because  (a)  if  he  had  meant  to 
say  that  he  had  found  them  all  to  be  of  this  description,  the  senti- 
ment would  have  been  directly  expressed,  "thy  children;"  but  as  it 
is,  some  word  is  necessary  to  be  understood  to  complete  the  sense  ; 
and  (&)  the  same  thing  is  demanded  by  the  fact  that  the  participle 
used  {walking — TrepwarovvTas)  is  in  the  accusative  case.  If  he  had 
referred  to  them  all,  the  participle  would  have  been  in  the  geni- 
tive, agreeing  with  the  word  children,  (twu  vepwarovvTuiv.} — Liicke. 
Whether  the  apostle  means  to  say  that  only  a  part  of  them  had  in 
fact  embraced  the  gospel,  or  that  he  had  only  known  that  a  part  of 
them  had  done  it,  though  the  others  might  have  done  it  without 
his  knowledge,  is  not  quite  clear,  though  the  former  supposition 
appears  to  be  the  correct  one,  for  if  they  had  all  become  Christians 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  would  have  been  informed  of  it.  The 
probability  seems  to  be  that  a  part  of  her  children  only  were  truly 
pious,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  others  were  otherwise 
than  correct  in  their  moral  conduct.  If  there  had  been  improper 
conduct  in  any  of  her  other  children,  John  was  too  courteous,  and 
too  delicate  in  his  feelings,  to  allude  to  so  disagreeable  a  circum- 
stance. But  "  if  that  pious  lady,"  to  use  the  language  of  Benson, 
"  had  some  wicked  children,  her  lot  was  not  peculiar.  Her  con- 
solation was  that  she  had  some  who  were  truly  good.  John  com- 
mended those  who  were  good,  in  order  to  excite  them  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner  to  persevere."  IT  As  we  have  received  a  command- 
ment from  the  Father,  That  is,  as  he  has  commanded  us  to  live  ;  in 
accordance  with  the  truth  which  he  has  revealed.  The  Father,  in 
the  Scripture,  is  everywhere  represented  as  the  source  of  law. 

5.  And  noiv  I  beseech  thee,  lady.  Or,  "And  now  I  entreat  thee, 
Cyria"  (Kvpia.)  See  Intro.  §  2.  If  this  was  her  proper  name,  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  supposing  that  he  would  address  her  in  this 
familiar  style.  John  was  probably  then  a  very  old  man;  the  female 
to  whom  the  epistle  was  addressed  was  doubtless  much  younger. 
TT  Not  as  though  I  wrote  a  neio  commanameni  unto  thee.  John  pre- 
sumed that  the  command  to  love  one  another  was  understood  as  far 
as  the  gospel  was  known ;  and  he  might  well  presume  it,  for  true 
Christianity  never  prevails  anywhere  without  prompting  to  the 
observance  of  this  law.  See  Notes,  1  Thess.  iv.  9.  IT  But  that  which 
we  had  from  the  beginning.  From  the  time  when  the  gospel  wag 
&rst  made  known  to  us.     See  Notes,  1  John  ii,  7;  iii.  11.     If  Thai 
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(J   And   this  is  love,  h  that  we 

walk  after  his  commandments. 
This  is  the  commandment,  That, 
as  ye  have  heard  from  the  be- 
ginning, ye  should  walk  in  it. 
7  For   many  c  deceivers   are 

b  John  xiv.  15,  CI.        e  1  John  iv.  1. 


entered  into  the  world,  who 
eonfess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh.  This  is  a 
deceiver  and  an  antichrist. 

8  Look  d  to  yourselves,  that 
we "  lose  not  those  things  which 

d  Mark  xiii.  9.        e  Phil.  iii.  16; 
Rev.  iii.  11. 


we  love  one  another.  That  is,  that  there  be  among  the  disciples  of 
Christ  mutual  love ;  or  that  in  all  circumstances  and  relations  they 
should  love  one  another,  John  xv.  12,  17.  This  general  command, 
addressed  to  all  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour,  John  doubtless  means 
to  say  was  as  applicable  to  him  and  to  the  pious  female  to  whom  he 
Avrote  as  to  any  others,  and  ought  to  be  exercised  by  them  towards 
all  true  Christians ;  and  he  exhorts  her,  as  he  did  all  Christians,  to 
exercise  it.  It  was  a  command  on  which,  in  his  old  age,  he  loved 
to  dwell ;  and  he  had  little  more  to  say  to  her  than  this,  to  exhort 
her  to  obey  this  injunction  of  the  Saviour. 

S.  And  this  is  love,  that  we  walk  after  his  commandments.  This  is 
the  proper  expression  or  evidence  of  love  to  God.  See  Notes,  John 
xiv.  15,  21.  U  This  is  the  commandment.  That  is,  this  is  his  great 
and  peculiar  commandment ;  the  one  by  which  his  disciples  are  to 
be  peculiarly  characterised,  and  by  which  they  are  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  world.     See  Notes,  John  xiii.  34. 

7.  For.  "On.  This  word  for  is  not  here  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
nected with  the  previous  verse,  and  as  giving  a  reason  why  there 
should  be  the  exercise  of  mutual  love,  but  is  rather  to  be  under- 
stood as  connected  with  the  following  verse,  (8,)  and  as  giving  a 
reason  for  the  caution  there  expressed :  "  Because  it  is  a  truth  that 
many  deceivers  have  appeared,  or  since  it  has  occurred  that  many 
such  are  abroad,  look  to  yourselves  lest  you  be  betrayed  and  ruined." 
The  fact  that  there  were  many  such  deceivers  was  a  good  reason 
for  being  constantly  on  their  guard,  lest  they  should  be  so  far  drawn 
away  as  not  to  receive  a  full  reward.  IT  Many  deceivers  are  entered 
into  the  world.  Are  abroad  in  the  world,  or  have  appeared  among 
men.  Several  mss.  read  here,  "have  gone  out  into  the  world," 
(c|7JA0oj/,)  instead  of  "  have  entered  into,"  (elcri\9ou.)  The  common 
reading  is  the  correct  one,  and  the  other  was  originated,  probably,' 

'from  the  unusual  form  of  the  expression,  "have  come  into  the 
world,"  as  if  they  had  come  from  another  abode.  That,  however, 
is  not  necessarily  implied,  the  language  being  such  as  would  be 
properly  used  to  denote  the  idea  that  there  were  such  deceivers  in 
the  world.  IT  Who  confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh. 
Who  maintain  that  he  assumed  the  appearance  only  of  a  man,  and 
was  not  really  incarnate.  See  Notes,  1  John  iv.  2,  3.  IT  This  is  a 
deceiver.  Every  one  who  maintains  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
ceiver.    IT  And  an  antichrist.     See  Notes,  1  John  ii.  18;  iv.  3. 

8.  Look  to  yourselves.  This  seems  to  be  addressed  to  the  lady  to 
whom  he  wrote,  and  to  her  children.  The  idea  is,  that  they  should 
be  particularly  on  their  guard,  and  that  their  first  care  should  be 
to  secure  their  own  hearts,  so  that  they  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  dangerous  attacks  of  error.  "When  error  abounds  in  the  world, 
our  first  duty  is  not  to  attack  it  and  make  war  upon  it }  it  is  to 
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we  have 1  wrought,  «but  that  we  I  receive  a  full  reward. 

1  Or,  gained.    Some  copies  read,  which              9    Whosoever    transgressetll, 
ye  have  gained,  but  that  ye. I _ 

look  to  the  citadel  of  our  own  souls,  and  see  that  all  is  well  guarded 
there.  When  an  enemy  invades  a  land,  the  first  thing  will  not  be 
to  go  out  against  him,  regardless  of  our  own  strength,  or  of  the 
security  of  our  own  fortresses,  but  it  will  be  to  see  that  our  forts  are 
well  manned,  and  that  we  are  secure  there  from  his  assaults.  If 
that  is  so,  we  may  then  go  forth  with  confidence  to  meet  him  on 
the  open  field  In  relation  to  an  error  that  is  in  the  world,  the  first 
thing  for  a  Christian  to  do  is  to  take  care  of  his  own  heart.  If  That 
tee  lose  not  those  things  xohich  ice  have  wrought.  Marg.,  "  Or ',  gained. 
Some  copies  read,  which  ye  have  gained,  but  that  ye,"  The  reading 
here  referred  to  in  the  margin  is  found  in  several  mss.  and  also 
in  the  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  jEthiopic  versions.  It  is  not,  however, 
adopted  in  the  late  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
common  reading  is  probably  genuine.  The  sense  is  not  materially 
varied,  and*he  common  reading  is  not  unnatural.  John  was  exhort- 
ing the  family  to  whom  this  epistle  was  written  to  take  good  heed 
to  themselves  while  so  many  artful  errorists  were  around  them,  lest 
they  should  be  drawn  away  from  the  truth,  and  lose  a  part  of  the 
full  reward  which  they  might  hope  to  receive  in  heaven.  In  doing 
this,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  he,  as  a  Christian  friend, 
should  group  himself  with  them,  and  speak  of  himself  as  having  the 
same  need  of  caution,  and  express  the  feeling  that  he  ought  to  strive 
also  to  obtain  the  full  reward,  thus  showing  that  he  wras  not  dis- 
posed to  address  an  exhortation  to  them  which  he  was  not  willing 
to  regard  as  applicable  to  himself.  The  truth  which  is  taught  here 
is  one  of  interest  to  all  Christians — that  it  is  possible  for  even 
genuine  Christians,  by  suffering  themselves  to  be  led  into  error,  or 
by  failure  in  duty,  to  lose  a  part  of  the  reward  which  they  might 
have  obtained.  The  crown  which  they  wrill  wear  in  heaven  will  be 
.ess  bright  than  that  which  they  might  have  worn,  and  the  throne 
which  they  will  occupy  will  be  less  elevated.  The  rewards  of 
heaven  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  services  rendered  to  the 
Redeemer ;  and  it  would  not  be  right  that  they  who  turn  aside,  or 
falter  in  their  course,  should  have  the  same  exalted  honours  which 
they  might  have  received  if  they  had  devoted  themselves  to  God 
with  ever-increasing  fidelity.  It  is  painful  to  think  how  many 
there  are  who  begin  the  Christian  career  with  burning  zeal,  as  if 
they  would  strike  for  the  highest  rewards  in  heaven,  but  who  soon 
waver  in  their  course,  and  fall  into  some  paralysing  error,  until  at 
last  they  receive,  perhaps,  not  half  the  reward  which  they  might 
have  obtained.  II  But  that  we  receive  a  full  reward.  Such  as  will 
be  granted  to  a  life  uniformly  consistent  and  faithful ;  all  that  God 
has  to  bestow  on  his  people  when  most  faithful  and  true.  But  who 
can  estimate  the  "full  reward"  of  heaven,  the  unspeakable  glory 
of  those  who  make  it  the  grand  business  of  their  lives  to  obtain  all 
they  can  of  its  bliss  ?  And  who  is  there  that  does  not  feel  that  he 
ought  to  strive  for  a  crown  in  which  not  one  gem  shall  be  wanting 
that  might  have  sparkled  there  for  ever  ? 

9.  Whosoever  transgresseth,  and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christy 
hath  not  God.  In  the  doctrine  which  Christ  taught,  or  the  true  doc- 
trine respecting  him.    The  language  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  like 
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and  abideth  not  in  *  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  hath  not  God.  He 
that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  he  hath  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son. 


10  If*  there  come  any  unto 
you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
receive  him  not  into  your  house, 
neither  bid  him  God  speed : 

/  John  xv.  6*.        ff  Gal.  i.  8,  9. 


the  phrase  "  the  love  of  Christ,"  which  may  mean  either  his  love  to 
us,  Or  our  love  to  him.  Comp.  John  xv.  9.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
here  which  is  the  true  sense — whether  it  means  the  doctrine  or  pre- 
cepts which  he  taught,  or  the  true  doctrine  respecting  him.  Mac- 
knight  understands  by  it  the  doctrine  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles. It  would  seem  most  probable  that  this  is  the  sense  of  the 
passage,  but  then  it  would  include,  of  course,  all  that  Christ  taught 
respecting  himself,  as  well  as  his  other  instructions.  The  essential 
idea  is,  that  the  truth  must  be  held  respecting  the  precepts,  the 
character,  and  the  work  of  the  Saviour.  Probably  the  immediate 
allusion  here  is  to  those  to  whom  John  so  frequently  referred  as 
"  antichrist,"  who  denied  that  Jesus  had  come  in  the  flesh,  ver.  7. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  makes  the  remark  general,  that  if  any 
one  did  not  hold  the  true  doctrine  respecting  the  Saviour,  he  had  no 
real  knowledge  of  God.  See  John  i.  18 ;  v.  23  ;  xv.  23  ;  xvii.  3  ; 
1  John  ii.  23.  IT  Hath  not  God.  Has  no  true  knowledge  of  God. 
The  truth  taught  here  is,  that  it  is  essential  to  piety  to  hold  the  true 
doctrine  respecting  Christ.  H  He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  In  the  true  doctrine  respecting  Christ,  or  in  the  doctrine 
which  he  taught.  II  He  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  There  is 
such  an  intimate  union  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  that  he 
who  has  just  views  of  the  one  has  also  of  the  other.  Comp.  Notes 
on  John  xiv.  7,  9,  10,  11,  and  1  John  ii.  23. 

10.  If  there  come  any  unto  you.  Any  professed  teacher  of  religion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  to  whom  this  epistle  was  written 
was  accustomed  to  entertain  such  teachers.  IT  And  briny  not  this 
doctrine.  This  doctrine  which  Christ  taught,  or  the  true  doctrine 
respecting  him  and  his  religion.  II  Receive  him  not  into  your  house. 
This  cannot  mean  that  no  acts  of  kindness,  in  any  circumstances, 
were  to  be  shown  to  such  persons ;  but  that  there  was  to  be  nothing 
done  which  could  be  fairly  construed  as  encouraging  or  countenanc- 
ing them  as  religious  teachers.  The  true  rule  would  seem  to  be,  in 
regard  to  suoh  persons,  that,  so  far  as  we  have  intercourse  with 
them  as  neighbours,  or  strangers,  we  are  to  be  honest,  true,  kind, 
and  just,  but  we  are  to  do  nothing  that  will  countenance  them  as 
religious  teachers.  We  are  not  to  attend  on  their  instruction,  (Prov  j 
xix.  27;)  we  are  not  to  receive  them  into  our  houses,  or  to  entertain 
them  as  religious  teachers  ;  we  are  not  to  commend  them  to  others, 
or  to  give  them  any  reason  to  use  our  names  or  influence  in  pro- 
pagating error.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  practise  this  rule,  and 
yet  to  snow  to  others  all  the  kindness,  and  all  the  attention  in  cir- 
cumstances of  want,  which  religion  demands.  A  man  who  is  truly 
consistent  is  never  suspected  of  countenancing  error,  even  when  he 
is  distinguished  for  liberality,  and  is  ready,  like  the  good  Samaritan, 
to  pour  in  oil  and  wine  in  the  wounds  of  any  waylaid  traveller.  The 
command  not  to  "receive  such  an  one  into  the  house,"  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  those  referred  to  by  John,  would  be  probably  under- 
stood literally,  as  he  doubtless  designed  that  it  fbouM  be.    To  do 
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1 1  For  lie  that  biddeth  him 
God  speed,  is  partaker A  of  his 
evil  deeds. 

12  Having  many  things  to 
write  unto  you,   I   would   not 

h  1  Tim.  v.  22. 


write  with  paper  and  ink :  but 
I  trust  to  come  unto  you,  and 
speak  l  face  to  face,  that 2  our 
joy  '  may  be  full. 

1  mouth  to  mouth.        2  Or,  your, 
i  1  John  i.  4. 


that,  to  meet  such  persons  with  a  friendly  greeting,  would ,  be  con- 
strued as  countenancing  their  doctrine,  and  as  commending  them  to 
others  ;  and  hence  it  was  forbidden  that  they  should  be  entertained 
as  such.  This  treatment  would  not  be  demanded  where  no  such 
interpretation  could  be  put  on  receiving  a  friend  or  relative  who 
held  different  and  even  erroneous  views,  or  in  showing  kindness  to 
a  stranger  who  differed  from  us,  but  it  would  apply  to  the  receiving 
and  entertaining  a  professed  teacher  of  religion,  as  such ;  and  the  rule 
is  as  applicable  now  as  it  was  then.  H  Neither  bid  him  God  speed. 
Kol  xa/pe»j/  avrtp  t*-h  Aeyere — "  and  do  not  say  to  him,  hail,  or  joy." 
Do  not  wish  him  joy ;  do  not  hail,  or  salute  him.  The  word  used 
expresses  the  common  form  of  salutation,  as  when  we  wish  one 
health,  success,  prosperity,  Matt.  xxvi.  49  ;  Acts  xv.  23  ;  xxiii.  26 ; 
James  i.  1.  It  would  be  understood  as  expressing  a  wish  for  success 
in  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were  embarked ;  and  though  we 
should  love  all  men,  and  desire  their  welfare,  and  sincerely  seek 
their  happiness,  yet  we  can  properly  wish  no  one  success  in  a  career 
of  sin  and  error. 

11.  For  he  that  biddeth  hhn  God  speed,  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds. 
Shows  that  he  countenances  and  approves  of  the  doctrine  which  is 
taught.     Comp.  Notes,  1  Tim.  v.  22. 

12.  Having  many  things  to  write  unto  you.  That  I  would  wish  to 
say.  This  language  is  such  as  would  be  used  by  one  who  was  hur- 
ried, or  who  was  in  feeble  health,  or  who  hoped  soon  to  see  the 
person  written  to.  In  such  a  case  only  the  points  would  be  selected 
which  were  of  most  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  and  the 
remainder  would  be  reserved  for  a  more  free  personal  interview. 
II  /  would  not  write  with  paper.  The  word  paper  here  conveys  an 
idea  which  is  not  strictly  correct.  Paper,  as  that  term  is  now  un- 
derstood, was  not  invented  until  long  after  this  period.  The  material 
designated  by  the  word  used  by  John  (x^pr-qs)  was  the  Egyptian 
papyrus,  and  the  particular  thing  denoted  was  a  leaf  made  out  of 
that  plant.  The  sheets  were  made  from  membranes  of  the  plant 
closely  pressed  together.  This  plant  was  found  also  in  Syria  and 
Babylon,  but  it  was  produced  in  greater  abundance  in  Egypt,  and 
that  was  the  plant  which  was  commonly  used.  It  was  so  com- 
paratively cheap,  that  it  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  earlier 
materials  for  writing — plates  of  lead,  or  stone,  or  the  skins  of  animals. 
It  is  probable  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  on 
this  species  of  paper.  Comp.  Hug,  Intro,  chap,  hi.,  §11.  U  And 
ink.  The  ink  which  was  commonly  employed  in  writing  was  made 
of  soot  and  water,  with  a  mixture  of  some  species  of  gum  to  give  it 
consistency  and  durability. — Lucke.  The  instrument  or  pen  was 
made  of  a  reed.  U  But  I  trust  to  come  unto  you,  and  speak  face  to 
face.  Marg.,  as  in  Greek,  mouth  to  mouth.  The  phrase  is  a  common 
one,  to  denote  conversation  with  any  one,  especially  free  and  confi- 
dential conversation.     Comp.  Numb,  xii,  8  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  4,     II  That 
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13  The  children  of  thy  elect  |  sister  greet  thee.     Amen. 

our  joy  may  be  full.  Marg.,  your.  The  marginal  reading  has  arisen 
from  a  variation  in  the  Greek  copies.  The  word  our  is  best  sus- 
tained, and  accords  best  with  the  connexion.  John  would  be  likely 
to  express  the  hope  that  he  would  find  pleasure  from  such  an  inter- 
view.    See  Notes,  1  John  i.  4.     Compare  Rom.  i.  11,  12. 

13.  The  children  of  thy  elect  sister  greet  thee.  Of  this  "elect  sister" 
nothing  more  is  known.  It  would  seem  probable,  from  the  fact  that 
she  is  not  mentioned  as  sending  her  salutations,  that  she  was  either 
dead,  or  that  she  was  absent.  John  mentions  her,  however,  as  a 
Christian — as  one  of  the  elect  or  chosen  of  God. 

REMARKS    ON   THIS   EPISTLE. 

In  view  of  the  exposition  of  this  epistle  we  may  make  the  follow- 
ing remarks : — 

(1.)  It  is  desirable  for  a  family  to  have  a  character  for  piety  so 
consistent  and  well  understood  that  all  who  know  it  shall  perceive  it 
and  love  it,  ver.  1.  In  the  case  of  this  lady  and  her  household,  it 
would  seem  that,  as  far  as  they  were  known,  they  were  known  as  a 
well-ordered  Christian  household.  Such  a  family  John  said  he 
loved  ;  and  he  said  that  it  was  loved  by  all  who  had  any  knowledge 
of  them.  What  is  more  lovely  to  the  view  than  such  a  household? 
What  is  better  fitted  to  make  an  impression  on  the  world  favourable 
to  religion  ? 

(2.)  It  is  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing  when  any  part  of  a  family 
become  truly  religious,  ver.  4.  We  should  rejoice  with  our  friends, 
and  should  render  unfeigned  thanks  to  God,  if  any  of  their  children 
are  converted,  and  walk  in  the  truth.  No  greater  blessing  can 
descend  on  a  family  than  the  early  conversion  of  children ;  and  as 
angels  rejoice  over  one  sinner  that  is  converted,  we  should  rejoice 
when  the  children  of  our  friends  are  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  devote  themselves  to  God  in  early  life. 

(3.)  It  is  our  duty  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  arts  of  the 
teachers  of  error,  ver.  7.  They  abound  in  every  age.  They  are 
often  learned,  eloquent,  and  profound.  They  study  and  understand 
the  arts  of  persuasion.  They  adapt  their  instructions  to  the  capacity 
of  those  whom  they  would  lead  astray.  They  flatter  their  vanity  ; 
i.ccommodate  themselves  to  their  peculiar  views  and  tastes  ;  court 
their  society,  and  seek  to  share  their  friendship.  They  often  appear 
to  be  eminently  meek,  and  serious,  and  devout,  and  prayerful,  for 
they  know  that  no  others  can  succeed  who  profess  to  inculcate  the 
principles  of  religion.  There  are  few  arts  more  profound  than  that 
of  leading  men  into  error ;  few  that  are  studied  more,  or  with  greater 
success.  Every  Christian,  therefore,  should  be  on  his  guard  against 
such  arts  ;  and  while  he  should  on  all  subjects  be  open  to  conviction, 
and  be  ready  to  yield  his  own  opinions  when  convinced  that  they  are 
wrong,  yet  he  should  yield  to  truth,  not  to  men;  to  argument,  not  to  the 
influence  of  the  personal  character  of  the  professed  religious  teacher. 

(4.)  We  may  see  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  lose  a  portion  of  the 
reward  which  we  might  enjoy  in  heaven,  ver.  8.  The  rewards  of 
heaven  will  be  apportioned  to  our  character,  and  to  our  services  in 
the  cause  of  religion  in  this  life,  and  they  who  "  sow  sparingly  shall 
reap  also  sparingly."     Christians  often  begin  their  course  with  great 
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zeal,  and  as  if  they  were  determined  to  reap  the  highest  rewards  of 
the  heavenly  world.  If  they  should  persevere  in  the  course  which 
they  have  commenced,  they  would  indeed  shine  as  the  stars  in  the 
firmament.  But,  alas  !  their  zeal  soon  dies  away.  They  relax  their 
efforts,  and  lose  their  watchfulness.  They  engage  in  some  pursuit 
that  absorbs  their  time,  and  interferes  with  their  habits  of  devotion. 
They  connive  at  error  and  sin ;  begin  to  love  the  comforts  of  this 
life  ;  seek  the  honours  or  the  riches  of  this  world ;  and  though  they 
may  be  saved  at  last,  yet  they  lose  half  their  reward.  It  should  be 
a  fixed  purpose  with  all  Christians,  and  especially  with  such  as  are 
just  entering  on  the  Christian  life,  to  wear  in  heaven  a  crown  as 
bright  and  studded  with  as  many  jewels  as  can  possibly  be  obtained. 

(5.)  We  may  learn  from  this  epistle  how  to  regard  and  treat  the 
teachers  of  error,  ver.  10.  We  are  not  to  do  anything  that  can  be 
fairly  construed  as  countenancing  their  doctrines.  This  simple  rule 
would  guide  us  to  a  course  that  is  right.  We  are  to  have  minds 
open  to  conviction.  We  are  to  love  the  truth,  and  be  ever  ready  to 
follow  it.  We  are  not  to  be  prejudiced  against  anything.  We  are 
to  treat  all  men  with  kindness ;  to  be  true,  and  just,  and  faithful  in 
our  intercourse  with  all ;  to  be  hospitable,  and  ever  ready  to  do  good 
to  all  who  are  needy,  whatever  their  name,  colour,  rank,  or  opinions. 
We  are  not  to  cut  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  our  friends  and  kindred, 
though  they  embrace  opinions  which  we  deem  erroneous  or  danger- 
ous ;  but  we  are  in  no  way  to  become  the  patrons  of  error,  or  to 
leave  the  impression  that  we  are  indifferent  as  to  what  is  believed. 
The  friends  of  truth  and  piety  we  should  receive  cordially  to  our 
dwellings,  and  should  account  ourselves  honoured  by  their  presence, 
(Psa.  ci.  6,  7 ;)  strangers  we  should  not  forget  to  entertain,  for 
thereby  we  may  entertain  angels  unawares,  (Heb.  xiii.  2;)  but  the 
open  advocate  of  what  we  regard  as  dangerous  error,  we  are  not  to 
receive  in  any  such  sense  or  way  as  to  have  our  treatment  of  him 
fairly  construed  as  patronising  his  errors,  or  commending  him  as  a 
teacher  to  the  favourable  regards  of  our  fellow-men.  Neither  by 
our  influence,  our  names,  our  money,  our  personal  friendship,  are  we 
to  give  him  increased  facilities  for  spreading  pernicious  error  through 
the  world.  As  men,  as  fellow-sufferers,  as  citizens,  as  neighbours, 
as  the  friends  of  temperance,  of  the  prisoner,  of  the  widow,  the 
orphan,  and  the  slave,  and  as  the  patrons  of  learning,  we  may  be 
united  in  promoting  objects  dear  to  our  hearts,  but  as  religious  teachers 
we  are  to  show  them  no  countenance,  not  so  much  as  would  be  im- 
plied in  the  common  form  of  salutation  wishing  them  success.  In 
all  this  there  is  no  breach  of  charity,  and  no  want  of  true  love,  for 
we  are  to  love  the  truth  more  than  we  are  the  persons  of  men.  To 
the  man  himself  we  should  be  ever  ready  to  do  good.  Him  we 
should  never  injure  in  any  way,  in  his  person,  property,  or  feelings. 
We  should  never  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  cherishing 
his  own  opinions,  and  of  spreading  them  in  his  own  way,  an- 
swerable, not  to  us,  but  to  God.  We  should  impose  no  pains 
or  penalties  on  him  for  the  opinions  which  he  holds.  But  we 
should  do  nothing  to  give  him  increased  power  to  propagate  them, 
and  should  never  place  ourselves  by  any  alliance  of  friendship, 
family,  or  business,  in  such  a  position  that  we  shall  not  be  perfectly 
free  to  maintain  our  own  sentiments,  and  to  oppose  what  we  deem 
to  be  error,  whoever  may  advocate  it. 
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ANALYSIS  OF   THE   EPISTLE. 

This  brief  epistle,  written  to  a  Christian  -whose  name  -was  Gaius,  of 
whom  nothing  more  is  known,  (comp.  Notes  on  ver.  1,)  and  in 
respect  to  which  the  time  and  place  of  writing  it  are  equally  un- 
known, embraces  the  following  subjects :  I.  The  address,  with  an 
expression  of  tender  attachment,  and  an  earnest  wish  for  his  welfare 
and  happiness,  vers.  1,  2.  II.  A  commendation  of  his  character 
and  doings,  as  the  writer  had  learned  it  from  some  brethren  who 
had  visited  him  particularly ;  (a)  for  his  attachment  to  the  truth,  and 
(b)  for  his  kindness  shown  to  the  members  of  his  own  church,  and 
to  strangers  who  had  gone  forth  to  some  work  of  charity,  vers.  3 — 8. 
III.  The  writer  then  adverts  to  the  fact  that  he  had  written  on  this 
subject  to  the  church,  commending  these  strangers  to  their  attention, 
but  that  Diotrephes  would  not  acknowledge  his  authority,  or  receive 
those  whom  he  introduced  to  them.  This  conduct,  he  said,  de- 
manded rebuke ;  and  he  says  that  when  he  himself  came,  he  would 
take  proper  measures  to  assert  his  own  authority,  and  show  to  him 
and  to  the  church  the  duty  of  receiving  Christian  brethren  com- 
mended to  them  from  abroad,  vers.  9,  10.  IV.  He  exhorts  Gaius 
to  persevere  in  that  which  was  good — in  a  life  of  love  and  kindness, 
in  an  imitation  of  the  benevolent  God,  ver.  11.  Y.  Of  another 
person — Demetrius — who,  it  would  seem,  had  been  associated  with 
Gaius  in  the  honourable  course  which  he  had  pursued,  in  opposition 
to  what  the  church  had  done,  he  also  speaks  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion, and  says  that  the  same  honourable  testimony  had  been  borne 
of  him  which  had  been  of  Gaius,  ver.  12.  VI.  As  in  the  second 
epistle,  he  says,  in  the  close,  that  there  were  many  things  which  he 
would  be  glad  to  say  to  him,  but  there  were  reasons  why  they  should 
not  be  set  down  "with  ink  and  pen,"  but  he  hoped  soon  to  confer 
with  him  freely  on  those  subjects  face  to  face,  and  the  epistle  is 
closed  by  kind  salutations,  vers.  13,  14. 

The  occasion  on  which  the  epistle  was  written  is  no  farther  known 
than  appears  from  the  epistle  itself.  From  this,  the  following  facts 
are  all  that  can  now  be  ascertained :  (1.)  That  Gaius  was  a  Christian 
man,  and  evidently  a  member  of  the  church,  but  of  what  church  is 
unknown.  (2.)  That  there  were  certain  persons  known  to  the 
writer  of  the  epistle,  and  who  either  lived  where  he  did,  or  who  had 
been  commended  to  him  by  others,  who  proposed  to  travel  to  the 
place  where  Gaius  lived.  Their  particular  object  is  not  known,  fur- 
ther than  that  it  is  said  (ver.  7)  that  they  "went  for  his  name's 
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sake ;"  that  is,  in  the  cause  of  religion.  It  further  appears  that 
they  had  resolved  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  heathen  for  their 
support,  but  wished  the  favour  and  friendship  of  the  church— per- 
haps designing  to  preach  to  the  heathen,  and  yet  apprehending  that 
if  they  desired  their  maintenance  from  them,  it  would  be  charged 
on  them  that  they  were  mercenary  in  their  ends.  (3.)  In  these 
circumstances,  and  with  this  view,  the  author  of  this  epistle  wrote 
to  the  church,  commending  these  brethren  to  their  kind  and  fraternal 
regards.  (4.)  This  recommendation,  so  far  as  appears,  would  have 
been  successful,  had  it  not  been  for  one  man,  Diotrephes,  who  had 
so  much  influence,  and  who  made  such  violent  opposition,  that  the 
church  refused  to  receive  them,  and  they  became  dependent  on  pri- 
vate charity.  The  ground  of  the  opposition  of  Diotrephes  is  not 
fully  stated,  but  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  two  sources :  (a)  a 
desire  to  rule  in  the  church ;  and  (6)  a  particular  opposition  to  the 
writer  of  this  epistle,  and  a  denial  of  any  obligation  to  recognise  his 
instructions  or  commendations  as  binding.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  church  was  entirely  independent,  and  might  receive 
or  reject  any  whom  it  pleased,  though  they  were  commended  to 
them  by  an  apostle.  (5.)  In  these  circumstances,  Gaius,  as  an 
individual,  and  against  the  action  of  the  church,  received  and 
hospitably  entertained  these  strangers,  and  aided  them  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  work.  In  this  office  of  hospitality  another  member 
of  the  church,  Demetrius,  also  shared ;  and  to  commend  them  for 
this  work,  particularly  Gaius,  at  whose  house  probably  they  were 
entertained,  is  the  design  of  this  epistle.  (6.)  After  having  returned 
to  the  writer  of  this  epistle,  who  had  formerly  commended  them  to 
the  church,  and  having  borne  honourable  testimony  to  the  hospitality 
of  Gaius,  it  would  seem  that  they  resolved  to  repeat  their  journey 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  epistle  commended 
them  now  to  the  renewed  hospitality  of  Gaius.  On  this  occasion, 
probably,  they  bore  this  epistle  to  him.  See  Notes  on  vers.  6,  7. 
Of  Diotrephes  nothing  more  is  known  than  is  here  specified. 
Erasmus  and  Bede  supposed  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  new  sect ; 
but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence,  and  if  he  had  been,  it  is  probable 
that  John  would  have  cautioned  Gaius  against  his  influence.  Many 
have  supposed  that  he  was  a  bishop  or  pastor  in  the  church  where 
he  resided ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  as  John  wrote  to 
"  the  church,"  commending  the  strangers  to  them,  this  would  seem 
to  be  hardly  probable.  Comp.  Rev.  ii.  1,  8,  12,  18;  iii.  1,  7,  14. 
Others  have  supposed  that  he  was  a  deacon,  and  had  charge  of  the 
funds  of  the  church,  and  that  he  refused  to  furnish  to  these  strangers 
the  aid  out  of  the  public  treasury  which  they  needed,  and  that  by 
so  doing  he  hindered  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  object.  But 
all  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
office  he  held,  if  he  held  any.  That  he  was  a  man  of  influence  is 
apparent ;  that  he  was  proud,  ambitious,  and  desirous  of  ruling,  is 
equally  clear ;  and  that  he  prevailed  on  the  church  not  to  receive 
the  strangers  commended  to  them  by  the  apostle  is  equally  manifest. 
Of  the  rank  and  standing  of  Demetrius  nothing  more  is  known. 
Benson  supposes  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  and  that  he 
had  gone  with  the  brethren  referred  to  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles. 
But  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  church  to 
which  Gaius  belonged,  and  that  he  had  concurred  with  him  in  ren- 
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rpiIE    elder    unto    the    well- 
beloved  Gaius,  whom  I  love 
1  in  the  truth. 


2  Beloved,  I  2  wish  above  all 
things  that  thou  mayest  prosper 


1  Or,  truly. 


2  Or,  pray. 


dering  aid  to  the  strangers  who  had  been  rejected  by  the  influence 
of  Diotrephes.  If  he  had  gone  with  these  strangers,  and  had  carried 
this  letter,  it  would  have  been  noticed,  and  it  would  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  apostolic  custom,  that  he  should  have  been 
commended  to  the  favourable  attentions  of  Gaius.  In  regard  to  the 
authenticity  and  the  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle,  see  the 
Introduction  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  epistle. 

1.  The  elder.  See  Notes  on  the  Second  Epistle,  ver.  1.  H  Unto 
the  well-beloved  Gaius.  Three  persons  of  this  name  are  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament — Gaius,  whom  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi. 
23  calls  "his  host,"  and  whom  he  says  (1  Cor.  i.  15)  he  baptized, 
residing  at  Corinth,  (see  Notes,  Rom.  xvi.  23;)  Gaius  of  Macedonia, 
one  of  Paul's  companions  in  travel,  who  was  arrested  by  an  excited 
mob  at  Ephesus,  (Acts  xix.  29  ;)  and  Gaius  of  Derbe,  who  went 
with  Paul  and  Timothy  into  Asia,  Acts  xx.  4.  "Whether  either  of 
these  persons  is  referred  to  here,  cannot  with  certainty  be  determined. 
If  it  were  any  of  them,  it  was  probably  the  last-mentioned— Gaius 
of  Derbe.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  the  one, 
unless  it  be  from  the  fact  that  this  epistle  was  probably  written  many 
years  after  the  transaction  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  4,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  Gaius  might  not  have  lived  so  long.  The  name  was  not 
an  uncommon  one,  and  it  cannot  be  determined  now  who  he  was, 
or  where  he  lived.  Whether  he  had  any  ofiice  in  the  church  is  un- 
known, but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence. 
The  word  translated  "  well-beloved,"  means  simply  beloved.  It 
shows  that  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  writer  of  this  epistle. 
^1  Whom  I  love  in  the  truth.  Marg.,  "or  truly."  See  Notes  on  the 
Second  Epistle,  ver.  1. 

2.  Beloved,  I  wish  above  all  things.  Marg.,  pray.  The  word  used 
here  commonly  means  in  the  New  Testament  to  pray ;  but  it  is  also 
employed  to  express  a  strong  and  earnest  desire  for  anything,  Acts 
xxvii.  29 ;  Rom.  ix.  3 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  9.  This  is  probably  all  that  is 
implied  here.  The  phrase  rendered  "  above  all  things" — nepl  ntavruv 
— would  be  more  correctly  rendered  here  "  concerning,  or  in  resnect 
to  all  things ;"  and  the  idea  is,  that  John  wished  earnesuv  max.  *- 
all  respects  he  might  have  the  same  kind  of  prosperity  wmen  ms  »uiu 
had.  The  common  translation  "above  all  things"  would  seem  t;k 
mean  that  John  valued  health  and  outward  prosperity  more  than  he 
did  anything  else ;  that  he  wished  that  more  than  his  usefulness  or 
salvation.  This  cannot  be  the  meaning,  and  is  not  demanded  by 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  original.  See  this  shown  by  Liicke, 
t»  loc.  The  sense  is,  "In  every  respect,  I  wish  that  it  may  go  as 
well  with  you  as  it  does  with  your  soul ;  that  in  your  worldly  pros- 
perity, your  comfort,  and  your  bodily  health,  you  may  be  as  pros- 
perous as  you  are  in  your  religion."  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  wish 
which  we  are  commonly  constrained  to  express  for  our  friends  ;  for 
such  is  usually  the  comparative  want  of  prosperity  and  advancement 
in  their  spiritual  interests,  that  it  is  an  expression  of  benevolence  to 
desire  that  they  might  prosper  in  that  respect  as  much  as  they  do  in 
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and  be  in  health,  even  as  thy 
soul  prospereth. 

3  For  I  rejoiced  greatly  when 
the  brethren  came  and  testified 


of  the  truth  that  is  in  thee,  even 
as  thou  walkest  *  in  the  truth. 
4  I  have  no  greater  joy  'than 

k  2  John  4.  /  Prov.  xxiii.  24. 


others.  II  That  thou  may  est  prosper.  cvoSovoOai.  This  word  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament  only  in  the  following  places :  Rom.  i.  10, 
rendered  have  a  prosperous  journey ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  rendered  hath 
prospered;  and  in  the  passage  before  us.  It  means,  properly,  to 
lead  in  a  good  xoay  ;  to  prosper  one's  journey  ;  and  then  to  make  pros- 
perous ;  to  give  success  to  ;  to  be  prospered.  It  would  apply  here  to 
any  plan  or  purpose  entertained .  It  would  include  success  in  busi- 
ness, happiness  in  domestic  relations,  or  prosperity  in  any  of  the  en- 
gagements and  transactions  in  which  a  Christian  might  lawfully 
engage.  It  shows  that  it  is  right  to  wish  that  our  friends  may  have 
success  in  the  works  of  their  hands  and  their  plans  of  life.  H  And 
be  in  health.  To  enjoy  bodily  health.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose, 
in  order  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  this,  that  Gaius  was  at  that 
time  suffering  from  bbdily  indisposition,  though  perhaps  it  is  most 
natural  to  suppose  that,  as  John  makes  the  wish  for  his  health  so 
prominent.  But  it  is  common,  in  all  circumstances,  to  wish  for  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  our  friends  ;  and  it  is  as  proper  as  it  is  com- 
mon, if  we  do  not  give  that  a  degree  of  prominence  above  the  wel- 
fare of  the  soul.  IT  Even  as  thy  soul  prospereth.  John  had  learned,  it 
would  seem,  from  the  "brethren"  who  had  come  to  him,  (ver.  3,) 
that  Gaius  was  living  as  became  a  Christian  ;  that  he  was  advancing 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  was  exemplary  in  the  duties  of 
the  Christian  life ;  and  he  prays  that  in  all  other  respects  he  might 
be  prospered  as  much  as  he  was  in  that.  It  is  not  very  common  that 
a  man  is  more  prospered  in  his  spiritual  interests  than  he  is  in  his 
other  interests,  or  that  we  can,  in  our  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  our 
friends,  make  the  prosperity  of  the  soul,  and  the  practice  and  enjoy- 
ment of  religion,  the  standard  of  our  wishes  in  regard  to  other 
things.  It  argues  a  high  state  of  piety  when  we  can,  as  the  expres- 
sion of  our  highest  desire  for  the  welfare  of  our  friends,  express  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  in  all  respects  as  much  prospered  as  they  are 
in  their  spiritual  concerns. 

3.  For  I  rejoiced  greatly  when  the  brethren  came.  "Who  these  were  i? 
not  certainly  known.  They  may  have  been  members  of  the  same  church 
with  Gaius,  who,  for  some  reason,  had  visited  the  writer  of  this  epistle ; 
or  they  may  have  been  the  "brethren"  who  had  gone  from  him  with  a 
letter  of  commendation  to  the  church,  (ver.  9,)  and  had  been  rejected 
by  the  church  through  the  influence  of  Diotrephes,  and  who,  after 
having  been  hospitably  entertained  by  Gaius,  had  again  returned  to 
the  writer  of  this  epistle.  In  that  case,  they  would  of  course  bear 
honourable  testimony  to  the  kindness  which  they  had  received  from 
Gaius.  and  to  his  Christian  character.  IT  And  testified  of  the  truth 
Liiuc  is  tn  thee.  That  you  adhere  steadfastly  to  the  truth,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  errors  abound,  and  that  there  are  many  false 
teachers  in  the  world,  "d  Even  as  thou  wallsest  in  the  truth.  Livest 
in  accordance  with  the  truth.  The  writer  had  made  the  same  re- 
mark of  the  children  of  Cyria,  to  whom  the  second  epistle  was 
directed.     See  Notes  on  ver.  4  of  that  epistle. 

4.  /  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in  truth 
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to  hear  that  my  children  walk 
in  truth. 

5  Beloved,  thou  doest  faith- 
ful lv  '"  whatsoever  thou  doest  to 


the  brethren,  and  to  strangers: 
6  Which  have  borne  witness 
of  thy  charity  before  the  church : 

m  1  Pet.  iv.  10. 


That  they  adhere  steadfastly  to  the  truth,  and  that  they  live  in  ac- 
cordance with  it.  This  is  such  language  as  would  be  used  by  an 
aged  apostle  when  speaking  of  those  who  had  been  converted  by  his 
instrumentality,  and  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  father;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  infer  that  Gaius  had  been  converted  under  the  ministry  of 
John,  and  that  he  was  probably  a  much  younger  man  than  he  was. 
John,  the  aged  apostle,  says  that  he  had  no  higher  happiness  than  to 
learn,  respecting  those  who  regarded  him  as  their  spiritual  father,  that 
they  were  steadfast  in  their  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  religion. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  now  (a)  of  all  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  that  their  highest  comfort  is  found  in  the  fact  that  those  to 
whom  they  minister,  whether  still  under  their  care  or  removed  from 
them,  persevere  in  a  steadfast  attachment  to  the  true  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  live  accordingly;  and  (b)  of  all  Christian  parents  re- 
specting their  own  children.  The  highest  joy  that  a  Christian 
parent  can  have  is  to  know  that  his  children,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  adhere  to  the  truths  of  religion,  and  live  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  If  a  child  wished  to  confer 
the  highest  possible  happiness  on  his  parents  when  with  them,  it 
would  be  by  becoming  a  decided  Christian ;  if,  when  abroad,  in 
foreign  lands  or  his  own,  he  wished  to  convey  intelligence  to  them 
that  would  most  thrill  their  hearts  with  joy,  it  would  be  to  announce 
to  them  that  he  had  given  his  heart  to  God.  There  is  no  joy 
in  a  family  like  that  when  children  are  converted ;  there  is  no  news 
that  comes  from  abroad  that  diffuses  so  much  happiness  through  the 
domestic  circle  as  the  intelligence  that  a  child  is  truly  converted  to 
the  Saviour.  There  is  nothing  that  would  give  more  peace  to  the 
dying  pillow  of  the  Christian  parent,  than  to  be  able  to  leave  the 
world  with  the  assurance  that  his  children  would  always  walk  in 
truth. 

5.  Beloved,  thou  doest  faithfully.  In  the  previous  verses  the  writer 
had  commended  Gaius  for  his  attachment  to  truth,  and  his  general 
correctness  in  his  Christian  life.  He  now  speaks  more  particularly 
of  his  acts  of  generous  hospitality,  and  says  that  he  had  fully,  in  that 
respect,  done  his  duty  as  a  Christian.  H  Whatsoever  thou  doest.  In 
all  your  intercourse  with  them,  and  in  all  your  conduct  towards 
them.  The  particular  thing  which  led  to  this  remark  was  his  hospi- 
tality ;  but  the  testimony  respecting  his  general  conduct  had  been 
such  as  to  justify  this  commendation.  U  To  the  brethren.  Probably 
to  Christians  who  were  well  known  to  him — perhaps  referring  to 
Christians  in  his  own  church.  11  And  to  strangers.  Such  as  had 
gone  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member  with  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation from  John.  Compare  Notes  on  Rom.  xii.  13,  and  Heb. 
xiii.  2. 

6.  Which  have  borne  witness  of  thy  charity  before  the  church.  It 
would  seem  that  they  had  returned  to  John,  and  borne  honourable* 
testimony  to  the  love  manifested  to  them  by  Gaius.  Before  what 
church  they  had  borne  this  testimony  is  unknown.    Perhaps  it  was 
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whom  if  thou  bring  forward  " 
on  their  journey  J  after  a  godly 
sort,  thou  shalt  do  well : 

*  Acts  xv.  3.         1  worthy  of  God. 


7  Because  that  for  his  name's 
sake  they  went  forth,  taking 
0  nothing  of  the  Gentiles. 

o  1  Corix.  15,  18. 


the  church  in  Ephesus.  IT  Whom  if  thou  bring  forward  on  their 
journey,  ots  trpo-niix^as.  ""Whom  bringing  forward,  or  having  brought 
forward."  The  word  refers  to  aid  rendered  them  in  their  journey, 
in  facilitating  their  travels,  either  by  personally  accompanying  them, 
by  furnishing  them  the  means  of  prosecuting  their  journey,  or  by 
hospitably  entertaining  them.  Probably  Gaius  aided  them  in  every 
way  in  which  it  was  practicable.  It  has  been  made  a  question 
whether  this  refers  to  the  fact  that  he  had  thus  aided  them  in  some 
visit  which  they  had  made  to  the  church  where  Gaius  was,  or  to  a 
visit  which  they  purposed  to  make.  The  Greek  would  seem  to 
favour  the  latter  construction,  and  yet  it  would  appear  from  the 
epistle,  that  the  "brethren  and  strangers"  actually  had  been  with 
him  ;  that  they  had  been  rejected  by  the  church  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Diotrephes,  and  had  been  thrown  upon  the  hospitality  of 
Gaius,  and  that  they  had  returned,  and  had  borne  honourable  testi- 
mony to  his  hospitality.  These  views  can  be  reconciled  by  suppos- 
ing, as  Liicke  does,  that  having  been  once  on  their  travels,  and 
having  shared  the  hospitality  of  Gaius,  they  were  purposing  to  visit 
that  region  again,  and  that  John,  praising  him  for  his  former  hospi- 
tality, commends  them  again  to  him,  stating  the  reason  (vers.  9,  10) 
why  he  did  not,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  recommend 
them  to  the  care  of  the  church.  They  had  now  gone  out  (ver.  7)  on 
the  same  errand  on  which  they  had  formerly  gone,  and  they  had  now 
equal  claims  to  the  hospitality  of  the  friends  of  religion.  TT  After  a 
godly  sort.  Margin,  as  in  Greek,  worthy  of  God.  The  meaning  is, 
As  becomes  those  who  serve  God  ;  or  as  becomes  those  who  are  pro- 
fessors of  his  religion.  H  Thou  shalt  do  well.  You  will  do  that 
which  religion  requires  in  these  circumstances. 

7.  Because  that  for  his  name's  sake.  The  word  "his"  here  refers 
to  God  ;  and  the  idea  is,  that  they  had  undertaken  this  journey  not 
on  their  own  account,  but  in  the  cause  of  religion.  If  They  went 
forth.  Or,  they  have  gone  forth — e£rj\9ov — referring  to  the  journey 
which  they  had  then  undertaken  ;  not  to  the  former  one.  IT  Taking 
nothing  of  the  Gentiles.  The  term  Gentile  embraced  all  who  were 
not  Jews,  and  it  is  evident  that  these  persons  went  forth  particularly 
to  labour  among  the  heathen.  "When  they  went,  they  resolved,  it 
seems,  to  receive  no  part  of  their  support  from  them,  but  to  depend 
on  the  aid  of  their  Christian  brethren,  and  hence  they  were  at  first 
commended  to  the  church  of  which  Gaitts  and  Diotrephes  were 
members,  and  on  this  second  excursion  were  commended  particularly 
to  Gaius.  Why  they  resolved  to  take  nothing  of  the  Gentiles  is  not 
stated,  but  it  was  doubtless  from  prudential  considerations,  lest  it 
should  hinder  their  success  among  them,  and  expose  them  to  the 
charge  of  being  actuated  by  a  mercenary  spirit.  There  were  circum- 
stances in  the  early  propagation  of  Christianity  which  made  it  pro- 
per, in  order  to  avoid  this  reproach,  to  preach  the  gospel  "  without 
charge,"  though  the  doctrine  is  everywhere  laid  down  in  the  Bible 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  it  is  preached  to  contribute  to 
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8  We  therefore  ought  to  re-     fellow-helpers  to  the  truth. 
ceive q  such,  that  we  might  be  J       i)  I   wrote  unto  the  church  : 

q  Matt.  x.  40. 


its  maintenance,  and  tliat  it  is  the  right  of  those  who  preach  to  ex- 
pect and  receive  a  support.  On  this  subject,  see  Notes  on  1  Cor.  ix., 
particularly  vers.  15,  18. 

8.  We  therefore  ought  to  receive  such.  All  of  us  ought  hospitably  to 
entertain  and  aid  such  persons.  The  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged is  one  of  pure  benevolence.  They  have  no  selfish  aims  and 
ends  in  it.  They  do  not  even  look  for  the  supplies  of  their  wants 
among  the  people  to  -whom  they  go  to  minister ;  and  we  ought,  there- 
fore, to  aid  them  in  their  work,  and  to  contribute  to  their  support. 
The  apostle  doubtless  meant  to  urge  this  duty  particularly  on  Gaius  ; 
but  in  order  to  show  that  he  recognised  the  obligation  himself,  he 
uses  the  term  "we,"  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  duty  binding  on  all  Chris- 
tians. IT  That  we  might  be  fellow-helpers  to  the  truth.  All  Christians 
cannot  go  forth  to  preach  the  gospel,  but  all  may  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  support  of  those  who  do  ;  and  in  this  case  they  would 
have  a  joint  participation  in  the  work  of  spreading  the  truth.  The 
same  reasoning  which  was  applicable  to  that  case,  is  also  applicable 
now  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  supporting  those  who  go  forth  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  destitute. 

9.  J  wrote  unto  the  church.  That  is,  on  the  former  occasion  when 
they  went  forth.  At  that  time,  John  naturally  commended  them  to 
the  kind  attentions  of  the  church,  not  doubting  but  that  aid  would 
be  rendered  them  in  prosecuting  their  benevolent  Avork  among  the 
Gentiles.  The  epistle  which  was  written  on  that  occasion  is  now 
lost,  and  its  contents  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  It  was,  probably, 
however,  a  letter  of  mere  commendation,  perhaps  stating  the  object 
which  these  brethren  had  in  view,  and  soliciting  the  aid  of  the 
church.  The  Latin  Vulgate  renders  this,  scripsissem  forsian  ecclesioe, 
"  I  would  have  written,  perhaps,  to  the  church,  but  Diotrephes,"  etc. 
Macknight  also  renders  this,  "  I  would  have  written,"  supposing  the 
sense  to  be,  that  John  would  have  commended  them  to  the  whole 
church  rather  than  to  a  private  member,  if  he  had  not  been  aware  of 
the  influence  and  opposition  of  Diotrephes.  The  Syriac  version  also 
adopts  the  same  rendering.  Several  manuscripts  also,  of  later  date, 
introduced  a  particle,  (hv%)  by  which  the  same  rendering  would  be 
demanded  in  the  Greek,  though  that  reading  is  not  sustained  by 
good  authority.  Against  this  mode  of  rendering  the  passage,  the 
reasons  seem  to  me  to  be  clear.  (1.)  As  already  remarked,  the 
reading  in  the  Greek  which  would  require  it  is  not  sustained  by  good 
authority.  (2.)  The  fair  and  obvious  interpretation  of  the  Greek 
word  used  by  the  apostle,  (eypatya,)  without  that  particle,  is,  1  tcrote 
— implying  that  it  had  been  already  done.  (3.)  It  is  more  probable 
that  John  had  written  to  the  church  on  some  former  occasion,  and 
that  his  recommendation  had  been  rejected  by  the  influence  of 
Diotrephes,  than  that  he  would  be  deterred  by  the  apprehension 
that  his  recommendation  would  be  rejected.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  the  fair  interpretation  of  this  passages  is,  that  these  bre- 
thren had  gone  forth  on  some  former  occasion,  commended  by  John 
to  the  church,  and  had  been  rejected  by  the  influence  of  Diotrephes, 
and  that  now  he  commends  them  to  Gaius,  by  whom  they  had  been 
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but  Diotrephes,  who  loveth  to 
have  the  pre-eminence T  among 
them,  receiveth  us  not. 

r  Matt,  xxiii.  4-8 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  3,  4. 


10  Wherefore,  if  I  come,  I 
will  remember  his  deeds  which 
he  doeth,  prating  ■  against   us 

*  Prov.  x.  8,  10. 


formerly  entertained,  and  asks  him  to  renew  his  hospitality  to  them. 
H  But  Diotrephes,  who  loveth  to  have  the  pre-eminence  among  them,  re- 
ceiveth us  not.  Does  not  admit  our  authority,  or  would  not'  comply 
with  any  such  recommendation.  The  idea  is,  that  he  rejected  his 
interference  in  the  matter,  and  was  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  him 
in  any  way.  Of  Diotrephes,  nothing  more  is  known  than  is  here 
specified.  Compare  the  analysis  of  the  epistle.  Whether  he  were 
an  officer  in  the  church — a  pastor,  a  ruling  elder,  a  deacon,  a  vestry- 
man, a  warden,  or  a  private  individual — we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. The  presumption,  from  the  phrase  "  who  loveth  to  have  the 
pre-eminence,"  would  rather  seem  to  be  that  he  was  an  aspiring 
man,  arrogating  rights  which  he  had  not,  and  assuming  authority  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled  by  virtue  of  any  office.  Still  he  might 
have  held  an  office,  and  might  have  arrogated  authority,  as  many 
have  done,  beyond  what  properly  belonged  to  it.  The  single  word 
rendered  "who  loveth  to  have  the  pre-eminence,"  (0£\o7rpa>TeiW,) 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  means  simply,  who 
loves  to  be  first — meaning  that  he  loved  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  things, 
to  rule,  to  lord  it  over  others.  It  is  clearly  supposed  here,  that  the 
church  would  have  complied  with  the  request  of  the  writer  if  it  had 
not  been  for  this  man.  What  were  the  alleged  grounds  for  the  course 
which  he  constrained  the  church  to  take,  we  are  not  informed  ;  the 
real  ground,  the  apostle  says,  was  his  desire  to  rule.  There  may 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  it  some  secret  dislike  of  John,  or  some 
private  grudge ;  but  the  alleged  ground  may  have  been,  that  the  church 
was  independent,  and  that  it  should  reject  all  foreign  interference ; 
or  that  the  church  was  unable  to  support  those  men ;  or  that  the 
work  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  one  of  doubtful  propriety. 
Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  case  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  bad 
influence  of  one  ambitious  and  arrogant  man  in  a  church.  It  is  often 
in  the  power  of  one  such  man  to  bring  a  whole  church  under  his 
control,  and  effectually  to  embarrass  all  its  movements,  and  to  prevent 
all  the  good  which  it  would  otherwise  accomplish.  When  it  is  said, 
"  but  Diotrephes  receiveth  us  not,"  the  reference  is  doubtless  to  John, 
and  the  meaning  is,  either  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  him  as  an 
apostle,  or  that  he  did  not  recognise  his  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  or  that  he  did  not  regard  his  recommendation  of  these 
brethren.  The  first  of  these  suppositions  is  hardly  probable ;  but, 
though  he  may  have  admitted  that  he  was  an  apostle,  there  were 
perhaps  some  reasons  operating  in  this  particular  case  why  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  church  to  reject  those  who  had  been  thus  commended 
to  their  hospitality. 

10.  Wherefore,  if  I  come.  He  was  evidently  expecting  soon  to 
make  a  visit  to  Gams,  and  to  the  church,  ver.  14.  H  I  will  remem- 
ber his  deeds  which  he  doeth.  That  is,  he  would  punish  his  arrogance 
and  presumption  ;  would  take  measures  that  he  should  be  dealt  with 
in  a  proper  manner.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  this  is  said 
in  a  vindictive  or  revengeful  spirit,  or  that  the  writer  spoke  of  it 
merely  as  a  personal  matter.     From  anything  that  can  be  shown  to 
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with  malicious  words  :  and  not 
content  therewith,  neither  doth 
he  himself  receive  the  brethren, 


and  forbiddeth  them  that  would, 
and  casteth  them  out  '  of  the 
church. 

t  Isa.  lxvj.  5. 


the  contrary,  if  it  had  been  a  private  and  personal  affair  merely,  the 
matter  might  have  been  dropped,  and  never  referred  to  again.     But 
what  had  been  done  was  public.     It  pertained  to  the  authority  of 
the  apostle,  the  duty  of  the  church,  and  the  character  of  the  brethren 
who  had  been  commended  to  them.     If  the  letter  was  written,  as  is 
supposed  by  the  aged  John,  and  his  authority  had  been  utterly  re- 
jected by  the  influence  of  this  one  man,  then  it  was  proper  that  that 
authority  should  be  asserted.     If  it  was  the  duty  of  the  church  to 
have  received  these  men,  who  had  been  thus  recommended  to  them, 
and  it  had  been  prevented  from  doing  what  it  would  otherwise  have 
done,  by  the  influence  of  one  man,  then  it  was  proper  that  the  influ- 
ence of  that  man  should  be  restrained,  and  that  the  church  should 
see  that  he  was  not  to  control  it.     If  the  feelings  and  the  character 
of  these  brethren  had  been  injured  by  being  rudely  thrust  out  of  the 
church,  and  held  up  as  unworthy  of  public  confidence,  then  it  was 
proper  that  their  character  should  be  vindicated,  and  that  the  author 
of  the  wrong  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  suitable  manner.     No  one 
can  show  that  this  was  not  all  that  the  apostle  proposed  to  do,  ox 
that  any  feelings  of  private  vindictiveness  entered  into  his  purpose 
to  "  remember"  what  Diotrephes  had  done;  and  the  existence  of 
any  such  feelings  should  not  be  charged  on  the  apostle  without 
proof.     There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  this  in  his  case  than 
there  was  in  the  case  of  Paul,  in  administering  discipline  in  the 
church  of  Corinth,  (1  Cor.  v.  3 — 5,)  or  than  there  is  in  any  instance 
of  administering  discipline  now.     IT  Prating  against  us.     The  word 
prate,   (<pAvapea>,)   occurring  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament, 
means  to  "  overflow  with  talk,"  (Gr.  <p\vu, Lat.  fluo,  flow;)  to  talk 
much  without  weight,  or  to  little  purpose  ;  to  be  loquacious ;  to 
trifle  ;  or,  to  use  an  expression  common  among  us,  and  which  ac- 
cords well  with  the  Greek,  to  run  on  in  talk,  without  connexion  or 
sense.     The  word  does  not  properly  imply  that  there  was  malignity 
or  ill-feeling  in  wrhat  was  said,  but  that  the  talk  was  of  an  idle, 
foolish,  and  unprofitable  character.     As  John  here,  however,  spe- 
cifies that  there  teas  a  bad  spirit  in  the  manner  in  which  Diotrephes 
expressed  himself,  the  real  thing  which  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
word  here  is,  that  there  were  much  talk  of  that  kind  ;  that  he  was 
addicted  to  this  habit  of  running  on  against  the  apostle  ;  and  that  he 
was  thus  constantly  undermining  his  influence,  and  injuring  his 
character.     IT  With  malicious  words.     Gr.,  "evil  words  ;"  words  that 
were  fitted  to  do  injury.     U  And  not  content  therewith.     Not  satisfied 
with  venting  his  private  feelings  in  talk.     Some  persons  seem  to  be 
satisfied  with  merely  talking  against  others,  and  take  no  other  mea- 
sures to  injure  them  ;  but  Diotrephes  was  not.     He  himself  rejected 
the  brethren,  and  persuaded  the  church  to  do  the  same  thing.     Bad 
as  evil  talking  is,  and  troublesome  as  a  man  may  be  who  is  always 
"  prating"  about  matters  that  do  not  go  according  to  his  mind,  yet 
it  would  be  comparatively  well  if  things  always  ended  with  that, 
and  if  the  loquacious  and  the  dissatisfied  never  took  measures  openly 
to  wrong  others.     U  Neither  doth  he  himself  receive  the  brethren. 
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11  Beloved,  follow  u  not  that 
which  is  evil,  but  that  which  is 
good.  He1' that  doeth  good  is 
of  God  :  but  he  that  doeth  evil 
hath  not  seen  God. 

u  Psa.  xxxvii.  27.  v  1  Johti  iii.  6—9. 


12  Demetrius  hath  good  re- 
port of  all  men,  and  of  the  truth 
itself:  yea,  and  we  also  bear 
record ;  and  ye  know  that  our 
record  is  true. 


Does  not  himself  treat  them  as  Christian  brethren,  or  with  the  hos- 
pitality which  is  due  to  them.  He  had  not  done  it  on  the  former 
visit,  and  John  evidently  supposed  that  the  same  thing  would  occur 
again.  IT  And  forbiddeth  them  that  xoould.  From  this  it  is  clear  that 
there  were  those  in  the  church  who  were  disposed  to  receive  them 
in  a  proper  manner  ;  and  from  anything  that  appears,  the  church,  as 
such,  would  have  been  inclined  to  do  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
influence  of  this  one  man.  IT  And  casteth  them  out  of  the  church. 
Comp.  Luke  vi.  22.  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the  re- 
ference here  is  to  the  members  of  the  church  who  were  disposed  to 
receive  these  brethren,  or  to  the  brethren  themselves.  Liicke, 
Macknight,  and  some  others,  suppose  that  it  refers  to  those  in  the 
church  who  were  willing  to  receive  them,  and  whom  Diotrephes  had 
excommunicated  on  that  account.  Heumann,  Carpzoviius,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Bloomfield,  and  others,  suppose  that  it  refers  to  these 
strangers,  and  that  the  meaning  is,  that  Diotrephes  would  not  receive 
them  into  the  society  of  Christians,  and  thus  compelled  them  to  go 
to  another  place.  That  this  latter  is  the  correct  interpretation  seems 
to  me  to  be  evident,  for  it  was  of  the  treatment  which  they  had  re- 
ceived that  the  apostle  was  speaking. 

11.  Beloved,  follow  not  that  which  is  evil,  but  that  xchich  is  good. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  exhortation  the  writer  had  Dio- 
trephes particularly  in  his  eye,  and  that  he  means  to  exhort  Gaius 
not  to  imitate  his  example.  He  was  a  man  of  influence  in  the  church, 
and  though  Gaius  had  shown  that  he  was  disposed  to  act  in  an  inde- 
pendent manner,  yet  it  was  not  improper  to  exhort  him  not  to  be 
influenced  by  the  example  of  any  one  who  did  wrong.  John  wished 
to  excite  him  to  acts  of  liberal  and  generous  hospitality.  TT  He  that 
doeth  good  is  of  God.  He  shows  that  he  resembles  God,  for  God 
continually  does  good.  See  the  sentiment  explained  in  the  Notes 
on  1  John  iii.  7.  TT  He  that  doeth  evil  hath  not  seen  God.  See  Notes, 
1  John  iii.  8—10. 

12.  Demetrius  hath  good  report  of  all  men.  Little  is  known  of 
Demetrius.  Liicke  supposes  that  he  resided  near  the  place  where 
the  author  of  this  epistle  lived,  and  was  connected  with  the  church 
there,  and  was  probably  the  bearer  of  this  epistle.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  with  certainty  on  this  point,  but  there  is  one  circum- 
stance which  seems  to  make  it  probable  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
same  church  with  Gaius,  and  had  united  with  him  in  showing 
Christian  hospitality  to  these  strangers.  It  is  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"  hath  good  report  of  all,"  implying  that  some  testimony  was  borne 
to  his  character  beyond  what  the  writer  personally  knew.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  the  writer  would  have  used  this  term  respect- 
ing him  if  he  lived  in  the  same  place  with  himself,  as  expressing  the 
fact  that  he  bore  a  good  character,  but  it  is  a  phrase  which  would  be 
more  appropriately  used  if  we  suppose  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
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13  I    had    in  any   things    to 
write,  but  I  will  not  with  ink 

and  pen  write  unto  thee : 

14  But  I  trust  I  shall  shortly 


see  thee,  and  we  shall  speak 
1  face  to  face.  Peace  be  to  thee. 
Our  friends  salute  thee.  Greet 
the  friends  by  name. 

1  mouth  to  mouth. 


same  church  with  Gaius,  and  that  John  means  to  say  that  an 
honourable  testimony  was  borne  of  his  character  by  all  those  brethren, 
and  by  all  others  as  far  as  he  knew.  IT  And  of  the  truth  itself.  Not 
only  by  men,  who  might  possibly  be  deceived  in  the  estimate  of 
character,  but  by  fact.  It  was  not  merely  a  reputation  founded  on 
what  appeared  in  his  conduct,  but  in  truth  and  reality.  His  deport- 
ment, his  life,  his  deeds  of  benevolence,  all  concurred  with  the  tes- 
timony which  was  borne  by  men  to  the  excellency  of  his  character. 
There  is,  perhaps,  particular  reference  here  to  his  kind  and  hospitable 
treatment  of  those  brethren.  II  Yea,  and  toe  also  bear  record.  John 
himself  had  personally  known  him.  He  had  evidently  visited  the 
place  where  he  resided  on  some  former  occasion,  and  could  now  add 
his  own  testimony,  which  no  one  would  call  in  question,  to  his  ex- 
cellent character.  IT  And  ye  knoio  that  our  record  is  true.  This  is  in 
the  manner  of  John,  who  always  spoke  of  himself  as  having  such  a 
character  for  truth  that  no  one  -who  knew  him  would  call  it  in 
question.  Every  Christian  should  have  such  a  character ;  every 
man  wight  if  he  would.     Compare  Notes,  John  xix.  35  ;  xxi.  24. 

13.  J  had  many  things  to  write,  etc.  This  epistle  closes,  as  the 
second  does,  with  a  statement  that  he  had  many  things  to  say,  but 
that  he  preferred  waiting  till  he  should  see  him  rather  than  put  them 
on  paper.  Perhaps  there  were  some  things  which  he  wished  to  say 
which  he  would  not  like  to  have  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  being 
seen  by  the  public  eye.  U  But  I  will  not  with  ink  and  pen,  etc. 
Notes  on  the  Second  Epistle,  ver.  12. 

14.  But  I  trust  I  shall  shortly  see  thee,  etc.  Notes  on  the  Second 
Epistle,  ver.  12.  U  Our  friends  salute  thee.  That  is,  your  friends 
and  mine.  This  would  seem  rather  to  refer  to  private  friends  of 
John  and  Gaius  than  to  Christians  as  such.  They  had,  doubtless, 
their  warm  personal  friends  in  both  places.  H  Greet  the  friends  by 
name.  That  is,  each  one  individually.  He  remembered  them  as 
individuals,  but  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  specify  them. 


PRACTICAL   REMARKS    ON   THE   EPISTLE. 

(1.)  It  is  proper  to  desire  for  our  friends  all  temporal  good ;  to 
wish  their  happiness  in  every  respect,  ver.  2.  The  welfare  of  the 
soul  is  indeed  the  great  object,  and  the  first  desire  in  regard  to  a 
friend  should  be  that  his  salvation  may  be  secured  ;  but  in  connexion 
with  that  we  may  properly  wish  them  health  of  body,  and  success 
in  their  lawful  undertakings.  It  is  not  common  that  in  their  spi- 
ritual interests  they  are  so  much  more  prosperous  than  they  are  in 
other  respects  that  we  can  make  that  the  standard  of  our  wishes  in 
regard  to  them,  but  it  sometimes  does  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  Gaius. 
In  such  cases  we  may  indeed  rejoice  with  a  friend,  and  feel  that  all 
will  be  well  with  him."  But  in  how  few  cases,  even  among  professed 
Christians,  can  we  with  propriety  make  the  prosperity  of  the  soul 
the  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  happiness  which  we  desiro 
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for  them  in  other  respects  !  Doddridge  says,  "  "What  a  curse  would 
this  bring  upon  many  to  wish  that  they  might  prosper  even  as  their 
souls  prospered!"  Of  how  much  property  would  they  at  once 
be  deprived ;  how  embarrassed  would  be  their  affairs ;  how  pale,  and 
wan,  and  sickly  would  they  be,  if  they  should  be  in  all  respects  as 
they  are  in  their  spiritual  interests  ! 

(2.)  It  is  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  a  Christian  to  learn  that  his 
friends  are  living  and  acting  as  becomes  sincere  Christians;  that 
they  love  what  is  true,  and  abound  in  the  duties  of  hospitality, 
charity,  and  benevolence,  vers.  3—6.  When  a  friend  learns  this  of 
a  distant  friend  ;  when  a  pastor  learns  this  of  his  people  from  whom 
he  may  be  for  a  time  separated ;  when  those  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  converting  others  learn  this  of  their  spiritual  children : 
when  a  parent  learns  it  of  a  son  or  daughter  separated  from  him  ; 
v/hen  a  teacher  learns  it  of  those  who  were  formerly  under  his  care, 
there  is  no  joy  that  goes  more  directly  to  the  heart  than  this — 
nothing  that  fills  the  soul  with  more  true  thankfulness  and  peace. 

(3.)  It  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  those  who  love  the  cause 
of  religion  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  those  who  are  destitute, 
expecting  to  receive  nothing  from  them,  and  doing  it  as  a  work  of 
pure  benevolence,  ver.  7.  The  missionary  spirit  existed  early  in  the 
Christian  church,  and  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  the  prevailing  spirit 
in  those  times.  It  has  always  been  the  prevailing  spirit  when  reli- 
gion has  flourished  in  the  church.  At  such  times  there  have  been 
many  who  were  willing  to  leave  their  own  quiet  homes,  and  the 
religious  privileges  connected  with  a  well-organized  church,  and  to 
break  away  from  the  ties  which  bind  to  country  and  kindred,  and 
to  go  among  a  distant  people  to  publish  salvation.  In  this  cause, 
and  with  this  spirit,  the  apostles  spent  their  lives.  In  this  cause, 
the  "  brethren"  referred  to  by  John  went  forth  to  labour.  In  this 
cause,  thousands  have  laboured  in  former  times,  and  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  willing  to  do  it  is  to  be  traced  all  the  happy  influence  of 
religion  in  the  world.  Our  own  religious  privileges  now  we  owe  to 
the  fact  that  in  former  times  there  were  those  who  were  willing  to 
11  go  forth  taking  nothing  of  the  Gentiles,"  devoting  themselves, 
without  hope  of  reward  or  fame,  to  the  business  of  making  known 
the  name  of  the  Saviour  in  what  were  then  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth.  The  same  principle  is  acted  on  now  in  Christian  missions, 
and  with  the  same  propriety  ;  and  as  we  in  Christian  lands  owe  the 
blessings  which  we  enjoy  to  the  fact  that  in  former  times  there  were 
those  who  were  willing  thus  to  go  forth,  so  it  will  be  true  that  the 
richest  blessings  which  are  to  descend  on  India,  and  Africa,  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  will  be  traced  in  future  times  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  our  age  those  who  are  willing  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
apostles  in  going  forth  to  do  good  to  a  dying  world. 

(4.)  It  is  our  duty  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those  who  thus 
go  among  the  heathen,  and  to  aid  them  in  every  way  in  which  we 
can  promote  the  object  which  they  have  in  view.  So  John  felt  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  church  in  regard  to  those  who  went  forth  in  his 
time ;  and  so,  when  the  church,  under  the  influence  of  Diotrephes, 
had  refused  to  do  it,  he  commended  Gaius  for  performing  that  duty, 
vers.  6,  8.  Now,  as  then,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  missionaries 
to  the  heathen  must  go  '*  taking  nothing"  of  those  among  whom 
they  labour,  and  expectirwr  that,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  they  will 
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do  nothing  for  their  support.  They  go  as  strangers.  They  go  to 
those  who  do  not  believe  the  truth  of  the  gospel ;  who  are  attached 
to  their  own  superstitions  ;  who  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of 
their  own  temples,  and  altars,  and  priesthood  ;  who  are,  as  yet, 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  a  purer  religion  ;  who  have  no 
desire  for  it,  and  who  are  disposed  to  reject  it.  In  many  cases,  the 
heathen  to  whom  the  missionary  goes  are  miserably  poor,  and  it  is 
only  this  religion,  which  as  yet  they  are  not  disposed  to  receive, 
that  can  elevate  them  to  habits  of  industry,  and  furnish  them  with 
the  means  of  supporting  religious  teachers  from  abroad.  Under 
these  circumstances,  no  duty  is  more  obvious  than  that  of  contri- 
buting to  the  support  of  those  who  go  to  such  places  as  Christian 
missionaries.  If  the  churches  value  the  gospel  enough  to  send  their 
brethren  among  the  heathen  to  propagate  it,  they  should  value  it 
enough  to  minister  to  their  wants  when  there  ;  if  they  regard  it  as 
the  duty  of  any  of  their  number  to  leave  their  comfortable  homes 
in  a  Christian  land  in  order  to  preach  to  the  heathen,  they  should 
feel  that  those  who  go  make  far  greater  sacrifices  than  those  who 
contribute  to  their  support.  They  give  up  all ;  toe  give  only  the 
small  sum,  not  diminishing  our  own  comforts,  which  is  needful  to 
sustain  them. 

(5.)  For  the  same  reason  it  is  our  duty  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  missionaries  in  the  destitute  places  of  our  own  land,  ver.  8.  They 
often  go  among  a  people  who  are  as  destitute,  and  who  will  as  little 
appreciate  the  gospel,  and  who  are  as  much  prejudiced  against  it, 
and  who  are  as  poor,  as  the  heathen.  They  are  as  likely  to  be 
charged  with  being  actuated  by  mercenary  motives,  if  they  ask  for 
support,  as  missionaries  among  the  heathen  are.  They  often  go 
among  people  as  little  able  and  disposed  to  build  churches  and 
school-houses  as  the  heathen  are.  Nothing  is  more  obvious,  there- 
fore, than  that  those  who  have  the  gospel,  and  who  have  learned  to 
prize  and  value  it  in  some  measure  as  it  should  be,  should  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  those  who  go  to  convey  its  blessings  to  others, 
until  those  to  whom  they  go  shall  so  learn  to  prize  it  as  to  be  able 
and  walling  to  maintain  it.  That,  under  a  faithful  ministry,  and 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  will  not  be  long ;  for  the  gospel  always, 
when  it  secures  a  hold  in  a  community,  makes  men  feel  that  it  con- 
fers infinitely  more  blessings  than  it  takes  away,  and  that,  even  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  contributes  more  by  far  than  it  takes. 
What  community  is  more  prospered,  or  is  more  rich  in  all  that  pro- 
motes the  temporal  welfare  of  man,  than  that  where  the  gospel  has 
the  most  decided  influence  ? 

(6.)  We  may  see  from  this  epistle  that  churches  ought  to  be  united 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion,  vers.  8,  9.  They  should  regard 
it  as  a  common  cause  in  which  one  has  as  much  concern  as  another, 
and  where  each  should  feel  it  a  privilege  to  co-operate  with  his 
brethren.  One  church,  in  proportion  to  its  ability,  has  as  much 
interest  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  as  another,  and  should  feel 
that  it  has  much  responsibility  in  doing  it.  Between  different 
churches  there  should  be  that  measure  of  confidence  and  love  that 
they  will  deem  it  a  privilege  to  aid  each  other  in  the  common  cause, 
and  that  one  shall  be  ready  to  further  the  benevolent  designs  under- 
taken by  another.  In  every  Christian  land,  and  among  the  people 
of  every  Christian  denomination,  missionaries  of  the  gospel  should 
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find  friends  who  will  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  them  in  advancing 
the  common  cause,  and  who,  though  they  may  bear  a  different  name, 
and  may  speak  a  different  language,  should  cheerfully  lend  their 
aid  in  spreading  the  common  Christianity. 

(7.)  We  may  see,  from  this  epistle,  the  evil  of  having  one  trou- 
blesome man  in  the  church,  ver.  10.  Such  a  man,  by  his  talents, 
his  address,  his  superior  learning,  his  wealth,  or  by  his  arrogance, 
pride,  and  self-confidence,  may  control  a  church,  and  effectually 
hinder  its  promoting  the  work  of  religion.  The  church  referred  to 
by  the  apostle  would  have  done  its  duty  well  enough,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  one  ambitious  and  Avorldly  man.  No  one  can  properly 
estimate  the  evil  which  one  such  man  can  do,  nor  the  calamity  which 
comes  upon  a  church  when  such  a  man  places  himself  at  its  head. 
As  a  man  of  wealth,  of  talents,  and  of  learning,  may  do  great  good, 
if  his  heart  is  right,  so  may  a  man  similarly  endowred  do  proportion- 
ate evil  if  his  heart  is  wicked.  Yet  how7  often  has  the  spirit  which 
actuated  Diotrephes  prevailed  in  the  church  !  There  is  nothing 
that  confers  so  much  power  on  men  as  the  control  in  religious  matters ; 
and  hence,  in  all  ages,  proud  and  ambitious  men  have  sought  domi- 
nion over  the  conscience,  and  have  sought  to  bring  the  sentiments 
of  men  on  religion  to  subjection  to  their  will. 

(8.)  There  may  be  circumstances  where  it  is  proper — where  it  is 
a  duty — to  receive  those  who  have  been  cast  out  of  the  church,  ver.  8. 
The  decisions  of  a  church,  under  some  proud  and  ambitious  partisan 
leader,  are  often  eminently  unjust  and  harsh.  The  most  modest, 
humble,  devoted,  and  zealous  men,  under  a  charge  of  heresy,  or  of 
some  slight  aberration  from  the  formulas  of  doctrine,  may  be  cast 
out  as  unworthy  to  be  recognised  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  or  even 
as  unworthy  to  have  a  place  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Some  of  the 
best  men  on  earth  have  been  thus  disowned  by  the  church ;  and  it  is 
no  certain  evidence  against  a  man  when  he  is  denounced  as  a  heretic, 
or  disowned  as  a  member,  by  those  who  bear  the  Christian  name. 
If  we  are  satisfied  that  a  man  is  a  Christian,  we  should  receive  him 
as  such,  however  he  may  be  regarded  by  others ;  nor  should  we 
hesitate  to  help  him  forward  in  his  Christian  course,  or  in  any  way 
to  assist  him  to  do  good. 

(9.)  Finally,  let  us  learn  from  the  examples  commended  in  this 
brief  epistle,  to  do  good.  Let  us  follow  the  example  of  Gaius — the 
hospitable  Christian ;  the  large-hearted  philanthropist ;  the  friend 
of  the  stranger  ;  the  helper  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  cause 
of  the  Lord — a  man  wrho  opened  his  heart  and  his  house  to  welcome 
them  when  driven  out  and  disowned  by  others.  Let  us  imitate 
Demetrius,  in  obtaining  a  good  report  of  those  who  know  us ;  in  so 
living  that,  if  the  aged  apostle  John  were  still  on  earth,  we  might  be 
worthy  of  his  commendation,  and  more  than  all,  of  the  approbation 
of  that  gracious  Saviour  before  whom  these  good  men  have  long 
since  gone,  and  in  whose  presence  we  also  must  soon  appear. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

§  I. — THE    AUTHOR    OP    THIS    EPISTLE. 

Little  is  known  of  the  author  of  this  brief  epistle.  He 
styles  himself  (ver.  1)  "  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
brother  of  James ;"  but  there  has  been  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  James  is  meant.  He  does  not  call  him- 
self an  apostle,  but  supposes  that  the  terms  which  he  uses 
would  sufficiently  identify  him,  and  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  his  addressing  his  brethren  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  does  in  this  epistle.  There  were  two  of  the  name  of 
James  among  the  apostles,  (Luke  vi.  14,  15  ;)  and  it  has 
been  made  a  question  of  which  of  them  he  was  the  brother. 
There  were  also  two  of  the  name  of  Judas,  or  Jude ;  but 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  which  of  them  was  the 
Author  of  this  epistle,  for  the  other  had  the  surname  of 
Iscariot,  and  was  the  traitor.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  apos- 
tles given  by  Matthew,  (chap.  x.  3,)  the  tenth  place  is  given 
to  an  apostle  who  is  there  called  "  Lebbeus,  whose  surname 
was  Thaddeus  ;"  and  as  this  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list 
given  by  Luke,  (chap.  vi.  15,)  and  as  the  tenth  place  in  the 
catalogue  is  occupied  by  "  Simon,  called  Zelotes,"  and  as 
he  afterwards  mentions  "  Judas  the  brother  of  James,"  it  is 
supposed  that  Lebbeus  and  Judas  were  the  same  persons. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  persons  to  have  two  or  more 
names.  Comp.  Robinson's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  §  40 ; 
Bacon's  Lives  of  Apostles,  p.  447;  and  Michaelis,  iv.,  365. 
The  title  which  he  assumes,  "  brother  of  James,"  was 
evidently  chosen  because  the  James  referred  to  was  well- 
known,  and  because  the  fact  that  he  was  his  brother  would 
be  a  sufficient  designation  of  himself,  and  of  his  right  to 
address  Christians  in  this  manner.  The  name  of  the  elder 
James,  who  was  slain  by  Herod,  (Acts  xii.  2,)  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  be  referred  to,  as  he  had  been  dead  some 
time  when  this  epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  ;  and 
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as  that  James  was  the  brother  of  John,  who  was  then  living, 
it  would  have  been  much  more  natural  for  him  to  have 
mentioned  that  he  was  the  brother  of  that  beloved  disciple. 
The  other  James — "  James  the  Less,"  or  "  James  the  Just" — 
was  still  living ;  was  a  prominent  man  in  Jerusalem ;  and 
was, besides, known  as  "  the  brother  of  the  Lord  Jesus;"  and 
the  fact  of  relationship  to  that  James  would  sufficiently 
designate  the  writer.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore, 
that  this  is  the  James  here  intended.  In  regard  to  his  cha- 
racter and  influence,  see  Intro,  to  the  Epistle  of  James,  §  1. 
If  the  author  of  this  epistle  was  the  brother  of  that  James, 
it  was  sufficient  to  refer  to  that  fact,  without  mentioning 
that  he  was  an  apostle,  in  order  to  give  to  his  epistle  au- 
thority, and  to  settle  its  canonical  character. 

Of  Jude  little  is  known.  His  name  is  found  in  the  list 
of  the  apostles,  but,  besides  that,  it  is  but  once  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels.  The  only  thing  that  is  preserved  of  him  in 
the  Evangelists,  is  a  question  which  he  put  to  the  Saviour, 
on  the  eve  of  his  crucifixion.  The  Saviour  had  said,  in  his 
parting  address  to  his  disciples,  "  He  that  hath  my  com- 
mandments, and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me;  and 
he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father ;  and  I  will 
love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  unto  him."  In  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  this  remark,  Judas  is  said  to  have  asked 
the  following  question :  u  Lord,  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt 
manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?"  John 
xiv.  21,  22.  To  this  question  the  Saviour  gave  him  a  kind 
and  satisfactory  answer,  and  that  is  the  last  that  is  said  of 
him  in  the  Gospels. 

Of  his  subsequent  life  we  know  little.  In  Acts  xv.  22, 
he  is  mentioned  as  surnamed  "  Barsabas,"  and  as  being 
sent  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  Silas  to  Antioch.  Paulinus 
says  that  he  preached  in  Lybia,  and  that  his  body  remained 
there.  Jerome  affirms,  that  after  the  ascension  he  was  sent 
to  Edessa,  to  king  Abgarus ;  and  the  modern  Greeks  say 
that  he  preached  in  that  city,  and  throughout  Mesopotamia, 
and  in  Judea,  Samaria,  Idumea,  Syria,  and  principally  in 
Armenia  and  Persia.  —  Calmet's  Diet.  Nothing  certainly  can 
be  known  in  reference  to  the  field  of  his  labours,  or  to  the 
place  and  circumstances  of  his  death.  On  the  question 
whether  the  Thaddeus  who  first  preached  the  gospel  in  Syria 
was  the  same  person  as  Jude,  seeMichaelis,  Introduction  iv., 
367—371. 
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§  II. THE    AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 

If  this  epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle  Jude,  the  brother 
of  James  and  of  our  Lord,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
canonical  authority,  and  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  New 
Testament.      It  is  true  that  he  does  not  call  himself  an 
apostle,  but  simply  mentions  himself  as  "  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and   a   brother  of  James."     By  this  appellation, 
however,  he  has  practically  made  it  known  that  he  was  one 
of  the  apostles,  for  all  who  had  a  catalogue  of  the  apostles 
would  know  "  that  Judas,  the  brother  of  James,"  was  one 
of  them.     At  the  same  time,  as  the  relation  of  James  to  our 
Lord  was  well  understood,  (Gal.  i.  19,)  his  authority  would 
be  recognised  as  soon  as  he  was  known  to  be  the  author  of 
the  epistle.     It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  if  he  was  an  apostle, 
why  he  did  not  call  himself  such ;  and  why  he  did  not  seek 
to  give  authority  and  currency  to  his  epistle,  by  adverting 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  "  Lord's  brother."     To  the  first 
of  these  questions,  it  may  be  replied,  that,  to  have  called 
himself  "  Judas,  the  apostle,"  would  not  have  designated 
him  so  certainly,  as  to  call  himself  "  the  brother  of  James;" 
and  besides,  the  naked  title,  "  Judas,  the  apostle,"  was  one 
which  he  might  not  choose  to  see  applied  to  himself.    After 
the  act  of  the  traitor,  and  the  reproach  which  he  had  brought 
upon  that  name,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  prefer  to  desig- 
nate himself  by  some  other  appellation  than  one  which  had 
such  associations  connected  with  it.     It  may  be  added,  also, 
that  in  several  of  his  epistles  Paul  himself  does  not  make 
use  of  the  name  apostle,  Phil.  i.  1 ;   1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess. 
i.  1;  Philemon  1.     To  the  second  question,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  modesty  may  have  kept  him  from  applying  to 
himself  the  title,  the  "  Lord's  brother."     Even  James  never 
uses  it  of  himself;  and  we  only  know  that  he  sustained  this 
relation  from  an  incidental  remark  of  the  apostle  Paul,  Gal. 
i.  19.     Great  honour  would  be  attached  to  that  relationship, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  reason  why  it  was  not  referred  to 
by  James  and  Jude  was  an  apprehension  that  it  might  pro- 
duce jealousy,  as  if  they  claimed  some  special  pre-eminence 
over  their  brethren. 

For  the  evidence  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this  epistle, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Lardner,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  304 — 313, 
and  to  Michaelis,  Intro,  vol.  iv.,  p.  374,  seq.  Michaelis, 
chiefly  on  the  internal  evidence,  supposes  that  it  is  not  an 
inspired  production.  There  were  indeed,  at  first,  doubts 
about  its  being  inspired,  as  there  were  respecting  the  epistle 
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of  James,  and  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  but  those  doubts 
were  ultimately  removed,  and  it  was  received  as  a  canonical 
epistle.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  cites  the  epistle  under  Jude's 
name,  as  the  production  of  a  prophetic  mind.  Origen  calls 
it  a  production  full  of  heavenly  grace.  Eusebius  says  that 
his  predecessors  were  divided  in  opinion  respecting  it,  and 
that  it  was  not  ranked  among  the  universally-acknowledged 
writings.  It  was  not  universally  received  among  the  Syrians, 
and  is  not  found  in  the  Peschito,  the  oldest  Syriac  version 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  time  of  Jerome,  however,  it  came 
to  be  ranked  among  the  other  sacred  Scriptures  as  of  Divine 
authority. — Hug,  Introduction,  §  180. 

The  principal  ground  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  epistle,  arose  from  the  supposed  fact  that 
the  author  has  quoted  two  apocryphal  writings,  vers.  9,  14. 
The  consideration  of  this  objection  will  be  more  appropriate 
in  the  Notes  on  those  verses,  for  it  obviously  depends  much 
on  the  true  interpretation  of  these  passages.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, reserve  what  I  have  to  say  on  that  point  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  those  verses.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  examine 
it  at  length,  may  consult  Hug,  Intro.,  §  183;  Lardner,  vi. 
309—314,  and  Michaelis,  Intro.,  iv.,  378,  seq. 

§    III. THE  QUESTION   WHEN    THE    EPISTLE   WAS    WRITTEN, 

TO  WHOM,  AND  ITS  DESIGN. 

Nothing  can  be  determined  with  entire  certainty  in  regard 
to  the  persons  to  whom  this  epistle  was  written.  Witsius 
supposed  that  it  was  addressed  to  Christians  everywhere ; 
Hammond,  that  it  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  alone, 
who  were  scattered  abroad,  and  that  its  design  was  to  secure 
them  against  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics ;  Benson,  that  it 
was  directed  to  Jewish  believers,  especially  to  those  of  the 
western  dispersion ;  Lardner,  that  it  was  written  to  all, 
without  distinction,  who  had  embraced  the  gospel.  The 
principal  argument  for  supposing  that  it  was  addressed  to 
Jewish  converts  is,  that  the  apostle  refers  mainly  for  proof 
to  Hebrew  writings,  but  this  might  be  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  himself  was  of  Jewish  origin. 
The  only  way  of  determining  anything  on  this  point  is  from 
the  epistle  itself.  The  inscription  is,  "  To  them  that  are 
sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  called,"  ver.  1 .  From  this  it  would  appear  evident  that 
he  had  no  particular  classes  of  Christians  in  his  eye,  whether 
of  Jewish  or  Gentile  origin,  but  that  he  designed  the  eoistle 
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for  the  general  use  of  all  who  had  embraced  the  Christian 
religion.  The  errors  which  he  combats  in  the  epistle  were 
evidently  wide-spread,  and  were  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was 
proper  to  warn  all  Christians  against  them.  They  might, 
it  is  true,  be  more  prevalent  in  some  quarters  than  in  others, 
but  still  they  were  so  common  that  Christians  everywhere 
should  be  put  on  their  guard  against  them. 

The  design  for  which  Jude  wrote  the  epistle  he  has  him- 
self stated,  ver.  3.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  "  common 
salvation " — the  doctrines  pertaining  to  salvation  which 
were  held  by  all  Christians,  and  to  show  them  the  reasons 
for  "  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."  That  faith  was  assailed.  There  were  teachers  of 
error  abroad.  They  were  insinuating  and  artful  men — men 
who  had  crept  in  unawares,  and  who,  while  they  professed 
to  hold  the  Christian  doctrine,  were  really  undermining  its 
faith,  and  spreading  corruption  through  the  church.  The 
purpose,  therefore,  of  the  epistle  is  to  put  those  to  whom  it 
was  written  on  their  guard  against  the  corrupt  teachings  of 
these  men,  and  to  encourage  them  to  stand  up  manfully  for 
the  great  principles  of  Christian  truth. 

Who  these  errorists  were,  it  is  not  easy  now  to  determine. 
The  leading  charge  against  them,  both  by  Jude  and  Peter, 
(2  Peter  ii.  1,)  is,  that  they  denied  our  Lord,  (ver.  4;)  and 
yet  it  is  said  that  they  were  numbered  among  Christians, 
and  were  found  in  their  assemblies,  2  Peter  ii.  13;  Jude, 
ver.  12.  By  this  denial,  however,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  they  literally  and  professedly  denied  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  but  that  they  held  doctrines  which  amounted  to  a 
denial  of  him  in  fact.  Comp.  Notes,  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  For  the 
general  characteristics  of  these  teachers,  see  Intro,  to  2  Pet.  §  4. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  and  with  our  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  characteristics  of  the  early  erroneous  sects  in 
the  church,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  who  they 
were.  It  has  been  a  common  opinion,  that  reference  is  had 
by  Peter  and  Jude  to  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitanes ;  and  this 
opinion,  Hug  remarks,  is  "  neither  improbable  nor  incom- 
patible with  the  expressions  of  the  two  apostles,  so  far  as 
we  have  any  certain  knowledge  concerning  this  sect." 
"  The  statements  of  the  ancients,  in  regard  to  their  pro- 
fligacy and  their  detestable  course  of  life,  are  so  consonant 
with  each  other  and  with  the  charges  of  the  apostles,  that 
the  two  epistles  may  be  pertinently  considered  as  referring 
tp  them." — Introduction,  §  182. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  time  when 
the  epistle  was  written.  There  are  no  marks  of  time  in  it 
by  which  that  can  be  known,  nor  is  there  any  account  among 
the  early  Christian  writers  which  determines  this.  Benson 
supposes  that  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, a  few  weeks  or  months  after  the  second  epistle  of 
Peter;  Mill,  that  it  was  written  about  a.  d.  90;  Dodwell 
and  Cave,  that  it  was  written  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  year  71  or  72;  L'Enfant  and  Beausobre, 
that  it  was  between  the  year  70  and  75  ;  Witsius  and  Estius, 
that  it  was  in  the  apostle's  old  age ;  Lardner,  that  it  was 
about  the  year  65  or  66 ;  Michaelis,  that  it  was  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  Macknight,  that  it  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  not  long  before  the  death 
of  Jude.  All  this,  it  is  manifest,  is  mostly  conjecture.  There 
are  only  two  things,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  epistle,  which 
can  be  regarded  as  any  indication  of  the  time  One  is  the 
striking  resemblance  to  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  referring 
clearly  to  the  same  kind  of  errors,  and  warning  those  whom 
he  addressed  against  the  arts  of  the  same  kind  of  teachers, 
thus  showing  that  it  was  written  at  about  the  same  time  as 
that  epistle ;  and  the  other  is,  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  for,  as  Michaelis 
has  well  remarked,  "  As  the  author  has  mentioned  (vers. 
5 — 8)  several  well-known  instances  of  Divine  justice  in 
punishing  sinners,  he  would  probably,  if  Jerusalem  had  been 
already  destroyed,  not  have  neglected  to  add  to  his  other 
examples  this  most  remarkable  instance  of  Divine  vengeance, 
especially  as  Christ  had  himself  foretold  it." — Intro,  iv.  372. 
As  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  second  epistle  of  Peter 
was  written  about  a.d.  64  or  65,  we  shall  not,  probably,  err 
in  supposing  that  this  was  written  not  far  from  that  time. 

§  IV. — THE   RESEMBLANCE  BETWEEN   THIS   EPISTLE  AND   THE 
SECOND   CHAPTER  OF  THE   SECOND  EPISTLE  OF   PETER. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  respecting  this  epistle, 
is  its  resemblance  to  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  epistle 
of  Peter — a  similarity  so  striking  as  to  make  it  quite  certain 
that  one  of  these  writers  had  seen  the  epistle  of  the  other, 
and  copied  from  it ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  adopted  the  language 
of  the  other  as  expressing  his  own  views.  It  is  evident,  that 
substantially  the  same  class  of  teachers  is  referred  to  by  both ; 
that  they  held  the  same  errors,  and  were  guilty  of  the  same 
corrupt  and  dangerous  practices;  and  that  the  two  apostles 
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in  describing  them,  made  use  of  the  same  expressions,  and 
employed  the  same  arguments  against  them.  They  refer  to 
the  same  facts  in  history,  and  to  the  same  arguments  from 
tradition;  and  if  either  of  them  quoted  an  apocryphal  book, 
both  have  done  it.  On  the  resemblance,  compare  the  fol- 
lowing places: — Jude  8,  with  2  Pet.  ii.  10;  Jude  10,  with 
2  Pet.  ii.  12;  Jude  16,  with  2  Pet.  ii.  18;  Jude  4,  with 
2  Pet.  i.  2,  3;  Jude  7,  with  2  Pet.  ii.  6;  Jude  9,  with 
2  Pet.  ii.  11.  The  similarity  between  the  two  is  so  striking, 
both  in  the  general  structure  of  the  argument  and  in  the 
particular  expressions,  that  it  cannot  have  been  accidental. 
It  is  not  such  a  resemblance  as  would  be  likely  to  occur  in 
two  authors,  if  they  had  been  writing  in  a  wholly  independent 
manner.  In  regard  to  this  resemblance,  there  is  but  one  of 
three  ways  in  which  it  can  be  accounted  for  :  either  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  inspired  both  of  them  to  say  the  same  thing, 
without  the  one  having  any  knowledge  of  what  the  other 
said ;  or  that  they  both  copied  from  a  common  document, 
which  is  now  lost ;  or  that  one  copied  from  the  other. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  solutions,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in- 
spired them  both  to  say  the  same  thing,  it  may  be  observed 
that  no  one  can  deny  that  this  is  possible,  but  is  by  no 
means  probable.  No  other  instance  of  the  kind  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  and  the  supposition  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  what  seems  to  have  been  a  law  in  inspiration,  that  the 
sacred  writers  were  allowed  to  express  themselves  according 
to  the  bent  of  their  own  genius.     See  Notes,  1  Cor.  xiv.  32. 

As  to  the  second  of  these  suppositions,  that  they  both 
copied  from  a  common  document,  which  is  now  lost,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  this  is  wholly  without  evidence.  That 
such  a  thing  was  possible,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the 
supposition  should  not  be  adopted  without  necessity.  If 
there  had  been  such  an  original  inspired  document,  it  would 
probably  have  been  preserved  ;  or  there  would  have  been,  in 
one  or  both  of  those  who  copied  from  it,  some  such  allusion 
to  it  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  verify  the  supposition. 

The  remaining  way  of  accounting  for  the  resemblance, 
therefore,  is  to  suppose  that  one  of  them  had  seen  the  epistle 
of  the  other,  and  adopted  the  same  line  of  argument,  and 
many  of  the  same  expressions.  This  will  account  for  all  the 
facts  in  the  case,  and  can  be  supposed  to  be  true  without 
doing  violence  to  any  just  view  of  their  inspiration.  A 
question  still  arises,  however,  whether  Peter  or  Jude  is  the 
original  writer  from   which   the  other   has   copied.      This 
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question  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty,  and  it  is 
of  little  importance.  If  the  common  opinion  which  is  stated 
above  be  correct,  that  Peter  wrote  his  epistle  first,  of  course 
that  determines  the  matter.  But  that  is  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain, nor  is  there  any  method  by  which  it  can  be  determined. 
Hug  adopts  the  other  opinion,  and  supposes  that  Jude  was 
the  original  writer.  His  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  sub- 
stantially these:  (1.)  That  there  is  little  probability  that 
Jude,  in  so  brief  an  epistle  as  his,  consisting  of  only  twenty- 
five  verses,  would  have  made  use  of  foreign  aid.  (2.)  That 
the  style  and  phraseology  of  Jude  is  simple,  unlaboured,  and 
without  ornament ;  while  that  of  Peter  is  artificial,  and  wears 
the  appearance  of  embellishment  and  amplification  ;  that  the 
simple  language  of  Jude  seems  to  have  been  moulded  by 
Peter  into  a  more  elegant  form,  and  is  embellished  with  par- 
ticiples, and  even  with  rhetorical  flourishes.  (3.)  That  there 
is  allusion  in  both  epistles  (2  Pet.  ii.  11;  Jude  9)  to  a  con- 
troversy beteen  angels  and  fallen  spirits ;  but  that  it  is  so 
alluded  to  by  Peter,  that  it  would  not  be  understood  without 
the  more  full  statement  of  Jude ;  and  that  Peter  evidently 
supposed  that  the  letter  of  Jude  was  in  the  hands  of  those 
to  whom  he  wrote,  and  that  thus  the  allusion  would  be  at 
once  understood.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  every 
reader  would  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  alluded  to  by 
Peter ;  it  was  not  stated  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  there  must  have  been  some  book 
to  which  they  had  access,  where  the  information  was  more 
full.  Jude,  however,  as  the  original  writer,  stated  it  more 
at  length,  and  having  done  this,  a  bare  allusion  to  it  by  Peter 
was  all  that  was  necessary.  Jude  states  the  matter  definitely, 
and  expressly  mentions  the  dispute  of  Michael  with  the  devil 
about  the  body  of  Moses.  But  the  language  of  Peter  is  so 
general  and  indefinite,  that  we  could  not  know  what  he 
meant  unless  we  had  Jude  in  our  possession.  See  Hug's 
Intro.,  §  1 76.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  considerations 
have  much  weight,  though  they  are  not  absolutely  conclu- 
sive. It  should  be  added,  that  whichever  supposition  is 
adopted,  the  fact  that  one  has  expressed  substantially  the 
same  sentiments  as  the  other,  and  in  nearly  the  same  lan- 
guage, is  no  reason  for  rejecting  either,  any  more  than  the 
coincidence  between  the  Gospels  is  a  reason  for  concluding 
that  only  one  of  them  can  be  an  inspired  document.  There 
might  have  been  good  reasons  why  the  same  warnings  and 
counsels  should  have  proceeded  from  two  inspired  men 
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UDE, "  the  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  brother  of  James, 

a  Luke  vi.  16. 


to   them    that   are  *  sanctified 
by  God  the  Father,  and  pre- 

b  Acts  xx.  32. 


ANALYSIS    OF   THE  EPISTLE. 

(1.)  The  inscription  and  salutation,  vers.  1,  2.  (2.)  A  statement 
of  the  reasons  why  the  epistle  was  written,  vers.  3,  4.  The  author 
felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  write  to  them,  because  certain  plausible 
errorists  had  crept  in  among  them,  and  there  was  danger  that  their 
faith  would  be  subverted.  (3.)  A  reference  to  past  facts,  showing 
that  men  who  embraced  error,  and  who  followed  corrupt  and  licen- 
tious practices,  would  be  punished,  vers.  5 — 7.  He  refers  particu- 
larly to  the  unbelieving  Hebrews  whom  God  had  delivered  out  of 
Egypt ;  to  the  apostate  angels  ;  and  to  the  corrupt  inhabitants  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  object  in  this  is  to  warn  them  from 
following  the  examples  of  those  who  would  certainly  lead  them  to 
destruction.  (4.)  He  describes  particularly  the  characteristics  of 
these  persons,  agreeing  substantially  in  the  description  with  the 
statement  of  Peter,  vers.  8 — 16.  For  these  characteristics,  comp. 
Intro,  to  2  Peter,  §  4.  In  general,  they  were  corrupt,  sensual,  lewd, 
proud,  arrogant,  disorganizing,  covetous,  murmurers,  complainers, 
wordy,  windy,  spots  in  their  feasts  of  love.  They  had  been  and 
were  professors  of  religion ;  they  were  professed  reformers  ;  they 
made  great  pretensions  to  uncommon  knowledge  of  religious  things. 
In  the  course  of  this  description,  the  apostle  contrasts  their  spirit 
with  that  of  the  archangel  Michael,  (ver.  9,)  and  declares  that  it  was 
with  reference  to  such  a  class  of  men  that  Enoch  long  ago  uttered  a 
solemn  prophecy,  vers.  14,  15.  (5.)  He  calls  to  their  remembrance 
the  fact  that  it  bad  been  predicted  that  there  would  be  such  mockers 
in  the  last  periods  of  the  world ;  and  the  faith  of  true  Christians, 
therefore,  was  not  to  be  shaken,  but  rather  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
their  appearance,  vers.  17 — 19.  (6.)  In  view  of  these  facts  and 
dangers,  the  apostle  addresses  to  them  two  exhortations  :  (a)  to 
adhere  steadfastly  to  the  truths  which  they  had  embraced,  vers.  20, 
21 ;  and  (6)  to  endeavour  to  recall  and  save  those  who  were  led  astray 
— carefully  guarding  themselves  from  the  same  contamination  while 
they  sought  to  save  others,  vers.  22,  23.  (7.)  The  epistle  closes 
with  an  appropriate  ascription  of  praise  to  him  who  was  able  to  keep 
them  from  falling,  and  to  present  them  faultless  before  his  throne, 
vers.  24,  25. 

1.   Jude,  the  servant  of  Jesxis  Christ.     If  the  view  taken  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  epistle  is  correct  Jude  sustained  a  near  relation 
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served  -  in    Jesus    Christ,  and 
called :  d 

2  Mercy  unto  you,  and  peace, 

c  1  Pet.  i.  5.       d  Rom.  viii.  30. 


and  love,  be  multiplied. 

3  Beloved,  when  I  gave  all 
diligence  to  write  unto  you  of 


to  the  Lord  Jesus,  being,  as  James  was,  "the  Lord's  brother,"  Gal. 
i.  19.  The  reasons  why  he  did  not  advert  to  this  fact  here,  as  an 
appellation  which  would  serve  to  designate  him,  and  as  showing  his 
authority  to  address  others  in  the  manner  in  which  he  proposed  to 
do  in  this  epistle,  probably  were,  (1,)  that  the  right  to  do  this  did 
not  rest  on  his  mere  relationship  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  on  the  fact 
that  he  had  called  certain  persons  to  be  his  apostles,  and  had  au- 
thorized them  to  do  it;  and,  (2,)  that  a  reference  to  this  relationship, 
as  a  ground  of  authority,  might  have  created  jealousies  among  the 
apostles  themselves.  We  may  learn  from  the  fact  that  Jude  merely 
calls  himself  "the  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  that  is,  a  Christian, 
(a,)  that  this  is  a  distinction  more  to  be  desired  than  would  be  a 
mere  natural  relationship  to  the  Saviour,  and  consequently  (6)  that 
it  is  a  higher  honour  than  any  distinction  arising  from  birth  or  family. 
Comp.  Matt.  xii.  46 — 50.  If  And  brother  of  James.  See  Intro.,  §  1. 
U  To  them  that  are  sanctified  by  God  the  Father.  To  those  who  are 
holy,  or  who  are  saints.  Comp.  Notes,  Pwom.  i.  7;  Phil.  i.  1.  Though 
this  title  is  general,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  had  some 
particular  saints  in  his  view,  to  wit,  those  who  were  exposed  to  the 
dangers  to  which  he  refers  in  the  epistle.  See  Intro.,  §  3.  As  the 
epistle  was  probably  sent  to  Christians  residing  in  a  certain  place,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  designate  them  more  particularly,  though  it 
■was  often  done.  The  Syriac  version  adds  here,  "To  the  Gentiles 
who  are  called,  beloved  of  God  the  Father,"  etc.  H  And  preserved 
in  Jesus  Christ.  See  Notes,  1  Pet.  i.  5.  The  meaning  is,  that  they 
owed  their  preservation  wholly  to  him;  and  if  they  were  brought  to 
everlasting  life,  it  would  be  only  by  him.  What  the  apostle  here 
says  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  is  true  of  all  Christians.  They 
would  all  fall  away  and  perish  if  it  were  not  for  the  grace  of  God 
keeping  them.  'S  And  called.  Called  to  be  saints.  See  Notes, 
Rom.  i.  7 ;  Eph.  iv.  1. 

2.  Mercy  unto  you,  and  peace,  and  love,  be  multiplied.  This  is  not 
quite  the  form  of  salutaion  used  by  the  other  apostles,  but  it  is  one 
equally  expressive  of  an  earnest  desire  for  their  welfare.  These 
things  are  mentioned  as  the  choicest  blessings  which  could  be  con- 
ferred on  them :  mercy — in  the  pardon  of  all  their  sins  and  accept- 
ance with  God ;  peace — with  God,  with  their  fellow-men,  in  their 
Dwn  consciences,  and  in  the  prospect  of  death ;  and  love — to  God,  to 
the  brethren,  to  all  the  world.  What  blessings  are  there  which 
these  do  not  include  ? 

3.  Beloved.  An  expression  of  strong  affection  used  by  the  apos- 
tles when  addressing  their  brethren,  Rom.  i.  7 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  14 ;  x. 
14;  xv.  58;  2  Cor.  vii.  1;  xii.  19;  Phil.  ii.  12;  iv.  1;  and  often 
elsewhere.  H  When  I  gave  all  diligence.  When  I  applied  my  mind 
earnestly ;  implying  that  he  had  reflected  on  the  subject,  and  thought 
particularly  what  it  would  be  desirable  to  write  to  them.  The  state 
of  mind  referred  to  is  that  of  one  who  was  purposing  to  write  a  letter, 
and  who  thought  over  carefully  what  it  would  be  proper  to  say. 
The  mental  process  which  led  to  writing  the  epistle  seems  to  have 
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the  common  salvation,  •  it  was 
needful  for  me  to  write  unto 
you,    and  exhort   you  that  ye 

e  Titus  i.  4. 


should  earnestly  contend  *  for 
the  faith  which  was  once  de- 
livered unto  the  saints. 

/Gal.  ii.  5. 


been  this :  (a)  For  some  reasons — mainly  from  his  strong  affection  for 
them — he  purposed  to  write  to  them,  (b)  The  general  subject  on 
which  he  designed  to  write  was,  of  course,  something  pertaining  to 
the  common  salvation — for  he  and  they  were  Christians,  (c)  On 
reflecting  what  particular  thing  pertaining  to  this  common  salvation 
it  was  best  for  him  to  write  on,  he  felt  that,  in  view  of  their  peculiar 
dangers,  it  ought  to  be  an  exhortation  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  them.  Macknight  renders  this  less  correctly, 
"  Making  all  haste  to  write  to  you,"  etc.  But  the  idea  is  rather 
that  he  set  himself  diligently  and  earnestly  to  write  to  them  of  the 
great  matter  in  which  they  had  a  common  interest.  U  To  write  unto 
you  of  the  common  salvation.  The  salvation  common  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  to  all  who  bore  the  Christian  name.  The  meaning  is, 
that  he  did  not  think  of  writing  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  a  par- 
ticular class  or  party,  but  on  some  subject  in  which  all  who  were 
Christians  had  a  common  interest.  There  are  great  matters  of 
religion  held  in  common  by  all  Christians,  and  it  is  important  for 
religious  teachers  to  address  their  fellow  Christians  on  those  common 
topics.  After  all,  they  are  more  important  than  the  things  which 
we  may  hold  as  peculiar  to  our  own  party  or  sect,  and  should  be 
more  frequently  dwelt  upon.  If  It  was  needful  for  me  to  write  to  you. 
"  I  reflected  on  the  general  subject,  prompted  by  my  affectionate 
regard  to  write  to  you  of  things  pertaining  to  religion  in  general, 
and,  on  looking  at  the  matter,  I  found  there  Avas  a  particular  topic 
or  aspect  of  the  subject  on  which  it  was  necessary  to  address  you. 
I  saw  the  danger  in  wrhich  you  were  from  false  teachers,  and  felt  it 
not  only  necessary  that  I  should  wnrite  to  you,  but  that  I  should  make 
this  the  particular  subject  of  my  counsels."  IT  And  exhort  you. 
"  That  I  should  make  my  letter  in  fact  an  exhortation  on  a  particular 
topic."  H  That  ye  should  earnestly  contend.  Comp.  Gal.  ii.  5.  The 
word  here  rendered  earnestly  contend — iiraycovl^ecrOai — is  one  of  those 
words  used  by  the  sacred  writers  which  have  allusion  to  the  Grecian 
games.  Comp.  Notes,  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  seq.  This  word  does  not  else- 
where occur  in  the  New  Testament.  It  means  to  contend  upon — i.  e. 
for  or  about  anything ;  and  would  be  applicable  to  the  earnest  effort 
put  forth  in  those  games  to  obtain  the  prize.  The  reference  here,  of 
tourse,  is  only  to  contention  by  argument,  by  reasoning,  by  holding 
fast  the  principles  of  religion,  and  maintaining  them  against  all  op- 
posers.  It  would  not  justify  "contention"  by  arms,  by  violence, 
or  by  persecution ;  for  (a)  that  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  true 
religion,  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  gospel  elsewhere  revealed ; 
(b)  it  is  not  demanded  by  the  proper  meaning  of  the  wrord,  all  that 
that  fairly  implies  being  the  effort  to  maintain  truth  by  argument 
and  by  a  steady  life  ;  (c)  it  is  not  the  most  effectual  way  to  keep  up 
truth  in  the  world  to  attempt  to  do  it  by  force  and  arms.  H  For  the 
faith.  The  system  of  religion  revealed  in  the  gospel.  It  is  called 
faith,  because  that  is  the  cardinal  virtue  in  the  system,  and  because 
all  depends  on  that.  The  rule  here  will  require  that  we  should 
contend  in  this  manner  for  all  truth     ^  Once  delivered  unto  the  saints. 
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4  For  there  are  certain  men  i  before  of  old  ordained  to  this 
crept  in  unawares, s  who  k  were  |  condemnation ;    ungodly   men, 

O  2  Pet.  ii.  1.        h  Rom.  ix.  C2.  ' 

The  word  here  used  («7ra|)  may  mean  either  once  for  all,  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  then  complete,  and  would  not  be  repeated ;  or  formerly •, 
to  wit,  by  the  author  of  the  system.  Doddridge,  Estius,  and  Beza, 
understand  it  in  the  former  way  ;  Macknight  and  others  in  the 
latter  ;  Benson  improperly  supposes  that  it  means  fully  or  perfectly \ 
Perhaps  the  more  usual  sense  of  the  word  would  be,  that  it  was  done 
once  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  to  be  done  again,  and  therefore  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  then  complete,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  added 
to  it.  There  is  indeed  the  idea  that  it  was  formerly  done,  but  with 
this  additional  thought,  that  it  was  then  complete.  Compare,  for 
this  use  of  the  Greek  word  rendered  once,  Heb.  ix.  26 — 28  ;  x.  2 ; 
1  Pet.  iii.  18.  The  delivering  of  this  faith  to  the  saints  here  referred 
to  is  evidently  that  made  by  revelation,  or  the  system  of  truth  which 
God  has  made  known  in  his  word.  Everything  which  He  has  re- 
vealed, we  are  to  defend  as  true.  We  are  to  surrender  no  part  of  it 
whatever,  for  every  part  of  that  system  is  of  value  to  mankind.  By 
a  careful  study  of  the  Bible  we  are  to  ascertain  what  that  system  is, 
and  then  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  in  all  circumstances,  and  at  every 
sacrifice,  we  are  to  maintain  it. 

4.  For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares.  The  apostle  now 
gives  a  reason  for  thus  defending  the  truth,  to  wit,  that  there  were 
artful  and  wTicked  men  who  had  crept  into  the  church,  pretending 
to  be  religious  teachers,  but  whose  doctrines  tended  to  sap  the  very 
foundations  of  truth.  The  apostle  Peter,  describing  these  same 
persons,  says,  "  who  privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies."  See 
Notes,  2  Pet.  ii.  1.  Substantially  the  same  idea  is  expressed  here 
by  saying  that  they  "had  crept  in  unawares ;"  that  is,  they  had 
come  in  by  stealth ;  they  had  not  come  by  a  bold  and  open  avowal 
of  their  real  sentiments.  They  professed  to  teach  the  Christian 
religion,  when  in  fact  they  denied  some  of  its  fundamental  doctrines ; 
they  professed  to  be  holy,  when  in  fact  they  were  living  most  scan- 
dalous lives.  In  all  ages  there  have  been  men  who  were  willing  to 
do  this  for  base  purposes.  H  Who  were  before  of  old  ordained  to  this 
condemnation.  That  is,  to  the  condemnation  (Kptfia.)  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  specify.  The  statements  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  epistle 
show  that  by  the  word  used  here  he  refers  to  the  wrath  that  shall 
come  upon  the  ungodly  in  the  future  world.  See  vers.  5 — 7,  15. 
The  meaning  clearly  is,  that  the  punishment  which  befell  the  unbe- 
lieving Israelites,  (ver.  5  ;)  the  rebel  angels,  (ver.  6  ;)  the  inhabitants 
of  Sodom,  (ver.  7 ;)  and  of  which  Enoch  prophesied,  (ver.  15,)  awaited 
those  persons.  The  phrase  of  old — iraXcu — means  long  ago,  implying 
that  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  though  without  determining 
how  much.  It  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  the  following 
places:  Matt.  xi.  21,  "they  would  have  repented  long  ago;"  Mark 
xv.  44,  "  whether  he  had  been  any  ivhile  dead  ;"  Luke  x.  13,  "  they 
had  a  great  while  ago  repented  ;"  Heb.  i.  1,  "  spake  in  time  past  unto 
the  fathers;"  2  Pet.  i.  9,  "purged  from  his  old  sins;"  and  in  the 
passage  before  us.  So  far  as  this  word  is  concerned,  the  reference 
here  may  have  been  to  any  former  remote  period,  whether  in  the 
time  of  the  prophets,  of  Enoch,  or  in  eternity.    It  does  not  necessarily 
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turning '  the  grace  of  our  God 
into  lasciviousness,  and  denying 

i  Titus  i.  15,  16. 


the   only   Lord  God,  and    our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


imply  that  it  was  eternal,  though  it  might  apply  to  that,  if  the  thing 
referred  to  was,  from  other  sources,  certainly  known  to  have  been 
from  eternity.     It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether,  if  the  thing 
referred  to  had  occurred  from  eternity,  this  would  have  been  the 
word  used  to  express  it,  (comp.  Eph.  i.  4;)  and  it  is  certain  that  it 
cannot  be  proved  from  the  use  of  this  word  (naKai)  that  the  "ordina- 
tion to  condemnation"  was  eternal.     Whatever  may  be  referred  to 
by  that  "  ordaining  to  condemnation,"  this  word  will  not  prove  that 
it  was  an  eternal  ordination.     All  that  is  fairly  implied  in  it  will  be 
met  by  the  supposition  that  it  occurred  in  any  remote  period,  say  in 
the  time  of  the  prophets.    The  word  here  rendered  "before  ordained" 
— 7rpoyeypafj.fj.euoi,  from  rrpoypdcpw — occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only 
here  and  in  the  following  places  :  Rom.  xv.  4,  twice,  "Whatsoever 
things  were  written  aforetime,  were  xoritten  for  our  learning ;"  Gal. 
iii.  1,  "  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently  set  forth;"  and  Eph.  iii.  3, 
"As  I  wrote  afore  in  few  words."     Comp.  Notes,  Gal.  iii.  1.     In 
these  places  there  is  evidently  no  idea  implied  of  ordaining,  or  pre- 
ordaining, in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  are  now  commonly 
understood.     To  that  word  there  is  usually  attached  the  idea  of 
designating  or  appointing  as  by  an  arbitrary  decree ;  but  no  such 
meaning  enters  into  the  word  here  used.    The  Greek  word  properly 
means,  to  xorite  before ;  then  to  have  xoritten  before ;  and  then,  with 
reference  to  time  future,  to  post  up  beforehand  in  icriting  ;  to  announce 
by  posting  up  on  a  written  tablet,  as  of  some  ordinance,  law,  or  re- 
quirement ;    as  descriptive  of  what  will  be,   or  what  should  be. 
Comp.  Rob.  Lexicon.     Burder  (in  Rosenmiiller's  Morgenland,  in 
he.)  remarks  that  "the  names  of  those  who  were  to  be  tried  were 
usually  posted  up  in  a  public  place,  as  was  also  their  sentence  after 
their  condemnation,  and  that  this  was  denoted  by  the  same  Greek 
word  which  the  apostle  uses  here.     Eisner,"  says  he,  "remarks 
that  the  Greek  authors  use  the  word  as  applicable  to  those  who, 
among  the  Romans,  were  said  to  be  proscribed ;  that  is,  those  whose 
names  were  posted  up  in  a  public  place,  whereby  they  were  appointed 
to  death,  and  in  reference  to  whom  a  reward  was  offered  to  any  one 
who  would  kill  them."     The  idea  here  clearly  is  that  of  some  such 
designation  beforehand  as  xooidd  occur  if  the  persons  had  been  pub- 
licly posted  as  appointed  to  death.     Their  names,  indeed,  were  not 
mentioned,  but  there  wras  such  a  description  of  them,  or  of  their 
character,  that  it  was  clear  who  were  meant.     In  regard  to  the 
question  what  the  apostle  means  by  such  a  designation  or  appoint- 
ment beforehand,  it  is  clear  that  he  does  not  refer  in  this  place  to 
any  arbitrary  or  eternal  decree,  but  to  such  a  designation  as  was 
made  by  the  facts   to  which  he  immediately  refers  —  that  is,  to 
the  Divine  prediction  that  there  would  be  such  persons,  (vers.  14, 
15,  18  ;)  and  to  the  consideration  that  in  the  case  of  the  unbelieving 
Israelites,  the  rebel  angels,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  there  was 
as  clear  a  proof  that  such  persons  would  be  punished  as  if  their 
names  had  been  posted  up.     All  these  instances  bore  on  just  such 
cases  as  these,  and  in  these  facts  they  might  read  their  sentence  as 
cfcarly  as  if  their  names  had  been  written  on  the  face  of  the  sky, 
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This  interpretation  seems  to  me  to  embrace  all  that  the  words  fairly 
imply,  and  all  that  the  exigence  of  the  case  demands  ;  and  if  this  be 
correct,  then  two  things  follow:  (1,)  that  this  passage  should  not 
be  adduced  to  prove  that  God  has  from  all  eternity,  by  an  arbitrary 
decree,  ordained  a  certain  portion  of  the  race  to  destruction,  what- 
ever may  be  true  on  that  point ;  and,  (2,)  that  all  abandoned  sinners 
now  may  see,  in  the  facts  which  have  occurred  in  the  treatment  of 
the  wicked  in  past  times,  just  as  certain  evidence  of  their  destruction, 
if  they  do  not  repent,  as  if  their  names  were  written  in  letters  of 
light,  and  if  it  were  announced  to  the  universe  that  they  would  be 
damned.      IT   Ungodly  men.      Men  without  piety  or  true  religion, 
whatever  may  be  their  pretensions.     U  Turning  the  grace  of  our  God 
into  lasciviousness.     Abusing  the  doctrines  of  grace  so  as  to  give  in- 
dulgence to  corrupt  and  carnal  propensities.    That  is,  probably,  they 
gave  this  form  to  their  teaching,  as  Antinomians  have  often  done, 
that  by  the  gospel  they  were  released  from  the  obligations  of  the 
law,  and  might  give  indulgence  to  their  sinful  passions  in  order  that 
grace  might  abound.     Antinomianism  began  early  in  the  world, 
and  has  always  had  a  wide  prevalence.    The  liability  of  the  doctrines 
of  grace  to  be  thus  abused  was  foreseen  by  Paul,  and  against  such 
abuse  he  earnestly  sought  to  guard  the  Christians  of  his  time,  Rom. 
vi.  1,  seq.     H  And  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.     See  Notes,  2  Pet.  ii.  1.     That  is,  the  doctrines  which  they 
held  were  in  fact  a  denial  of  the  only  true  God,  and  of  the  Redeemer 
of  men.     It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  openly  and  formally  did 
this,  for  then  they  could  have  made  no  pretensions  to  the  name 
Christian,  or  even  to  religion  of  any  kind  ;  but  the  meaning  must  be, 
that  in  fact  the  doctrines  which  they  held  amounted  to  a  denial  of 
the  true  God,  and  of  the  Saviour  in  his  proper  nature  and  work. 
Some  have  proposed  to  read  this,  "  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  even 
(koI)  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  but  the  Greek  does  not  demand  this 
construction  even  if  it  would  admit  it,  and  it  is  most  in  accordance 
with  Scripture  usage  to  retain  the  common  translation.     It  may  be 
added,  also,  that  the  common  translation  expresses  all  that  the  exigence 
of  the  passage  requires.  Their  doctrines  and  practice  tended  as  really 
to  the  denial  of  the  true  God  as  they  did  to  the  denial  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.     Peter  in  his  second  epistle,  (ch.  ii.  1,)  has  adverted  only  to 
one  aspect  of  their  doctrine — that  it  denied  the  Saviour ;  Jude  adds, 
if  the  common  reading  be  correct,  that  it  tended  also  to  a  denial  of 
the  true  God.    The  word  God  (Qebu)  is  wanting  in  many  manuscripts, 
and  in  the  Vulgate  and  Coptic  versions,  and  Mill,  Hammond,  and 
Bengel  suppose  it  should  be  omitted.     It  is  also  wanting  in  the 
editions  of  Tittman,  Griesbach,  and  Hahn.    The  amount  of  authority 
seems  to  be  against  it.     The  word  rendered  Lord,  in  the  phrase 
"Lord  God,"  is  AeairuTris,  despotes,  and  means  here  Sovereig?i,  or 
Ruler,  but  it  is  a  word  which  may  be  appropriately  applied  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.    It  is  the  same  word  which  is  used  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  2  Pet.  ii.  1.     See  it  explained  in  the  Notes  on  that  verse. 
If  the  word  "  God"  is  to  be  omitted  in  this  place,  the  passage  would 
be  wholly  applicable,  beyond  question,  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  would 
mean,  "  denying  our  only  Sovereign  and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ."     It  is 
perhaps  impossible  now  to  determine  with  certainty  the  true  reading 
of  the  text ;  nor  is  it  very  material.     "Whichever  of  the  readings  is 
correct ;  whether  the  word  (0e<5y)  God  is  to  be  retained  or  not,  the 
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5  I  will  therefore  put  you  ia 
remembrance,  though  ye  once 
knew  this,  how  that  the  Lord/' 
having  saved  the  people  out  of 
the  hind  of  Egypt,  afterward 
k  1  Cor.  x.  5—12 


destroyed  '  them  that  believed 
not. 

6  And  the  angels'"  which  kept 
not  their  l  first  estate,  but  left 

/  Numb.  xiv.  29,  37;  Ilcb.  iii.  16—19. 
m  John  viii.  44.        1  principality. 


sentiment  expressed  would  be  true,  that  their  doctrines  amounted 
to  a  practical  denial  of  the  only  true  God  ;  and  equally  so  that  they 
were  a  denial  of  the  only  Sovereign  and  Lord  of  the  true  Christian. 

5.  /  will  therefore  put  you  in  remembrance.  "  To  show  you  what 
must  be  the  doom  of  such  men,  I  will  call  certain  facts  to  your 
recollection,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  respecting  the  Divine 
treatment  of  the  wicked  in  times  past."  H  Though  ye  once  knew 
this.  That  is,  you  were  formerly  made  acquainted  with  these  things, 
though  they  may  not  be  now  fresh  in  your  recollection.  On  the  dif- 
ferent significations  affixed  to  the  word  once  in  this  place,  see  Bloom- 
field,  Crit.  Digest,  in  loc.  The  thing  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  apostle  was  an  intention  to  call  to  their  recollection,  as 
bearing  on  the  case  before  him,  facts  with  which  they  had  formerly 
been  familiar,  and  about  which  there  was  no  doubt.  It  was  the 
thing  which  we  often  endeavour  to  do  in  argument — to  remind  a 
person  of  some  fact  which  he  once  knew  very  well,  and  which  bears 
directly  on  the  case.  II  How  that  the  Lord,  having  saved  the  peojyle 
out  of  the  la7id  of  Egypt.  Comp.  Notes,  1  Cor.  x.  5 — 12.  The 
bearing  of  this  fact  on  the  case,  before  the  mind  of  Jude,  seems  to 
have  been  this — that,  as  those  who  had  been  delivered  from  Egypt 
were  afterward  destroyed  for  their  unbelief,  or  as  the  mere  fact  of 
their  being  rescued  did  not  prevent  destruction  from  coming  on 
them,  so  the  fact  that  these  persons  seemed  to  be  delivered  from  sin, 
and  had  become  professed  followers  of  God,  would  not  prevent  their 
being  destroyed  if  they  led  wicked  lives.  It  might  rather  be  inferred 
from  the  example  of  the  Israelites  that  they  would  be.  II  Afterward. 
to  SevTepov — the  second;  that  is,  the  second  thing  in  order,  or  again. 
The  expression  is  unusual  in  this  sense,  but  the  apostle  seems  to 
nave  fixed  his  mind  on  this  event  as  a  second  great  and  important 
fact  in  regard  to  them.  The  first  was  that  they  were  delivered ; 
the  second,  that  they  were  destroyed.  IT  Destroyed  them  that  believed 
not.  That  is,  on  account  of  their  unbelief.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  promised  land,  but  were  cut  off  in  the  wilderness.  See 
the  Notes  on  Heb.  iii.  16—19. 

6.  And  the  angels  ichich  kept  not  their  first  estate.  A  second  case 
denoting  that  the  wicked  would  be  punished.  Comp.  Notes,  2  Pet. 
ii.  4.  The  word  rendered  estate  (dpxyv)  is,  in  the  margin,  princi- 
pality. The  word  properly  means,  beginning,  commencement;  and 
then  that  which  surpasses  others,  which  is  first,  etc.,  in  point  of 
rank  and  honour  ;  or  pre-eminence,  priority,  precedence,  princedom. 
Here  it  refers  to  the  rank  and  dignity  which  the  angels  had  in 
heaven.  That  rank  or  pre-eminence  they  did  not  keep,  but  fell 
from  it.  On  the  word  used  here,  comp.  Eph.  i.  2 ;  iii.  10  ;  Col.  ii.  10, 
as  applied  to  angels;  1  Cor.  xv.  24;  Eph.  vi.  12;  Col.  ii.  15,  as 
applied  to  demons.  IT  But  left  their  own  habitation.  To  wit,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  interpretation,  in  heaven.     The  word  rendered 
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their  own  habitation,  he  hath 
reserved  in  everlasting  chains,  ■ 
under  darkness,  unto  the  judg- 

m  2  PeL  ii.  4- 


rnent "  of  the  great  day. 

7  Even  as  Sodom  ■  and  Go- 
morrha,    and  the  cities   about 

n  Rev.  xx.  10.      o  Gen.  xix.  24. 


liabitation  (olKrjrrjpioy)  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.. 
It  means  here  that  heaven  was  their  native  abode  or  dwelling-place. 
They  left  it  by  sin ;  but  the  expression  here  would  seem  possibly  to 
mean  that  they  became  dissatisfied  with  their  abode,  and  voluntarily 
preferred  to  change  it  for  another.  If  they  did  become  thus  dis- 
satisfied, the  cause  is  wholly  unknown,  and  conjecture  is  useless. 
Some  of  the  later  Jews  supposed  that  they  relinquished  heaven  out 
of  love  for  the  daughters  of  men. — Robinson.  II  He  hath  reserved  in 
everlasting  chains.  See  Notes,  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  Peter  says,  "  chains  of 
darkness  ;"  that  is,  the  darkness  encompasses  them  as  chains.  Jude 
says  that  those  chains  are  "  everlasting,"  {Zeajxois  aiSiois.)  Comp. 
Rom.  i.  20,  "his  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  The  word  does 
not  elsewhere  occur.  It  is  an  appropriate  word  to  denote  that 
which  is  eternal ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  if  a  Greek  tcished  to 
express  that  idea,  this  would  be  a  proper  word  to  use.  The  sense 
is,  that  that  deep  darkness  always  endures  ;  there  is  no  intermis- 
sion ;  no  light ;  it  will  exist  for  ever.  This  passage  in  itself  does 
not  prove  that  the  punishment  of  the  rebel  angels  will  be  eternal, 
but  merely  that  they  are  kept  in  a  dark  prison  in  which  there  is  no 
light,  and  which  is  to  exist  for  ever,  with  reference  to  the  final  trial. 
The  punishment  of  the  rebel  angels  after  the  judgment  is  repre- 
sented as  an  everlasting  fire,  which  has  been  prepared  for  them  and 
their  followers,  Matt.  xxv.  41. 

7.  Even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  Notes,  2  Pet.  ii.  6.  IF  And  the 
cities  about  them.  Admah  and  Zeboim,  Gen.  xiv.  2 ;  Deut.  xxix.  23 ; 
Hosea  xi.  8.  There  may  have  been  other  towns,  also,  that  perished 
at  the  same  time,  but  these  are  particularly  mentioned.  They  seem 
to  have  partaken  of  the  same  general  characteristics,  as  neighbour- 
ing towns  and  cities  generally  do.  U  In  like  manner.  "In  a  manner 
like  to  these,"  {rhv  ojxoiov  tovtois  Tpo-rrov.)  The  Greek  word  these,  is 
in  the  plural  number.  There  has  been  much  diversity  in  inter- 
preting this  clause.  Some  refer  it  to  the  angels,  as  if  it  meant  that 
the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  committed  sin  in  a  way  similar 
to  the  angels;  some  suppose  that  it  refers  to  the  wicked  teachers 
about  whom  Jude  was  discoursing,  meaning  that  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  committed  the  same  kind  of  sins  which  they  did ;  some 
that  the  meaning  is,  that  "  the  cities  round  about  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah"  sinned  in  the  same  way  as  those  cities ;  and  some  that 
they  were  punished  in  the  same  manner,  and  were  set  forth  like 
them  as  an  example.  I  see  no  evidence  that  it  refers  to  the  angels ; 
and  if  it  did,  it  would  not  prove,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  their 
sin  was  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Sodom,  since  there  might  have 
been  a  resemblance  in  some  respects,  though  not  in  all.  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe,  as  Macknight  holds,  that  it  refers  to  false  teachers, 
since  that  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  copied 
their  example  long  before  the  example  was  set.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  the  reference  is  to  the  cities  round  about  Sodom ; 
and  that  the  sense  is,  that  they  committed  iniquity  in  the  samfi 
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them,    in   like    manner    giving 

themselves  over  to  fornication, 

and  going  after '  strange  flesh, 

1  other. 


are  set  forth  for  an  example, 
suffering  the  vengeance  of  eter- 
nal fire. 


manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  did,  and  were  set  forth  in  the 
same  way  as  an  example.  *i  Going  after  strange  flesh.  Marg.,  other. 
The  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  peculiar  sin  which,  from  the  name 
Sodom,  has  been  called  sodomy.  Comp.  Rom.  i.  27.  The  meaning 
of  the  phrase  going  after  is,  that  they  were  greatly  addicted  to  this 
vice.  The  word  strange,  or  other,  refers  to  that  which  is  contrary  to 
nature.  Doddridge,  however,  explains  it,  "  going  after  strange  and 
detestable  gratifications  of  their  pampered  and  indulged  flesh." 
H  Are  set  forth  for  an  example.  They  furnish  a  warning  against  all 
such  conduct,  and  a  demonstration  that  punishment  shall  come 
upon  the  ungodly.  The  condemnation  of  any  sinner,  or  of  any  clas3 
of  sinners,  always  furnishes  such  a  warning.  See  Notes,  2  Pet.  ii.  6. 
IT  Suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire.  The  word  rendered  suffering 
(u7re'xoi;o-ai)  means,  properly,  holding  under — as,  for  example,  the 
hand ;  then  to  hold  towards  any  one,  as  the  ear — to  give  attention ; 
then  it  is  used  as  denoting  to  hold  a  discourse  towards  or  with  any 
one,  or  to  hold  satisfaction  to  any  one,  to  make  atonement ;  and 
then  as  undergoing,  paying,  or  suffering  punishment,  when  united,  as 
it  is  here,  with  the  word  5/«rjr,  (punishment,  or  vengeance.)  See 
Rob.  Lex.  Here  it  expresses  the  idea  of  undergoing  punishment. 
The  word  properly  agrees  in  the  construction  with  cities,  (ir6\ets,) 
referring  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  around  them ; 
but  the  things  affirmed  relate  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities.  The 
word  vengeance  means  punishment;  that  is,  such  vengeance  as  the 
Lord  takes  on  the  guilty ;  not  vengeance  for  the  gratification  of 
private  and  personal  feeling,  but  like  that  which  a  magistrate 
appoints  for  the  maintenance  of  the  laws;  such  as  justice  demands. 
The  phrase  "  eternal  fire"  is  one  that  is  often  used  to  denote  future 
punishment — as  expressing  the  severity  and  intensity  of  the  suffer- 
ing. See  Notes,  Matt.  xxv.  41.  As  here  used,  it  cannot  mean  that 
the  fires  which  consumed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  literally 
eternal,  or  were  kept  always  burning,  for  that  was  not  true.  "The 
expression  seems  to  denote,  in  this  connexion,  two  things  :  (1.) 
That  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  with  their  inhabitants, 
was  as  entire  and  perpetual  as  if  the  fires  had  been  always  burning 
— the  consumption  was  absolute  and  enduring — the  sinners  were 
wholly  cut  off,  and  the  cities  for  ever  rendered  desolate ;  and  (2) 
that,  in  its  nature  and  duration,  this  was  a  striking  emblem  of  the 
destruction  which  will  come  upon  the  ungodly.  I  do  not  see  that 
the  apostle  here  means  to  affirm  that  those  particular  sinners  who 
dwelt  in  Sodom  would  be  punished  for  ever,  for  his  expressions  do 
not  directly  affirm  that,  and  his  argument  does  not  demand  it ;  but 
still  the  image  in  his  mind,  in  the  destruction  of  those  cities,  was 
clearly  that  of  the  utter  desolation  and  ruin  of  which  this  was  the 
emblem ;  of  the  perpetual  destruction  of  the  wicked,  like  that  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  have  used  the  word  eternal — meaning  here 
perpetual — since,  if  in  his  mind  there  was  no  image  of  future  punish - 
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8  Likewise  also  these  filthy 
dreamers  defile ''the  flesh,  de- 
spise dominion,  and  speak  evil 

p  2  Pet.  ii.  10,  11. 
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of  dignities. 

9  Yet  Michael q  the  archangel, 
when  contending  with  the  devil 

q  Dan.  xn.  1. 


ment,  all  that  the  argument  would  have  demanded  was  the  simple 
statement  that  they  were  cut  off  by  fire.  The  passage,  then,  cannot 
be  used  to  prove  that  the  particular  dwellers  in  Sodom  'will  be 
punished  for  ever — whatever  may  be  the  truth  on  that  point ;  but 
that  there  is  a  place  of  eternal  punishment,  of  which  that  was  a 
striking  emblem.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  case  was  one  which 
furnished  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  God  will  punish  sin; 
that  this  was  an  example  of  the  punishment  which  God  sometimes 
inflicts  on  sinners  in  this  world,  and  a  type  of  that  eternal  punish- 
ment which  will  be  inflicted  in  the  next. 

S.  Likewise  also.  In  the  same  way  do  these  persons  defile  the 
flesh,  or  resemble  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  ;  that  is,  they  practise 
the  same  kind  of  vices.  "What  the  apostle  says  is,  that  their  cha- 
racter resembled  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom ;  the  example 
which  he  adduces  of  the  punishment  which  was  brought  on  those 
sinners,  leaves  it  to  be  clearly  inferred  that  the  persons  of  whom  he 
was  speaking  would  be  punished  in  a  similar  manner.  II  These 
filthy  dreamers.  The  word  filthy  has  been  supplied  by  our  trans- 
lators, but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  have  been  intro- 
duced. The  Greek  word  (evvTrndCw)  means  to  dream;  and  is 
applied  to  these  persons  as  holding"  doctrines  and  opinions  which 
sustained  the  same  relation  to  truth  which  dreams  do  to  good  sense. 
Their  doctrines  were  the  fruits  of  mere  imagination,  foolish  vagaries 
and  fancies.  The  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament, 
except  in  Acts  ii.  17,  where  it  is  applied  to  visions  in  dreams. 
H  Defile  the  flesh.  Pollute  themselves  ;  give  indulgence  to  corrupt 
passions  and  appetites.  See  Notes,  2  Pet.  ii.  10.  H  Despise  domi- 
nion. The  same  Greek  word  is  used  here  which  occurs  in  2  Pet.  ii.  10. 
See  Notes  on  that  verse.  II  And  speak  evil  of  dignities.  See  Notes 
on  2  Pet.  ii.  10. 

9.  Yet  Michael  the  archangel,  etc.  This  verse  has  given  more  per- 
plexity to  expositors  than  any  other  part  of  the  epistle  ;  and  in  fact 
the  difficulties  in  regard  to  it  have  been  so  great  that  some  have 
been  led  to  regard  the  epistle  as  spurious.  The  difficulty  has  arisen 
from  these  two  circumstances  :  (1.)  Ignorance  of  the  origin  of  what 
is  said  here  of  Michael  the  archangel,  nothing  of  this  kind  being 
found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  (2)  the  improbability  of  the  story 
itself,  which  looks  like  a  mere  Jewish  fable.  Peter  in  his  second 
epistle,  chap.  ii.  2,  made  a  general  reference  to  angels  as  not  bringing 
railing  accusations  against  others  before  the  Lord ;  but  Jude  refers 
to  a  particular  case — the  case  of  Michael  when  contending  about  the 
body  of  Moses.  The  methods  proposed  of  reconciling  the  passage 
with  the  proper  ideas  of  inspiration  have  been  various,  though 
perhaps  no  one  of  them  relieves  it  of  all  difficulty.  It  would  be 
:nc'.,>nsistent  with  the  design  of  these  Notes  to  go  into  an  extended 
examination  of  this  passage.  Those  who  wish  to  see  a  full  investi- 
gation of  it  may  consult  Michaelis'  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, vol.  iv.  pp.  378—393 ;    Lardner,  vol.  vi.  p.  312,  seq.  ;   Hug, 
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he  disputed  about  the  body  of  I  him   a  railing  accusation,  but 
Moses, r  durst  *  not  bring  against      said,  The  Lord '  rebuke  thee. 

.  '  Deut.  xxxiv.  6.        s  Exod.  xxii.  C8.    I  |  /  Zecli.  iii.  2. 


Intro.  §  183  ;  Benson,  in  loc;  Rosenmuller's  Morgenland,  iii.  pp.  196, 
197  ;  and  Wetstein,  in  loc.     The  principal  methods  of  relieving  the 
difficulty  have  been  the  following  :  I.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  passage  in  Zecharjah,  chap.  iii.  1,  seq.  "  And  he 
showed  me  Joshua  the  high  priest  standing  before  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  and  Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him.     And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Satan,  the  Lord  rebuke  thee,  O  Satan,"  etc.     The 
opinion  that  Jude  refers  to  this  passage  was  held  by  Lardner.     But 
the  objections  to  this  are  very  obvious  :  (1.)  There  is  no  similarity 
between  the  two,  except  the  expression,  "the  Lord  rebuke  thee." 
(2.)    The  name  Michael  does  not  occur  at  all  in  the  passage  in 
Zechariah.     (3.)  There  is  no  mention  made  of  the  "  body  of  Moses" 
there,  and  no  allusion  to  it  whatever.     (4.)  There  is  no  intimation 
that  there  was  any  such  contention  about  his  body.     There  is  a  mere 
mention  that  Satan  resisted  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  as  seen  in  the 
vision,  but  no  intimation  that  the  controversy  had  any  reference  to 
Moses  in  any  way.     (5.)  The  reason  of  the  resistance  which  Satan 
offered  to  the  angel  in  the  vision  as  seen  by  Zechariah  is  stated.     It 
was  in  regard  to  the  consecration  of  Joshua  to  the  office  of  high, 
priest  implying  a  return  of  prosperity  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  worship  of  God  there  in  its  purity,  see  Zech.  iii.  2.    To  this 
Satan  was  of  course  opposed,  and  the  vision  represents  him  as  resist- 
ing the  angel  in  his  purpose  thus  to  set  him  apart  to  that  office. 
These  reasons  seem  to  me  to  make  it  clear  that  Jude  did  not  refer  to 
the  passage  in  Zechariah,  nor  is  there  any  other  place  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  which  it  can  be  supposed  he  had  reference.     II.  Hug 
supposes  that  the  reference  here,  as  well  as  that  in  ver.  14,  to  the 
prophecy  of  Enoch,  is  derived  from  some  apocryphal  books  existing 
in  the  time  of  Jude ;  and  that  though  those  books  contained  mere 
fables,  the  apostle  appealed  to  them,  not  as  conceding  what  was  said 
to  be  true,  but  in  order  to  refute  and  rebuke  those  against  whom 
he  wrote,   out  of  books  which  they  admitted  to  be  of  authority. 
Intro.  §  183.    Arguments  and  confutations,  he  says,  drawn  from  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  would  have  been  of  no  avail  in  reasoning  with, 
them,  for  these  they  evaded,  (2  Pet.  iii.  16,)  and  there  were  no  surer 
means  of  influencing  them  than  those  writings  which  they  themselves 
valued  as  the  sources  of  their  peculiar  views.     According  to  this, 
the  apostle  did  not  mean  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  but 
merely  to  make  use  of  it  in  argument.     The  objection  to  this  is,  that 
the  apostle  does  in  fact  seem  to  refer  to  the  contest  between  Michael 
and  the  devil  as  true.     He  speaks  of  it  in  the  same  way  in  which  he 
would  have  done  if  he  had  spoken  of  the  death  of  Moses,  or  of  his 
smiting  the  rock,  or  of  his  leading  the  children  of  Israel  across  the 
Red  Sea,  or  of  any  other  fact  in  history.     If  he  regarded  it  as  a  mere 
fable,  though  it  would  have  been  honest  and  consistent  with  all 
proper  views  of  inspiration  for  him  to  have  said  to  those  against 
whom  he  argued,  that  on  their  own  principles  such  and  such  things 
were  true,  yet  it  would  not  be  honest  to  speak  of  it  as  a  fact  which 
he  admitted  to  be  true.     Besides,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
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is  not  arguing  with  them,  in  which  case  it  might  be  admissible  to 
reason  in  this  way,  but  was  making  statements  to  others  about  them, 
and  showing  that  they  manifested  a  spirit  entirely  different  from 
that  which  the  angels  evinced  even  when  contending  in  a  just  cause 
against  the  prince  of  all  evil.  III.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
apostle  quotes  an  apocryphal  book  existing  in  his  time,  containing 
this  account,  and  that  he  means  to  admit  that  the  account  is  true. 
Origen  mentions  such  a  book,  called  "  the  Assumption  of  Moses," 
(AvoA7j^ts  tov  Mgo<t€us,)  as  extant  in  his  time,  containing  this  very 
account  of  the  contest  between  Michael  and  the  devil  about  the  body 
of  Moses.  That  was  a  Jewish  Greek  book,  and  Origen  supposed 
that  this  was  the  source  of  the  account  here.  That  book  is  now  lost. 
There  is  still  extant  a  book  in  Hebrew,  called  Ht^D  DVtDQ— "  the 
Death  of  Moses,"  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  book  referred 
to  by  Origen.  That  books  contains  many  fabulous  stories  about  the 
death  of  Moses,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  some  Jew  drawing 
wholly  upon  his  imagination.  An  account  of  it  may  be  seen  in 
Michaelis,  Intro,  iv.  p.  381,  seq.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  is  the  same  book  referred  to  by  Origen  under  the  name  of 
"  the  Assumption  of  Moses  ;"  and  there  is  a  moral  certainty  that 
an  inspired  writer  could  not  have  quoted  it  as  of  authority.  Further, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  such  a  book  as  Origen  refers 
to,  under  the  title  of  "  the  Assumption  of  Moses,"  was  extant  in  his 
time,  but  that  does  not  prove  by  any  means  that  it  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  Jude,  or  that  he  quoted  it.  There  is,  indeed,  no  positive 
proof  that  it  was  not  extant  in  the  time  of  Jude,  but  there  is  none 
that  it  was,  and  all  the  facts  in  the  case  will  be  met  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  written  afterwards,  and  that  the  tradition  on  the 
subject  here  referred  to  by  Jude  was  incorporated  into  it.  IV.  The 
remaining  supposition  is,  that  Jude  here  refers  to  a  prevalent  tradition 
among  the  Jews,  and  that  he  has  adopted  it  as  containing  an  import- 
ant truth,  and  one  which  bore  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  In 
support  of  this,  it  may  be  observed,  (a,)  that  it  is  well  known  that 
there  were  many  traditions  of  this  nature  among  the  JeAvs.  See 
Notes,  Matt.  xv.  2.  (5)  That  though  many  of  these  traditions  were 
puerile  and  false,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  some  of  them 
might  have  been  founded  in  truth,  (c)  That  an  inspired  writer 
might  select  those  which  were  true,  for  the  illustration  of  his  subject, 
with  as  much  propriety  as  he  might  select  what  was  written  ;  since 
if  what  was  thus  handed  down  by  tradition  was  true,  it  was  as  proper 
to  use  it  as  to  use  a  fact  made  known  in  any  other  way.  (d)  That 
in  fact  such  traditions  were  adopted  by  the  inspired  writers  when 
they  would  serve  to  illustrate  a  subject  which  they  were  discussing. 
Thus  Paul  refers  to  the  tradition  about  Jannes  and  Jambres  as  true 
history.  See  Notes,  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  (e)  If,  therefore,  what  is  here 
said  was  true,  there  was  no  impropriety  in  its  being  referred  to  by 
Jude  as  an  illustration  of  his  subject.  The  only  material  question 
then  is,  whether  it  is  true.  And  who  can  prove  that  it  is  not  ?  What 
evidence  is  there  that  it  is  not  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  not  r  There  are  many  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  angels ; 
there  is  express  mention  of  such  an  angel  as  Michael,  (Dan.  xii.  1 ;) 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  the  devil ;  and  there  are  numerous 
affirmations  that  both  bad  and  good  angels  are  employed  in  important 
transactions  on  the  eartfv     "Who  can  prove  that  such  spirits  never 
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meet,  never  come  in  conflict,  never  encounter  each  other  in  executing 
their  purposes  ?  Good  men  meet  bad  men,  and  why  is  it  any  more 
absurd  to  suppose  that  good  angels  may  encounter  bad  ones  ?  It 
should  be  remembered,  further,  that  there  is  no  need  of  supposing 
that  the  subject  of  the  dispute  "was  about  burying  the  body  of  Moses ; 
or  that  Michael  sought  to  bury  it,  and  the  devil  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent it — the  one  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites,  and  the  other  that  it  might  be.  This  indeed  became 
incorporated  into  the  tradition  in  the  apocryphal  books  which  were 
afterwards  written  ;  but  Jude  says  not  one  word  of  this,  and  is  in 
no  way  responsible  for  it.  All  that  he  says  is,  that  there  was  a  con- 
tention or  dispute  (Hia.Kpiv6ntvos  die\4yeTo)  respecting  his  body.  But 
when  it  was,  or  what  was  the  occasion,  or  how  it  was  conducted,  he 
does  not  state,  and  we  have  no  right  to  ascribe  to  him  sentiments 
which  he  has  not  expressed.  If  ever  such  a  controversy  of  any 
kind  existed  respecting  that  body,  it  is  all  that  Jude  affirms,  and  is 
all  for  which  he  should  be  held  responsible.  The  sum  of  the  matter 
then,  it  seems  to  me  is,  that  Jude  has,  as  Paul  did  on  another  occa- 
sion, adopted  a  tradition  which  was  prevalent  in  his  time ;  that 
there  is  nothing  necessarily  absurd  or  impossible  in  the  fact  affirmed 
by  the  tradition,  and  that  no  one  can  possibly  demonstrate  that  it  is 
not  true.  11  The  archangel.  The  word  archangel  occurs  only  in  one 
other  place  in  the  Scriptures.  See  Notes,  1  Thess.  iv.  16.  It  means 
rtding  or  chief  angel — the  chief  among  the  hosts  of  heaven.  It  is 
nowhere  else  applied  to  Michael,  though  his  name  is  several  times 
mentioned,  Dan.  x.  13,  21;  xii.  1 ;  Rev.  xii.  7.  IT  When  contending. 
This  word  (diaKpifSfjieyos)  refers  here  to  a  contention  or  strife  with 
words — a  disputation.  Nothing  farther  is  necessarily  implied,  for  it 
is  so  used  in  this  sense  in  the  New  Testament,  Acts  xi.  2,  12, 
{Greek.)  H  He  disputed.  SieXeyero.  This  word  also  would  denote 
merely  a  controversy  or  contention  of  words,  Mark  ix.  34 ;  Acts 
xvii.  2,  17  ;  xviii.  4,  19  ;  xxiv.  12.  IT  About  the  body  of  Moses.  The 
nature  of  this  controversy  is  wholly  unknown,  and  conjecture 
is  useless.  It  is  not  said,  however,  that  there  was  a  strife  which 
should  get  the  body,  or  a  contention  about  burying  it,  or  any  phy- 
sical contention  about  it  whatever.  That  there  may  have  been,  no 
one  indeed  can  disprove ;  but  all  that  the  apostle  says  would  be  met 
by  a  supposition  that  there  was  any  debate  of  any  kind  respecting 
that  body,  in  which  Michael,  though  provoked  by  the  opposition  of 
the  worst  being  in  the  universe,  still  restrained  himself  from  any  out- 
breaking of  passion,  and  used  only  the  language  of  mild  but  firm 
rebuke.  H  Durst  not.  ovk  irSX/jLija-e — "Did  not  dare."  It  is  not 
said  that  he  did  not  dare  to  do  it  because  he  feared  Satan ;  but  all 
that  the  word  implies  is  met  by  supposing  that  he  did  not  dare 
to  do  it  because  he  feared  the  Lord,  or  because  in  any  circumstances 
it  would  be  wrong.  If  A  railing  accusation.  The  Greek  word  is 
blasphemy.  The  meaning  is,  he  did  not  indulge  in  the  language  of 
mere  reproach ;  and  it  is  implied  here  that  such  language  would  be 
wrong  anywhere.  If  it  would  be  right  to  bring  a  railing  accusation 
against  any  one,  it  would  be  against  the  devil.  H  But  said,  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee.  The  word  here  used  (imiTifida)  means,  properly,  to  put 
honour  upon ;  and  then  to  adjudge  or  confirm.  Then  it  came  to  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  commanding  or  restraining — as,  e.g.,  the  winds 
and  waves,  Matt.  viii.  26 ;  Mark  iv.  39.     Then  it  is  used  in  the 
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10  But  these  speak  evil  of 
those  things  which  they  know 
not :  but  what  they  know  na- 
turally, as  brute  beasts,  in  those 


things  they  corrupt  themselves. 

1 1  Woe  unto  them  !  for  they 

have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain,  " 

and  ran  greedily  after  the  error 


u  Gen.  iv.  5. 


sense  of  admo?iishing  strongly  ;  of  enjoining  upon  one,  with  the  idea 
of  censure,  Matt,  xviii.  18;  Mark  i.  25;  Luke  iv.  35,41.  This  is 
the  idea  here — the  expression  of  a  wish  that  the  Lord  would  take  the 
matter  of  the  dispute  to  himself,  and  that  he  would  properly  restrain 
and  control  Satan,  with  the  implied  idea  that  his  conduct  was  wrong. 
The  language  is  the  same  as  that  recorded  in  Zech.  iii.  2,  as  used  by 
"  the  angel"  respecting  Satan.  But,  as  before  observed,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  referred  to  that.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  angel  is  said  to  have  used  the  language  on  that 
occasion  may  be  allowed  to  give  confirmation  to  what  is  said  here, 
since  it  shows  that  it  is  the  language  which  angelic  beings  naturally 
employ. 

10.  But  these  speak  evil  of  those  things  which  they  faiow  not.  These 
false  and  corrupt  teachers  employ  reproachful  language  of  those 
things  which  lie  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  their  vision.  Notes, 
2  Pet.  ii.  12.  H  But  what  they  know  naturally.  As  mere  men;  as 
animals  ;  that  is,  in  things  pertaining  to  their  physical  nature,  or  in 
which  they  are  on  a  level  with  the  brute  creation.  The  reference  is 
to  the  natural  instincts,  the  impulses  of  appetite,  and  passion,  and 
sensual  pleasure.  The  idea  of  the  apostle  seems  to  be,  that  their 
knowledge  was  confined  to  those  things.  They  did  not  rise  above 
them  to  the  intelligent  contemplation  of  those  higher  things,  against 
which  they  used  only  the  language  of  reproach.  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  such  men  in  the  world.  Towards  high  and  holy  objects 
they  use  only  the  language  of  reproach.  They  do  not  understand 
them,  but  they  can  rail  at  them.  Their  knowledge  is  confined  to 
the  subjects  of  sensual  indulgence,  and  all  their  intelligence  in  that 
respect  is  employed  only  to  corrupt  and  destroy  themselves.  U  As 
brute  beasts.  Animals  without  intelligence.  Notes,  2  Pet.  ii.  12. 
II  In  those  things  they  corrupt  themselves.  They  live  only  for  sensual 
indulgence,  and  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  sensual  gratifications. 

11.  Woe  unto  them!  See  Matt.  xi.  21.  II  For  they  have  gone  in 
the  way  of  Cain.  Gen.  iv.  5 — 12.  That  is,  they  have  evinced  dis- 
obedience and  rebellion  as  he  did ;  they  have  shown  that  they  are 
proud,  corrupt,  and  wicked.  The  apostle  does  not  specify  the  points 
in  which  they  had  imitated  the  example  of  Cain,  but  it  was  probably 
in  such  things  as  these — pride,  haughtiness,  the  hatred  of  religion, 
restlessness  under  the  restraints  of  virtue,  envy  that  others  were  more 
favoured,  and  a  spirit  of  hatred  of  the  brethren  (comp.  1  John  iii.  15) 
which  would  lead  to  murder.  If  And  ran  greedily  after  the  error  of 
Balaam  for  reward.  The  word  rendered  ran  greedily — i^xud-qcray, 
from  Ik%6» — means  to  pour  out ;  and  then,  when  spoken  of  persons, 
that  they  are  poured  out,  or  that  they  rush  tumultuously  on  an  object, 
that  is,  that  they  give  themselves  up  to  anything.  The  idea  here  is, 
that  all  restraint  was  relaxed,  and  that  they  rushed  on  tumultuously 
to  any  course  of  life  that  promised  gain.  See  Notes,  2  Pet.  ii.  15. 
*  And  perished.     They  perish,  or  they  will  perish.     The  result  is  so 
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of  Balaam  ■  for  reward,  and 
perished  in  the  gainsaying  of 
Core.  - 

v  Numb.  xxii.  7.21.       «*  Numb- 
xvi.  1,  etc. 


12  These  are  spots 'in  your 
feasts  of  charity,  when  they  feast 
with  you,  feeding »  themselves 

x  2  Pet.  ii.  13.  y  Phil.  iii.  19- 


certain  that  the  apostle,  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  already  done.     The 
thought  seems  to  have   ain  in  his  mind  in  this  manner :  he  thinks  of 
hem  as  haXg  the  same  eharaeter  as  Koran,  and  then  at  onee  thinks 
of  them  as  destroyed  in  the  same  manner,  or  as  if  it  were  already 
done      They  ^identified  ^it^  him  in  their  character  and  doom. 
lCwordreynd^red^4A  (a^AA^O  *■  o  ten  used  to  denote  future 
•!     lf\r»tt  v   98  39  •  xviii.  14  ;  Mark  l.  24  ;  Luke  xni.  3,  5  ; 
SZt'oS^   "V28  ;  2  'kess  H.  10;  2  Pet.  in.  9.    Kjn  the  gain- 
sv  la  of  Core.    Of  Korah,  Numb.  xvi.  1-30.   The  word .garmaymg 
h«e  meins  properly  contr'adiction,  or  speaking  against  -then  contro- 
versv   Question,  strife;  then  contumely,  reproach,  or  rebellion.   The 
ffiS  to  be  that  they  were  guilty  of  ^r^nation  ^of 
oossessin-  a  restless  and  dissatisfied  spirit ;  of  a  desire  to  rule,  etc 
P     2!   These  are  spots.     See  Notes,  2  Pet.  ii.  13      The  word  used  by 
Peter  however,  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  hem     Peter 
uses  the  word  V.rAo.-^^oi;  Jude,  cnO^es-spHades.     The  word 
used  by  Jude  means,  properly,  a  rock  by  or  m  the  sea ;  a  cliff,  etc 
It  may  either  be  a  rock  by  the  sea,  against  which  vessels  maybe 
t  recked  or  a  hidden  rock  in  the  sea,  on  which  they  may  be  stranued 
it  an  unexpected  moment.     See  Hesychius  and  Pollux,  as  quoted 
by  wSSn!  in  loo.    The  idea  here  seems  to  be,  not  that  they  were 
snots  Td  bl emishes  in  their  sacred  feasts   but  that  they  were  like 
hdden  rocks  to  the  mariner.    As  those  rocks  were  the  cause  of  ship- 
•reck  so  these  false  teachers  caused  others  to  make  shipwreck  of 
their  faith.     They  were  as  dangerous  in  the  church  as  hidden  rocks 
are  hi  the  ocean.7  U  In  your  feasts  of  charity.     Your  feasts  of  love. 
The  retenee  Is  probabfy  to>e  lord's  Supper    call e a §  feast  or 
fp^tivil  of  love    because  (1)  it  revealed  the  love  01  Christ  to  the 
world     (2.)  because  It  was  the  means  of  strengthening  the  mutual 
ove  of\heiisciples  :  a  festival  which  love  or^ 

reigned  It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  that  the  reference  here  is 
to  festival^  which  were  subsequently  called  Agap*  and  which  are 
now  known  as  toes-/ea^-meaning  a  festival  immediately  preceding 
the  celebrat  on  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  there  are  strong  objec- 
tions  to  the  supposition  that  there  is  reference  here  to  such  a  fes- 
tival Vl  '  ffie  is  no  evidence,  unless  it  be  found  in  this  passage, 
hat  such  celebrations  had  the  sanction  of  the  apostles  They  are 
nowhere  else  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  or  alluded  to,  unless 
ft t  ml  Cor  xi.  17-34,  an  instance  which  is  mentioned  only  to 
reprove  t  and  to  show  that  such  appendages  to  the  Lord  s  Supper 
we  wholly  unauthorized  by  the  original  institution,  and  were  liabe 
to  SoTs  abuse.  (2.)  The  supposition  that  they  existed,  and  that 
thev  are  referred  to  here,  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  a  proper  ex- 
^nation  ofthis  passage!  All  that.it #  fairly means  g^emetby 
the  supposition  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Lord  s  Supper,  lhat 
was  nPevery  sense  a  festival  of  love  or  charity..  The  words  wall  ap- 
proprltol/Ipply  to  that,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing j  any. 
thins  else  in  order  to  meet  their  full  signification.     (3.)   lhere  can 
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without  fear  :  clouds  ■  they  are 
without  water,  carried  °  about 
of  winds;    trees  whose   fruit* 

z  Prov.  xxv.  14.        a  Eph.  vr.  14. 
b  John  xv.  4—6. 


withereth,  without  fruit,  twice 
dead,  c  plucked  d  up  by  the 
roots; 

c  Heb.  vi.  4-6.  d  Matt.  xv.  13. 


be  no  doubt  that  such  a  custom  early  existed  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  extensively  prevailed ;  but  it  can  readily  be  accounted  for  with- 
out supposing  that  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  apostles,  or, that  it 
existed  in  their  time,  (a)  Festivals  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  and 
it  would  not  be  unnatural  to  introduce  them  into  the  Christian 
church,  {b)  The  custom  prevailed  among  the  heathen  of  having  a 
"feast  upon  a  sacrifice,"  or  in  connexion  with  a  sacrifice;  and  as 
the  Lord's  Supper  commemorated  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin,  it 
was  not  unnatural,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen,  to  append  a  feast 
or  festival  to  that  ordinance,  either  before  or  after  its  celebration, 
(c)  This  very  passage  in  Jude,  with  perhaps  some  others  in  the  New 
Testament,  (comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  25 ;  Acts  ii.  46 ;  vi.  2,)  might  be  so 
construed  as  to  seem  to  lend  countenance  to  the  custom.  For  these 
reasons  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  passage  before  us  does  not  refer 
to  love-feasts ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  are  not  authorized  in  the 
New  Testament.  See,  however,  Coleman's  Antiquities  of  the  Chris, 
tian  church,  chap,  xvi.,  §  13.  H  When  they  feast  with  you.  Show- 
ing that  they  were  professors  of  religion.  Notes  on  2  Pet.  ii.  13. 
U  Feeding  th'e?nselves  without  fear .  That  is,  without  any  proper  re- 
verence or  respect  for  the  ordinance  ;  attending  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
as  if  it  were  an  ordinarv  feast,  and  making  it  an  occasion  of  riot  and 
gluttony.  See  1  Cor.  xi.  20—22.  H  Clouds  they  are,  etc.  Notes, 
2  Pet.  ii.  17.  Comp.  Eph.  iv.  14.  H  Trees  tchose  fruit  withereth. 
The  idea  here  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  expressed  by  Peter, 
when  he  says  that  they  were  "  wells  without  water  ;"  and  by  him 
and  Jude,  when  they  say  that  they  are  like  clouds  driven  about  by 
the  winds,  that  shed  down  no  refreshing  ram  upon  the  earth.  Such 
wells  and  clouds  only  disappoint  expectations.  So  a  tree  that  should 
promise  fruit,  but  whose  fruit  should  always  wither,  would  be  use- 
less. The  word  rendered  icithereth  (cpQivoirupiva)  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  means,  properly,  autumnal;  and  the  ex- 
pression here  denotes  trees  of  autumn  ;  that  is,  trees  stripped  of  leaves 
and  verdure  ;  trees  on  which  there  is  no  fruit. — Robinson's  Lex.  The 
sense,  in  the  use  of  this  word,  therefore,  is  not  exactly  that  which  is 
expressed  in  our  translation,  that  the  fruit  has  withered,  but  rather 
that  they  are  like  the  trees  of  autumn,  which  are  stripped  and  bare. 
So  the  Vulgate,  arbores  autumnales.  The  idea  of  their  being  without 
fruit  is  expressed  in  the  next  word.  The  image  which  seems  to 
have  been  before  the  mind  of  Jude  in  this  expression,  is  that  of  the 
naked  trees  of  autumn  as  contrasted  with  the  bloom  of  spring  and 
the  dense  foliage  of  summer.  H  Without  fruit.  That  is,  they  pro- 
duce no  fruit.  Either  they  are  wholly  barren,  like  the  barren  fig- 
tree,  or  the  fruit  which  was  set  never  ripens,  but  falls  off.  They 
are,  therefore,  useless  as  religious  instructors — as  much  so  as  a  tree 
is  which  produces  no  fruit.  1  Twice  dead.  That  is,  either  meaning 
that  they  are  seen  to  be  dead  in  two  successive  seasons,  showing 
that  there  is  no  hope  that  they  will  revive  and  be  valuable  ;  or,  using 
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13  Raging  waves '  of  the  sea, 
foaming  out  their  own  shame ; 
wandering  f  stars,  to  whom  is 


reserved  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness for  ever. 

e  Isa.  lvii.  20.         f  Rev.  viii.  10,  11. 


the  word  twice  to  denote  emphasis,  meaning  that  they  are  absolutely 
or  altogether  dead.  Perhaps  the  idea  is,  that  successive  summers 
and  winters  have  passed  over  them,  and  that  no  signs  of  life  appear, 
f  Plucked  tip  by  the  roots.  The  wind  blows  them  down,  or  they  are 
removed  by  the  husbandman  as  only  cumbering  the  ground.  They 
are  not  cut  down — leaving  a  stump  that  might  sprout  again — but 
they  are  extirpated  root  and  branch  ;  that  is,  they  are  wholly  worth- 
less. There  is  a  regular  ascent  in  this  climax.  First,  the  apostle 
sees  a.  tree  apparently  of  autumn,  stripped  and  leafless ;  then  he  sees 
it  to  be  a  tree  that  bears  no  fruit ;  then  he  sees  it  to  be  a  tree  over 
which  successive  winters  and  summers  pass  and  no  signs  of  life 
appear ;  then  as  wholly  extirpated.  So  he  says  it  is  with  these  men. 
They  produce  no  fruits  of  holiness ;  months  and  years  show  that 
there  is  no  vitality  in  them ;  they  are  fit  only  to  be  extirpated  and 
cast  away.  Alas  !  how  many  professors  of  religion  are  there,  and 
how  many  religious  teachers,  who  answer  to  this  description  ! 

13.  Raging  leaves  of  the  sea.  Comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  18.  They  are  like 
the  wild  and  restless  waves  of  the  ocean.  The  image  here  seems  to 
be,  that  they  were  noisy  and  bold  in  their  professions,  and  were  as 
wild  and  ungovernable  in  their  passions  as  the  billows  of  the  sea. 
H  Foaming  out  their  oic?i  shame.  The  waves  are  lashed  into  foam, 
and  break  and  dash  on  the  shore.  They  seem  to  produce  nothing 
but  foam,  and  to  proclaim  their  own  shame,  that  after  all  their  wild 
roaring  and  agitation  they  should  effect  no  more.  So  with  these 
noisy  and  vaunting  teachers.  What  they  impart  is  as  unsubstantial 
and  valueless  as  the  foam  of  the  ocean  waves,  and  the  result  is  in 
fact  a  proclamation  of  their  own  shame.  Men  with  so  loud  profes- 
sions should  produce  much  more.  H  Wandering  stars.  The  word 
rendered  wandering  (itXavnrat)  is  that  from  which  we  have  derived 
the  word  planet.  It  properly  means  one  who  wanders  about ;  a 
wanderer ;  and  was  given  by' the  ancients  to  planets  because  they 
seemed  to  wander  about  the  heavens,  now  forward  and  now  back- 
ward among  the  other  stars,  without  any  fixed  law. — Pliny,  Nat. 
Hist.  ii.  6.  Cicero,  however,  who  saw  that  they  were  governed  by 
certain  established  laws,  says  that  the  name  seemed  to  be  given  to 
them  without  reason.— De  Nat.  Deo.  ii.  20.  So  far  as  the  words 
used  are  concerned,  the  reference  may  be  either  to  the  planets,  pro- 
perly so  called,  or  to  comets,  or  to  ignes  fatui,  or  meteors.  The 
proper  idea  is  that  of  stars  that  have  no  regular  motions,  or  that  do 
not  move  in  fixed  and  regular  orbits.  The  laws  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions were  not  then  understood,  and  their  movements  seemed  to  be 
irregular  and  capricious  ;  and  hence,  if  the  reference  is  to  them,  they 
might  be  regarded  as  not  an  unapt  illustration  of  these  teachers. 
The  sense  seems  to  be,  that  the  aid  which  we  derive  from  the  stars, 
as  in  navigation,  is  in  the  fact  that  they  are  regular  in  their  places 
and  movements,  and  thus  the  mariner  can  determine  his  position. 
If  they  had  no  regular  places  and  movements,  they  would  be  uselesp 
to  the  seaman.     So  with  false  religious  teachers.     No  dependence 
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14  And     Enoch     also,    the 
seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied 


Lord  e  cometh  with  ten  thou- 
sand of  his  saints, 


of  these,  saying,  Behold,  the  g  Zech#  xiv#  5# 

can  be  placed  on  them.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  compare  a  religious 
teacher  to  a  star,  Rev.  i.  16;  ii.  1.  Comp.  Rev.  xxii.  16.  %  To 
tohom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.  Not  to  the  stars, 
but  to  the  teachers.  The  language  here  is  the  same  as  in  2  Pet.  ii.  17. 
See  Notes  on  that  verse. 

14.  And  Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from  Adam.  The  seventh  in  the 
direct  line  of  descent  from  Adam.  The  line  of  descent  is  Adam, 
Seth,  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahaleel,  Jared,  Enoch,  see  Gen.  v.  3,  seq.  On 
the  character  of  Enoch,  see  Notes  on  Heb.  xi.  5.  ^  Prophesied  of 
these.  Uttered  prophecies  applicable  to  these  men,  or  respecting 
just  such  men  as  these.  It  is  not  necessarily  meant  that  he  had  these 
men  specifically  in  his  eye  ;  but  all  that  is  fairly  implied  is,  that  his 
predictions  were  descriptive  of  them.  There  is  no  mention  made  in 
the  writings  of  Moses  of  the  fact  that  Enoch  was  a  prophet ;  but  no- 
thing is  more  probable  in  itself,  and  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing 
that  a  true  prophecy,  though  unrecorded,  might  be  handed  down  by 
tradition.  See  Notes,  2  Tim.  hi.  8  ;  Jude  9.  The  source  from  which 
Jude  derived  this  passage  respecting  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  is  un- 
known. Amidst  the  multitude  of  traditions,  however,  handed  down 
by  the  Jews  from  a  remote  antiquity,  though  many  of  them  were 
false,  and  many  of  a  trifling  character,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume 
that  some  of  them  were  true  and  were  of  importance.  No  man  can 
prove  that  the  one  before  us  is  not  of  that  character;  no  one  can  show 
that  an  inspired  writer  might  not  be  led  to  make  the  selection  of  a 
true  prophecy  from  a  mass  of  traditions  ;  and  as  the  prophecy  before 
us  is  one  that  would  be  every  way  worthy  of  a  prophet,  and  worthy 
to  be  preserved,  its  quotation  furnishes  no  argument  against  the  in- 
spiration of  Jude.  There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  he  quoted  it  from 
any  book  extant  in  his  time.  There  is,  indeed,  now  an  apocryphal 
writing  called  "the  Book  of  Enoch,"  containing  a  prediction  strongly 
resembling  this,  but  there  is  no  certain  proof  that  it  existed  so  early 
as  the  time  of  Jude,  nor,  if  it  did,  is  it  absolutely  certain  that  he 
quoted  from  it.  Both  Jude  and  the  author  of  that  book  may  have 
quoted  a  common  tradition  of  their  time,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  passage  referred  to  was  handed  down  by  tradition.  The 
passage  as  found  in  "  the  Book  of  Enoch"  is  in  these  words  :  "Be- 
hold he  comes  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment 
upon  them,  and  destroy  the  wicked,  and  reprove  all  the  carnal,  for 
everything  Avhich  the  sinful  and  ungodly  have  done  and  committed 
against  him,"  chap.  ii.  Bib.  Repository,  vol.  xv.  p.  86.  If  the  Book 
of  Enoch  was  written  after  the  time  of  Jude,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  prophecy  referred  to  by  him,  and  handed  down  by  tradition, 
would  be  inserted  in  it.  This  book  was  discovered  in  an  iEthiopic 
version,  and  was  published  with  a  translation  by  Dr.  Laurence  of 
Oxford,  in  1821,  and  republished  in  1832.  A  full  account  of  it  and 
its  contents  may  be  seen  in  an  article  by  Prof.  Stuart  in  the  Bib. 
Repository  for  January  1840,  pp.  86 — 137.  H  The  Lord  cometh. 
That  is,  the  Lord  will  come.     See  Notes,  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.    It  would 
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15  To  execute  judgment  upon 
all ;  *  and  to  convince  all  that 
are  ungodly  among  them  of  all 
their  ungodly  deeds  which  they 
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have  ungodly  committed,  and 
of  all  their  hard  speeches '  which 
ungodly  sinners  have  spoken 
against  him. 


i  Psa.  lxxiii.  9. 


seem  from  this  to  have  been  an  early  doctrine  that  the  Lord  would 
descend  to  the  earth  for  judgment.  II  With  ten  thousand  of  his  saints. 
Or,  of  his  holy  ones.  The  word  saints  we  now  apply  commonly  to 
redeemed  saints,  or  to  Christians.  The  original  word  is,  however, 
applicable  to  all  who  are  holy,  angels  as  well  as  men.  The  common 
representation  in  the  Scriptures  is,  that  he  would  come  attended  by 
the  angels,  (Matt.  xxv.  31,)  and  there  is  doubtless  allusion  here  to 
such  beings.  It  is  a  common  representation  in  the  Old  Testament 
also  that  God,  when  he  manifests  himself,  is  accompanied  by  great 
numbers  of  heavenly  beings.     See  Psa.  lxviii.  17  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2. 

15.  To  execute  judgment  upon  all.  That  is,  he  shall  come  to  judga 
all  the  dwellers  upon  the  earth,  good  and  bad.  IT  And  to  convince  all. 
The  word  convince  we  now  use  commonly  in  a  somewhat  limited 
sense,  as  meaning  to  satisfy  a  man's  own  mind  either  of  the  truth  of 
some  proposition,  or  of  the  fact  that  he  has  done  wrong,  as  being  in 
this  latter  sense  synonymous  with  the  word  convict.  This  conviction 
is  commonly  produced  by  argument  or  truth,  and  is  not  necessarily 
followed  by  any  sentence  of  disapprobation,  or  by  any  judicial  con- 
demnation. But  this  is  clearly  not  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  here.  The  purpose  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  will  not  be  to 
convince  men  in  that  sense,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
Avicked  will  see  that  their  lives  have  been  wrong;  but  it  ■will  be  to 
pronounce  a  sentence  on  them  as  the  result  of  the  evidence  of  their 
guilt.  The  Greek  word  which  is  here  used  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  New  Testament.  U  All  that  are  ungodly  among  them.  All  that 
are  not  pious  ;  all  that  have  no  religion.  U  Of  all  their  tmgodly 
deeds,  etc.  Of  their  wicked  actions  and  words.  This  is  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  all  the  wicked  actions  and  words  of  men 
will  be  called  into  judgment.  In  regard  to  this  passage,  thus  quoted 
from  an  ancient  prophecy,  we  may  remark,  (1,)  that  the  style  bears 
the  marks  of  its  being  a  quotation,  or  of  its  being  preserved  by  Jude 
in  the  language  in  which  it  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition. 
It  is  not  the  style  of  Jude.  It  is  not  so  terse,  pointed,  energetic. 
(2.)  It  has  every  probable  mark  of  its  having  been  actually  delivered 
by  Enoch.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  was  corrupt.  The  world 
was  ripening  for  the  deluge.  He  was  himself  a  good  man,  and,  as 
would  seem  perhaps,  almost  the  only  good  man  of  his  generation. 
Nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  be  reproached 
by  hard  words  and  speeches,  and  nothing  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  have  pointed  the  men  of  his  own  age  to  the  future  judg- 
ment. (3.)  The  doctrine  of  the  final  judgment,  if  this  was  uttered 
by  Enoch,  was  an  early  doctrine  in  the  world.  It  was  held  even  in 
the  first  generations  of  the  race.  It  wras  one  of  those  great  truths 
early  communicated  to  man  to  restrain  him  from  sin,  and  to  lead 
him  to  prepare  for  the  great  events  which  are  to  occur  on  the  earth. 
The  same  doctrine  has  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  and  ifl 
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16  These  are  murmurers, 
complain ers,  walking  after  their 
own  lusts ;  and  their  mouth 
speaketh  great  swelling  words, 
having  men's  persons  in  admi- 
ration because  of  advantage. 

17  But,   beloved,  remember 


ye  the  words'which  were  spoken 
before  of  the  apostles  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ; 

18  How  that  they  told  you  * 
there  should  be  mockers  in  the 
last  time,  who  should  walk  after 
their  own  ungodly  lusts. 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  1.      • 


now  one  of  the  most  important  and  the  most  affecting  that  refers  to 
the  final  destiny  of  men. 

16.  These  are  murmurers.  The  word  here  used  does  not  elsewhere 
occur,  though  the  word  murmur  is  frequent,  Matt.  xx.  11 ;  Luke 
v.  30;  John  vi.  41,  43,  61 ;  vii.  32 ;  1  Cor.  x.  10.  Comp.  John  vii. 
12;  Acts  vi.  1;  Phil.  ii.  14;  1  Pet.  iv.  9.  The  sense  is  that  of 
repining  or  complaining  under  the  allotments  of  Providence,  or 
finding  fault  with  God's  plans,  and  purposes,  and  doings.  IT  Com- 
plainers.  Literally,  finding  fault  with  one's  own  lot  (yue/^//u<»/Jot.) 
The  word  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testament;  the 
thing  often  occurs  in  this  world.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  men  to  complain  of  their  lot ;  to  think  that  it  is  hard ;  to  com- 
pare theirs  with  that  of  others,  and  to  blame  God  for  not  having 
made  their  circumstances  different.  The  poor  complain  that  they 
are  not  rich  like  others ;  the  sick  that  they  are  not  well ;  the  enslaved 
that  they  are  not  free ;  the  bereaved  that  they  are  deprived  of  friends ; 
the  ugly  that  they  are  not  beautiful ;  those  in  humble  life  that  their 
lot  was  not  cast  among  the  great  and  the  gay.  The  virtue  that  is 
opposed  to  this  is  contentment — a  virtue  of  inestimable  value.  See 
Notes.  Phil.  iv.  11.  If  Walking  after  their  own  lusts.  Giving  un- 
limited indulgence  to  their  appetites  and  passions.  See  Notes,  2  Pet. 
iii.  3.  If  And  their  mouth  speaketh  great  swelling  words.  Notes  on 
2  Pet.  ii.  18.  If  Having  men's  persons  in  admiration.  Showing  great 
respect  to  certain  persons,  particularly  the  rich  and  the  great.  The 
idea  is,  that  they  were  not  just  in  the  esteem  which  they  had  for 
others,  or  that  they  did  not  appreciate  them  according  to  their  real 
worth,  but  paid  special  attention  to  one  class  in  order  to  promote 
their  selfish  ends.  If  Because  of  advantage.  Because  they  hoped  to 
derive  some  benefit  to  themselves. 

17,  18.  But,  beloved,  remember  ye,  etc.  There  is  a  striking  similarity 
between  these  two  verses  and  2  Pet.  iii.  1 — 3.  It  occurs  in  the  same 
connexion,  following  the  description  of  the  false  and  dangerous 
teachers  against  whom  the  apostle  would  guard  them,  and  couched 
almost  in  the  same  words.  See  it  explained  in  Notes  on  the  similar 
passage  in  Peter.  When  Jude  (ver.  17)  entreats  them  to  remember 
the  words  which  were  spoken  by  the  apostles,  it  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  inferred  that  he  was  not  himself  an  apostle,  for  he  is  speaking  of 
what  was  past,  and  there  might  have  been  a  special  reason  why  he 
should  refer  to  something  that  they  would  distinctly  remember 
which  had  been  spoken  by  the  other  apostles  on  this  point.  Or  it 
might  be  that  he  meant  also  to  include  himself  among  them,  and  to 
speak  of  the  apostles  collectively,  without  particularly  specifying 
himself.     If  Mockers.     The  word  rendered  mockers  here  is  the  same 
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19  These  be  they  who  sepa- 
rate'themselves,  sensual,  having 
not  the  Spirit. 

20  But  ye,  beloved,  building 
"  up  yourselves  on  your  most 
holy  faith,  praying  "  in  the  Holy 
Ghost, 

/  Heb.  K.C5.        m  Col.  11.  7. 


V  21  Keep  yourselves  °  in  the 
love  of  God,  looking p  for  the 
mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
unto  eternal  life. 

22  And  of  some  have  com- 
passion, making  a  difference : 

n  Eph.  vi.  18. 
o  John  xv.  2,  10.       p  Titus  ii.  13. 


which  in  the  parallel  place  in  2  Pet.  iii.  3  is  rendered  scoffers.  Peter 
has  stated  more  fully  what  was  the  particular  subject  on  which  they 
scoffed,  and  has  shown  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  2  Pet. 
iii.  4,  seq. 

19.  These  be  they  who  separate  themselves ,  That  is,  from  their 
brethren,  and  from  the  work  of  benevolence  and  truth.  Comp. 
Rom.  xvi.  17 ;  Judg.  v.  16,  23.  If  Sensual.  Under  the  influence 
of  gross  passions  and  appetites.  II  Having  not  the  Spirit.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  or  the  spirit  of  true  religion. 

20.  But  ye,  beloved,  building  up  yourselves  on  your  most  holy  faith. 
Comp.  Notes  on  ver.  3.  On  the  word  building,  see  Notes  on  1  Cor. 
iii.  9,  10;  Eph.  ii.  20.  It  is  said  here  that  they  were  to  "build  up 
themselves;"  that  is,  they  were  to  act  as  moral  and  responsible  agents 
in  this,  or  were  to  put  forth  their  own  proper  exertions  to  do  it. 
Dependent  as  we  are,  and  as  all  persons  with  correct  views  will 
feel  themselves  to  be,  yet  it  is  proper  to  endeavour  to  do  the  wrork 
of  religion  as  if  we  had  ample  power  of  ourselves.  See  Notes,  Phil, 
ii.  12.  The  phrase  "  most  holy  faith"  here  refers  to  the  system  of 
religion  which  was  founded  on  faith ;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  they 
should  seek  to  establish  themselves  most  firmly  in  the  belief  of  the 
doctrines,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  duties  of  that  system  of  religion. 
If  Praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost.     See  Notes,  Eph.  vi.  18. 

21.  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God.  Still  adverting  to  their 
own  agency.  On  the  duty  here  enjoined,  see  Notes  on  John  xv.  9, 
The  phrase  "the  love  of  God"  may  mean  either  God's  love  to  us, 
or  our  love  to  him.  The  latter  appears,  however,  to  be  the  sense 
here,  because  it  is  not  a  subject  which  could  be  enjoined,  that  we 
should  keep  up  God's  love  to  tcs.  That  is  a  point  over  which  we  can 
have  no  control,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  the  result  of  our  obe- 
dience ;  but  we  may  be  commanded  to  love  him,  and  to  keep  our- 
selves in  that  love.  1f  Looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Particularly  when  he  shall  come  to  receive  his  people  to  himself. 
See  Notes,  Tit.  ii.  13 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  12;  2  Tim.  iv.  8. 

22.  And  of  some  have  compassion.  This  cannot  be  intended  to 
teach  that  they  were  not  to  have  compassion  for  all  men,  or  to 
regard  the  salvation  of  all  with  solicitude,  but  that  they  were  to 
have  special  and  peculiar  compassion  for  a  certain  class  of  persons, 
or  were  to  approach  them  with  feelings  appropriate  to  their  condi- 
tion. The  idea  is,  that  the  peculiar  feeling  to  be  manifested  towards 
a  certain  class  of  persons  in  seeking  their  salvation  was  tender  affec- 
tion and  kindness.  They  were  to  approach  them  in  the  gentlest 
manner,  appealing  to  them  by  such  words  as  love  would  prompt. 
Others  were  to  be  approached  in  a  different  manner,  indicated  by 
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23  And  others  save  with  fear, 
pulling g  them  out  of  the  fire; 


q  Zecn.  iii.  2—5. 


hating  even  the  garment r  spot- 
ted by  the  flesh. 


r  Rev.  iii.  4,  18. 


the  phrase,  "  save  with  fear."  The  class  here  referred  to,  to  whom 
pity  (i\eelre)  was  to  be  shown,  and  in  whose  conversion  and  sal- 
vation tender  compasion  was  to  be  employed,  appear  to  have  been 
the  timid,  the  gentle,  the  unwary;  those  who  had  not  yet  fallen 
into  dangerous  errors,  but  who  might  be  exposed  to  them;  those, 
for  there  are  such,  who  would  be  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
kind  words  and  a  gentle  manner  than  by  denunciation.  The  direc- 
tion then  amounts  to  this,  that  while  we  are  to  seek  to  save  all,  we 
are  to  adapt  ourselves  wisely  to  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  those  whom  we  seek  to  save.  See  Notes,  1  Cor.  ix.  19 — 22. 
H  Making  a  difference.  Making  a  distinction  betwreen  them,  not  in 
regard  to  your  desires  for  their  salvation,  or  your  efforts  to  save 
them,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done.  To  be  able  to  do  this 
is  one  of  the  highest  qualifications  to  be  sought  by  one  who  endea- 
vours to  save  souls,  and  is  indispensable  for  a  good  minister  of  the 
gospel.  The  young,  the  tender,  the  delicate,  the  refined,  need  a 
different  kind  of  treatment  from  the  rough,  the  uncultivated,  the 
hardened.  This  wisdom  was  shown  by  the  Saviour  in  all  his 
preaching  ;  it  wras  eminent  in  the  preaching  of  Paul. 

23.  And  others.  Another  class  ;  those  who  were  of  such  a  cha- 
racter, or  in  such  circumstances,  that  a  more  bold,  earnest,  and  de- 
termined manner  would  be  better  adapted  to  them.  U  Save  with 
fear.  That  is,  by  appeals  adapted  to  produce  fear.  The  idea  seems 
to  be  that  the  arguments  on  which  they  relied  wrere  to  be  drawn 
from  the  dangers  of  the  persons  referred  to,  or  from  the  dread  of 
future  wrath.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  while  there  is  a  class  of 
persons  who  can  be  won  to  embrace  religion  by  mild  and  gentle  per- 
suasion, there  is  another  class  who  can  be  aroused  only  by  the 
terrors  of  the  law.  Every  method  is  to  be  employed,  in  its  proper 
place,  that  we  "  by  all  means  may  save  some."  U  Pulling  them  out 
of  the  fire.  As  you  would  snatch  persons  out  of  the  fire  ;  or  as  you 
would  seize  on  a  person  that  was  walking  into  a  volcano.  Then,  a 
man  would  not  use  the  mild  and  gentle  language  of  persuasion,  but 
by  word  and  gesture  show  that  he  was  deeply  in  earnest.  IT  Hating 
even  the  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh.  The  allusion  here  is  not  quite 
certain,  though  the  idea  which  the  apostle  meant  to  convey  is  not 
difficult  to  be  understood.  By  "  the  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh" 
there  may  be  an  allusion  to  a  garment  worn  by  one  who  had  hud  the 
plague,  or  some  offensive  disease  which  might  be  communicated  to 
others  by  touching  even  the  clothing  which  they  had  worn.  Or 
there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses,  by  which 
all  those  who  came  in  contact  with  dead  bodies  were  regarded  as 
unclean,  Lev.  xxi.  11 ;  Numb.  vi.  6  ;  ix.  6  ;  xix.  11.  Or  there  may 
be  an  allusion  to  the  case  mentioned  in  Lev.  xv.  4,  10,  17 ;  or  per- 
haps to  a  case  of  leprosy.  In  all  such  instances,  there  would  be  the 
idea  that  the  thing  referred  to  by  which  the  garment  had  been 
spotted  was  polluting,  contagious,  or  loathsome,  and  that  it  was 
proper  not  even  to  touch  such  a  garment,  or  to  come  in  contact  with 
it  in  any  way.     To  something  of  this  kind  the  apostle  compares  the 
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2 1  Now  unto  him  '  that  is 
able  to  keep  '  you  from  falling;, 
and  to  present  "  you  faultless 
before  the  presence  of  his  glory 

with  exceeding  joy, 

s  Horn.  xvi.  25— 27.    t  2  Tim.  iv.  18. 


25  To  »  the  only  wise  God 
our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  ma- 
jesty, dominion  and  power,  both 
now  and  ever.     Amen. 

u  Col.  i.  22.       v  1  Tim.  i.  17. 


sins  of  the  persons  here  referred  to.  While  the  utmost  effort  was  to 
be  made  to  save  them,  they  were  in  no  way  to  partake  of  their  sins  ; 
their  conduct  was  to  be  regarded  as  loathsome  and  contagious ;  and 
those  who  attempted  to  save  them  were  to  take  every  precaution  to 
preserve  their  own  purity.  There  is  much  wisdom  in  this  counsel. 
While  we  endeavour  to  save  the  sinner,  we  cannot  too  deeply  loathe 
his  sins ;  and  in  approaching  some  classes  of  sinners  there  is  need  of 
as  much  care  to  avoid  being  denied  by  them,  as  there  would  be  to 
escape  the  plague  if  we  had  any  transaction  with  one  who  had  it. 
Not  a  few  have  been  deeply  corrupted  in  their  attempts  to  reform 
the  polluted.  There  never  could  be,  for  example,  too  much  circum- 
spection and  prayer  for  personal  safety  from  pollution,  in  attempting 
to  reform  licentious  and  abandoned  females. 

24.  Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling .  This  ascrip- 
tion to  one  who  was  able  to  keep  them  from  falling  is  made  in  view 
of  the  facts  adverted  to  in  the  epistle — the  dangers  of  being  led  away 
by  the  arts  and  the  example  of  these  teachers  of  error.  Comp. 
ver.  3.  On  the  ascription  itself,  comp.  Notes  on  Rom.  xvi.  25 — 27. 
The  phrase  "  to  keep  from  falling"  means  here  to  preserve  from 
falling  into  sin,  from  yielding  to  temptation,  and  dishonouring  their 
religion.  The  word  used  {d.TrTai<rrovs)  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  means  properly,  not  stumbling,  as  of  a  horse  ; 
then  without  falling  into  si?i,  blameless.  It  is  God  only  who,  amidst 
the  temptations  of  the  world,  can  keep  us  from  falling  ;  but,  blessed 
be  his  name,  he  can  do  it,  and  if  we  trust  in  him  he  will.  IT  And  to 
present  you  faultless.  The  word  here  rendered  faultless  is  the  same 
which  is  rendered  tmblamable  in  Col.  i.  22.  See  the  sentiment  here 
expressed  explained  in  the  Notes  on  that  passage.  IT  Before  the 
presence  of  his  glory.  In  his  own  glorious  presence;  before  himself 
encompassed  with  glory  in  heaven.  The  saints  are  to  be  presented 
there  as  redeemed  and  sanctified,  and  as  made  worthy  by  grace  to 
dwell  there  for  ever.  If  With  exceeding  joy.  With  the  abounding 
joy  that  they  are  redeemed  ;  that  they  are  rescued  from  sorrow,  sin, 
and  death,  and  that  heaven  is  to  be  their  eternal  home.  Who  now 
can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  happiness  of  that  hour  ? 

25.  To  the  only  toise  God.  See  Notes,  Rom.  xvi.  27  ;  1  Tim.  i.  17. 
IT  Our  Saviour.  The  word  Saviour  may  be  appropriately  applied  to 
God  as  such,  because  he  is  the  great  Author  of  salvation,  though  it 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  That  it  may  have 
\>een  designed  that  it  should  be  applied  here  to  the  Lord  Jesus  no 
one  can  certainly  deny,  nor  can  it  be  demonstrated  that  it  was  ;  and 
in  these  Circumstances,  as  all  that  is  fairly  implied  in  the  language 
may  be  applied  to  God  as  such,  it  is  most  natural  to  give  the  phrase 
that  interpretation.  IT  Be  glory  and  majesty.  Notes,  1  Tim.  i.  1 7 ;  Rom. 
xvi.  17.  TT  Dominion  and  power  t  etc.    See  Matt.  vi.  13.   It  is  common 
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in  the  Scriptures  to  ascribe  power,  dominion,  and  glory  to  God,  ex- 
pressing the  feeling  that  all  that  is  great  and  good  belongs  to  him, 
and  the  desire  of  the  heart  that  he  may  reign  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
Comp.  Rev.  iv.  11 ;  xix.  1.  With  the  expression  of  such  a  desire  it 
was  not  inappropriate  that  this  epistle  should  be  closed — and  it  is  not 
inappropriate  that  this  volume  should  be  closed  with  the  utterance 
of  the  same  wish.  In  all  our  affections  and  aspirations,  may  God  be 
supreme ;  in  all  the  sin  and  woe  which  prevail  here  below,  may  we 
look  forward  with  strong  desire  to  the  time  when  his  dominion  shall 
be  set  up  over  all  the  earth ;  in  all  our  own  sins  and  sorrows,  be  it 
ours  to  look  onward  to  the  time  when  in  a  purer  and  happier  world 
his  reign  may  be  set  up  over  our  own  souls,  and  when  we  may  cast 
every  crown  at  his  feet  and  say,  "Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to 
receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power :  for  thou  hast  created  all 
things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created. — Alleluia  ; 
Salvation,  and  glorv,  and  honour,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our 
God,"  Rev.  iv.  11;  xix.  1. 
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